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Baku,  Oodwim  Ac  Ca,  Psumss, 

TinaSB  BUILOIMOB, 
VRW  TOIK. 


Though  I  cannot  promise  as  much  entertainment,  or  aa 
much  elegance  as  others  have  done,  yet  the  reader  may  be 
assured  he  shall  have  as  much  of  both  as  I  can.  During 
the  conrse  of  this  story,  therefore,  all  the  wit  and  learning  I 
haye  are  heartily  at  his  service  ;  which  \(j  after  so  candid  a 
confession,  he  should,  notwithstanding,  still  find  intolerably 
dull,  low,  or  sad  stuff,  this,  I  protest,  is  more  than  I  know. 
I  have  a  clear  conscience,  and  am  entirely  out  of  the  secret 
Yet  I  would  not  have  him  upon  the  perusal  of  a  single 
chapter  pronounce  me  incorrigible;  he  may  try  a  second, 
which,  as  there  is  a  studied  difference  in  subject  and  style, 
may  be  more  suited  to  his  taste ;  if  this  also  fails,  I  must 
refer  him  to  a  third,  or  even  to  a  fourth  in  case  of  extremity. 
K  he  should  still  continue  to  be  refractory,  and  find  me  dull 

\^  to  the  last,  I  must  inform  him,  with  Bays  in  the  Rehearsal, 

that  I  think  him  a  very  odd  kind  of  a  fellow,  and  desire  no 

^  more  of  his  acquaintance. — Goldsmith, 
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CHAPTER    I. 


TOTBMWILL. 


ToTEMWBLL  IS  alaTffe  city  in  the  interior  of  New  England, 
and  New  York  is  a  litUe  village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 
So  much  I  write  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Yet  this  is  not 
exactly  correct  either ;  it  is  New  York  that  is  the  big  city 
and  Totemwell  that  is  the  little  village.  And  the  only 
explanation  I  can  offer  of  this  blunder  is,  that  I  have  spent 
so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  in  Totemwell,  that  I  have  un- 
consciously fallen  into  the  same  habits  of  thought  and  speech 
that  have  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  characterized  tne  na- 
tive inhabitants.  Not,  indeed,  that  any  of  them  would  at 
present  institute  a  comparison  between  their  own  humble 
and  obscure  village  and  the  far-famed  city  of  the  Mannahat- 
ans;  but  its  capabilities,  that's  the  word,  its  capahiliiieSj 
are  such,  so  great  and  manifold,  that  any  one  who  is  able  to 
see  through  a  millstone  can  also  see  that  ere  long,  that  is, 
in  a  thousand  years  or  so,  Totemwell  must  needs  become  a 
mighty  city,  so  mighty  that  New  York  will  be  only  a  petty 
fishing  town  in  comparison.  At  the  present  day,  now- 
ever,  Totemwell  is  undoubtedly  small,  so  small  that  I  despair 
of  ^ving  my  readers  any  proper  understanding  of  how  very 
small  it  realnr  is.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I  should 
not ;  for,  if  I  succeeded,  they  would  certainly  laugh  them- 
selves into  fits  at  the  idea.  And  then,  if  a  native^om  To- 
temwellian  happened  to  be  near,  he  would  very  possibly 
lend  them  a  box  o'  the  ear  for  their  impertinence ;  for  these 
Totemwellers  are  a  mighty  sudden,  quick-tempered  people, 
and  there  is  nothing  they  are  half  so  jealous  and  sensitive 
about  as  the  honor  of  their  birth-place.  I  advise  you, 
therefore,  to  ba  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  especially 
how  you  venture  to  expose  your  ignorance  of  its  exact  sixe 
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and  sitnadon ;  and,  that  you  may  the  better  remember  this 
caution,  I  will  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  certain  outside 
barbarian  for  offending  in  this  very  particular. 

Colonel  Totling,  the  great  man  of  our  village,  and  all  the 
greater  because  that  was  so  small,  like  a  fat  man  in  an  om- 
nibus, or  an  elephant  in  a  drawing-room,  traveling  once  to 
Boston,  to  attend  the  sitting — or,  more  properly  speaking, 
setting — of  the  legislature,  of  which  honorary  body  he  was 
at  that  time  the  most  honorary  member,  was  horribly  an- 
noyed by  an  inquisitive  Virginian,  who,  after  pestering  him 
with  all  manner  of  impertinent  questions,  at  length  capped 
the  climax  of  his  atrocity  by  demanding  whereabouts  To- 
temwell  might  be. 

'*  Sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  drawing  up  his  scanty  five  feet 
seven  into  good  five  feet  eight,  and  casting  upon  his  unhap- 
py inquisitor  a  look  that  would  have  withered  a  whole  acre 
of  cabbages,  ''sir,  if  you  are  really  so  ignorant  of  the  his- 
tory of  your  country,  the  first  boy  yoyi  meet  in  the  streets 
of  Boston  will  be  able  to  inform  you ;"  and  with  that  he 
turned  loftily  away,  and  went  and  sat  down  in  the  farthest 
part  of  the  station-house ;  for  this  conversation  took  place 
at  Worcester,  and  having  been  listened  to  by  '^  a  numerous 
number  of  bystanders,"  as  the  colonel  afterwards  declared, 
was  long  remembered  in  those  parts  as  the  best  instance  of 
the  retort  courteous  that  could  be  produced. 

'*But  what  was  it  that  happened  to  the  Virginian  T' 
Why  the  utter  scorn  and  contempt  of  Colonel  Totiing ;  and 
that,  I  take  it,  is  about  as  bad  as  ever  happened  to  any- 
body. When  you  know  the  colonel  better,  youUl  think  so 
too. 

Totemwell  consisted  of  two  streets,  one  long  and  one 
short,  and  both  togetiier  forming  the  letter  L.  On  the  long 
street  there  were  seventeen  dwelling  houses,  two  stores,  and 
the  meeting-house,— on  the  short,  Uiree  houses  and  a  pig- 
sty. There  was  also  a  river  in  Totemwell,  as  well  as  in 
Monmouth  and  Macedon,  and  '^  there  is  salmons "  in  all 
three.  This  river,  which  was  called  "  The  Littie  Trebec," 
furnished  a  very  convenient  shibboleth  by  which  you  could 
easily  tell  a  native  Totemwellian  from  a  foreigner;  for, 
while  the  former  was  always  veiy  careful  to  place  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last  syllable,  the  latter,  either  through  heedless- 
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faess  or  ignorance,  was  sure  to  place  it  on  the  first  The  litde 
Trebec  (by  the  way,  if  there  ever  had  been  a  Great  Trebec, 
as  this  diminutive  seems  to  implj,  I,  for  one,  know  noth- 
ing about  it)  was  all  the  first  part  of  its  course  a  placid, 
amiable  stream,  with  little  force  or  depth  of  character ;  but, 
soon  after  entering  Totemwell,  as  if  suddenly  inspired  by  the 
same  dream  of  future  greatness,  it  became  ashamed  of  its 
former  happy  tranquillity,  and  began  to  rush  and  foam  and 
tumble  after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  its  class ;  till  at 
last,  precipitating  itself  in  its  mad  ambition  over  a  ledge 
some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  those 
amazing  capabilities  before  mentioned. 

Fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river,  there  had  sprung  up 
a  bustling  little  nuinufacturing  town,  called  Stratton  Four 
Comers,  which  had  grown  more  in  ten  years  than  Totem- 
well  in  two  hundred ;  and  though,  like  most  youngsters  of 
rapid  growth,  it  was  as  awkward  and  shambling  and  un- 
couth as  can  be  imagined,  yet  it  was  regarded  with  the  bit- 
terest envy  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  our  village ; 
and  the  surest  road  to  popularity  among  us  was  to  decry  our 
hated  rival  as  stoutly  as  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  do 
all  we  could  to  be  like  it.  Fortunately,  however,  no  one 
has  ever  succeeded  in  this  object,  and  Totemwell  is  still  as 
sweet  a  wild-flower  as  can  be  found  anywhere  among  the 
New  England  hills. 

But,  though  it  can  never  be  great,  it  is  destined,  which 
is  far  better,  to  be  famous ;  and  this  is  what  I  am  now  about 
to  relate. 

One  blustering  afternoon  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1836,  a  single  traveler  jolted  wearily  over  the  rough  and 
frozen  road  that  led  to  Totem welL  He  cast,  from  time  to 
Uine,  anxious  glances  towards  the  western  sky,  and  then 
along  the  way  that  yet  lay  before  him,  as  if  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  sun  or  himself  would  get  home  first  The  sun  ev- 
idently had  the  advantage,  for  it  was  all  down-hill  with 
him,  and  his  way  was  smooth  and  open  :  the  horizon  was 
already  on  fire  with  the  smoke  of  his  axles,  while  our  trav- 
eler was  yet  several  miles  from  home.  The  latter  seemed 
at  length  to  abandon  the  contest,  and,  drawing  the  bufialo 
robes  closer  about  him,  he  settled  gradually  down  into  his 
seat  in   a  moderate  and  philosophic  way,  which   showed 
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that  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  disturbed  by  trifles.  He  had 
proceeded  in  this  manner  nearly  a  mile,  and  the  dusk  of 
evening  was  already  closing  around  him,  when  suddenly  the 
horse  pricked  up  his  ears,  and  the  next  moment,  at  a  turn 
in  the  road,  they  came  upon  an  overturned  stage>coach,  or 
rather  wagon,  and  a  little  group  of  figures,  stupid  or  dis- 
tracted, like  a  swarm  of  bees  round  their  rifled  hive. 

The  traveler  loosened  his  robes,  and  tightened  his  reins, 
then  springing  from  his  wagon,  he  left  his  norse  standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  with  a  simple  **  Wo !  Sam !"  and 
approached  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

"  Ah,  Deacon  Redwood,  Fm  pesky  glad  to  see  you,"  cried 
the  driver,  "  here^i  a  complete  smash-up  as  ever  I  see,  and 
what  to  do's  more  than  I  know." 

**  How  many  are  there  of  you  ?"  said  the  deacon. 

"  There's  four  of  us,  besides  this  lady  and  little  girl,  and 
she's  so  weak  she  never  can  walk  that  far  to  save  her  life." 

"  FU  take  them  in  my  wagon  :  the  rest  must  walk.  You 
can  stay  by  the  baggie  till  I  send  some  one  to  help  you. 
Where  does  the  lady  stop  ?" 

"  She  was  going  to  stop  at  the  tavern ;  but  she's  in  a 
mighty  poor  way,  and  I  doubt  if  she'll  be  taken  as  good 
care  of  there  as  she  ought" 

"  Very  well,  we  must  see  if  there  isn't  a  better  place  for 
her.  This  way,  madam,  if  you  please,  but  she  can't  walk ; 
one  of  you  must  help  her ;  and  here,  give  me  the  child. 
Poor  little  lamb !  she  s  almost  frozen,  Fll  wrap  her  in  the 
buffalo.  All  right,  Lijah,  I'll  have  some  one  here  in  less 
than  an  hour." 

No  sooner  said  than  done :  the  helpless  mother  and  her 
child  were  carefully  deposited  in  the  wagon ;  and  the  dea- 
con drove  away,  followed  at  a  little  distance  by  the  envious 
pedestrians. 

"  Well,"  said  Lijah,  as  soon  as  they  were  all  out  of  sight, 
**  for  a  bad  job,  I  don't  know  nothing  that  could  turned  out 
luckier.  If  Deacon  Redwood  ain't  one  of  the  smartest  men, 
and  one  o'  the  best  men,  too,  that  ever  prayed  in  meetin',  then  I 
miss  my  guess.  If  all  church  members  was  like  him,  I'd 
jine  the  church  to-morrow  myself." 

It  was  too  dark  now  to  see  the  deacon's  face ;  but,  as  he 
drew  near  home,  he  said  litUe,  and  his  hopefulness  seemed 
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to  dimiiiiBh.  He  stopped  a  moment  at  the  tavern  to  leave 
word  of  the  accident,  and  even  aaked  to  see  the  landlord  ; 
httt  before  he  could  make  his  appearance  the  deac6n  had 
changed  his  mind,  and,  with  an  excess  of  decision  that 
seemed  to  savor  of  weakness,  he  drove  directly  to  his  own 
door. 

The  door  opened  at  the  same  instant ;  and  then,  to  com- 
pare great  things  with  small,  a  tallow  candle  and  a  sharp 
female  voice  thundered  and  lightened  in  the  dull  ear  and 
duller  ejes  of  night. 

"  So !"  cried  the  voice,  "  you've  got  home  at  last  We've 
been  waiting  supper  this  two  hours,  but  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  have  you  ffot  now  ?" 

**  Fve  brought  you  bome  a  visitor — a  hidy  and  her  little 
girl,  that  were  upset  in  the  stage.  They  were  going  to  the 
tavern,  but  they're  not  very  well,  so  I  thought  they'd  be 
more  comfortable  here." 

^^  Visitors !  Fll  warrant,  and  sick  to  boot.  What  have  I 
to  do  with  visitors,  and  who's  going  to  wait  on  'em  I  won- 
der! It's  always  ^he  way,  but  they  shan't  set  foot  inside 
my  house,  that's  flat  '  I  wonder  what  such  folks  think  a 
tavern's  for." 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  is  none  of  their  doing — the  mother 
is  too  weak  to  speak,  and  the  little  girl  isn't  much  over 
three.    They  don't  know  but  this  is  the  tavern." 

'*  111  soon  teach  'em,  then;  and  as  for  you,  Deacon  Red- 
wood, I  wonder  you  don't  know  no  better  than  to  bring  a 
parcel  of  beggars  home  in  this  way,  and  this  time  o'  ni^t 
But  I  said  before,  they  shan't  set  foot  inside  of  the  house, 
and  I  say  so  again." 

^  Catherine  !  they  are  my  guests,  and  you  must  receive 
them — with  decency,  at  least,  if  not  with  kindness ;"  and 
so  saying,  the  deacon  returned  to  the  wagon;  and,  lifting  out 
first  the  child  and  then  the  mother,  he  carried  them  into 
the  house,  and  bestowed  them  as  comfortably  as  he  knew 
how  before  the  half-starved  fire. 

" There,"  said  he,  "you'll  soon  feel  better  now,  but  first 
we  must  have  on  some  more  wood,  there !  Now  I'll  go  and 
take  care  of  my  horse ;  and  Catherine,"  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "do  see  if  you  can't  find  something  a  little  nice  for  sup- 
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per, — some  cake  or  preserves,  or  something  o'  the  sort,  for  I 
know  they  must  be  hungry." 

**  I  guess  what's  good  enough  for  us  is  good  enough  for 
them,"  muttered  his  wife  as  the  deacon  disappeared ;  '^yes,  and 
he's  made  fire  enough  to  roast  an  ox.  I  ain't  a  going  to  see 
any  such  waste,  I  know ;"  and,  with  the  word,  she  boldly 
rescued  from  the  flames  two  of  the  largest  sticks,  and,  hav- 
ing sprinkled  them  with  water,  she  stowed  them  away  again 
in  the  little  closet  by  the  side  of  the  fire-place,  from  which 
they  had  just  been  taken.  The  deacon,  on  coming  in,  at 
once  detected  this  stratagem,  but  he  bit  his  lip  and  said 
nothing.  Meanwhile,  tiie  strange  lady  sat  in  the  same 
position,  looking  into  the  fire  with  that  stupid  insensibility 
produced  by  cold  and  sorrow ;  while  the  little  girl,  leaning 
against  her,  looked  wistfully,  now  in  her  mother's  face,  and 
now  at  the  supper  which  Mrs.  Redwood  was  arranging 
upon  the  table. 

"  Come,"  said  the  deacon, "  supper's  ready.  Won't  you 
set  up  to  the  table,  and  take  a  cup  of  tea  ?  It  will  do  you 
good."  • 

The  lady  made  a  motion  mechanically,  as  if  to  accept 
this  invitation ;  but  her  spirits  suddenly  failed  her,  and  she 
fell  forward  in  a  fainting  fit  upon  the  floor.  She  recovered 
with  difficulty ;  and,  as  she  was  evidently  too  weak  for  any 
farther  effort,  the  deacon  suggested  that  she  had  better  re- 
tire as  soon  as  a  room  could  be  prepared  for  her  reception. 

"  I'll  go  and  light  a  fire,"  said  he,  "  in  the  north  cham- 
ber, and  you'd  better  air  the  sheets,  for — " 

"  You  go  along,  will  you  ?"  retorted  his  wife,  "  and  leave 
me  to  see  to  that  A  fire  this  time  o'  year !  He  means  to 
burn  us  out  of  house  and  home,  I  do  believe." 

In  half  an  hour  the  room  was  ready,  and  Mrs.  Redwood 
very  ungraciously  assisted  her  unwelcome  ^est  up  stairs. 

"  You  stay  with  me,  won't  you  ?"  said  the  deacon  to  the 
little  girl,  ^^  and  have  some  supper.  See,  here's  some  nice 
bread  and  butter  and  raspberry." 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any  supper,"  replied  the  child,  burst  • 
ing  out  afresh  into  a  passion  of  tears ;  '*  I  want  to  go  with 
mama." 

"  Yes,  but  you'd  better  eat  some  supper  first ;  it  will  do 
you  good ;  see  there !    Doesn't  that  look  nice  ?"    And  he 
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held  out  a  dice  of  bread*  and  butter,  thickly  covered  with 
raspberrj  jam,  as  he  spoke. 

^  I  want  to  go  with  mama.    Mama !  mama !  where  are 

jou  r 

"  Well,  you  shall,"  cried  the  kind-hearted  deacon, "  but 
perhaps  you'll  eat  it  up  stairs  f  and  so  saying,  he  took  the 
little  girl  in  one  hand,  and  the  tempting  morsel  in  the  other, 
and  proceeded  to  the  room  whither  his  wife  had  already 
conducted  the  stranger.  "'  There,  you'll  eat  it  now,  won't 
you  ?" 

^  Yes,  but  I  want  to  be  with  mama,  you  said  I  should." 

"Well,  ain't  you  with  herT 

"  I  can  see  her,  but  I  can't  touch  her.  I  want  to  touch 
her." 

"  But  Vm  afraid  you'll  disturb  her,  she's  so  sick  and 
tired." 

"  No,  I  shan't  'sturb  her ;  she  likes  to  have  me  close  to 
her,  as  close  as  I  can  get ;  don't  you  mama !" 

"  Yes,  dear,"  replied  the  mother,  in  a  faint  whisper,  "  you 
can't  get  too  close.  In  my  heart,  and  in  my  arms — not 
long — no,  not  long ;  but  come,  dear." 

"  Isn't  there  any  thing  we  can  do  for  you!"  said  the  dea- 
con. *  . 

*'  No — ^no — ^all  I  want  is  rest  I  thank  you.  But  where 
is  Mary  ?"  » 

"  My  wife  will  bring  her  to  you,"  said  the  deacon ;  "  and 
she  will  set  the  hearth-brush  by  your  bed,  so  that  if  you 
want  any  thing  in  the  night,  you  can  knock.  We  shall  hear, 
for  we  sleep  just  below." 

^  Are  we  going  to  stay  here  always,  mama  f "  said  Mary, 
as  soon  as  they  were  left  alone  together. 

**  No,  my  dear,  not  long ;  only  a  few  days,  perhaps  not 
so  much.  But  don't  yon  like  to  stay  here  ?  This  gentleman 
seems  very  kind  to  you." 

^  Yes,  mama,  and  I  love  him  dearly  because  he  is  so  good 
to  you ;  but  I  don't  like  that  woman  any ;  do  you,  mama !" 
^  You  shouldn't  say  so,  my  dear,  for  I  am  sure  she  is  very 
good  to  take  so  much  trouble ;  but  listen  now  to  what  I 
have  to  say.  Do  you  think  you  could  get  along  without 
me,  if  I  should  have  to  leave  you  for  a  little  while  ?" 
^  How  long,  mama,  seven  minutes  f" 
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^  Yes,  my  dear,  longer  than  that— a  great  deal,  but  not 
long.    A  week,  two  weeks." 

^  Oh  no,  I  never  could  get  along  without  you  so  long  as 
that  But  you  aint  agoing  to  leave  me,  are  you,  mama  ? 
Why  can't  I  go  with  you  ?" 

'*  Because,  my  dear,  I  may  have  to  go  on  a  long  journey, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  convenient  for  you  to  go  with  me ;  but 
there,  don't  cry,  dear ;  we  can  talk  more  about  it  in  the 
morning.    I  am  very  tired  now." 

**  Shall  you  be  any  better  in  the  morning,  mama  ?" 

**  In  the  morning  ?  Oh  yes,  in  the  morning ;  sorrow  may 
endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 

"  And  shall  I  see  you  then,  mama  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  dear,  I  hope  so — I  know  so." 

^  And  will  the  sun  shine,  and  will  it  be  warm  and  pleas- 
ant?" 

^'  It  will  be  warm  and  pleasant — yes — ^but  that  city  hath 
no  need  of  the  sun.  But  don't  talk  any  more  about  it  now, 
dear ;  you'll  break  my  heart  0  !  would  it  were  that  morn- 
ing now !" 

"  Will  it  be  a  long  time  before  morning,  mama  ?" 

**  Yes — ^no— the  night  is  long — and  very  dark  ;  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning.  O,  my  precious  child!  if  your 
fiither  were  only  here  I  But  he  is  here,  and  he  will  take 
care  of  ypu.'V 

'*  I  don't  see  him,  mama." 

^'  He  is  in  heaven.  You  cannot  see  him ;  but  he  sees 
you,  and  will  be  with  you." 

"  And  my  other  papa  is  in  Rio  Jero.  Well,  good  night, 
mama;"  and  the  next  moment  she  fell  asleep. 

The  deacon's  family  were  stirring  early,  the  next  morning ; 
and  it  was  hardly  six  when  Mrs.  Redwood,  at  the  request  of 
her  husband,  went  to  in<juire  after  the  welfare  of  her  guests. 
She  entered  the  room  without  knocking,  and  drew  near  the 
bed.  The  mother  and  child  lay  folded  m  each  other's  arms ; 
their  cheeks  almost  touching,  and  the  extreme  pallor  of  the 
one  in  strange  contrast  with  the  bloom  of  the  other.  Their 
rare  beauty  attracted  Mrs.  Redwood's  attention ;  she  drew 
nearer,  and  surveyed  them  more  at  leisure.  She  smoothed 
the  counterpane,  and  as  she  did  so  her  hand  touched  the 
mother's  cheek.    The  hand  of  death  had  been  there  before 
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ber.  He  had  aimed  so  true,  his  fatal  dart  had  struck  the 
mother  and  spared  the  child.  With  a  fearful  shriek,  Mrs. 
Redwood  alarmed  her  husband  ;  but  when  ho  entered  the 
chamber,  she  could  only  point  at  the  bed  with  her  trembling 
finger — ^speak  she  could  not.  The  little  girl,  awakened  by 
their  cries,  clung  aft'righted  to  her  dead  mother ;  but  neither 
voice  UOT  sight  nor  touch  could  now  bring  her  any  nearer. 
Oh !  what  a  mockery  of  communion  is  that  distant  nearness ! 
blind  eye,  deaf  ear,  cold  touch !  can  any  veil  be  so  thin,  yet 
so  impenetrable  ? 

Thus  early  was  little  Mary  cast  among  strangers.  As 
soon  as  the  remains  of  her  mother  had  been  laid  in  the 
village  churchyard,  the  deacon  exerted  himself  to  discover 
her  relations.  All  that  he  could  learn  from  Mary  was  that 
her  name  was  Wallace,  that  she  had  been  living  in  a  large 
house  with  other  houses  all  around  it,  and  that  her  father 
had  sailed  some  time  before  for  Kio  Janeiro.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  contents  of  her  mother's  trunk  added  nothing  to 
this  information.  It  contained  simply  a  variety  of  wearing 
apparel,  none  of  the  marks  on  whica  were  legible,  and  a 
few  books,  in  one  of  which  was  written  in  a  bold,  strong 
hand,  ^For  my  dear  Maiy,^  from  her  affectionate  husband.^' 

Still,  the  deacon  thought  he  should  have  little  difficulty. 
lie  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  inserted  in  several  pa[)ers, 
containing  a  full  account  of  the  particulars  of  this  sad  aifair, 
and  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  Mr.  Wallace  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
though  his  igncMranca  of  his  christian  name  rendered  success 
in  tlmt  quarter  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  meantime  he 
did  what  he  could  to  reconcile  Mary  to  her  situation  ;  and 
his  efforts  would  probably  have  been  successful,  if  his  wife 
had  not  done  all  in  her  power  to  counteract  them.  But 
Mary's  grace  and  beauty,  so  far  from  softening  her  ferocious 
temper,  only  offended  her  still  more  by  the  contrast  it  afforded 
to  her  own  children ;  and  as  her  power  in  the  house  was 
greater  than  that  of  her  husband,  ^e  was  able  to  gratify 
her  malice  without  restraint. 

So  month  after  month  passed  away,  without  bringing 
any  tidings  of  her  relations ;  and  as  the  prospect  of  being  freed 
from  this  new  burden  grew  less  and  less,  so  did  Mrs.  Red- 
wood's indignation  increase  in  the  same  proportion,  and 
every  day  Mary's  situation  beoame  more  uncomfortable.  She 
2* 
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was  Bot  old  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  feel  the  ftill  extent  of  her  mis- 
fortune, but  she  was  old  enough  to  feel  neglect  and  ill  treats 
ment  and  the  want  of  that  afiection  to  which  shcr  had  been 
accQBtomed.  In  short,  the  greatest  calamity  had  befallen 
her  that  can  befall  a  child,  or  in  fact  any  human  being 
whatever.  There  was  nothing  that  she  could  love.  Deacon 
Redwood  was  always  or  almost  always  kind  to  her,  but  he 
was  very  little  at  home.  His  manners,  too,  were  cold  and 
reserved,  andiiot  at  all  calculated  to  win  the  affections  of  a 
child.  At  meal  times,  and  it  was  then  only  that  Mary  saw 
him,  he  was  silent  and  abstracted.  The  children,  of  whom 
there  were  three,  took  pattern  from  their  mother,  and  their 
chief  delight  was  to  torment  the  little  outcast  in  every  way 
that  malice  and  ingenuity  could  invent ;  and  that  ingenuity, 
as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  was  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

Mary's  only  place  of  refuge  from  her  persecutors  was  a 
retired  spot  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  garden,  where  she 
had  found  a  space  between  a  row  of  aged  currant  bushes 
and  the  tottering  fence,  into  which  she  could  squeeze  without 
much  difficulty,  and  where  she  was  effectually  screened  from 
all  observation.  She  called  this  her  arbor ;  and  here  she 
spent  a  great  part  of  every  pleasant  day,  playing,  not  with 
her  doll  or  any  of  thoee  rare  and  costly  toys  to  which  she 
had  been  accustomed,  but  with  a  few  bits  of  purple  crockery 
that  she  had  picked  up  about  the  house,  and  the  nozzle  of  a 
tin  coffee-pot  that  she  had  found  in  the  street  when  returning 
from  Deacon  Redwood's  store,  and  which  she  valued  more 
highly  than  any  one  who  has  never  been  a  child  can  com- 
prehend. 

One  day,  after  an  unusual  act  of  cruelty  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Mrs.  Redwood,  she  had  retired  as  usual  to  her  arbor,  and ' 
was  giving  herself  up  without  restraint  to  a  passion  of  tears, 
when  she  heard  a  pleasant  voice  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  that  said,  '^  My  dear,  what  ails  you  9  what  are  you 
crying  forT 

Mary  stopped  instantly,  and  applying  her  eve  to  a  knot- 
hole in  the  fence,  through  which  she  had  often  surveyed 
with  strange  wonder  and  longing  the  world  beyond,  she  saw 
first  a  few  inches  of  calico  of  a  very  gay  and  cheerful  pat- 
tern, then  a  clean  checked  apron,  and  finally  a  widow's  cap, 
in  which  was  framed  one  of  the  mostsimple,  good-natured  faces 
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that  can  be  imagined,  with  a  pair  of  little  twinkliog  eyest 
that  seemed  brimful  of  inquisitiveness  and  vivacity.  Mary 
remained  perfectly  silent,  hoping  yet  fearing  that  Uiis  heav* 
enly  apparition  would  speedily  retire;  but  presently  she 
spoke  again,  "  Say,  little  rirl,  what  ails  you  P 
"  Who  are  you  ?"  said  Mary. 

**  Oh,  it's  only  me,  dear,"  said  the  little  lady,  trying  in 
vain  to  reach  hign  enough  to  see  over  the  fence. 
"  But  what's  your  name  I" 

**  My  name  ?  why,  do  hear  the  child !    My  name,  dear, 
is  Bethany,  Aunt  Bethany.    But  what's  youre  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Mary  Wallace ;  but  are  you  my  aunt  ?** 
"  Yes,  dear,  if  you'd  like  to  have  me.     I'm  everybody's 
aunt    But  you  haven't  told  me  yet  what  ails  you." 

^  My  mama  is  gone  away,  and  I  am  all  alone ;  that's 
what  ails  me." 

^  But  there's  Deacon  Redwood,  afid  Mrs.  Redwood,  and 
all  the  children ;  don't  you  love  them  ?" 

"  Say,  dear,  don't  you  like  to  live  with  Deacon  Redwood  ? 
"No." 

"Well,  how  should  you  like  to  come  and  live  with  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Mary,  softly. 

**  I  guess  you'd  like  to,  very  wdl ;  but  look  through  the 

fence,  dear,  and  then  mebbe  you  can  tell  better.     Here  I 

am,  dear,  right  here ;  do  you  see  ?     There,  now,  shouldn't 

you  like  to  come  and  live  with  me  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  I'm  sure  I  should,  if  I  only  could." 
"  Well,  my  dear,  we'll  see.  I  guess  I  can  contrive  it 
You  don't  know  how  good  I  am  at  contriving  things  some- 
times. You'd  wonder  enough,  I  dare  say.  But  I'll  go  and 
see  Mrs.  Redwood  this  minute ;  and  you  run  along,  too,  for 
I  shall  want  to  see  you." 

Aunt  Bethany  was  as  good  as  her  word.  She  went  first 
to  the  store  to  see  the  deacon,  and  then  to  the  house  to  see 
his  wife,  and  inform  them  of  her  wish  of  adopting  Mary  as 
her  own  child.  Mrs.  Redwood,  you  may  be  sure,  made  no 
objection ;  and  indeed,  so  impatient  were  all  concerned  to 
witness  the  fulfillment  of  the  bargain,  that  that  very  night 
saw  Mary  transferred  to  her  new  abode.  She  carried  with 
her  what  remained  of  her  scanty  wardrobe,  the  more  val- 
uable portion  having  be^n  idready  appropriated  by  Vx^ 
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Redwood,  to  repay  her,  as  she  said,  for  the  expeoae  and 
trouble  of  keeping  the  child  bo  long.  She  would  gladly 
have  done  the  same  with  the  watch  that  had  belon^sd  to 
Mrs.  Wallace,  but  she  was  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  yield  that  up  to  Aunt  Bethany,  and  content  herself  with 
several  other  articles  of  more  trifling  value. 

Mrs.  Grant,  or  Aunt  Bethany  as  she  was  oftener  called, 
had  a  maiden  sister  somewhat  older  than  herself ;  and  though 
Mary  had  not  seen  this  lady  more  than  once,  and  even  then 
at  a  safe  distance,  she  could  not  think  of  an  introduction  to 
her  without  dismay.  Some  may  peihaps  regard  this  last 
sentence  as  a  blunder,  and  think  I  should  have  said,  '^  Though 
she  had  seen  her  very  often.''  But  not  so ;  on  the  contrary, 
if  she  had  seen  her  oflener  she  would  have  been  still  more 
alarmed.  For  it  was  found  invariably  to  be  the  case,  that 
the  more  one  saw  of  Aunt  Rebecca  the  greater  was  his  awe 
and  admiration.  And,  in  truth,  she  was  a  formidable  per- 
sonage, and  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  stouter  breasts 
than  that  of  Mary.    But  I  anticipate. 

The  house  occupied  by  this  amiable  pair  was  tall  and 
old-fashioned.  An  immense  wood-pile^  standing  before  the 
door,  gave  welcome  promise  of  wide  clumneys  and  cheerful 
fires.  The  yard  was  paved  with  a  thick  layer  of  chips  that 
had  gone  on  accumulating  for  many  years.  Nearer  the 
house  was  a  row  of  poplars,  whose  naked  and  withered  tops 
had  been  cut  off  a  few  years  before,  and  now  a  vigorous 
growth  covered  the  unsightly  scar.  Passing  through  the 
narrow  garden  that  skirted  two  sides  of  the  house,  with 
here  and  there  a  trim  lilac  or  siringa,  Mary  followed  Aunt 
Bethany  into  the  end  door,  and  turning  to  the  left  found 
herself  in  a  small  parlor  or  sitting  room,  opening  into  the 
kitchen. 

Now,  as  this  room  occupies  a  very  prominent  position 
in  our  story,  and  is,  indeed,  the  theater  where  our  most 
interesting  scenes  will  be  represented,  I  must  stop  a  moment 
to  descri^  it  more  particularly.  In  this  life  every  one  has 
his  peculiar  trial.  With  one  it  is  poverty,  with  another  a 
scolding  wife,  with  another  pimples.  I  once  knew  a  lady, 
young,  rich,  beautiful,  whose  only  trial  was  a  wart  on  the 
end  of  her  nose.  It  was  a  very  litUe  wart,  hardly  to  be  der 
tected  with  a  microscope,  yet  it  imbittered  her  whole  exist- 
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ence.  It  was  Mordecai  sitiiiig  ia  tho  king's  gate.  But 
Aunt  Rebecca's  trial  was  none  of  these ;  it  was  simply  the 
little  room  we  have  just  entered.  Yet  it  was  a  pleasant 
looking  room  enough,  not  handsome,  certainly,  nor  spacious, 
but  it  was  snug  and  homelike,  and  convenient^  and  the  sun 
lay  there  nearly  all  the  day.  But  all  these  advantages 
were  lost  upon  Aunt  Rebecca,  because  it  wanted  regularity. 
A  picture  tnat  hung  in  one  comer — it  hung  there  because 
there  was  no  other  place  to  hang  it — showed  exactly  what 
her  views  were  upon  this  important  subject.  It  was  a  pic- 
ture done  in  silk,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  in  Aunt 
Rebecca's  girlhood;  but,  as  she  often  declared,  she  could 
not  do  it  better  now.  It  was  a  rural  scene,  such  perhaps 
as  nature  might  have  designed  if  she  had  been  trained  by  a 
French  tutor.  A  trim  cottage  stood  in  the  center  of  the 
foreground,  with  a  poplar  and  a  maple  on  the  right  hand, 
and  a  poplar  and  a  maple  on  the  left  A  ploughman  with 
a  yoke  of  oxen  on  one  side,  were  balanced  by  a  milkmaid 
and  two  cows  on  the  other.  A  row  of  seven  mountains  form- 
ed a  very  respectable  picket  fence  in  the  rear. 

This  was  Aunt  Rebecca's  beau  ideal ;  and  if  she  had 
designed  the  house  in  which  she  lived,  she  would  undoubt- 
edly have  made  it  to  correspond.  She  would  have  had  the 
fireplace  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  not  varying  an  inch  to 
tho  right  or  lef^, — ^the  doors  and  windows  would  have  stood 
like  the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids  at  a  wedding,  whether 
they  led  where  it  was  convenient  or  inconvenient,  or  didn't 
lead  anywhere  at  all, — so  that  a  stranger,  on  entering  and 
turning  round  once  or  twice,  would  have  been  entirely  at  a 
loss  which  way  to  get  out. 

Now,  unfortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  this  room,  in 
which  she  was  fated  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
possessed  none  of  these  advttntages.  The  wide  straddling 
fireplace  seemed  afifected  with  the  hip  complaint,  and  thrust 
one  of  its  gouty  legs  close  up  to  the  adjacent  wall.  Its 
waist  was  pinched  out  of  all  reasonable  proportion,  like  a  mod- 
em belle ;  and,  fitting  snugly  into  the  left  side,  so  high  that 
even  Aunt  Rebecca  could  not  reach  it  without  the  aid  of  a 
chair,  was  a  mysterious  sort  of  cupboard,  that  answered  very 
well  the  idea  of  a  bag  or  reticule.  On  the  opponte  side,  a  nar- 
row door^  fastened  by  a  wooden  button,  opened  into  a  dark 
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closet  under  the  stairs,  iDhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
shoes  and  shawls,  and  bonnets,  which  gave  shelter  to  a 
whole  family  of  ghosta  and  witches.  The  rest  of  the  apart- 
ment displayed  a  corresponding  want  of  that  correspondence 
which  was  the  light  of  the  eyes  to  Aunt  Rebecca ;  so  that, 
as  she  often  declared,  it  was  the  hardest  room  in  the  world 
to  put  to  rights,  and  gave  the  least  satisfaction  after  it  was 
done. 

When  the  plan  of  adopting  Mary  was  proposed  by  Aunt 
Bethany,  Aunt  Rebecca  had  at  first  set  her  face  against  it, 
partly  because  she  thought  it  would  occasion  her  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  partly  because  she  had  not  proposed  it 
herself.  She  concluded,  however,  on  second  thoughts,  that 
such  talents  as  hers  ought  not  to  be  unemployed,  and  that 
it  was  her  solemn  duty  to  exert  them  for  the  benefit  of  this 
deserted  orphan.  Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  she 
seemed  to  have  provided  herself  with  a  double  portion  of 
dignity ;  and  after  performing  her  usual  household  duties 
with  even  more  than  her  usu^  scrupulosity,  precisely  as  the 
clock  struck  three  she  sat  down  to  prepare  for  the  expected 
interview. 

On  being  ushered  into  this  awful  presence,  Mary's  cour- 
age entirely  deserted  her,  and  she  clung  to  Aunt  Bethany 
for  protection ;  but  this  silent  homage  was  of  all  others  most 
grateful  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  indeed  there  was  no  way  in 
which  one  was  so  sure  of  obtaining  her  favor.  She  smiled 
graciously  upon  Mary,  and  rising  to  meet  her  as  she  timidly 
approached,  shook  hands  with  her  as  if  she  had  been  forty 
years  old,  or  thirty-five  at  the  very  least,  asked  her  how  she 
did,  said  she  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  finally  invited  her  to 
take  a  seat. 

Aft^r  supper,  which  was  the  best  Mary  had  eaten  since 
she  came  to  Totemwell,  Aunt  Bethany  brought  down  a 
little  chair  from  the  garret,  and  having  installed  Manr  in  it 
in  front  of  the  fire,  she  began  to  give  vent  to  her  delight 
and  satisfaction  by  exclaiming,  **  There,  now,  I  declare !  isn't 
that  nice  ?  Aint  you  glad  9  I  never  felt  so  merry  in  all 
my  bom  days.  Ah  well,  if  only  my  poor  dear  Joshua  was 
alive  to  see  the  day  !  But  it's  all  right,  and  he's  gone  to  a 
better  world." 

When  Mary  was  at  length  absolutely  too  tired  to  sit  up 
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any  longer,  the  good  lady,  though  sorely  against  her  will, 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  Uie  remonstrancee  of  Aunt  Rebec- 
ca, and  carry  her  little  protege  up  stairs  to  bed.  She  did 
not  leave  her,  however,  till  she  had  almost  smothered  her 
with  kisses,  and  asked  her  twenty  times  if  she  was  nirann 
enough ;  and  when  at  last  Mary  fell  asleep,  she  did  so  think- 
ing that,  except  her  own  dear  mama,  there  was  nobody  in 
the  ^orld  that  knew  half  so  well  how  to  be  kind, as  Aunt 
Bethany. 

The  winter  and  spring  passed  away,  and  Mary's  love 
towards  Aunt  Bethany,  and  respect  towards  Aunt  Rebecca, 
were  greater  than  ever.  Aunt  Bethany  was  not  slow  to 
return  her  affection ;  and  though  Aunt  Rebecca  did  her  best 
to  conceal  her  wealmess,  and  would  have  been  highly  indig- 
nant to  have  had  such  a  charge  brought  against  her,  yet  it 
was  evident  that  she  loved  Mary  better  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world.  Indeed,  she  loved  her  more  than  Marv  or 
any  one  else,  or  even  she  herself,  supposed.  But  her  love 
manifested  itself  in  a  very  different  way  from  that  of  her  sister. 
Aunt  Bethany  showed  her  affection  by  smiles,  kisses,  ginger- 
bread, and  similar  tokens,  and  by  letting  Mary  do  exactly  as 
she  pleased ;  Aunt  Rebecca  declared  hers  by  frowning  and 
shaking  her  head,  and  by  exacting  the  strictest  obedience  in 
every  particular.  Thus  one  supplied  the  sweet  and  the  other 
the  sour,  and  in  this  way  produced  a  sort  of  moral  punch,  or 
lemonade,  which  all  who  have  tried  it  must  allow  to  be  far 
more  agreeable  as  well  as  more  salutary  than  if  the  latter 
ingredient  had  been  omitted.  The  mixture  perhaps  was  a 
trifle  too  strong,  which  might  have  made  it  disagree  with 
the  stomach ;  but  this  fault  was  fortunately  remedied,  ere 
any  very  bad  results  had  followed,  by  a  seasonable  dilution. 
In  pldn  words  Mary  would  have  run  great  danger  of  being 
spoiled  by  to  omuch  tenderness  on  the  one  hand  and  too 
much  severity  on  the  other,  if  a  fourth  member  had  not  been 
added  to  the  family,  who  by  sharing  and  thereby  mitiga- 
ting both  those  auaUties  rendered  them  comparatively  harm- 
less. But  as  this  new  comer  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
our  intended  hero,  we  would  not  for  the  world  be  guilty  of 
so  much  rudeness  as  introducing  him  at  the  end  of  a 
chapter. 


CHAPTER    II. 


FUILIP  BETS  OUT  ON  niS  TRAVELS. 

If  our  hero  had  beeu  aware  of  the  honor  that  awaited 
him,  perad venture  this  knowledge,  so  flattering,  to  his  vanity, 
would  have  somewhat-alleviated  the  distress  with  which  he 
looked  good  bye  to  his  father's  house  and  the  little  family 
group  that  stood  on  the  front  steps  watching  his  departure. 
But  unfortunately  his  prurient  imagination  was  unable  to 
foresee  so  glorious  a  destiny  ;  and  neither  the  bright  silv  er 
dollar  in  his  trowsers'  pocket  nor  the  well-filled  box  of  sugar 
plums  carefully  packed  in  the  top  of  his  gaping  horsehair 
trunk  could  entirely  supply  its  place.  His  ^llow-travelers — 
a  middle-aged  lady  with  a  band-box,  who  had  been  making 
a  visit  to  her  city  cousins ;  a  strong-minded  woman,  who 
asserted  her  rights  by  talking  in  a  very  loud  and  peremptory 
tone  to  the  driver,  and  by  putting  her  foot  upon  the  seat  in 
front  of  her  own ;  a  pleasant  man  without  much  brain,  and 
the  strings  of  his  collar  straggling  loose  behind ;  another 
of  disagreeable  smartness ;  and  two  or  three  ordinary  charac- 
ters whose  names  will  never  be  found  in  this  history  nor  in 
any  other, — ^had  no  more  suspicion  of  his  future  eelelinty  thaa 
he  had  himself.  They  looked  upon  him,  indeed,  as  a  very 
unimportant  personage;  and,  though  the  lady  with  the 
band-box  ask^  him  what  his  name  was,  and  where  he  was 
going,  and  the  good-natured  man  helped  him  into  his  seat, 
and  the  ill-natured  man  poked  him  with  his  elbow,  and  the 
ordinary  characters  paid  him  no  attention  whatever,  they 
all  thought,  as  far  as  they  thought  about  the  matter  at  all, 
that  he  was  only  a  bo^,  just  like  other  boys,  or  in  fact  rather 
more  stupid  and  uninteresting.  Nor  indeed  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for,  except  the  briefest  monosyllables,  they 
got  no  more  out  of  him  than  out  of  an  oyster ;  but,  as  even 
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that  pensive  bivalve,  thqugh  posseesiiig  a  greater  talent  fdr 
silence  than  even  an  Englishman,  mav  after  all  employ  his 
leisure  in  contemplations  deeper  and  more  profound  than 
the  most^loquacious  chatterer  could  ever  imagine,  so  our 
hero,  though  he  said  nothing,  was  yet  far  from  being  idle, 
as  the  event  will  show.  The  farther  he  went  out  into  the 
world,  the  deeper  he  dived  down  into  himself;  and  not  only 
his  senses,  but  his  expression  even,  which  usually  reside  on 
the  surface,  on  the  frontiers  as  it  were  of  our  little  kingdom, 
seemed  all  to  have  forsaken  their  post  and  retired  into  the 
interior,  to  the  very  court  and  palace  of  their  king,  where 
they  held  high  jubUee,  and  thought  nothing^,  cared  nothing, 
for  what  was  passing  in  the  world  around  them. 

The  strong-minded  woman,  who  had  from  the  first  re> 
gaided  Philip  with  evident  aversion,  seemed  now  determined 
to  deprive  him  of  the  only  comfort  he  had  left,  and  compel 
him  whether  he  would  or  not,  to  return  to  the  dismal  real- 
ities of  his  actual  existence. 

** What  you  thinking  of?"  she  exclaimed,  pushing  him 
with  her  foot. 

^  Me  ma'am  V^  replied  Philip,  looking  timidly  down  at 
her  dainty  slipper,  and  recalling  with  a  blush  the  ideas  it 
had  at  first  suggested. 

"  Yes,  you  ma'am !  come  speak  up,  and  let  us  know 
what  youVe  been  thinking  about  all  this  while ;  something 
very  interesting  I  dare  say." 

"Are  you  me  President's  wife  ?"  demanded  Philip  with 
all  the  awe  and  respect  befitting  such  a  question. 

"  The  President's  wife  !  no,  my  dear  I  what  could  have 
put  that  into  your  head  ?"  cried  the  lady ;  "  is  it  these 
feathers  in  my  hat,  or-— or  something  in  my  air  and  manner, 
my  looks  you  know ;  come  speak  up,  you  needn't  be  afraid ; 
what  is  it  ?  Her^l  I've  got  some  peppermints  in  my  bag, 
and  I  always  like  to  give  them  to  good  children.  Now  say, 
what  made  you  think  I  was  the  President's  wife  ?" 

"  Because  you  put  your  foot  up  on  the  seat ;"  returned 
Philip ;  whereupon  the  strong-minded  woman  hastily  put 
down  her  foot,  and  drew  as  far  back  as  possible  into  her 
own  comer;  while  the  good-natured  man,  and  the  ill- 
natured  man,  and  the  woman  with  the  band-box,  and  the 
ordinary  characters,  laughed  till  Philip  utterly  confounded 
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at  this  unexpected  buret  of  merriment,  thought  they  must 
be  all  out  of  their  senses.  By  degrees,  however,  they  sobered 
down  again,  and  Philip  once  more  returned  to  the  land  of 
dreams ;  though  ever  and  anon  the  good-natured  man  would 
stuff  his  handkerchief  into  his  mouth ;  and  whenever  he  did 
this,  the  whole  coach  was  sure  to  shake  in  the  most  unac- 
countable manner. 

Through  quiet  streets  of  white  houses  shaded  with  wil- 
lowy elms,  out  into  the  open  fields,  where  the  broad  sun- 
light lay  like  undrifted  snow,  or  through  the  dreaming 
woods,  where  the  thick  foliage  held  up  like  a  gossamer  the 
floating  falling  rays,  rolled  the  green  and  yellow  stage-coach 
bearing  our  hero  and  his  fortunes.  They  stopped  for  dinner 
at  a  little  town  into  which  they  came  about  noon ;  and 
here  Philip  and  his  horsehair  trunk — ^a  very  old  horse  it 
must  have  been — were  transferred  to  a  covered  w;»gon,  in 
which  he  was  to  go  the  remainder  of  his  journey. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the  wagon  drew  up 
before  the  door  of  the  old-fashioned  house  we  have  already 
described.  Philip  and  his  trunk  were  lifted  down,  the  one 
possessing  apparently  almost  as  much  volition  as  the  other: 
the  wagon  rolled  away ;  that  scene  was  closed,  and  another 
was  about  to  open.  The  necessity  of  action  fell  like  a  wet 
sheet  upon  our  hero.  He  looked  to  his  trunk  for  sympathy : 
the  hair  was  already  worn  ofif  its  comers ;  the  brass  nails 
that  studded  its  surface  were  of  a  rusty  brightness ;  and  the 
narrow  strip  of  leather,  that  was  intended  to  guard  the 
crevices  around  the  cover,  was  stiff  and  crooked  with  age. 
The  trunk  had  evidently  traveled  before,  and  if  it  could 
have  spoken,  would  doubtless  have  told  its  young  compan- 
ion what  to  do  next ;  indeed,  it  said  as  plainly  as  looks  could 
speak,  that  he  must  go  up  to  the  door  and  knock.  While 
he  was  mustering  courage  for  this  mighty  effort,  the  door 
opened,  and  the  next  moment  Aunt  Bebecca,  like  a  full- 
length  portrait  stood  framed  within  it 

This  sudden  apparition  was  not  calculated  to  remove 
his  fears.  Wisely  judging  that  first  appearances  are  usually 
the  most  effective,  Aunt  Rebecca  had  taken  time  before 
she  opened  the  door  to  throw  an  additional  degree  of  stern- 
ness into  her  demeanor ;  and  from  her  repository  of  voices 
she  now  raked  up  the  gruffest,  with  the  same  amiable  design. 
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At  the  same  time,  bj  a  backward  gesture  of  her  whoYe  per- 
son, difficult  to  explain  but  very  easy  to  be  understood,  she 
drove  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany  and  little  Sally  the  maid, 
and  Patsey  the  cat,  who  had  also  come  to  the  door  to  wel- 
come the  newcomer,  all  in  utter  discomfiture  back  into  the 
house. 

"  Your  name  is  Philip  Hastings,"  said  the  lady,  not  in- 
terrogatively but  afiSrmatively,  as  Philip  timidly  approached 
the  steps. 

^  Yes  ma'am  !*'  replied  Philip  casting  down  his  eyes,  and 
mysteriously  scraping  up  a  little  heap  of  gravel  with  his 
right  foot. 

"  You  needn't  tell  me,  for  I  knew  it  already ;  but  don't 
scrape  your  foot  about  in  that  way,  and  look  me  straight  in 
the  face ;  so,  you  needn't  look  so  frightened,  I'm  only  going 
to  study  your  physiognomy  a  little ;  there  I  that  will  do !" 
said  Aunt  Rel^cca,  already  prepossessed  in  his  iavor  by  his 
evident  inability  to  face  her  penetrating  gaze,  ^  You  call 
your  eyes  black,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  ma'am !  but  I  believe,  Fve 
'heard  my  mother  say  so ;"  replied  Philip,  feeling,  though 
he  hardly  knew  why,  a  slight  inclination  to  smile. 

"  Well !  well !  fiiey're  not  black  for  all  that,  only  hazel ; 
but  tell  me  what  sort  of  a  boy  are  you  ?  you  needn't  tell 
me  either,  for  I  know  well  enough  already."  And  then  she 
went  on,  speaking  half  to  herself  and  half  to  Philip, "  A  very 
well-behaved  child  indeed !  but  spoilt  by  too  much  tender- 
ness, as  all  children  are ;  but  easy  to  manage ;"  as  if,  as 
Falstaff  says  pleasantly  of  Justice  Shallow,  she  had  Philip 
already  between  her  thumb  and  finger  and  intended  pres- 
ently to  seal  with  him.  "Well !  you  can  come  in  now, 
but  be  sure  and  always  wipe  your  feet  clean  on  the  mat !" 

"  Now  sister !"  said  she,  returning  into  the  little  sitting 
room,  while  Philip  was  industriously  obepng  her  injunction, 
"  Fve  made  an  excellent  beginning  with  that  boy,  and  I 
beg  you  wont  go  to  spoiling  all  by  treating  him  as  if  he 
was  a  girl.  Remember !  there's  no  way  to  get  along  with 
boys  but  treating  'em  rather  rough  and  stem  like ;  for  as 
sure  as  you  go  to  fondling  and  petting  'em,  they're  sure  to 
take  advantage  of  it." 

"  Yes !  I  suppose  so,"  sighed  Aunt  Bethany ;  "but  poor 
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boy !  how  badly  he  must  feel  going  away  from  home  all 
alone  among  strangers,  and  he  so  young !  I  declare  how  I 
pity  him !" 

^^  Pity  him  as  much  as  you  choose,  but  don't  let  him  see 
anything  of  it ;  it  will  only  make  him  feel  worse :  he  will 
get  over  it  soon  enough,  I  dare  say,  and  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it.  Now  do,  just  for  once,  behave  like  a  sensible 
woman  and  my  sister !'' 

Thus  adjured,  poor  Aunt  Bethany  did  violence  to  her 
own  feelings,  and  squeezed  into  her  round,  good-humored 
face  as  much  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  sternness  as  it  was  capable 
of  expressing ;  so  that,  when  Philip  entered  the  room,  in- 
stead of  running  to  meet  him  as  ner  heart  prompted,  she 
remained  coldly  in  the  back-ground  sitting  in  her  low  rock- 
ing chair,  and  only  asked  mm  how  he  did,  and  if  he  was 
not  tired  with  his  journey. 

'^  No,  ma'am  !  not  very,"  he  replied,  stealing  a  glance 
at  her  countenance,  and  reading  in  it,  in  spite  of  its  assumed 
severity,  a  more  friendly  promise  than  he  had  seen  in  Aunt 
Rebecca's ;  '*  but  what  shall  I  do  with  my  trunk  ?" 

"  Oh  I  never  mind  about  your  trunk  now,"  said  Aunt 
Rebecca ;  "  I'll  tell  John  to  carry  it  up  stairs  into  your  room 
after  he's  done  his  chores ;  but  where  are  your  manners  9 
you  hav'nt  spoken  to  Mary  Wallace !  here  Mary,  come  here 
and  shake  hands ;  and,  if  he's  not  too  tired  you  can  take 
him  out  into  the  garden  till  supper  time ;  but  mind  you 
don't  run  on.  the  beds,  or  pick  any  of  the  flowers  without 
first  asking  leave !" 

As  Philip  declared  he  was  not  tired  in  the  least,  and 
indeed  manifested  the  utmost  willingness  to  agree  to  this 
proposition,  he  and  Mary  soon  found  themselves  in  the  gar- 
den ;  where  the  little  girl's  long-pent-up  eagerness  at  once 
broke  forth. 

"  Oh,  dear  Philip !  I'm  so  glad  -you've  come  1  for  I've 
been  so  lonely — nobody  to  play  with ;  and  now  we  shall 
have  such  nice  times !  and  you  shall  have  half  my  play- 
things ;  and  I've  got  the  dearest  little  kitten,  and  a  chicken, 
and  a  nest — for  myself^  you  know,  not  the  chicken — ^but  it's 
big  enough  I  guess  for  both  of  us ;  but  first  I  want  to  know 
if  you  are  going  to  love  me ;  because,  if  you're  not,  you 
know,  I  shan't  love  you  a  bit ;  but  if  you  4o,  oh !  I  shall 
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love  you,  oh  !  ever  bo  much;'*  and  here,  as  they  had  now 
reached  a  retired  part  of  the  garden,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  Philip's  neck  and  kissing  him,  exclaimed  "^  You  do 
love  me  now,  don't  you  ?  I  shaTi  feel  ever  so  badly  if  you 
don't ;  everybody  else  does,  but  I  want  you  to,  too ;  say, 
dear  Phil,  don't  you  love  me  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  replied  Philip,  looking  rather 
silly,  "  how  should  I  ?  I  never  saw  you  before." 

^  I  know,  but  you  can  love  me  just  one  little  bit,  and 
bimeby  you  can  love  me  better  perhaps ;  I'm  sure  I  love  you 
already,  as  well  as  if  I  had  known  you  ever  so  long ;  and  I 
can  be  your  little  sister,  and  you  shall  be  my  brother ;  I 
never  had  any  brother,  you  know ;  wont  you  now ! 

"  Fve  got  a  brother  and  four  sisters,"  said  Philip,  appar- 
ently, to  his  shame  be  it  spoken,  very  little  moved  by  this 
winning  address. 

"  Ebive  you  I"  said  Mary,  "  bow  you  must  have  cried 
when  you  came  away !" 

« I  didn't  cry  a  bit,"  said  Philip. 

"  Didn't  vou  I  why  I  should  have  cried  my  eyes  out ; 
but  perhaps  it's  because  I  never  had  a  sister." 

**  It's  because  you're  a  girl,"  said  Philip. 

"  Don't  boys  ever  cry  ?"  asked  Mary. 

"  Not  when  they  can  help  it ;  but  come,  let's  go  see 
your  nest !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Then  you  are  going  to  love  me  V* 

"  Yes  1  I  guess  so ;  but  don't  plague  me^  I  love  my 
mother." 

"Do  you?  oh  then!  youll  love  me,  I'm  sure."  And 
thus  relieved  of  her  doubt,  Mary  led  the  way  to  her  nest 

It  was  a  little  hollow  in  the  green  field  opening  into  the 
garden,  just  big  enough  for  Mary  to  sit  in  comfortably,  and 
was  now  half  mil  of  withered  daisies  and  dandelions  pulled 
to  pieces  and  strewed  over  the  bottom,  like  the  moss  and 
feathers  in  the  nest  of  a  robin. 

**  Oh  what  a  nice  nest  1"  cried  Philip,  "  now  let's  play. 
I'm  a  bird,  and  sitting  on  my  eggs  I"  and  he  at  once  en- 
sconced himself  in  the  little  hollow. 

"But  you're  not  a  bird,"  said  Mary ;  "  and  you  havn't 
any  eggs/^ 
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"No  matter  for  that!"  cried  Philip,  "we  can  make  be* 
lieve  80,  and  it  will  be  first-rate  fun." 

"Will  it?"  returned  Mary,  with  a  puzzled  air;  "but 
what  kind  of  bird  are  you  going  to  be  V* 

'*  Oh  !*'  said  Philip,  "  I'll  be  an  eagle ;  they're  very  big 
and  fierce,  you  know  ;  and  you  shall  be  a  lamb  I've  carried 
away  for  my  young  ones ;  come  here,  young  ones ;  here's  a 
nice  fat  lamb  I've  brought  home  for  your  supper  1" 

"  But  I'd  rather  not  be  a  lamb,"  said  Mary,  in  some 
alarm. 

"  Oh !  it  wont  hurt  you  a  bit ;  besides,  if  you  don't  I 
wont  love  you,"  cried  Philip,  already  aware  of  the  secret 
of  his  power. 

Thus  persuaded,  Mary  consented  to  be  a  lamb,  and  suf- 
fered Philip  to  tear  her  to  pieces  to  his  heart's  content 

"  Are  you  going  to  meeting  with  us  to-morrow  ?"  at 
length  she  asked,  when  both  were  somewhat  weary  of  this 
amusement. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  returned  Philip,  soberly ;  "  they'll  make 
us  go,  wont  they  ? 

"  Oh  yes !  but  don't  you  like  to  go  to  meeting  ?  I  do,  for 
then  I  have  on  my  new  frock ;  it's  ever  so  pretty ;  Dr.  Ed- 
gerly — he  lives  over  in  that  white  house,  there  you  see,  with 
the  trees  in  front — he  said  it  was  just  like  what  the  angels 
wear  in  heaven." 

"She  angels j"  said  Philip. 

"  Why  yes !  I  suppose  so ;"  replied  Mary  thoughtfully, 
"men  wont *wear  white  frocks  in  heaven,  any  more  than 
they  do  here ;  but  don't  you  like  to  have  on  your  new 
clothes?" 

"No!  I  hate  it." 

"  Hate  it  1  oh  how  funny  I  what  makes  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  I  always  feel  so  Sunday,  and  as  if  everybody  was 
looking  at  me." 

"  Don't  you  like  to  have  folks  look  at  you  ?" 

"No  I  I  guess  I  don't,  I  hate  it  worse  than  any  thing  in 
the  world." 

"Why!  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing!  but  come, 
there's  the  bell,  it's  time  to  go  in  to  supper." 

Familiarity  being  thus  established  between  the  children, 
there  was  no  longer  any  bar  to  their  intercourse.    For  the 
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fint  week  they  were  almost  constantly  together ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  Philip  was  sent  to  the  academy,  and  his 
new  acquaintance  gradually  estranged  him  from  his  little 
play-fellow.  Again  and  agidn,  on  holiday  afternoons,  when 
Mary  had  promised  herself  the  highest  satisfaction  from  his 
society,  he  preferred  to  join  his  school-fellows  in  their  usual 
sports,  or  in  some  long  and  pleasant  ramble  through  the 
fields  and  woods.  On  such  occasions,  Mary  would  watch 
him  from  the  window  with  such  tender  melancholy  as  An- 
dromache may  have  felt  at  the  parting  of  her  Hector ;  and 
when  he  was  no  longer  in  sight,  she  would  return  with  tears 
to  the  imperfect  sympathy  of  her  toys.  Dear  little  Mary  I 
woman's  lot  is  already  on  thee.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  to 
learn  to  bear  the  yoke  in  our  youth.  Weep,  then,  to  the  full 
your  silent  tears!  let  concealment  feed  on  your  damask 
cheek !  blow  out  your  love  if  you  can ;  if  not,  let  your  heart 
all  consume  away.  Time  shall  bring  no  perfect  cure :  as  it 
vi  now,  so  will  it  ever  be,  yet  with  a  difference. 


CHAPTER    III. 


SUNDAY   IN  TOTEMWELL. 


Philip,  as  we  have  said,  attended  the  academy ;  but 
Mary,  being  as  yet  of  too  tender  an  age  for  that  dignity,  was 
put  under  the  care  of  an  elderly  matron  who  taught  a  little 
school  in  another  part  of  the  village.  Out  of  school,  she 
was  kept  almost  constantly  busy  by  Aunt  Rebecca,  in  sewing, 
dusting,  picking  over  beans,  and  other  household  duties 
suited  to  her  capacity ;  not  because  Aunt  Rebecca  wished 
to  get  rid  of  that  labor,  but  simply  because  she  was  im- 
pressed with  a  due  sense  of  the  importance  of  that  instruc- 
tion she  was  laboring  to  confer  upon  her  young  disciple. 
But  on  Sundays,  the  two  children  were  always  together. 
They  attended  the  same  school,  sat  in  the  same  pew,  and 
read  out  of  the  same  hymn-book.  Yet  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
this  was  the  most  troublesome  day  in  the  whole  seven,  both 
for  Aunt  Rebecca  and  the  children.  Whether  it  was  that 
her  principles  were  wrong  or  only  the  application  I  do  not 
know,  but  for  some  reason  the  day  seldom  passed  without  a 
storm. 

One  Sunday  morning,  a  year  and  more  after  Philip's  ar- 
rival in  our  village,  Mary  being  absent  on  a  visit  at  Squire 
Moody's,  Aunt  Rebecca  and  her  two  companions  in  formal 
procession,  set  out  on  their  way  to  meeting.  A  few  minutes' 
walk  across  the  fields  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  un- 
pretending temple,  where  for  nearly  a  century  the  people  of 
Totemwell  had  assembled  to  worship  God. 

The  sacred  edifice  already  exhibited  the  marks  of  anti- 
quity. It  had  never  been  painted,  but  the  sun  and  rain 
had  been  busy  on  its  walls  and  roof,  and  clothed  them  in  a 
uniform  suit  of  rusty  black,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
sombre  and  somewhat  gloomy  religion  of  its  founders. 
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Within,  there  was  no  ceiling,  but,  instead,  a  dusty  cobweb  of 
dark  and  massive  beams  crossing  each  oiher  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  that  lavishness  of  material  peculiar  to  the  early 
settlers  in  an  American  forest  The  pews  were  square,  and 
their  high,  straight  sides  were  surmounted  by  a  low  railing, 
which  gave  them  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  cages  for 
wild  beasts ;  a  notion  still  farther  connrmed  by  the  restless, 
unhappy  looks  of  the  children,  who  peeped  through  the 
bars  at  the  minister  in  painful  doubt  as  to  when  he  would 
be  done,  or  slyly  made  faces  at  each  other  when  the  old 
folks  were  either  sound  asleep  or  listening  to  the  sermon. 
Over  the  door  there  was  a  sort  of  den,  occupied  by  the  vil- 
lage choir;  and  how  they  got  into  it  was  a  mystery  to  all 
the  little  boys  in  the  congregation.  The  most  important 
member,  a  lumbering  bass  viol,  stands  in  the  middle ;  and 
the  little  fellow  who  is  hugging  it  with  so  much  affection, 
and  drawing  his  bow  so  caressingly  over  its  strings,  seems  all 
the  while  about  to  lead  it  out  for  a  waltz.  Next  to  the  viol 
stands  a  tall  man,  built  pretty  much  after  the  same  fashion, 
with  a  neck  too  long,  apparently,  for  any  but  the  very  long- 
est meters,  so  that  he  is  obliged  to  cut  most  of  his  notes  in 
two  before  they  can  pass  muster  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany. 

At  his  right  hand,  and  managing  with  considerable 
difficulty  to  sing  out  of  the  same  book,  is  a  man  with  a 
very  young  head  on  a  very  old  body,  like  a  pea  on  a  pump- 
kin, and  with  no  more  neck  than  a  drum,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  perplexity  to  tell  where  he  does  his  sing- 
ing. But  one  thing  is  very  certain,  he  is  tremendousfy 
effective  on  the  bass  notes,  which  sound  indeed  as  if  they 
"  came  out^f  a  barrel."  It  is  impossible  that  two  such  in- 
strumentB  as  he  and  his  tall  neighbor  should  ever  be  in 
harmony ;  so  that  it  is,  perhaps,  quite  as  fortunate  that  we 
have  no  ear-trumpet  to  bring  them  nearer ;  besides  we  are 
more  interested  in  studying  the  faces  of  those  below. 

That  thin,  spare  man  with  high  forehead,  ac^uiline  nose, 
and  full,  firm  lips,  is  Deacon  Redwood.  He  is  decidedly 
the  most  intellectual  man  in  the  house ;  but  the  slight  con- 
traction of  his  eye  brows,  and  a  habit  he  has  of  working 
his  mouth,  give  rather  an  unpleasant  expression  to  his  other- 
wise handsome  countenance.  He  never  moves  his  head 
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from  the  pulpit ;  but  bis  ejes  take  every  now  and  then,  a 
rapid  sweep  over  the  congregation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  pulpit,  sits  a  stout^  hearty- 
looking  farmer,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  family,  of  which 
he  is  evidently  very  proud.  He,  too,  listens  attentively  to 
the  sermon,  and  occasionally  expresses  his  approbation  by  a 
peculiar  riiake  of  the  head ;  but  towards  the  end  he  sympa- 
thizes a  good  deal  with  the  children,  he  often  shifts  his  posi- 
tion, and  plavs  tattoo  with  his  fingers  on  the  top  of  the  pew. 
On  warm  anemoons  he  is  very  apt  to  fall  asleep.  His 
great  great  grandfather  was  the  earliest  settler  in  Totem- 
well  ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  his  wealth,  his 
shrewd  common  sense,  his  bold,  determined  character,  and 
cmen-handed  liberality,  had  given  him  an  influence  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  man  in  the  village.  His  name  is 
Moody,  and  he  is  called  squire  through  courtesy. 

The  long  prayer  was  an  especial  trial  to  our  hero ;  for 
however  long  it  might  be,  he  was  expected  to  stand  through 
the  whole  of  it.  Indeed,  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
prayer  would  have  seemed  to  Aunt  Rebecca  quite  as  heinous 
an  offense  as  sitting  down  in  the  midst  of  a  basket  of  eggs. 
He  had  satisfied  himself  by  repeated  experiment  that  there 
were  still  just  fifteen  bars  on  each  side  of  the  pew,  and  had 
been  puzzled  as  usual  at  finding  that  there  were  only  fifty- 
six  in  all ;  he  had  made  careful  examination  of  all  within 
his  reach,  and  found  that  the  same  three  were  still  loose 
and  capable  of  revolving  in  their  sockets ;  but  these  im- 
portant matters  were  settled,  and  the  minister  was  appa- 
rently no  nearer  an  end  than  he  was  before. 

**  I  really  believe  he  keeps  On  praying  on  purpose  to  plague 
me,^  he  said  to  himself  as  he  shifted  from  one  uneasy  foot 
to  the  other.  '^  To  be  sure  he  does,'^  whispefbd  an  evil 
spirit,  who  happened  to  be  just  then  wandering  about  in 
search  of  a  home,  and  thought  this  would  be  as  good  a 
chance  as  any ;  **  if  I  were  you,  I  would  twirl  the  loose 
rounds  of  the  railing  there,  a  little  easy  like ;  nobody  '11 
know  it,  and  you  can  pray  just  exactly  as  well." 

Philip  instantly  proceeded  to  follow  this  advice;  but,  un- 
fortunately neglecting  the  caution  that  had  accompanied  it, 
he  soon  became  so  absorbed  in  this  interesting  occupation 
as  to  forget  entirely  where  he  was ;    when,  all  at  once,  a 


siiarp  twitch  from  Aunt  Rebecca  suddenly  shook  out  the 
evil  spirit,  and  brought  him  back  to  a  more  seemly,  and 
perhaps  a  more  devout  frame. 

But  now  the  prayer  was  over ;  and,  amid  the  mimic 
thunder  of  seats  and  crickets,  and  the  sudden  burst  of 
coughs  and  sneezes  kept  back  for  the  last  half-hour  to  the 
imminent  danger  of  choking,  like  struggling  greyhounds  in 
a  leash,  the  congregation  composed  themselves  as  comforta- 
bly as  they  could  for  the  remainder  of  the  service.  Philip 
waited  patiently  for  the  minister  to  repeat  his  text,  for  so 
much  he  knew  he  should  have  to  answer  on  his  return  home ; 
then  settling  down  into  the  comer  of  the  pew,  he  passed  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon  very  pleasantly  with  Robinson  Crusoe 
on  his  desert  island,  or  in  some  olher  equally  imaginary 
scene  of  happiness,  whichever  served  best  for  tire  time  to 
abstract  his  thoughts  from  the  wearisome  realities  around 
him ;  till  the  benediction — ^happily,  he  would  have  thought, 
so  called — brought  him  once  more,  but  willingly,  to  his  feet. 
The  old  folks  stand  rigid  and  immovable  as  iron  statues  till 
the  last  word  is  spoken  ;  with  many  it  is  no  small  part  of 
their  religion  to  keep  their  itching  fingers  from  the  button 
on  the  pew  door.  The  children  crowd  through  the  aisle  as 
fast  as  they  dare,  creeping  under  the  elbows  of  their  seniors, 
and  sorely  discomposing  their  gravity.  Those  who  live  at 
a  distance  spend  the  wiort  intermission  in  a  lively  inter- 
change of  gossip,  seated  on  the  warm  tombstones  or  on  the 
steps  of  the  meeting-house,  or  leaning  economically,  for 
they  are  conscious  of  their  Sunday  clothes,  against  the 
stone  wall ;  while  all  whose  houses  are  near  enough,  hurry 
home  to  a  hasty  dinner. 

Philip  did  not  hurry,  for  he  knew  by  sad  experience 
that  there  was  nothing  worth  hurrying  for.  The  dinner  was 
eaten  with  about  as  much  dispatch  as  the  Jewish  Passover, 
and  then  the  whole  family  set  off  again  for  church.  The 
sky  was  bright,  the  air  was  warm,  even  the  flies  dancing  in 
the  shadow  of  the  poplars  to  the  sprightly  tunes  of  Duke- 
street  or  Old  Hundredth,  seemed  to  invite  to  calm  and 
peaceful  thoughts.  Philip  soon  forgot  his  vexation,  as  he 
walked  along  on  the  springing  turf;  his  spirits  rose  to  their 
usual  level,  and  began  to  seek  vent  in  various  playful  expe- 
dients, such  as  cutting  off  with  a  switch  the  heads  of  the 
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daisies  and  stalks  of  mullein  left  by  the  scythe,  or  leaping 
over  the  piles  of  stones  that  dotted  here  and  there  the  sur- 
face of  the  field.  Suddenly  a  squirrel  poked  his  head  out 
of  a  stone  wall,  and  after  an  inquisitive  look  and  a  saucy 
whisk  of  his  tail,  darted  away,  rhilip  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  joy  and  welcome,  which  called  forth  a  severe  repri- 
mand from  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  an  exhortation  t8  remember 
the  Sabbath-day  and  keep  it  holy.  The  poor  boy  instantly 
subsided  into  his  usual  self. 

"  Oh  ! "  thought  he,  "  I  wish  I  was  a  squirrel ;  they  don't 
have  to  keep  Sunday ;  they  can  play  as  much  as  they've  a 
mind  to,  and  have  plenty  of  nuts  to  eat,  and  not  that  ugly 
hash.  I'm  afraid  I  shall  never  learn  to  be  good,  or  to  love 
Sunday.  What  a  stupid  place  heaven  must  be,  where  it  is 
Sunday  all  the  time !" 

And  then  a  picture  of  heaven  presented  itself  to  his  ima- 
gination, under  its  usual  form  of  a  large  company  of  little 
boy  and  girl  angels,  sitting  on  hard  wooden  benches, 
one  behind  another,  and  singing  very  loud  out  of  Watts', 
and  Select  Hymns,  without  dannff  to  whisper  or  even  to 
look  behind  them.  The  only  comfortable  thought  about  it 
was,  that  they  should  have  wings. 

The  afternoon  service  was  at  length  over ;  and  all  the 
congregation,  turning  their  backs  upon  the  minister,  stared 
with  all  their  might  up  into  the  little  den  aforesaid,  where 
the  tall  man  and  the  short  man,  and  the  big-bellied  viol,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  choir,  were  turning  very  red  in  the  face 
in  their  eagerness  to  surpass  all  their  former  efforts.  The  good 
old  minister  pronounces  the  benediction,  the  congregation 
again  disperse,  the  sexton  closes  the  door  with  a  noisy  echo ; 
and  the  old  house  is  left  for  another  week^  for  the  lazy  dust 
to  settle  on  the  benches  and  work  its  way  down  into 
the  faded  and  flattened  cushions. 

"  Now,  Aunt  Rebecca,"  exclaimed  Squire  Moody,  as  that 
lady  approached  in  rather  a  hostile  attitude,  '^  you  ain't  a- 

f>ing  to  take  Mary  home,  I  hope."    If  Fd  have  known  that, 
wouldn't  have  brought  her ;  I  thought,  of  course,  you'd 
let  her  stay  the  week  out* 

"  She  can  just  as  well  go  home  to-day  as  to-morrow," 
replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  stiffly,  "  and  that  will  save  so  much 
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trouble ;"  and  without  staying  farther  parlej,  she  led  Mary 
off  in  triumph. 

^^  Well  I  vow,"  cried  the  fanner,  looking  after  her  with 
any  thing  but  a  friendly  aspect,  *^  if  'twasn^t  Sunday  and  on 
the  meeting-house  steps  too,  Fd  swear ;  but  TU  make  it  up 
to-morrow ;"  and  with  this  consolatory  reflection  he  took  his 
seat  in  his  wagon,  beside  his  buxom  wife,  with  his  two 
youngest  children  stowed  away  in  the  bottom,  and  drove 
sober^  down  the  street 

'*  What  o'clock  is  it  ? "  said  Mary,  as  she  and  Philip  re- 
luctantly entered  the  house. 

"  Only  three,"  replied  Philip ;  "  we  shan't  have  supper 
this  two  hours." 

"  Oh  dear,"  said  Mary. 

**'  Oh  dear,"  said  Philip ;  and  his  exclamation,  though 
apparently  only  an  echo,  expressed,  far  more  than  hers, "  Oh, 
dear,  what  shall  we  do  all  this  long,  tiresome  afternoon." 

^^  Take  your  Bible  and  read  in  that,"  said  conscience, 
"  like  a  good  boy." 

'*  I  can't  read  in  the  Bible  all  that  time,"  he  replied. 
"  And  you  don't  want  to  be  a  good  boy  eiUier,  I  hope," 
whisperod  the  saine  evil  spirit  that  Aunt  Rebecca  had  shaken 
so  effectually  in  the  morning ;  but  which  it  now  seemed 
she  had  shaken  no  farther  than  down  into  his  boots.  As  if 
conscious  that  she  had  not  then  completed  her  work,  she  here 
interposed  again.  ^^  Why  don't  you  take  a  book  and  read )" 
said  she,  as  she  sat  down  to  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles, 
"  there's  plenty  in  the  library." 

Thus  commanded,  for  Aunt  Rebecca  usually  delivered 
her  commands  in  this  way,  Philip,  with  a  rebeUious  yawn, 
walked  across  the  room  to  a  tall,  old-fiashioned  secretary 
with  several  drawers  at  the  bottom,  and  a  number  of  shelves 
at  the  top,  protected  by  darkly-polished  doors.  On  these 
shelves  was  arranged  what  was  called  the  library,  consisting 
mostly  of  religious  works,  in  musty  bindings,  and  dirty  par 
per,  with  yellow  edges ;  one  or  two  odd  volumes  of  Hannah 
More,  that  especially  containing  the  story  of  Black  Giles, 
the  poacher ;  Baxter's  Saints'  Rest,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Beck's  Book  of  Martyrs,  and  others  of  a  less  popular  descrip- 
tion. The  Book  of  Martyrs  was  ornamented  with  a  variety 
of  plates — gridirons,  pots  and  Jcettles,  and  other  utensils  of  a 
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similar  description.  These  illustrations  were  highly  edifying 
to  Philip,  and  perhaps^  hardly  less  so  to  Mary;  and  though 
they  had  already  studied  them  over  and  over  again,  they 
were  still  as  entertaining  and  instructive  as  ever. 

After  they  had  spent  an  hour  very  pleasantly  in  this 
manner,  and  had  as  usual  turned  over  all  the  plates  with  a 
running  commentary  on  each,  Philip  restored  the  hook  to 
its  place,  and  turned  again  to  the  window,.  Unfortunately 
there  was  nothing  without  to  attract  his  attention,  and  his 
fingers  were  irresistihly  drawn  towards  the  pieces  of  paper 
with  which  Aunt  Rebecca  had  skillfully  patched  the  broken 
panes.  A  pin  would  go  through  so  nicely,  and  the  hole 
would  never  be  noticed. 

Five  ticks  from  the  old  house  clock,  and  five  holes 
almost  invisible  in  one  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  angular  patches. 
The  light  that  stole  through  was  yellower  and  orighter  than 
what  came  through  the  glass ;  but  the  philosophy  of  this 
was  too  deep  for  Philip ;  he  saw  only-  five  stars  in  a  firma- 
ment of  whitey-brown  paper,  and  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  the  beauty  of  his  creation  to  inquire  into  its  nature.  He 
was  preparing,  in  spite  of  Mary's  gentle  remonstrance,  to 
add  a  sixth  star  to  his  constellation,  when  a  sudden  start 
from  her  arrested  his  uplifted  hand,  and  looking  in  her  &ce 
he  saw  reflected  there,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  terrible  wrath  of 
Aunt  Rebecca.  His  first  impulse  was  to  steal  a  glance  in 
the  same  direction  to  see  if  his  suspicions  were  correct; 
but  wisely  arming  that  such  a  movement  would  have  the 
appearance  of  fear  or  weakness,  he  determined  not  even  to 
let  her  know  that  he  was  conscious  of  her  observation ;  and 
becoming  suddenly  very  much  interested  in  the  wood-pile 
opposite  the  window,  he  began  to  study  its  physiognomy 
with  most  commendable  assiduity.  All  this  while.  Aunt 
Rebecca  sat  without  speaking,  upright  and  immovable,  with 
her  finger  still  at  the  middle  of  a  verse,  and  stared  concen- 
tratedly  at  Philip  and  his  handiwork ;  while  wonder,  indig- 
nation, and  despair  were  successively,  or  all  at  once,  depicted 
on  her  countenance.  Yet  she  was  really  neither  very  indig- 
nant nor  surprised,  but  simply  counterfeited  those  emotions 
as  a  suitable  way  of  impressing  upon  her  young  disciple  the 
enormity  of  his  ofifense. 

Not  a  syllable  did  she  utter;  yet  Philip  felt,  by  some 
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secret,  perhaps  mesmeric  influence  that  her  eye  was  still 
upon  him;  and  now  it  became  a  struggle  between  them 
which  should  first  betray  this  mutual  consciousness.  The 
child,  as  the  weaker  party,  was  compelled  to  yield.  He 
slowly  turned  his  head  under  this  mysterious  fascination, 
till  he  encountered  the  severe  gasse  of  his  tormentor,  then 
dropped  his  eves  at  once,  and  stood  before  her  convicted 
and  abashed,  without  a  word  to  offer  in  excuse.  Still  Aunt 
Rebeopa  continued  her  stony  gaze ;  and  again,  in  spite  of  all 
his  efforts,  Philip  was  compelled  to  raise  his  downcast  eyes 
to  her  face.  She  was  not  without  hopes  of  achieving  a 
complete  triumph  in  a  way  that  would  have  been  so  flatter- 
ing to  her  vanity ;  but  she  was  disappointed, — Philip  stood 
his  ground  manfully,  and  bore  up  against  the  battery  of  her 
glances  with  unyielding  resolution ;  till  at  length,  angry  at 
her  ill  success,  or  else  the  counterfeit  having  kindled  a  real 
passion,  she  broke  the  awful  silence  with  the  awful  words, 
cold  and  slow,  "  Go  to  bed ! " 

There  was  no  resisting  that  mandate ;  so  to  bed  he  went, 
slamming  the  door  as  hard  as  he  dared,  and  stamping  all 
the  way  up  stairs  to  his  room ;  where  he  spent  the  next  hour 
in  assuring  himself  that  he  didn't  care ;  that  he  wished  he 
was  dead ;  that  he  hated  Aunt  Rebecca ;  and  that  he  didn't 
mean  to  try  to  be  ^ood  any  longer,  for  it  wasn't  any  use. 

Aunt  Rebecca  listened  till  she  heard  him  enter  his  cham- 
ber, then  with  a  grim  smile  that  would  come  out  in  spite 
of  her,  but  which  she  was  \ery  glad  Aunt  Bethany  did  not 
see,  she  went  on  with  her  reading. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


BBHOLD    HOW    GREAT    A    MATTER   A   LnTLE    FIRE   KINPLETH. 

Philip,  as  we  .have  seen,  went  to  bed  Sanday  afternoon 
wishing  he  was  dead ;  he  woke  up  Monday  morning,  very 
glad  to  find  that  he  was  alive.  Ajid  very  alive  he  felt  too ; 
for  there  were  his  week-day  clothes ;  there  was  his  knife, 
his  bits  of  string,  the  boat  he  had  been  whittling,  and  all 
the  other  precious  lumber  from  which  he  had  been  so  long 
divorced.  And  then,  not  in  his  pockets  but  in  his  memory, 
was  Peter  Parley's  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  and 
Swiss  Family  Robinson,  and  Arabian  Nights  Entertain- 
ments! what  fun  he  would  have!  Twas  a  good  world, 
after  all. 

So,  gaily  huddling  on  his  jacket  and  trowsers,  laughing 
to  himself  because  he  got  his  right  leg  into  the  left,  running 
to  the  window  to  give  the  sun  a  welcome,  tumbling  tumul- 
tuously  down  stairs  to  give  another  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  Aunt 
Bethany,  Mary,  Sally,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  with  a 
fiace  full  of  riotous  joy — I  can  no  more  stop  to  finish  the 
sentence  than  he  c6uld — "Surely,"  thought  Aunt  Rebecca, 
the  boy's  bewitched ! " 

"  Oh ! "  thought  he,  "  how  easy  'tis  to  be  good  of  a 
Monday!" 

Breakfast  was  no  sooner  over  than  he  hurried  into  the 
yard  behind  the  house  to  amuse  himself  till  school  time, 
and  see  if  every  thing  was  in  the  same  state  as  when  he  left 
it,  a  long,  long  day  before.  The  yard  was  separated  from 
the  adjoining  garden  by  a  low  stone  wall  surmounted  by  a 
picket  fence.  A  plum  tree,  the  only  plum  tree  in  Totem- 
well,  hung  over  the  wall ;  and  the'fhut,  now  bursting  with 
the  hoarded  sweets  of  summer,  seemed  crying  to  be  eaten. 
If  it  had  been  any  other  day,  Philip  would  have  kept  as  far 
from  this  dangerous  temptation  as  possible ;  but  this  mom- 
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ing  he  felt  so  boldly  virtuous  that  he  thought  he  might 
safely  venture  within  the  charmed  circle.  From  this  it 
seems  but  fair  to  conclude  that  too  much  ffoodness  is  as 
fatal  as  too  much  vice,  and  that  here  as  elsewhere  a  middle 
course  is  most  to  be  commended. 

Philip  took  one  of  the  plums  in  his  hand,  it  just  filled 
his  fat  little  palm,  and  he  could  see  the  bright  purple  in 
streaks  through  his  fingers.  He  gave  it  a  gentle  squeeze ; 
and  the  plum,  as  if  sensible  of  his  affection  and  all  ripe  for 
Ipve,  detached  itself  .from  the  parent  twig,  and  rested  con- 
fidingly in  his  embrace.  What  should  he  do  now  f  for  he 
had  contemplated  no  such  abduction.  He  tried  in  vain  to 
replace  it;  but  that  tie  once  broken  could  never  be  restored : 
the  plum  obstinately  refused  to  acknowledge  any  other 
master.  He  attempted  to  tie  it  on  with  a  bit  of  strmg,  but 
he  could  not  make  it  hang  naturally.  He  would  carry  it 
in  and^ve  it  to  Mrs.  Redwood,  but  he  was  afraid.  Should 
he  eat  it,  since  there  was  no  other  way  ?  His  lips  already 
opened  wooingl^,  he  approached  it  nearer  and  nearer,  still 
dallying  with  his  sin;  then  with  a  savage  gust  he  swallowed 
it  at  once.  It  melted  in  his  mouth  like  a  honey  flake,  and 
the  spice  of  bitterness  his  conscience  gave  it  only  added  a 
more  grateful  tang.  It  is  the  jmi  step  that  costs,  and  the 
firat  plum ;  but  having  eaten  that,  he  ate  six  more  without 
the  slightest  difi^culty,  and  in  all  probability  would  have 
stripped  the  tree  if  a  sudden  alarm  nad  not  interrupted  his 
operations. 

Hardly  had  he  disappeared,  when  Mrs.  Redwood  coming 
out  to  the  well  to  draw  a  pail  of  water,  stopped  a  moment 
to  count  her  plums  and  see  that  none  were  missing.  The 
horrors  of  that  dreadful  moment  can  be  better  imagined 
than  described.  Gladly  would  I  draw  a  veil  over  the  pain- 
ful scene.  The  sun,  so  the  chronicles  of  that  period  inform 
us,  unable  to  endure  the  sight,  hid  his  face  behind  a  wet 
blanket  that  was  fortunately  hanging  in  the  yard.  Half 
Totemwell  suffered  that  sad  eclipse.  '*  Oh  my  plums !  my 
plums ! "  gasped  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Bedwood,  totally  over- 
whelmed by  this  terrible  bereavement ;  ^  my.  greengages 
that  Tve  counted  so  often  I  here,  Peter,  run  over  to  the 
store  as  fiast  as  you  can,  and  tell  your  fiather  to  come  here 
this  minute.  Somebody's  been  stealmg  my  plums;  and 
3* 
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tell  him  to  bring  the  constable — seventeen  plums!  oh  the 
monster  I     Vl\  have  him  put  in  jail !  why  don't  you  run  ? " 

The  deacon  was  in  his  store,  divided  among  half  a  dozen 
customers,  when  Peter  burst  in  upon  him  with  this  startling 
announcement  He  waited  very  deliberately  till  the  last 
customer  had  left  the  store,  and  then  turning  to  Peter 
inquired  if  he  were  perfectly  sure. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Peter,  "  she  counted  'em  twice  over." 

"And  does  she  know  who  did  it?  " 

"  No,  she  don't — ^but  I  guess — ^ 

"  Well,  what  do  you  guess  ?  '* 

^'  I  guess  'twas  Mary  Wallace." 

" Did  you  see  her  do  it? " 

"Y— e— 8." 

"Very  well;  you  can  tell  your  mother'  I'm  busy  now, 
but  I'll  see  to  it  as  soon  as  I  find  time." 

Philip  had  well  nigh  forgotten  his  offense,  and  began  to 
think  he  should  hear  no  more  about  it,  when  a  few  da3r8 
after,  on  returning  home  from  school,  the  first  object  that 
met  his  eyes  was  his  little  playmate  Mary,  who  stood  in  a 
comer  sobbing  bitterly ;  while  the  fi*owning  visage  of  Aunt 
Rebecca  and  the  ill-disguised  compassion  of  Aunt  Bethany, 
showed  that  some  dreadful  act  of  justice  had  just  been 
enacted.  The  sight  of  the  dinner,  however,  which  was 
unusually  good,  somewhat  blunted  his  rising  sympathy ;  and 
he  was  preparing  to  do  full  justice  to  his  appetite,  when 
Aunt  Rebecca,  unwilling  to  let  slip  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity, exclaimed,  "  You  see  now,  Philip,  how  unhappy  it 
makes  children  to  be  wicked ;  so  I  hope  after  this  you  will 
always  try  to  be  good,  and  then  you  will  be  sure  to  be 
happy." 

" Don't  good  children  ever  have  the  stomach-ache?" 
said  Philip. 

"Hush,  child,"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca;  "don't  let  me  ever 
hear  you  talk  so  silly ;  and  if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  take 
what  doesn't  belong  to  you,  think  of  that — she's  been 
stealing  some  of  Mre.  Redwood's  plums,  and  now  you  see 
what  comes  of  it." 

"  She ! "  cried  Philip,  turning  pale  as  any  ghost ;  "  she 
didn't ;  I  don't  believe  she  did  it" 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  you  to  express  an  opinion  upon  th^ 
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sabject — at  least  not  until  you  are  asked/'  said  Aunt 
Rebecca ;  ^  but  Peter  Redwood  saw  her  do  it,  so  there's  no 
use  saying  any  thing  more  about  it'' 

Philip  hesitated,  blushed,  stammered,  and  finally  ex- 
claimed, "  I  know  she  didn't  do  it,  for  I  did  it  myself." 

"  You  did  it  ? "  said  Aunt  Rebecca. 

"Yes, 'em." 

"  You  stole  Deacon  Redwood's  plums  ? " 

"Yes 'em." 

**  Well,"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  at  length  recovered  from 
the  shock,  "  I  thought  I  should  find  out  the  truth  before  I 
got  through ;  it's  useless  to  try  to  deceive  me ;  but  that 
odious  Squire  Moody!  —  humph!  Mary,  why  don't  you 
come  to  the  table,  and  eat  your  dinner!  Sit  still,  Philip, 
I  am  not  angry  with  you,  child;  and  Mary,  remember  now, 
don't  ever  say  a  word  about  this  to  anybody,  for  poor  Philip 
would  feel  so  badly ;  and  you  shall  have  that  nice  turnover 
that  Squire  Moody — ugh !  brought  for  you." 

In  all  this,  Aunt  Rebecca  only  imitated  the  conduct  of 
Isaac,  who,  having  blessed  Jacob  through  ignorance,  after- 
wards refused  to  recall  the  blessing  in  favor  of  the  rightful 
heir.     "I  have  blessed  him ;  yea !  and  he  shall  be  blessed." 

As  some  gentle  kid  on  being  thrown  into  the  cage  of  a 
majestic  lion,  at  first  trembles  and  almost  expires  with  fright, 
but  by  degrees  recovers  his  confidence  and  skip  and  frisks 
about  the  cage,  so  did  our  hero  gradually  regam  his  former 
spirit  and  appetite,  though  disturbed  by  an  occasional  mis- 
giving lest  this  strange  forbearance  should  after  all  be  of  a 
like  nature  with  that  which  the  noble  beast  aforesaid  extends 
to  his  helpless  playfellow. 

And  in  truth  Aunt  Rebecca's  behavior  would  be  wholly 
unaccountable  to  any  one  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
that  occasioned  it  She  had  heard  that  morning  for  the 
first  time  the  story  of  Mary's  trespass,  and  was  full  of  the 
virtuous  indignation  thence  arising,  when  the  door  opened 
and  in  came  Squire  Moody. 

"Ah,  good  morning,"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca  cheerfully ; 
"take  a  chair ;  and  how's  all  the  folks  on  the  farm  9 " 

"All  well,  thank'ee.  Miss  Rebecca;  and  how  is  my  little 
Mary  ?  What's  to  pay  now  f "  he  said  to  himself;  "*  I  never 
saw  the  old  hidy  in  such  good  spirits  before ;  I'm  afraid 
^mething  bad  im  happened."    And  then,  as  she  did  not 
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immediately  answer  his  question,  he  repeated  it  in  a  diflferent 
form.  "  Where's  Mary  f  IVe  brought  her  a  turnover ;  she 
always  thought  my  old  woman  made  'em  nicer  than  any- 
body else,  you  know."  "  There,"  thought  he,  "  I'm  in  for  it 
now ;  if  that  don't  fetch  her  I'm  misuScen." 

Fetch  her — ^that  is,  as  one  is  said  to  fetch  a  pump  when 
he  pours  into  it  a  small  Quantity  of  water  with  tne  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  it  bacic  again  tenfold.  The  experiment 
was  eminently  successful :  Aunt  Rebecca  at  once  lost  all 
her  advantage ;  and  instead  of  harassing  the  enemy,  as  she 
had  intended,  bv  a  sort  of  guerrilla  warfare  by  slight  hints 
and  inuendoes,  she  was  betrayed  into  a  very  different  course 
of  conduct 

"  We  are  wonderfully  obliged  to  you^  Mr.  Moody ;  but 
if  my  turnovers  aint  good  enough  for  her,  she'll  have  to  go 
without  And  after  what  she's  been  doing,  she  may  think 
herself  well  off  to  get  a  crust  of  bread  and  cold  water, 
without — " 

**  Why,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  ?  Has  she  bro- 
ken your  best  China  bowl,  or  trod  on  the  cat's  tail,  or — " 

^  No,  sir ;  it  is  something  far  more  serious.  An  offense 
against  myself  I  could  have  forgiven ;  but  an  offense  against 
morality  and  reli^on! — and  after  all  the. pains  I've  taken 
with  her,  too !"  said  Aunt  Rebecca.  ^^But  I  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful I've  done  my  duty.  To  think  she  should  go  and  steal 
from  good  old  Deacon  Redwood,  who  has  always  been  so 
good  to  her ! " 

^* Stealing!  and  what  has  she  been  stealing,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? " 

"  Well,  sir,  you  shall  know,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  then.  She  has  been  stealing  plums. 
Squire  Moody — ^Mrs.  Redwood's  plums,  that  she  was  so 
proud  of." 

"Don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  the  Squire. 

"Oh  no,  I  didn't  suppose  you'd  believe  it ;  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  I  didn't  believe  it  myself,  but  ike  proof  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken." 

"  Let  us  hear  how  it  all  is ;  perhaps  afler  all  you  may  be 
mistaken." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I'm  not  apt  to  be  mistaken.  I  can 
manage  my  own  affairs,  and  I  believe  I  have  as  much  pene- 
tration as  most  folks." 
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^* A  plaguy  fiight  too  much  Bometimes ;  but  it's  no  tue 
talking  here  all  day  ;  all  I  say  is,  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to 
punish  a  ohild  for  what  it  hasn't  done ;  and  I  no  more  believe 
Mary  Wallace  stole  those  plums  than,  that  my  name  isn't 
John  Moody." 

"•  Perhaps  not,  perhans  not,  Squire  Moody ;  all  folks 
havnH  the  same  ejes,  you  Imow ;  but  wont  you  stop  and  take 
dinner  with  us  ?  it's  fdmost — ^ 

^  No  I  wont!''  interrupted  the  indignant  farmer,  and  away 
he  went  slamming  the  door  with  no  gentle  hand  behind  him. 
Aunt  Rebecca  watched  him  till  he  turned  the  comer,  then 
shut  the  door  as  softly  as  possible,  and  returned  to  the  kitch- 
en with  as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile  as  she  was  ever  known 
to  allow.    Happy  Aunt  Rebecca ! 

Squire  Moody  diligently  nursed  his  wrath  Against  Aunt 
Rebecca,  all  the  way  to  his  own  door;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
entered  the  house  than  the  sight  of  the  cheerful  group  with- 
in at  once  restored  his  good  numor.  The  farmer's  kitchen 
was  a  large,  low-studded  room,  with  a  fire-place  as  capacious 
as^adoi^n  in  these  degenerate  da^  The  furniture,  which 
was  unusually  solid  and  substantial,  had  apparently  always 
lived  together,  so  long,  at  least,  that  not  the  smallest  article 
could  be  removed  wiuiout  being  missed  and  mourned  by  all 
the  rest 

But  the  subject  of  principal  attraction  was  Mrs.  Moody 
herself,  or  the  old  woman,  as  her  husband  called  her ;  though 
her  age  could  not  have  been  at  thijs  time  much  above  forty, 
and  she  still  retained  all  her  former  comeliness.  A  more  com- 
fortable looking  matron  it  is  impossible  to  conceive,  or  a  more 
transcendant  genius  in  all  the  arts  of  housewifery.  Aunt 
Rebecca,  who  came  nearer  if>  her  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  person  in  Totem  well,  was  yet  decidedly  inferior ;  and 
there  was,  indeed,  the  same  distinction  between  them  that 
Johnson  has  drawn  so  elaborately  between  Pope  and  Dryden. 

Mrs.  Moody  had  most  nature.  Aunt  Rebecca  the  greater 
art  Aunt  Rebecca  was  dependent  upon  rules,  Mrs.  Moody 
was  guided  solely  by  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  Aunt 
Rebecca  never  disappointed  expectation,  but  Mrs.  Moody  of- 
ten rose  above  it.  Mrs.  Moody's  dishes  were  eaten  with  fre- 
quent astonishment.  Aunt  Rebecca's  with  perpetual  delight 

Many  an  aspiring  housewife  had  toiled  tu  vain  to  catch 
the  immgrt^d  secret;  but— 
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*'  Ma'am  Moody's  magic  could  not  copied  be ; 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  ahe." 

"  Well  father,''  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  as  soon  as  the  calls  of 
hunger  were  somewhat  appeased,  "  how  did  you  find  Aunt 
Rebecca?" 

"  And  did  you  give  her  the  turnover  ?"  cried  Susan,  a 
little  girl  about  Mary's  age,  who  had  been  waiting  impatient- 
ly ever  since  her  father's  return,  to  inquire  after  ner favorite. 
"  Poor  Aunt  Rebecca,"  said  Mrs.  Moody,  after  her  hus- 
band had  answered  both  these  questions,  and  given  a  full  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened,  ''she  can  never  forgive  me  be- 
cause Mary  Thompson  told  her  she  heard  Mrs.  Bennet  say  I 
made  the  nicest  pies  and  cakes  she  ever  tasted.  But  what 
made  her  think  Mary  stole  the  plums  ?  Did  anybody  see 
her  do  it?" 

"Not  as  I  knows  on ;  I  asked  her  that  myself,  but  all  I 
could  get  out  of  her  was  that  she  knew  what  she  knew,  and 
didn't  want  anybody's  advice  but  her  own.  So  I  came  away 
and  left  her  ;  and,  if  it  wasn't  for  Mary  and  the  wid^w,  who 
is  after  all  a  real  nice  sort  of  a  body,  though  she  daren't  say 
her  nose  is  her  own  when  t'other  one's  within  half  a  mile,  I'd 
never  set  foot  inside  the  house  again.  But  wont  the  dea- 
con's wife  be  in  a  terrible  pother  ?" 

'*  Sure  enough,"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  "  they  say  she  counts 
her  plums  twenty  times  a  day.  There  wan't  but  twenty-seven 
of  'em,  I  believe,  in  all." 

"  Yes !  Squire  Buckle  told  me  to-day,  there  were  twenty- 
eight  I  met  him  afterwards,  and  he  said  she'd  been  every- 
where talking  about  it  It  seems  there  was  one  she  hadn't 
counted,  it  hugged  in  so  close  under  a  leaf,  to  get  out  of  the 
way  I  suppose;  though  how  she  could  have  made  such  a 
mistake  I  can't  imagine." 

"  I  have  heard  say,"  said  Green  Cram,  one  of  the  far- 
mer's hired  men,  "  that  she  gets  up  to  count  'em  two  or 
three  times  most  every  night" 

"  And  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  mite  if  she  did,"  said  the 
maid  Becky;  "for  when  I  was  a  stayin'  with  her,  she  waked 
me  up  one  night,  out  of  a  sound  sleep,  to  ask  me  why  I 
hadn't  put  the  cat  down  cellar  'fore  I  went  to  bed.  I  cleared  out 
the  very  next  day,  for  I  wan't  agoin'  to  stand  no  such  dojn's/' 
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"  Wall !"  said  Jesse  Lothrop,  the  other  hired  nian, "  who- 
ever stole  them  are  plums,  I  pity  him  if  Miss  Redwood  finds 
it  out,  an'  that's  a  fact." 

"So  do  I,"  cried  the  fiirmer,  "but  they'd  better  belong 
to  Miss  Rebecca  than  anybody  else." 

"  That's  a  fiact ;"  said  Jesse,  "  Aunt  Rebecca  '11  give  her 
as  good  as  she  sends  any  day  ;  they're  a  pair,  them  two,  an' 
that's  a  fact," 

"No  more  a  pair, "  cried  the  farmer,  "than  my  Shag  " — 
here  Shag,  an  immense  Newfoundland,  seated  gravely  by  his 
master's  knee,  opened  a  mouth  like  the  cave  of  Kentucky — 
"  and  that  puppy  there.  Aunt  Rebecca  could  bite  her  head 
off  at  one  mouthful." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Jesse ;  "but  don't  you  want  to  go  out 
and  take  a  squint  in  the  pig  sty !" 

"Why  ?  has  the  old  sow  ?" 

"Yes !  she's  been  and  done  it ;  she*s  shelled  out  nine  o*the 
puttiest  pigs  I  ever  did  see,  an'  that's  a  fact." 

"Stop  a  minute,"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  and  let  me  see  if 
you've  got  every  thing  I  wanted  for  the  party.  I'll  warrant 
you've  forgotten  someming  or  other.  This  big  bundle — that 
must  be  the  raisins,  and  here's  the  allspice,  and  cinnamon — and 

finger — and  currants — but  I  don't  see  any  pepper.  Why 
ohn  !  you've  forgot  the  pepper  !"  ^ 

"  Why  !   did  you  want  any  pepper !" 

"  Why  yes !  we  couldn't  have  any  beans,  you  know,  wi  tTiout 
pepper;  and  pepper  was  the  very  last  thing  I  told  you  about." 

"  Oh  yes  !  I  remember,  so  you  did  ;  and  more  than  that, 
I  saw  the  deacon  put  some  up  with  my  own  eyes — I  thought 
I  should  sneeze  my  head  off :  are  you  sure  ^ere  is'nt  any 
there?"        -       ^  '         ^  ^ 

"Not  a  send!" 

"  Stop  a  bit !  perhaps  I  put  it  in  my  pocket ;  oh  yes !  here 
'tis  ;  now  boys,  let's  be  off;  but  when  did  you  conclude  to 
have  the  party  ?" 

"The  first  Wednesday  in  October,  or  Thursday  may  be; 
I  thought  that  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  ;    wont  it  ?*' 

"  Yes!  any  time  after  this  week ;  only  be  sure  and  make 
it  a  rouser." 

"  You  needn't  worry  about  that." 

"No!"  said  Jesse,  "that's  a  fact ;  but  corae, Squire,  let's  be 
movin'" 


CHAPTER    V. 


MRS.   MOODY'S   PARTY, 


The  first  Thursday  in  October  came,  and  with  it  the  fif- 
teenth return  of  Mrs.  Moody's  great  autumnal  party.  Every 
thing  proved  favorable  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  All  To- 
tem well  was  there,  that  could  either  walk  or  ride,  and  at  an 
early  hour  the  old  house  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Mrs.  Moody  had  given  a  general  invitation  to  everybody  she 
saw  to  come  and  bring  everybody  else;  the  neighboring 
towns  had  been  also  included  in  her  hospitality ;  and  there 
was  but  one  family  within  a  dozen  miles  who  felt  themselves 
absolutely  excluded  from  this  time-honored  festival. 

In  spite  of  its  republican,  almost  Arcadian  simplicity, 
Totemwell  at  that  time  recognized  the  same  distinction  of 
classes  which  prevails  in  our  larger  cities ;  though  the  line 
of  demarkation  was  drawn  in  a  somewhat  different  place. 
Mftile,  therefore,  the  minister  and  tailor,  the  lawyer  and 
blacksmith,  the  doctor  and  carpenter,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lawful  representatives  of  upper-ten-dom,  that  lower  class 
which  is  usually  so  numerous  was  in  this  instance  reduced  to 
a  most  lamentable  minority  ;  a  nearer  approach,  I  appre- 
hend, to  the  principles  of  the  Socialists  orFourierites  than  is 
to  be  found  anywhere  else,  and  I  would  accordingly  recom- 
mend it  to  their  serious  attention.  The  cause  of  this  utter 
isolation  of  a  single  family  W9s  to  be  found,  not  in  their  pov- 
erty, for  there  were  other  families  in  the  village  as  poor  as 
themselves,  nor  in  any  offense  they  had  committea,  for  a 
more  harmless  set  of  beings  was  nowhere  to  be  met  with, — 
but  in  a  mere  accident  of  birth,  that  neither  wealth,  nor 
learning,  nor  moral  excellence  could  counterbalance.  They 
'had,  in  short,  been  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  folly  of 
being  bom  black  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  be  white  ;  this 
being  the  case,  Mrs,  Moody  could  not,  of  course,  include  them 
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in  her  invitation.  If  she  had  done  so,  the  minister's  family — 
the  kwyer's  family,  the  hlacksmith^s  fiunily,  and  all  the  oth- 
er families  named  or  not  named  above,  would  have  felt  their 
dignity  grieviously  affronted,  and  probably  left  her  house  in 
dusgust. 

The  history  of  these  poor  people  can  be  given  in  few 
words.  Bom  m  slavery,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  they  had 
lived  there  many  years  perfectly  content  with  their  condition ; 
til),  their  master  dying,  the  wife  was  sold  to  a  neighbor,  while 
her  husband  was  bought  up  for  the  Mississippi  mai^et  Ren- 
dered frantic  by  the  thought  of  separation,  the  young  couple 
contrived  to  effect  their  escape  into  Ohio,  and  from  thence 
into  New  York,  intending  to  pass  over  into  Canada;  but  an 
accident  interfering  with  this  design,  they  came  down  into 
New  England,  and  at  last  found  a  resting  place  in  our  ob- 
scure village,  where  they  earned  a  very  comfortable  support 
by  cultivating  a  small  patch  of  ground,  and  by  doing  all 
sorts  of  odd  jobs  for  their  wealthier  neighbors.  The  only  name 
the  fugitive  had  time  to  bring  with  him  was  Billy ;  but  he 
had  since  obtained  another  through  the  generosity  of  Colo- 
nel Totling,  who  called  him  one  day  into  his  store,  and  there 
in  presence  of  half  a  dozen  witnesses,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  name  of  Button,  by  which  he  was  ever  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished. The  poor  fellow  thanked  his  benefactor  as  well  as 
he  knew  how;  though  some  thought  there  was  no  great  rea- 
son for  gratitude  on  his  part,  inasmuch  as  the  Colonel  had 
given  him  this  shining  title  not  out  of  any.  kindness  towards 
him,  but  simply  to  gratify  a  private  grudge  he  had  against 
Squire  Buckle.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Squire  was  very 
much  annoyed  when  he  found  what  had  been  done ;  but,  as 
there  was  then  no  help  for  it,  he  sought  to  revenge  himself 
by  giving  Mr.  Button  the  additional  title  of  Colonel.  Billy, 
as  might  be  supposed,  was  prodigiously  pleased  with  this 
new  honor:  in  twenty-four  hours  everybody  had  heard  the 
story,  and  the  mortification  of  Colonel  Totling  was  complete. 

When  Philip  and  Mary,  accompanied  by  Aunt  Rebecca 
and  her  sister,  arrived,  a  little  after  six,  at  Squire  Moody's, 
they  found  some  thirty  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  best  room, 
drawn  up  facing  each  in  formal  rows,  the  ladies  each  sit- 
ting in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  with  their  handkerchief 
in  their  hands,  and  their  hands  in  their  laps ;  while  the  gen- 
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tlemen,  for  want  of  a  similar  occupation,  were  busily  twirling 
their  thumbs,  or  fathoming  the  depths  of  their  breeches 
pockets. 

Philip,  peeping  through  the  crack  of  the  door  at  this 
awful  assemblage,  as  silent  as  a  Quaker  meeting,  was  afraid 
to  go  in ;  but  Mary,  who  was  free  from  those  uncomfortable 
feelings,  ran  boldly  into  the  midst  of  the  charmed  circle ; 
when  all  the  ladies,  and  half  the  gentlemen,  at  once  made 
the  most  desperate  efforts  to  attract  her  attention.  Any  one 
would  have  supposed  they  had  never  seen  a  child  before,  so 
eager  were  they  all  to  give  her  a  seat  by  their  side,  and  en- 
ter into  conversation  with  her  on  some  subject,  no  matter 
^  what ;  so  that  for  a  while  she  was  almost  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  questions  that  were  poured  upon  her.  As  a 
pile  of  shavings  and  chips,  pine  knots  and  sturdy  logs,  rest 
unsocially  in  the  frozen  chimney,  but  presently  a  little  match 
pokes  its  nose  in  among  them,  and  instantly  all  are  in  a 
blaze,  with  such  crackling  laughter,  such  bursts  of  fiiu  and 
jollity,  as  makes  one  rub  his  eyes  and  look  again ;  so  in- 
stantaneous and  magical  was  the  effect  of  Mary's  appear- 
ance. The  arrival  of  new  guests  continually  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  fire ;  and  when,  at  seven  o'clock,  Mrs.  Moody 
came  in  to  announce  that  supper  was  ready,  nothing  more 
seemed  wanting  to  increase  the  general  hilarity. 

And  now,  if  my  feeble  pen  were  equal  to  the  task,  I 
would  gladly  fill  a  page,  or  even  a  whole  chapter,  with  such 
an  account  of  this  Totemwellian  banquet  as  should  make 
the  mouth  of  every  individual  reader  water  like  a  diamond 
of  a  hundred  carats.  It  would  be  indeed  to  me  a  labor  of 
love ;  for,  through  the  soft  haze  of  a  brief  antiquity,  as 
through  the  mellow  light  of  the  Indian  summer,  rise,  slow- 
ly curling,  the  fragrant  steams  from  a  hundred  dishes,  rev- 
erberated from  the  low-hung  ceiling  that  is  so  broadly 
smiling  back  the  joy ;  while, 

**  Through  the  deep  gulf  of  the  chimney  wide, 
•       W^owB  the  *  oak  log's  *  roaring  tide," 

throwing  its  ruddy,  drifting  light  on  the  loaded  table,  on 
youth  and  grace  and  beauty,  now,  alas !  faded  like  a  sunset 
cloud,  or  laid  low  in  the  grave. 

But  there  is  no  need  ;  for,  though  such  feasts,  belonging, 
as  they  do,  to  the  past,  have  no  longer  a  place  or  existence 
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among  us,  yet  their  memory  has  been  fondly  preserved  by 
their  grateful  chronicler  in  the  claafiic  history  of  Ichabod 
Crane,  on  occasion  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  entertain- 
ment given  by  hearty  old  Baltus  Van  Tassel,  of  Sleepy 
Hollow.  In  abundance  and  variety,  however,  even  that 
must  yield  to  the  one  we  are  now  describing.  There  were 
the  c^es — the  pies — ^the  ham — ^the  cream ;  anf]  there,  too, 
was  the  renowned  Pandowdy,  which,  whether  you  call  it  a 

a  or  a  pudding,  is  still  first  of  its  kind ;  there  were  beans 
ed  to  a  turn — roast  pig  for  Elia  and  his  followers — and 
boiled  pork  and  cabbage  for  Squire  Buckle. 

And  if  the  supper,  as  was  again  and  again  declared,  sur- 
passed all  that  had  preceded  it  on  similar  occasions ;  so  was 
the  present  company  the  most  select  that  had  ever  been  as- 
sembled in  Totemwell. 

There  was  Mr.  Bennett,  the  minister,  with  his  wife  and 
daughter ;  there  was  Squire  Buckle,  Mrs.  Buckle,  and  Miss 
Lavinia  Buckle ;  there  was  Colonel  Totling — and  Dr.  Edg- 
erly — and  Mr.  Pease — and  Mr.  Simpson,  the  butcher,  and  a 
very  fat  and  worthy  man,  indeed  he  was  a  member  of  the 
choir — ^and  the  widow  Tafts,  and  Miss  Julia  Anna  Tafts — 
and  Deacon  Redwood,  Mrs.  Redwood,  and  four  young  Red- 
woods ;  and  a  host  of  others,  that,  if  I  should  name  them 
all,  would  equal  the  famous  catalogue  of  Homer. 

^Shameful !  shameful !"  said  Mrs.  Redwood  to  herself, 
"I  never  saw  such  a  sight ;  here,  boys !  boys !  be  sure  and 
eat  as  much  as  you  can,  for  if  you  don't,  it  '11  all  be 
wasted." 

'*  Yes !  mother,"  replied  those  dutiful  and  obedient  chil- 
dren ;  and,  hardly  waitmg  till  Mr.  Bennett  had  pronounced  a 
blessing,  they  at  once  fell  to  work  on  that  part  of  the  table 
exposed  to  tneir  onslaught,  with  such  vigor  and  persever- 
ance as  threatened  its  total  devastation,  and  seemed  too 
well  to  justify  the  common  slander  that  Mrs.  Redwood  kept 
her  &mily  on  short  allowance  for  a  week  preceding  this  an- 
nual festival,  lest,  perchance,  some  one  of  the  dishes  should 
not  receive  its  fUll  share  of  attention.  Mrs.  Moody,  from 
her  post  of  observation,  saw  where  the  battle  raged  the 
fiercest ;  and,  perceiving  the  cruel  slaughter  efiected  in  her 
ranks  by  this  murderous  foe,  she  presently  hastened,  like  a 
skillful  general,  to  the  rescue.  With  her  she  brought  a 
doughty  dish  of  doughnuts,  with  which  she  hoped  for  a 
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while  to  stay  the  advances  of  the  enemy ;  but  this  force 
being  routed  in  a  twinkling,  she  was  compelled  to  call  to 
her  aid  a  mighty  ham,  behind  whose  ponderous  bulk  the 
lighter  troops,  consisting  of  sundry  pies  and  tarts,  made  a 
desperate  rally,  and  finally  drove  the  enemy  off  the  field. 
Peter,  however,  still  lingered  a  moment,  to  stuff  the  pockets 
of  his  roundabout  with  doughnuts,  which  he  performed 
with  a  degree  of  dexterity  that  elicited  the  unbounded  ad- 
miration of  all  who  witnessed  the  operation. 

"  Ah !  my  children,"  cried  the  deacon,  now  rejoining  his 
family,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  you  have  so  much  self- 
deniaJ.  Much  better  leave  the  table  hungry,  than  behave 
like  those  children  yonder,  who  act  as  if  they  had  never 
had  any  thing  before  to  eat  in  their  lives.  Ah !  it's  Mary 
Grant !  I  hardly  expected  to  see  her  here  this  evening,  I 
must  say,  after  the  crying  sin  she  has  so  lately  committed  ; 
but  really  some  folks  seem  to  have  no  conscience  now-a- 
days." 

"  What !  where  ?"  cried  his  wife,  "  you  don't  mean ; 
well,  so  she  is,  here  in  this  very  room !  and  close  to  us ! 
how  can  she  dare  ?  what  could  Aunt  Rebecca  been  think- 
ing of?  Here,  Peter!  don't  speak  to  her!  don't  look  at 
her !  I  should  like  to  box  her  ears !  impudence !  but  here 
comes  Aunt  Rebecca,  I'll  see  what  she  has  to  say  about  it" 

"  Here,  Squire  Buckle !  Dr.  Edgerly  I"  cried  Jesse  Lo- 
throp,  beckomng  to  those  gentlemen  over  the  heads  al  the 
crowd,  "  quick !  this  way,  or  you'll  lose  all  the  fyn !" 

**  What  is  it  ?"  demanded  half  a  dozen  voices. 

"  Why !  Mrs.  Redwood  is  going  to  pitch  into  Aunt  Re- 
becca 'bout  them  plums,  and  if  they  don't  make  the  fur  fly 
I'm  mistaken." 

This  announcement  was  sufficient,  for  the  prowess  of  the 
two  champions  was  well  known  all  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Totemwell ;  and  a  little  knot  of  curious  specta- 
tors soon  collected  around  the  scene  of  the  expected  en- 
counter. There  were  some  folks  in  Totemwell  blind  enough 
to  compare  Mrs.  Redwood  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  but  there  were 
hardly  ever  two  persons  really  more  unlike.  To  begin  with 
their  personal  appearance.  Aunt  Rebecca  was  tall  and  gaunt, 
but  her  frame  and  features  were  both  of  a  massive  scale 
that  sorted  well  with  the  narrow  and  bigoted,  but  still  im- 
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posing  character  of  her  understanding.  No  one  could  help 
feeling  a  sort  of  respect  for  her  sturdy  independence  and 
inflexibility  of  will,  even  while  secretly  laughing  at  her 
folly,  or  smarting  under  her  intolerant  and  exacting  temper. 

Madam  Redwood,  on  the  contrary,  if  she  had  been  suf- 
ficiently old  and  ugly,  would  have  admirably  agreed  with 
the  popular  notions  of  a  witch.  Her  features,  otherwise  not 
uncomely,  were  pinched  and  contracted,  as  if  the  skin  had 
been  drawn  too  tightly  over  rather  scanty  material ;  or  as 
if,  and  this  was  what  the  village  gossips  affirmed,  she  had 
so  dried  up  her  blood  by  rigid  fasting,  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  needed  to  nourish  her  heart  and  other  vital  organs,  and 
it  was  only  on  occasion  of  some  abundant  feasting  like  the 
present,  that  a  single  drop  ever  found  its  solitary  way 
through  the  untraveled  veins  that  led  to  her  nose  and  chin. 
Her  usual  expression  was  not,  however,  as  might  bo  inferred 
from  this  description,  peevish  or  ill-tempered ;  it  was  rather 
sharp  and  watchful,  what  a  Yankee  or  a  weasel  would  call 
wide-awake,  and  left  an  unpleasant  impression  upon  the  be- 
holder, as  if,  instead  of  a  soul,  the  restless  eye  and  untiring 
body  were  animated  by  a  galvanic  battery. 

'* Good  evening!  Miss  Rebecca T  said  Mrs.  Redwood, 
like  a  little  piece  of  flint. 

"  Good  evening !  Mrs.  Redwood  !*'  replied  Aunt  Rebec- 
ca, like  a  great  lump  of  granite. 

"  You've  brought  Mary  Wallace  with  you,  I  see,"  said 
Mrs.  Redwood,  *'  that's  Aunt  Bethany's  doings,  I  suppose." 

"  Not  at  ill ;"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  **  I  brought  her 
myself,  sister  Bethany  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  did  I"  cried  Mrs.  Redwood,  pretending  to  be  very 
much  amazed  at  this  disclosure. 

"  Yes  1"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  pretending  in  turn  not 
to  notice  her  amazement 

"  I  thought  you  were  always  very  strict  with  children." 

"  So  I  am,"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca ;  "  my  parents  were 
always  very  strict  with  me,  and  I  thank  them  for  it ;  in  my 
opinion,  it's  the  only  way  to  make  a  useful  and  excellent 
cnaracter." 

"  And  yet  you  let  that  girl  come  to  a  party,  after  all 
she's  been  doing ;  and  eat  all  sorts  o'  good  things,  when 
she  ought  to  be  Kept  on  bread  and  water  for  a  month ;  and 
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80  she  should,  if  I  had  the  handling  of  her ;  to  steal  my 
plums,  when  I  hadn't  but  just  twenty-eight  in  all,  and  Fd 
counted  'em  that  very  morning !  I  say  it's  shameful,  and  I 
don't  care  who  hears  it ;  it's  shame&l !  shameful !  and  I 
wonder  at  you,  Miss  Rebecca." 

"  I  wonder  at  you,  Mrs.  Redwood !  and  so,  I  see,  do  all 
the  rest  of  the  company,  to  hear  you  talk  so  absurdly,  so 
little  like  a  rational  being,  so  much  like  a  child,  indeed.  I 
always  knew  you  were  entirely  ignorant  on  all  the  funda- 
mental questions  of  morality  and  numan  nature,  but  I  didn't 
really  suppose  you  could  be  quite  so  simple.  Excuse  my 
plainness  and  sincerity ;  but  my  dear  Mrs.  Redwood  !  if  you 
only  knew  how  very  ridiculous  you  make  yourself  appear, 
whenever  you  undertake  to  argue  such  matters,  I'm  sure 
you'd  be  more  cautious  in  future." 

"  Good  leather  1"  whispered  Jesse  aside  to  Squire  Buckle, 
"  ain't  she  a  scorcher  ?  but  I  like  to  hear  her  talk,  she  reels 
it  off  so  easy  like  ;  Parson  Bennett  can't  hold  a  candle  to 
her ;  but  see  !  the  deacon's  getting  ready  to  make  a  speech ; 
you  can  always  tell  when  it's  coming  by  the  way  he  wrig- 
gles." , 

"  Really !  Miss  Rebecca,"  began  the  deacon,  while  his 
wife  was  too  much  overcome  to  utter  a  syllable,  "  you 
should  administer  your  reproofs  with  a  little  more  gentle- 
ness and  forbearance,  for  you  know  all  ha\Ti't  the  same  tal- 
ents and  knowledge  that  you  possess,  and  there's  probably 
no  one  in  the  village  from  whom  they  would  feel  a  rebuke 
so  quick  as  they  would  from  you.  My  wife,  I  know,  has  an 
infinite  respect  for  your  understanding,  as  well  as  myself,  in 
all  matters  ;  and  in  none  more  than  m  the  management  of 
children.  We  have  often  spoken  of  the  admirable  way  in 
which  you  have  brought  up  the  two  committed  to  your 
charge,  and  that  makes  it  more  surprising  that  a  pei-son  of 
your  well-known  discretion  should  have  ventured  upon  a 
step  that  cannot  help  giving  an  unfavorable  impression  to 
those  who  do  not  know  you  as  well  as  I  do." 

Squire  Moody  and  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had  joined  the  cir- 
cle while  the  deacon  was  speaking,  now  looked  this  way  and 
that  for  an  explanation;  which,  when  Aunt  Rebecca  saw, 
she  turned  all  sorts  of  colors,  for  every  moment  threatened 
a  discovery  of  her  secret ;  but,  presently  recovering  herself, 
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she  replied  with  spirit,  '^  People  that  live  in  glass  houses. 
Deacon  Redwood !  should  not  throw  stones." 

"  True,  my  dear  madam,  but  people  will  talk  you  know, 
so  it's  as  well  to  give  them  no  more  occasion  than  we  can 
help.  But  aside  from  any  such  motives,  drawn  from  mere 
policy,  which  I  know  you  despise,  your  well-known  candor 
and  magnanimity  would,  I  should  suppose,  prompt  you  to 
an  explanation  of  what  now  seems  so  inconsistent  with  your 
usual  character." 

Thus  spoke  the  peace-loving  deacon,  anxious,  if  possi- 
ble, to  heal  the  breach  his  wife  had  created,  and  for  this 
reason,  avoiding  any  application  of  Aunt  Rebec  ca^s  remarks 
to  himself;  while  he  skillfully  applied  the  flattery  he  knew 
she  loved  more  than  any  other.  But  Aunt  Rebecca  broke 
through  his  meshes  like  a  wasp  out  of  a  spider's  web ;  or,  to 
return  to  the  metaphor  contained  in  the  familiar,  proverb 
she  had  before  quoted  against  him,  she  now,  without  any 
more  ado,  threw  the  very  biggest  kind  of  a  stone  right 
through  his  front  parlor  window,  with  such  a  tremendous 
clatter  that  the  deacon,  however  he  might  desire  it,  could 
no  longer  remain  in  i^^orance  of  the  catastrophe. 

"  Candor  yourself!  Deacon  Redwood !"  she  cried,  draw- 
ing up  her  tall,  gaunt  figure,  with  all  the  dignity  of  twenty 
yards  of  silk  and  buckram,  "  and  what  explanation  can  you 
give  why  you  have  brought  that  young" — ^liar,  she  would 
have  said,  but  her  native  propriety  forbade — "Peter,  of 
yoim;,  with  you  ?" 

"  My  Peter !"  cried  the  deacon,  now  a  little  excited  in  his 
turn,  "  I  hope  you  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  he  is  capable 
of  such  conduct.  My  dear  Peter !  come  here  and  tell  me 
which  is  the  eighth  commandment." 

•'  Thou  shalt  not  steal !"  replied  Peter,  fumbling  the 
doughnuts  in  his  pockets,  and  looking  very  foolish. 

"  There  !"  cried  the  deacon,  "you  hear  that,  Mr.  Bennett ! 
what  have  you  to  say  to  that,  Miss  Rebecca  ?" 

"  A  thief  at  the  gallows  might  say  as  much,"  replied  Miss 
Rebecca  ;  "  but  if  it's  not  too  much  trouble,  I  should  like  to 
hear  him  repeat  the  ninth  also." 

"  The  ninth  !"  repeated  the  deacon,  "  let  me  see,  Peter ! 
what  is  the  ninth  commandment  ?" 

Tlius   adjured,  the  boy  hesitated   and   stammered,  but 
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finally  answered,  boldly,  '^Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
against  thy  neighbor." 

"  Oh  I"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  "  that's  it,  is  it  ?  well ! . 

*'  You  are  satisfied  then,  are  you  ?"  said  the  deacon. 

"Perfectly!"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca  with  a  sardonic 
smile. 

"  But  I  am  not,"  said  Mr.  Bennett,  "  I  don't  seem  exactly 
to  get  hold  of  the  point  of  dispute.  Has  my  little  Mary 
really  been  guilty  of  theft  ?" 

"  She  can  answer  that  question  best  herself,"  said  the 
deacon. 

Miss  Rebecca  bit  her  lips;  the  squire  looked  anxious 
and  uneasy ;  but  the  minister,  calling  the  little  girl  to  him, 
inquired  if  it  were  really  true,  what  ne  had  heard  but  did 
not  believe,  that  she  had  been  stealing.  It  was  a  hard  mo- 
ment for  poor  Mary.  There  was  the  kind-hearted  farmer 
waiting  impatiently  for  her  reply,  and  the  good  minister : 
she  could  not  bear  that  either  of  them  should  think  badly 
of  her ;  but  she  remembered  poor  Philip,  and  her  promise 
to  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  hesitated.  While  thus  she  stood,  a 
beautiful  picture  of  fear,  and  doubt,  and  distress,  and  Aunt 
Rebecca  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to  come  to  her  relief^ 
Philip,  who  had  crept  up  unperceived  and  saw  how  matters 
stood,  pulled  the  minister  by  his  coat  tail  and  timidly 
whispered  the  truth. 

"  I  said  so !  I  said  so  I"  burst  out  Squire  Moody,  who 
had  also  heard  Philip's  avowal ;  "  who  was  right.  Miss  Re- 
becca? you  or  I?  I  believe  some  folks  have  as  much  pene- 
tration as  other  folks ;  and — well  I  well !  never  mind,  we're 
all  liable  to  mistakes;  lucky  no  worse  came  of  it!  come 
jhere  Mary  and  give  me  a  kiss,  there's  a  good  girl.  As  for 
you  master  Phil  1  I've  half  a  mind  to  give  you  a  sound 
flogging  for  frightening  us  so  ;  but  here's  something  you'll 
perhaps  like  qmtQ  as  well,"  giving  him  a  huge  handful  of 
raisins,  "  so  mind  you  never  do  so  again !" 

"  What !"  ciied  Mrs  Redwood,  with  an  inarticulate  sound 
of  rage,  and  starting  forward  as  if  she  would  tear  Philip 
limb  from  limb,  "  so  it  was  you  stole  my  plums !  was  it  ? 
and  you  dare  to  tell  me  of  it  to  my  very  face !  oh !  you 
young  villain !  and  your  father  a  minister !  seventeen  plums, 
more'n  half  of  all  there  was  on  the  tree  I  Shameful  I  shame- 
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ful !  I  wonder  they  hadn't  choked  you,  every  one  of  em, 
and  I  wish*  to  goodness  they  had !  'twould  ha'  been  a  mer- 
cy to  the  world,  I'm  sure ;  you'll  come  to  the  gallows  if  you 
live  long  enough,  I  know." 

**  I  didn't  teke  but  seven,"  replied  Philip. 

"Didn't  take  but  seven !  oh  hear  the  little  liar  I  when  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  he  stole  seventeen.  Certainly, 
you  are  the  very  worst  boy  I  ever  saw !" 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  'that,  I  hope,"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly ; 
"I  think  I  know  one  at  least,  almost  as  bad;  he  has  con- 
fessed the  seven,  and  I  don't  believe  he  would  deny  the  ten. 
There  would  be  nothing  gained  by  it,  so  it  would  be  not 
only  a  crime  but  a  folly." 

**  So  you  must  have  your  say  too,  must  you  ?"  cried  the 
exasperated  virago ;  "  well !  what  Dr.  Edgerlv  says  is  law 
and  gospel,  I  'spose,  to  some  folks,  but  I'm  thankful  I  aint 
one  of  'em." 

"  Yes  I"  replied  the  doctor,  "  gospel  to  Philip,  and  the 
law  to  Master  Peter.  I  have  been  waiting,  hoping  that  he 
would  have  the  grace  to  make  a  free  confession ;  out  as  he 
chooses  to  remain  silent  I  must  speak  for  him,  or  against 
him,  just  as  you  choose  to  call  it.  I  happened  to  be  in  at 
Mrs.  Grant's  one  day  last  week,  or  the  week  before ;  and  I 
saw  the  young  gentleman  helping  himself  to  those  very 
plums ;  but  as  I  supposed  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so, 
I  thought  no  more  of  it  So  you  see,  Mrs.  ^dwood,  you 
will  have  to  modify  your  assertion  somewhat,  as  to  Philip 
Hastings  being  so  much  worse  than  other  boys  in  this 
wicked  little  village  of  ours." 

"I  don't  see  any  such  thing,"  cried  Mrs.  Redwood ;  "  and 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  your  whole  story ;  it's  all — "  there 
is  no  knowing  how  much  farther  she  would  have  gone  in 
her  invective ;  but  just  then  the  signal  was  given  for  plays 
to  commence  in  the  other  room,  and  instantly  all  except 
the  deacon  and  his  family  hastened  to  obey  the  summons. 

The  games,  into  which  all  the  young  people  and  not  a 
few  of  the  old  now  entered  with  all  their  heart  and  soul, 
were  such  as  had  been  for  many  years  the  favorite  pastime 
of  the  Totemwellians,  and  some  of  them  indeed,  I  have 
good  reason  to  believe,  were  indigenous  to  our  little  com- 
munity. Seldom,  indeed,  in  those  days,  did  any  number  of 
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young  folks  get  together  without  spending  an  hour  or  more 
in  playing — 

"Come,  PhilaDders,  let  us  be  a  marching;, 
Every  one  for  his  true  Jove  sarchiog;** 

Twirling  the  Platter,  Blind-Man's  Buff,  and  other  still 
more  abstruse  and  ingenious  divertisements.  The  pleasure 
afforded  by  these  sports  did  not  seem  to  arise  so  much  from 
any  intrinsic  merit  of  their  own,  as  from  some  mysterious 
connection  between  them  and  an  inappreciable  number  of 
kisses :  that  is,  to  put  the  proposition  into  the  simplest  form, 
they  did  not  play  to  play,  but  they  played  to  kiss ;  as,  with 
many,  the  gratification  afforded  by  a  hearty  dinner  consists 
mainly  in  the  anticipation  of  the  coming  cigar.  Thus  most 
of  our  games  ended  in  forfeits,  and  the  forfeits  began  and 
ended  in  kisses.  Without  some  such  provision,  I  am  free 
to  confess  we  should  have  found  the  whole  thing  rather  in- 
sipid. But  oh  !  the  quaint  and  dainty  devices  in  which  our 
rustic  modesty  sought  to  conceal  its  true  purpose,  and  spare 
its  coquettish  blushes !  The  sibilant  kiss  was  not  in  our 
vocabulary ;  it  was  altogether  too  downright  and  straight- 
forward; we  talked  only  of  measuring  nbbon — such  rib- 
bon, methinks,  as  Cupid's  eyes  are  bound  with ;  of  making 
sugar  bowls,  though  never  sugar  bowl  contained  such  sweet- 
ness ;  or  of  double-and-twisted  Lord  ha'  massies,  where  the 
gallant  squire  kneeling  bravely  on  one  knee  takes  his  fair 
lady  on  tne  other,  and  then — .  What  then  ?  where  then  ? 
how  then  ?  "  Lord,  madam ! "  as  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
says  on  a  similar  occasion,  '*  how  should  I  know  ? " 

The  games  were  interrupted,  after  they  had  continued 
jeveral  hours,  by  the  appearance  of  John  Moody  and  Jesse 
Lothrop,  each  bearing  a  huge  basket  of  titles,  followwi  by 
Becky  with. a  brimming  pan  of  cider.  This  was  distributed 
among  the  guests  in  all  sorts  of  odd  shaped  cups,  bowls,  and 
dippers;  but  as  for  the  young  people,  they  preferred  generally 
to  get  together  in  couples,  and  drink  with  straws  out  of  the 
same  vessel.  This  of  course  brought  their  heads  in  fre- 
quent contact;  for  it  happened,  oddly  enough,  that  they  were 
both  invariably  seized  with  a  desire  to  drink  at  one  and  the 
same  moment;  and  on  the  whole,  of  all  the  ways  ever 
invented  for  carrying  on  a  little  innocent  flirtation,  I  am 
inclined  to  give  this  the  palm. 
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WLile  thus  employed,  with  Mias  LaTinia  for  his  partner, 
the  village  schoolmaster  was  surprised  by  a  very  demure- 
looking  damsel,  who  politely  re(^uested  him  to  name  her 
apple.  Unsuspecting,  he  complied  with  many  awkward 
expressions  of  gallantry  savoring  strongly  of  the  cloistei, 
when  at  the  first  gash  made  by  his  knife  a  stream  of  water 
issued  forth,  which,  falling  on  his  nether  habiliments,  left  a 
mark  about  the  shape  of  a  pancake  or  slapjack,  to  the 
infinite  amazement  of  all  the  beholders.  Not  greater  won- 
der seized  upon  Tancred  when,  cutting  wood  in  the  en- 
chanted forest)  he  saw  a  stream  of  blo^  flowing  from  the 
wounds  made  by  his  fatal  axe,  and  heard  a  T<Hce  prooeeding 
from  the  trunk  to  i^roach  him  iot  his  cruelty. 

After  the  apples  and  cider  had  been  discussed,  the  old 
Iblks  began  to  say  "Good  night P  but  the  young  people 
returned  with  undiminished  itfdor  to  their  ppames ;  wnich  I 
believe  they  would  have  kept  up  till  monung  if  Miss  Mar^ 
garet,  at  length  looking  at  the  clock,  had  not  declared  it 
was  almost  ten  and  she  thought  it  was  time  to  go.  To  tell 
the  truth,  it  was  really  much  later;  scMue  mischievous  wag, 
who  was  bent  on  making  the  most  of  it,  having  put  bade 
the  old  dock  an  hour  and  a  half.  Not  one  of  the  whole 
company,  however,  seemed  to  have  any  suspicion  of  this 
perfidious  conduct;  which  was  indeed  renaarkabk  wben  we 
consider  that  the  same  strata^^em  had  already  been  tried  a 
dozen  times  on  similar  occasions^  so  that  it  had  become 
coD»mon  throughout  the  village,  when  speaking  of  any  one 
distin^^uished  for  sluggishness,  to  say  that  he  waa  as- slow  as 
Squire  Moody's  clock. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


DR.    SDOERLY's    8T0R7. 


Phiup  and  Mary,  having  to  their  great  delight  received 
pennisncm  to  remain  and  spend  a  week  at  the  farm,  went  to 
bed  fully  determined  to  get  up  the  next  morning  at  a  very 
early  hour.  It  wat  long  after  eight,  however,  before  they 
made  their  appearance,  and  then  in  auch  a  sleepy  condition 
that  even  the  Mght  of  the  breakfast  the  carefiil  mother  had 
prepared  for  them  was  hazdly  able  to  arouse  their  drowsy 
faculties. 

The  American  breakfast,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French,  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  little  group  assembled  in  the  farmer's  kitchen 
was  aware  of  this  important  distinction;  but  am  quite  sure 
that  they  would  not  have  exchanged  the  hot  buckwheat 
cakes  that  now  smoked  upon  the  table,  the  yellow  butter, 
and  golden  juice  of  the  maple,  for  the  most  recherche 
Inreakfast  ever  prepared  by  Very  or  Achard.  Afierthey 
had  done  ample  justice  to  those  ambrosial  cakes,  and 
washed  them  down  with  a  foaming  bowl  of  milk,  the  ques- 
tion arofi^,  what  they  should  do  next ;  and  thereupon  Lucy 
Moody,  as  the  eldest  of  their  entertainers,  gave  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  various  amusements  the  farm  afforded.  I  can- 
not stop,  however,  to  narrate  their  adventures.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  break&st  was  but  a  sample  of  the  day,  and 
every  moment  was  better  than  the  last 

On  coming  in  to  supper,  they  found  Dr.  Edgerly  sitting 
in  one  corner  of  the  fireplace,  and  gazing  abstractedly  into 
the  glowing  coals. 

As  the  flame  rose  and  fell  round  the  dying  embers,  it 


lighted  u] 
some,  anc 
young  ladies  of  Troy  seminary.    It  was  one  of  those  faces 


up  a  face  that  could  not  perhaps  be  called  hand- 
some, and  might  even  be  considered  positively  ugly  by  the 
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that  oQffbt  never  to  be  painted,  much  leee  da^erreotyped  ; 
which  should  never  be  seen  asleep,  or  with  its  eyes  shut ; 
never,  in  short,  except  when  illuminated,  as  in  the  present  in- 
stance, from  without  by  the  flickering  light  of  a  flame,  or  by^ 
the  flickering  light  of  genius  within. 

As  she  heard  her  husband's  voice  before  the  door,  Mrs. 
Moody  lost  no  time  in  setting  the  supper  upon  the  table ;  and 
calling  her  guest,  she  good-humoredly  reproached  him  for  his 
taciturnity,  and  inquired  the  subject  of  his  thoughts.  The 
doctor  started  from  his  reverv,  and  rising  from  his  chair 
walked  once  or  twice  across  the  room ;  while,  in  answer  to 
Mrs  Moody's  question  he  repeated  a  few  lines  of  what  seemed 
to  be  poe^,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  she  could  catch  only  a 
few  words. 

"  Cross  and  wild  I"  repeated  the  lady,  with  a  bewildered 
stare,  "'  why  Dr.  Edgerly  !  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter  f 
you  look  wild  enough,  to  be  sure,  and  a  little  cross,  may  be; 
but  a  hot  dish  of  tea  '11  soon  make  you  rieht  as  a  top,  as  my 
good  man  says;  come  sit  down,  the  folks  HI  be  in  directly." 

Thus  adjured,  the  doctor  drew  his  chair  to  the  table ;  the 
squire  came  in  and  exchanged  a  friendly  greeting  with  his 
guest ;  and  even  the  children,  those  nice  observers,  plainly 
testified  by  their  sparkling  eyes,  their  satisfiEusdon  at  his  pres- 
ence. 

At  first  all  were  too  intent  upon  satisfying  the  calls  of 
hunger  to  pay  much  attention  to  idle  compliment  The 
farmer  inquired  the  news  of  the  day,  and  communicated  in 
turn  the  exact  state  of  the  crops,  and  the  probability  of  an 
early  winter.  But  when  this  important  operation  was  fair- 
ly over,  the  table  cleared  away,  and  the  field  open  for  ac- 
tion, they  gradually  became  engaged  in  deeper  and  more 
complicated  questions.  ^*  I  remember,"  cried  the  doctor,  in 
reference  to  some  point  in  dispute,  ^*I  remember  the  year 
when  this  event  took  place,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
same  year  that  I  returned  from  France." 

*'  How !"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  who  sat  a  silent,  but  not 
uninterested  witness  of  the  argument,  ^*  and  have  you  really 
and  truly  been  in  France  t  I  remember  hearing  Colonel 
Totling  say  something  of  the  sort  one  day,  when  I  stepped 
into  his  store  to  buy  a  pound  of  tea  and  a  few  skeins  of 
silk ;  it's  the  same  tea  we've  just  been  drinking ;  he'd  just 
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got  a  new  lot  fresb  from  Boston ;  and  Squire  Buckle  was 
there,  and  one  or  two  othoni ;  nnd  I  remember  now,  it's 
strange  I  never  thought  of  it  before,  Colonel  Totling  said 
something  about  jour  having  been  in  France,  but  I  didn't 
pay  much  attention  to  it  at  the  time  ;  in  fact  I  was  busy 
thmking  what  pattern  Fd  have  my  new  calico ;  and,  I  de- 
clare, it's  odd  enough,  if  this  isn't  the  very  one  I've  gbt  on 
now  !  how  things  will  turn  up  sometimes !  but  so  you've  re- 
ally been  in  France  !  well,  it  must  be  vastly  amusing !  How 
did  you  contrive  to  get  along  without  knowing  the  lan- 
guage?" 

^'  Yes  r'  replied  the  doctor,  like  one  talking  to  himself, 
while  a  slight  shade  of  melancholy  passed  over  his  features, 
as  if  at  some  painful  recollection,  *'  I  have  been  in  France ; 
it  18  certainly  true  ;  I  ought  to  remember  it  well ;  it  is  just 
ten  years  next  June,  since  I  landed  at  New  York  on  my  re- 
turn." 

"I  wonder  you  didn't  learn  to  dance  while  you  were 
there !"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  with  a  roguish  twinkle,  as  if  the 
idea  of  the  doctor's  dancing  suggested  some  humorous  or 
ridiculous  fancy  ;  **  but  why  can't  you  tell  us  all  about  your 
adventures  f     I'm  sure  they  must  be  vastly  interesting." 

'*  That's  a  good  idea  I"  cried  the  farmer,  "  and  begin  at 
the  beginning,  so  that  we  may  know  the  whole  on't  as  you 
go  along.  Here,  Martha  !"  he  called  to  his  eldest  daughter, 
^  fetch  us  a  basket  of  apples  and  a  pitcher  of  cider  I  Dr. 
Edgerly  is*  going  to  tell  us  a  long  ^tory,  and  '11  want  some- 
thing to  whet  his  whistle ;  and,  Jesse  !  suppose  you  run  out  to 
the  wood-yani,  and  bring  in  the  biggest  log  you  can  find  ; 
there's  nothing  like  a  g<x>d  fire  these  cold  nights." 

The  cider  was  brought  and  put  upon  the  table,  the  log 
was  snugly  lodged  against  the  chimney  in  a  glowing  bed  of 
coals,  an  armful  of  smaller  sticks  was  piled  in  front,  and 
now  the  ardent  flame  wound  its  long  pliant  arms  through 
every  opening,  and  seemed  to  lock  the  whole  in  its  embra- 
ces. They  pushed  their  chairs  farther  back  from  the  fire, 
and,  for  a  few  moments,  watched  its  movements  in  silent 
satisfaction.  *'  Well !"  at  length  cried  the  squire,  "  that's 
what  I  call  clear  comfort!  Now  for  the  story !"  and,  with  an 
expressive  gesture,  he  warned  the  children  to  be  quiet.   The 
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doctor's  feeble  objections  were  easily  overcome,  and,  after  a 
short  pause,  he  began  as  follows : 

"It  is  a  long  story,  and  I  am  afraid,  a  dull  one  ;  but  I 
will  try  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible.  I  wjis  born,  per- 
haps you  know,  in  a  small  country  town  in  the  interior  of 
New  Hampshire.  As  my  father's  salary  as  minister,  was 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  rather  a  numerous  family,  ho 
was  obliged  to  increase  it  by  cultivating  a  small  farm  at- 
tached to  the  parsonage.  Most  of  the  labor  was  performed 
by  myself  and  my  brothers,  so  that  wo  had  little  time  for 
study  during  the  summer;  but  we  were  sent  every  winter  to 
the  village  school,  where  we  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  g'^graphy.  It 
was  the  same  school-house  in  which  Daniel  Webster  com- 
menced his  education,  and  his  name  was  carved  on  the  de«k 
I  occupied,  in  rude,  deep  letters.  I  remember  I  cut  my  own 
name  just  below  it,  and  wondered  whether  it  would  ever  be- 
come as  famous  as  his.  I  had  a  lurking  superstition  that, 
perhap*,  as  we  had  occupied  the  same  seat,  and  carved  our 
names  on  the  same  desk,  our  future  fortunes  might  also  be 
similar.  My  vanity  will  appear  more  excusable  if  you  con- 
sider that  at  that  time  Mr.  Webster  had  not  attained  the 
commanding  position  he  now  occupies,  though  his  reputa- 
tion, even  then,  was  no  longer  confined  to  New  England, 
but  had  become  the  property  of  the  country  at  large. 

"  I  had,  from  the  time  I  learned  to  read,  a  great  fondness 
for  books ;  and,  as  my  father's  library  was  unable  to  satisfy 
my  thirst,  I  borrowed  all  in  the  village  that  bore  any  rela- 
tion to  my  favorite  subj  cts.  Before  I  was  fourteen,  I  had 
read  all  the  medical  works  belonging  to  the  village  doctor ; 
and,  though  there  was  of  course  much  in  them  that  I  did 
not  fully  understand,  yet  I  com[)rehended  enough  to  arouse 
an  earnest  desire  to  know  more ;  and  it  was  then  that  the 
idea  of  studying  medicine  first  presented  itself  to  my  mind. 
My  father  had  determined  to  give  one  of  his  sons  at  least  a 
liberal  education;  and,  as  I  had  displayed  a  greater  aptitude 
for  learning  than  either  of  my  brothers,  the  choice  fell  up- 
on me.  I  had  sufficient  cajition  to  say  nothing  about  my 
favorite  scheme  of  studying  medicine,  as  I  knew  it  would 
prove  a  sore  disappointment  to  my  father,  who  had  set  his 
heart  upon  seeing  mo  in  his  own  sacred  calling.    When 
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tbe  question  arose  where  I  should  be  sent  to  school,  my 
father  proposed  an  academy  in  a  neighboring  town ;  but  I 
remembered  that  Daniel  Webster  had  been  sent  to  Exeter ; 
and,  from  a  whimsical  determination  to  have  as  many  points 
of  resemblance  to  him  as  possible,  I  urged  so  strongly  my 
reasons  in  favor  of  that  place  that  my  father  at  length  con- 
sented. 

'*  From  Exeter  I  was  transferred,  at  the  usual  time,  to  Dart- 
mouth College.  As  my  father  was  ill  able  to  bear  this  ad- 
ditional expense,  I  did  my  utmost  to  relieve  him  of  the  bur- 
den by  keeping  a  country  school.  You  will,  I'm  afraid, 
think  me  very  absurd ;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  nothing  could 
have  ever  removed  my  repugnance  to  this  occupation,  but 
the  consoling  reflection  that  my  illustrious  example  had  also 
been  compefied  to  resort  to  the  same  expedient.  Perhaps, 
too,  you  will  wonder  that  with  him  so  constantly  before  my 
eyes,  I  should  have  chosen  the  comparatively  obscure  pro- 
fession of  medicine,  instead  of  the  far  more  brilliant  profes- 
sion of  law,  in  which  alone  I  could  ever  hope  to  rival  his 
distinction.  But,  though  I  might  have  been  very  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  theory,  the  practice  of  it,  I  knew,  would 
never  suit  my  temperament  My  ambition  went  no  farther 
than  to  be  among  physicians  what  he  was  among  states- 
men ;  and  to  secure  this  end,  I  thought  nothing  more  was 
required  than  untlaggiDg  zeal  and  application.  I  already 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  I  should  stand  at  the  head 
of  my  profession,  and  pleased  myself  with  the  th(}ught  of 
the  lienefits  I  was  about  to  confer  upon  my  fellows.  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,"  said  the  doctor  slowly,  and  with  the  air  of 
a  man  attemtpting  to  solve  a  puzzling  question,  '*  I  have 
often  tried  to  account  for  my  want  of  success,  but  never  to 
my  satisfaction.  Of  course,  it  must  be  my  own  fault,  and 
yet  I  know  of  men  who,  without  half  the  labor  and  study 
that  I  have  bestowed,  have  become  distinguished,  yes,  orna- 
ments of  their  profession  and  lights  of  science,  as  I  read 
this  morning  in  a  Boston  paper ;"  and  the  doctor  sighed. 

"  However,  as  I  said,  I  lefl  college  several  weeks  before 
the  close  of  the  fall  term  of  my  sophomore  year,  and  went 
to  keep  school  in  a  small  town  about  twenty  miles  from 
Hanover.  It  was  not  very  easy  for  one  whose  thoughts 
were  constantly  bent  on  one  subject,  to  submit  to  the  daily 
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drudtfery  of  thia  life — of  all  others  the  moet  intolerable ; 
but  I  comforted  myself  with  the  expectation  of  the  future, 
which  was  to  repay  me  for  all  these  vexations.  Among  my 
pupils  was  a  young  l^dy,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a 
young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  village  physician.  She  was 
not  at  uiat  time  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  even 
then  was  distinguished  among  all  her  companions  not  only 
by  her  beauty  but  also  by  a  certain  grace  of  mind  as  well  as 
person.  I  was  often  at  her  father's  houser  attracted  by  sim- 
ilarity of  pursuits,  though  there  was  really  very  little  hai^ 
mony  between  us. 

''  He  was  really  a  skillful  physidan,  and  had  learned 
much,  both  from  reading  and  from  observation,  yet  had  no 
true  love  for  his  profession.  It  was  all  done  in  the  way  ci 
business.  He  laughed  at  my  enthosiaBm ;  and  when  I  once 
ventured  to  hint  something  about  the  dignity  of  the  science, 
he  said,  *  What  do  I  care  about  the  dignity  of  the  science  f 
Believe  me,  my  young  friend,  you'll  want  something  more 
substantial  to  live  on  than  either  science  or  dignity.  I 
advise  you  to  get  rid  of  all  such  impracticable  notions  aa 
soon  as  poesiUe.  When  you  are  once  &ir1y  established,  it 
will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  such  things;  but  at  present 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  out  for  a  good  practice.  A 
good  practice,  mark  me,  is  the  first,  second,  and  third  reaui- 
site  in  medicine ;  the  rest  are  all  luxuries,  which  very  tew, 
let  me  tell  you,  can  ever  afford.' 

"  I  was  silenced  but  not  convinced  by  his  arguments ;  and 
I  inwardly  repeated  my  resolve  that  the  dignity  of  the 
science  should  never  suffer  in  my  keeping.  I  have  since 
thought  that  perhaps,  afler  all,  I  might  have  been  mistaken, 
and  that  my  success  would  have  Wn  more  satisfactory  if 
my  notions  had  been  less  elevated. 

'*  The  next  winter,  and  the  next,  still  found  me  teaching 
in  the  same  place,  and  each  time  Fanny  Fielding  appeared 
more  attractive  and  engaging.  She  now  no  longer  attended 
my  school ;  but  my  frequent  visits  at  her  father's,  for  whom, 
notwithstanding  the  want  of  sympathy  in  my  favorite  opin- 
ions, I  had  yet  a  sincere  regard,  threw  us  often  into  each 
other's  society.  What  first  awakened  my  interest  in  her, 
was  her  evident  leaning  to  my  side  of  the  question,  when 
I  was  arguing  with  her  father  on  the  dignity  of  the  science, 
4* 
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and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature.  I  discoyered  this  par- 
ti alitj  not  from  any  open  declaration — for  she  was  too 
modest  to  offer  her  opmion — but  from  certain  smiles  and 
other  notes  of  approbation  whenever  I  said  any  thing  par- 
ticularly to  the  point  My  soul  was  at  that  time  so  wrapt 
up  in  my  chosen  profession  that  I  believe  there  was  no  other 
way  to  come  at  my  heart  than  that  she,  undesignedly  indeed, 
fell  into.  However,  it  was  not  long  before  I  began  to  find 
other  and  more  potent  reasons  for  transferring  my  devotion : 
having  once  admitted  this  new  passion,  it  quickly  mastered  all 
the  rest,  and  before  I  knew  what  was  coming,  I  found  myself 
helplessly  drawn  into  the  giddy  whirl.  And  now,  if  I  could 
hope  to  do  her  justice,  f  would  draw  her  portrait  as  she 
appeared  to  me  that  morning  when — .  To  say  that  she  was 
beautiful,  would  be  the  least  of  her  praise ;  anybody  could 
see  that  at  a  moment  I  sometimes  wished  it  was  not  quite 
so  apparent — ^it  seemed  to  give  others  a  share  in  her  perfec- 
tions, when  I  would  rather  have  kept  them  all  to  myself. 
I  always  thought  her  peculiar  charms  lay  in  the  perfect  wo- 
manliness of  her  nature.  Her  virtues  and  her  faults,  if  she 
had  any — ^though  Fm  sure  I  never  knew  what  they  were — 
were  such  a^  are  the  inalienable  birthright  of  her  sex.  Tf 
she  had  borrowed  any  quality  from  ours,  it  was  certainly 
found  in  a  larger  proportion  of  sood  common-sense  than 
commonly  fills  to  the  lot  of  her  sisters." 

At  this  remark  the  squire  nodded  sagaciously  at  his 
wife,  with  an  approving  gesture,  as  who  should  say,  ^ There! 
old  lady,  I  hope  you'll  remember  that ! " 

"  Oh,  yes ! "  returned  Mrs.  Moody,  **  I  know  well  enough 
what  you'd  be  at;  you  men  will  allow  us  any  thing  sooner 
than  common-sense;  I'm  sure  you're  heartily  welcome  to  it, 
but  after  all,  we  manage  to  get  along  without  it  quite  as  well 
as  some  folks  that  pretend  to  have  the  most." 

Dr.  Edgerly  improved  this  interruption  by  drinking  a 
mug  of  cider,  after  which,  he  continued  as  follows : 

"Neither  of  her  parents  offered  any  objection  to  the 
match,  though  her  fatner  laughingly  declared  he  was  afraid 
the  dignity  of  the  science  would  hardly  furnish  us  with  bread 
and  butter,  to  say  nothing  of  less  essential  matters.  How- 
ever, we  were  both  too  well  satisfied  with  each  other  to 
regard  his  raillery;  and  indeed,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
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g^adlj  haire  been  married  in  a  weok,  though  I  had  not  a 
dollar  in  the  world  ;  but  to  this  I  knew  Dr.  Fielding  would 
never  consent,  even  if  I  could  prevail  upon  my  darling 
Fanny  to  take  so  fooH<«li  a  stt^p.  It  was  accordingly  decided 
that  we  should  wait  till  I  hiid  been  settled  .'it  least  a  year, 
by  which  time  I  was  sanguine  enough  to  believe  I  should 
be  in  possession  of  a  lucrative  practice.  After  leaving  Han- 
over, I  returned  to  B.  to  continue  the  study  of  my  profession 
with  my  future  father.  But  my  thoughts  were  no  longer 
so  exclusively  devoted  to  one  j  urf»uit ;  even  the  dignity  of 
the  science  had  lost  much  of  its  importance,  and  I  found 
myself  dreaming  of  Fanny,  when  I  should  have  been  hard 
at  -work  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  If  I  took  my  book 
into  my  own  room,  I  heard  her  voice  singing  in  the  garden 
or  at  her  household  care^ ;  if  I  wolked  into  the  woods,  I 
was  sure  to  see  her  white  dre*s  glancing  among  the  trees. 
After  living  in  this  way  a  mmth,  I  made  a  prodigious  effort 
and  removed  my  lodgings  to  another  house,  and  my  mind 
was  thus  restored  to  somewhat  of  its  former  tranquillity. 
About  this  time  an  uncle  of  my  mother's  died,  leaving  each 
of  us  quite  unexpectedly  a  few  hundred  dollars.  By  means 
of  this  seasonable  aid,  I  was  enabled  to  complete  my  studies 
without  further  interruption,  and  obtiin  my  degree.  But 
while  at  Cambridge,  my  old  thirst  for  distinction  was  revived 
in  all  its  force.  One  of  my  acquaintance  was  going  to  Paris, 
and  urged  me  to  accompany  him.  He  represented  so  strongly 
the  advantages  that  would  arise  from  such  a  step,  that  I  at 
length  consented.  But  when  I  came  to  lay  the  matter  be- 
fore Fanny  and  her  father,  she  pleaded  so  warmly  against  it 
as  almost  to  overcome  my  resolution.  Indeed,  I  think  I 
should  have  yielded,  had  not  her  father  for  once  taken  my 
side  of  the  question  and  thrown  his  influence  into  the  oppo- 
site scale.  In  an  evil  hour,  I  set  out  from  B.  Something 
seemed  to  whisper  that  I  was  about  to  make  shipwreck  of 
all  my  happiness;  and  more  than  once  I  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  to  announce  my  change  of  purpose,  but  shame 
prevented.  I  joined  my  friend  in  Boston,  and  in  a  few  days 
we  set  sail  for  Havre.  Nothing  remarkable- occuiTed  during 
our  voyage,  but  the  novelty  of  my  situation  and  the  pleasing 
change  of  objects  I  now  met  with  gradually  «dispelled  the 
melancholy  fHnci«'s  that  oppressed  me. 
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^  This  was  even  more  the  case  when  we  arrived  in  Fiauce. 
Here  the  stranger  is  assailed  with  novelty  at  every  sease. 
The  eye  is  first  attracted  by  the  different  style  of  building 
and  the  hoary  antiquity  of  many  of  the  houses,  that  look 
as  if  they  had  locked  up  in  them  the  stoiy  of  a  thousand 
years.  They,  apparently,  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  pres 
ent  than  the  crumbling  monuments  of  a  church-yard,  or 
than  some  dreaming  veteran  who  has  long  since  forgotten 
all  save  the  events  of  his  childhood.  The  door  opens,  and, 
instead  of  the  richly  dressed  nobleman  of  the  age  of  the 
g^eat  Louis,  appears  a  modem  fine  gentleman  with  his  tight 
coat  and  shiny  hat.  The  mind  receives  a  shock  at  this  in- 
congruity, similar  to  what  it  would  experience  at  seeing  the 
laughing  face  of  a  child  peering  from  out  its  grandfather's 
sober  raiment. 

"  Then,  there  are  the  carriages  of  different  descriptions, 
but  all  unlike  our  own — ^the  postillion  with  his  clumsy  jack- 
boots urging  on  the  unhappy  horses  that  drag  the  unwieldy 
diligence,  lucus  a  non.  lacendOy  and  the  numberless  inde- 
scribable foreign  sights  and  sounds  and  smells  that  meet  one 
at  every  step. 

'*  But  nothing  after  all,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  affected 
me  so  strangely  as  the  ease  and  fluency  with  which  even 
the  little  children  talked  French.  It  is  their  own  language 
to  be  sure,  and  there  is  nothing  wonderful  in  it  any  more 
than  for  our  children  to  talk  English ;  yet  it  always  seemed 
odd  and  unaccountable  to  hear  a  little  ^rl,  no  bigger  than 
Mary  there,  rattling  away  as  if  it  were  me  easiest  thing  in 
.  the  world,  while  I  could  hardly  pronounce  a  sentence  with- 
out a  dozen  blunders.  I  have  since  met  with  the  same 
observation  in  some  distinguished  author,  who  wrote  home 
to  a  friend  in  England  '  that  in  France  even  the  little  chil- 
dren talked  French.' " 

"Well,"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  "that  is  very  odd,  I  do 
declare  I  I  always  supposed  the  grown  men  and  women 
talked  French  of  course,  but  as  for  the  children,  it  seems 
more  natural  that  they  should  talk  English,  like  everybody 
else.    Poor  things !  how  hard  it  must  be  for  them  to  learn ! " 

"Why,"  cried  her  husband  rather  impatiently,  "what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  they  learn  French  or  Eng- 
lish ?  its  their  own  language,  and  they  never  hear  any  other. 
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Tou  migbt  as  well  expect  our  Susan  to  go  to  jabbering 
French,  as  for  them  to  talk  English." 

^*0h  yes,'*  said  Mrs.  Moody,  *' so  it  is;  I  never  thought 
of  that ;  but,  after  all,  it  does  seem  more  natural  that  they 
should  talk  English — French  is  such  an  outlandish  lan- 
guage." 

Dr.  Edgerly  smiled  good-naturedly  at  this  little  bit  of 
simplicity,  and  then  resumed  his  story. 

^  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  I  had  come  to 
the  worst  place  in  the  wwld  to  study  medicine  ;  for,  as  the 
Parisians  appeared  more  insensible  to  the  idea  of  death 
than  any  people  I  had  ever  seen,  it  seemed  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  they  would  not  be  very  solicitous  about  the 
means  of  preserving  life.  And,  indeed,  I  believe  to  this 
day  that  the  most  distinguished  of  the  French  physicians 
regard  their  profestton  more  as  an  end  than  a  means.  They 
study  it  not  so  much  from  a  view  of  the  benefits  it  may  confer, 
as  from  an  abstract  love  of  science ;  and  they  are  not  so  anx- 
ious to  save  the  life  of  a  patient,  as  to  learn  the  true  nature 
of  his  disease.  I  have  often  thought,  that  they  went  to  work 
with  their  patients  as  a  chemist  does  with  a  substance  the 
properties  of  which  he  wishes  to  ascertain.  They  subject 
them  to  the  action  of  one  agent  after  another,  and  form 
their  conclusion  from  the  several  results.  Of  course,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  life  of  the  patient  is  sacrificed 
through  this  analyzing  process;  but  what  then!  he  is  a 
happy  man  who  has  been  able  by  his  death  to  advance  the 
cause  of  science ;  and  surely,  this  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  for  thousands  to  expose  themselves  to  far  greater  suffer- 
ings,  to  advance  the  glory  of  one  man,  who  uses  them  only 
as  instruments  of  his  ambition.  However,  it  is  perhaps 
owing  to  this  reckless  disregard  of  hunuin  life,  that  tne 
French  physicians  are  enabled  to  make  such  important  con- 
tributions to  our  medical  knowledge ;  just  as  Napoleon  was 
laid  to  be  a  conquei^r  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  men  a 
day. 

*'Mr.  Betson,  my  traveling  companion,  was  liberally 
provided  with  money,  while  I  was  obliged  to  practice  the 
most  rigid  economy.  As  this  rendered  it  inconvenient  to 
remain  together,  we  parted  soon  after  our  arrival  in  Pa  is, 
with  mutual  assurances  of  good  will,  and  I  took,  lodgings, 
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or  apartments,  as  they  are  called,  in  the  fifth  story  of  an  old 
and  massive  building,  in  tlie  Rue  de  la  Paix.  Having  set- 
tled myself  as  comfortably  as  I  could  in  my  narrow  quarters, 
I  lost  no  time  in  waiting  upon  the  gentleman  to  whom  I 
had  been  recommended,  and  delivering  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction. I  found  him  nearly  as  high  up  in  the  world  as 
myself;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  appearance  of  his  lodging 
seemed  to  show  that  science,  while  so  prodigal  of  her  own 
peculiar  rewards,  had  been  unable  to  give  him  any  more 
substantial  marks  of  her  favor.  I  had  been  informed  that 
Dr.  Grandpre  was  a  very  eccentric  individual,  but  was 
wholly  unprepared  for  the  figure  that  now  presented  itself. 
After  knocking  at  his  door  several  times,  without  receiving 
any  answer,  a  rather  squeaking  voice  bid  me  enter,  which  I 
did  without  farther  ceremony.  I  found  myself  in  a  large 
room,  dimly  lighted  by  three  dusty  windows,  which  gave  a 
still  more  fanciful  and  grotesque  appearance  to  objects  of 
themselves  sufficiently  strange  and  startling.  Two  sides  of 
the  apartment  were  occupied  by  tall,  drowsy  looking  cases, 
containing  the  doctor^s  library  and  his  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, which  I  afterwards  learned  formed  the  most  valuable 
private  collection  in  Paris.  Everything  was  in  the  most 
extraordinary  confusion  ;  the  chairs  and  tables  were  covered 
with  books  and  vials,  and  surgical  instruments ;  in  the  win- 
dows were  two  or  three  cages,  containing  several  mice  and 
a  large  rat ;  and  a  gigantic  skeleton  grinned  behind  the 
door. 

^  The  doctor  himself  was  sitting  at  a  small  table,  appar- 
ently deeply  engaged  in  some  scientific  experiment.  He 
was  a  tall,  spare  man,  one  of  that  class  who  seem  to  have 
made  a  bargain  with  time  that  by  sacrificing  all  their  youth, 
they  shall  never  exhibit  the  tokens  of  extreme  old  age.  It 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time,  that  he  had  been  as  old  as  he 
was  then  for  twenty  years,  and  would^  probably  be  no  older 
if  he  should  live  for  twenty  years  to  come.  His  feet  were 
thrust  into  huge  yellow  slippers,  and  the  small  Turkish  cap 
he  wore  on  the  back  of  his  head,  left  exposed  his  high, 
bunchy  forehead,  and  eyes  like  dusty,  cob  webbed  windows. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  sat  a  skeleton,  evidently 
intended  to  represent  the  king  of  terrors.  The  glistening 
skull  was  surmounted  with  a  paper  crown,  and  the  right 
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hand  held  in  its  nerveless  grasp  the  dart,  the  symbol  of  his 
power. 

**  On  a  nearer  approach,  I  discovered  that  the  surface  of 
the  table  had  been  formerly  used  as  a  chess  board,  and  the 
squares,  red  and  yellow,  were  still  distinguishable  through 
the  thick  coating  of  dust  that  encrusted  them.  I  at  once 
detected  the  doctor's  conceit ;  he  had  represented  his  con- 
test with  death  under  the  allegory  of  a  game  of  chess, 
either  from  the  promptings  of  his  own  fancy,  or  in  imita- 
tion of  Retsch's  famous  picture  of  the  young  man  playing 
with  Satan  for  his  soul.  Two  of  the  legs  of  his  chair  havins^ 
probably  been  broken,  he  had  supplied  their  place  with 
bones  from  the  human  thigh.  The  back  was  formed  in  the 
same  quaint  fashion ;  but,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the 
human  skeleton,  he  had  made  use  of  the. ribs  of  a  horse, 
probably  because  those  of  a  man  would  not  have  been  large 
enough  for  the  nurpose.  He  rose  on  my  entrance,  and  hav- 
ing cleared  a  chair  of  its  contents  by  tilting  them  all  on  to 
the  floor,  motioned  to  me  to  be  seated,  and  then  politely 
inquired  the  nature  of  my  errand.  There  was  a  nervous 
twitching  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth,  and  an  involun- 
tary glance  at  the  work  he  had  just  quitted,  that  seemed  to 
say,  *  I  wish  people  would  let  me  alone,  and  not  be  forever 
troubling  me  with  their  foolish  complaints  !'  so  I  made  my 
story  as  brief  as  possible,  and  concluded  by  handing  him  my 
letter  of  introduction.  It  was  from  an  old  friend  of  his, 
who  had  made  his  acquaintance  many  years  before,  when 
both  were  young  men  just  entering  on  the  study  of  their 
profession.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  looked  at  me  earnestly, 
with  more  of  human  sympathy  in  his  withered  countenance 
than  I  had  supposed  it  capable  of  expressing.  My  letter 
had  opened  to  him  the  fountain  of  youthful  recollections, 
and  his  thirsty  soul  that  had  so  many  years  fed  only  on  the 
dry  hunks  of  his  profession,  drank  eagerly  of  the  sparkling 
stream.  *  Yes !  yes  !*  he  murmured,  with  a  gentle  motion  of 
the  head,  '  I  remember  my  old  friend  Deck  Weelliams  very 
well.  Twenty,  thirtv,  forty  years,  that  was  before  the  em- 
peror's time ;  yes  I  forty  years  ago ;  it  is  a  long  time  I  he 
must  be  an  old  man ;  does  he  look  as  old  as  I V 

I  told  him,  what  was  the  truth,  that  Dr.  Williams  looked 
both  older  and  youdger  than  himself ;  at  which  he  laughed, 
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and  going  to  one  of  his  cases  brought  me  a  miniature  skel- 
eton that  looked  as  if  it  might  have  been  brought  from 
Lilliput 

^'^  There/  said  he, '  that  was  made  by  Deek  Weelliams, 
with  a  pen-knife,  forty  years  ago ;  and  when  he  went  back  to 
America  he  gave  it  to  me,  as  a  keepsake.  Ah  I  he  was  a 
good  fellow,  and  must  always  have  his  joke.  We  used  to 
laugh  some  then,  and  those  were  no  laughing  days,  either.' 

'^  He  restored  the  memorial  to  its  place,  and  stood  looking 
at  it  a  few  moments,  lost  in  thought ;  but  when  he  turned 
his  face  again  to  the  window,  all  appearance  of  emotion  had 
vanished,  and  he  was  as  dry  and  lifeless  almost  as  the  skele- 
ton by  his  side. 

"•  During  my  stav  in  Paris  I  became  very  intimate  with 
this  extraordinary  character;  and  the  more  I  saw  of  him, 
the  more  extraordinary  he  seemed.  No  one,  perhaps,  ever 
treated  his  patients  with  greater  tenderness ;  but  I  always 
thought  that  this  arose  not  from  any  thing  that  could  prop- 
erly be  called  sympathy  or  compassion,  but  simply  from 
that  sort  of  interest  one  naturally  feels  in  whatever  has  cost 
him  much  care  or  labor.  I  could  not  discover  that  he  loved 
a  single  human  being;  the  only  object  upon  which  he 
seem^  to  have  bestowed  his  affections  was  a  pet  raven  as 
old  and  almost  as  ugly  as  himselfl 

'^I  never  saw  this  ill-omened  bird  perched  on  his  master's 
shoulder  and  eating  from  his  hand  or  mouth,  without  fancy- 
ing that  Dr.  Grandpre  was  a  magician,  and  this  attendant 
his  familiar.  But  Dr.  Grandpre  was  neither  selfish  nor  un- 
amiable.  The  time  had  long  past — indeed  I  knew  not  then 
that  it  had  ever  been — when  he  had  felt  the  stirrings  of  love 
or  hatred,  envy  or  ambition,  or  any  of  those  passions  in 
which  the  lives  of  most  of  us  consist  What  use,  I  said  to 
mvself,  can  such  a  being  have  for  a  heart?  or  for  a  con- 
science ?  Is  there  any  moral  character  to  his  acts,  involving 
any  accountability  ?  Is  he  any  thing  more  than  a  machine, 
which  still  retains  the  motion  communicated  to  it  by  a  force 
that  has  long  since  ceased  to  operate  ? 

"The  soul  of  this  man  seemed  to  me  like  one  of  those  old 
palaces  I  have  mentioned,  whose  numerous  and  splendid 
apartments  had  once  been  filled  with  life  and  gaiety,  but 
were  now  naked  and  desolate,  save  that  perhaps  in  some 
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obscure  corner  of  the  bttilding,  the  solitarj  surnyor  of  a 
noble  race  still  maintained  a  hold  upon  the  home  of  his 
fathers.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  mental  paralysis  I  found 
myself  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the  old  man;  and  he  in 
turn  began  to  look  upon  me  as  a  necessary  part  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  would  perhaps  have  missed  me  nearly  as  much 
as  the  skeleton  that  had  so  long  waited  for  him  at  his  little 
table.  He  seemed  so  entirely  me  creature  of  habit,  and  the 
habit  of  life  in  him  was  so  strong,  that  I  sometimes  won- 
dered how  he  could  ever  die ;  and  then  again  I  wondered 
if  he  were  not  already  dead,  and  the  flesh  by  some  myste- 
rious power  forever  fastened  to  his  bones. 

'*  These  thoughts  were  pleasant  companions  for  a  winter's 
evening,  when  the  wind  shook  the  old  building  so  that  the 
skeleton  rattled  in  his  chair,  and  I  was  sometimes  half  in 
doubt  whether  the  voice  I  heard  proceeded  from  his  fleshless 
jaws  or  from  the  shriveled  lips  of  his  antagonist. 

^  One  of  Dr.  Grandpre's  strangest  habits  related  to  his 
dress.  He  from  time  to  time  provided  himself  with  an 
entire  suit  of  clothes,  which  he  wore  constantly  as  long  as 
they  would  hold  together.  His  regularity  was  so  great  in 
this  respect,  that  his  neighbors  used  it  as  a  measure  of  time, 
and  would  say  that  such  a  thing  happened  on  the  day  that 
Dr.  Grandpre  got  his  new  suit,  or  about  the  time  the  first 
patch  was  put  on  the  doctor's  elbow.  When  I  first  made 
nis  acquaintance  he  had  long  past  this  period,  and  the  dif- 
ferent patches  on  his  coat,  like  the  successive  layers  in  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  plainly  declared  its  age.  Soon  after,  on 
going  early  one  morning  to  his  lodgings,  he  surprised  me 
by  presenting  himself  in  his  buttery  dress.  He  seemed, 
however,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  change,  striking  as  it 
was,  and  divers  stains  upon  bis  nether  garments  confirmed 
this  suspicion. 

"Among  my  friend's  patients  at  this  time  was  a  poor 
weaver,  who  had  a  numerous  family  dependent  upon  him 
for  support.  His  disease  baffled  all  the  doctor's  skill.  As 
we  were  returning  one  day  from  a  visit  to  his  humble  abode, 
I  sought  to  arouse  the  doctor's  sympathy  by  reminding  him 
of  the  destitute  condition  in  which  this  poor  man  would 
leave  his  wife  and  children.     *It  is,'  I  said,  'one  of  the 
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greatest  trials  in  the  lot  of  a  physician  that  he  is  obliged  to 
witness  so  much  suffering  without  the  power  to  relieve.' 

"  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  you  are  rightj  though  we  seldom 
meet  with  a  case  so  entirely  beyond  our  reach.  I  thought 
yesterday,  to  be  sure,  that  I  had  at  length  discovered  the 
exact  seat  of  the  disease,  but  to-day  am  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever.  It  is,  as  you  say,  a  severe  trjal;  but  then,'  he 
added,  with  some  appearance  of  animation,  *  we  can  have 
a  post-mortem,  and  that  may  reward  us  for  all  our  vexa- 
tion.' 

"  *  Yes,'  I  returned,  *but  you  do  not  seem  to  understand 
me ;  I  was  speaking  of  this  poor  man's  family,  and  the  suf- 
ferings his  death  must  necessarily  occasion.' 

** '  True,'  said  he,  *  I  am  sorry  for  them ;  it  must  be  an 
affliction  not  to  know  the  way  of  his  death ;  but  then,  as  I 
said,  there  is  still  a  hope  that  the  post-mortem  may  give  us 
all  the  knowledge  we  desire.' 

"*But  that  knowledge,'  I  cried,  rather  impatiently,  *will 
not  keep  them  from  starving,  or  console  them  for  the  loss  of 
a  husband  and  father.  We,  who  have  never  known  the 
depth  of  affection  belonging  to  that  tender  relation,  can 
never  sound  the  depth  of  their  misery.' 

"Even  as  I  spoke,  Dr.  Grand  pre  turned  and  looked 
sharply  at  me.  Were  those  the  eyes,  usually  so  heavy  and 
inexpressive,  that  seemed  always  to  look  on  all  sides  of  any 
object,  orelse  beyond  it  into  spac«,  and  never  directly  at 
it!  I  started  back,  as  if  I  had  been  walking  on  a  volcano, 
and  involuntarily  drew  a  little  farther  from  my  companion. 
That  single  brief  glance  had  upset  all  my  calculations.  It 
had  revealed  an  inner  nature,  of  which  I  had  no  suspicion — 
an  intensity  of  feeling  and  passion  that  seemed  so  totally  at 
variance  with  all  I  hjid  hitherto  seen  of  the  doctor's  charac- 
ter, that  I  could  hardly  believe  it  real.  But  as  a  single 
luminous  ray  streaming  from  a  key  hole  or  a  crack  shows 
as  certainly  that  the  room  is  lighted  as  if  we  had  looked  in 
at  an  open  door,  so  that  gleam  of  intelliarence  shot  from 
under  his  dark  eyebrows  showed  me  that  Ihis  heart  was  all 
aglow. 

"  My  friend,  as  if  fearful  he  had  aroused  my  suspicions, 
relapsed  at  once  into  his  usual  manner.  *  W^hat!'  he  cried, 
'  are  they  so  unreasonable !  are  they  so  ungrateful  to  science, 
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for  sucb  an  inestimable  benefit  I  But  I  confess,'  lie  added, 
*I  am  a  little  superstitious  on  this  point.  I  always  think 
the  man  who  is  put  under  ground  without  this  important 
question  being  settled,  offers  an  insult  to  our  whole  frater- 
nity. He  has  neglected  the  necessary  formalities.  He 
might  as  well  die  without  receiving  extreme  unction. 
What  excuse  can  he  give  in  the  other  world  for  his  strange 
and  unceremonious  departure  ? '  • 

**  I  made  no  reply  to  this  rhapsody,  for  I  was  busy  with 
the  discovery  I  had  just  made;  and  we  walked  on  in  silence. 
I  determined  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  learning 
more  of  my  friend's  history,  and  for  tliis  purpose  I  applied 
to  the  only  person  I  had  ever  seen  receive  from  him  any 
thing  more  than  the  merest  civilities.  He  told  me  Uhat 
Dr.  Gjj^ndpre  had  formerly  been  a  very  handsome  and  accom- 
plished gentleman;  that  many  years  before,  his  wife  and 
two  lovely  children  had  all  died  of  some  mysterious  disease; 
he  had  at  once  changed  all  his  habits,  given  up  all  his  old 
associations,  and  devoted  himself  henceforth  entirely  to  his 
profession.  He  was  master  of  an  independent  fortune ;  but 
instead  of  living  in  the  luxury  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed, he  had  retired  to  the  mean  abode  where  he  now 
resided,  and  expended  the  whole  of  his  income^  except  what 
was  required  for  his  own  moderate  wants,  in  supplying  the 
necessities  of  the  sick  and  destitute  families  in  his  neighbor- 
hood. And  he  does  it  all,'  added  my  informant,  *  with  the 
utmost  secresy,  and  seems  really  annoyed  if  detected  in  any 
of  these  acts  of  charity.  The  world  regards  him  as  a  miser 
and  misanthrope;  and  even  those  who  judge  leas  harshly, 
find  him  guilty  of  insensibility  and  an  utter  want  of  human 
sympathy — how  justly,  I  need  not  tell  you,  after  what  you 
already  know  of  his  character.' 

^  I  thanked  the  gentleman  for  his  information,  and  went 
away  deeply  affected  by  this  picture  of  human  suffering. 
I  reproached  myself  for  the  unworthy  and  injurious  opinion 
I  had  formed  of  this  most  estimable  character,  and  for  the 
blindness  that  had  kept  me  so  long  in  ignorance  of  his  true 
goodness.  My  manner  must  h?ye  been  very  different  from 
usual,  for  he  seemed  to  notice  a  change ;  but  I  could  not 
tell  whether  it  gave  him  most  pleasure  or  pain.  I  wondered 
now,  that  I  had  ever  thought  him  cold  or  insensible ;  his 
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(ace  reminded  me  of  one  of  the  mellow  days  of  autumn, 
and  there  was  a  warmth  in  his  eje  like  the  npe  warmth  of 
the  sun  lovingly  lingering  through  our  Indian  summer. 
By  some  mysterious  sympathy,  he  had  become  aware  of 
my  feelings,  and  now  there  was  a  struggle  between  his 
pride  and  his  affections,  which  should  gain  the  mastery. 
He  wished  still  to  carry  on  the  deception,  still  to  continue 
the  part^he  had  so  long  acted ;  and  perhaps  he  was  afraid, 
after  his  bitter  experience,  to  venture  his  all  of  happiness 
on  the  frail  bark  of  one  mortal  existence.  The  loss  of 
friends  by  death,  or  their  own  unfaithfulness,  brings  with  it 
no  greater  evil  than  this  fear  or  suspicion,  which  often  pre- 
vents us  from  loving  another  lest  he,  too,  should  be  taiken 
from  us.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
old  man's  thus  doing  violence  to  his  feelings,  it  yielded  to 
the  effects  of  time ;  and  the  ardor  with  which  he  now 
returned  my  affection,  was  the  hoarded  passion  of  long 
years  of  mortification' and  self-denial.  That  harsh  exterior 
protected  the  tenderest  sensibility.  It  was  as  if  a  woman's 
soul,  with  its  delicate  instincts  and  nice  appreciation  of 
others'  feelings,  had  been  engrafted  on  to  man's  hardier 
stock;  or  as  if  man's  rude  and  savage  climate  had  been 
tempered  by  the  reflection  from  her  brighter  skies. 

**  And,  as  is  always  the  case  with  the  noblest  natures,  I 
found  that  the  way  to  his  head  lay  through  his  heart  As 
long  as  the  latter  was  closed,  there  was  no  way  of  access  to 
the  former.  But  now  that  his  heart  was  opened  once  more 
for  the  reception  of  its  former  guests ;  and,  the  cheerful  sun- 
light once  more  admitted  into  its  deserted  halls,  the  various 
powers  of  his  mind — ^his  wit,  fancy,  memory,  recovering 
from  their  long  torpidity,  shone  out  in  all  their  holiday 
attire.  It  is  true,  that  iSke  their  master,  they  were  some- 
thing odd,  and  quaint,  and  old-fashioned.  They  wore  the 
dress,  not  of  the  present,  but  of  thirty  years  before.  It  was 
of  those  days  the  old  man  loved  to  talk.  He  looked  upon 
the  intervening  period  aa  an  ugly  dream,  and  used  playfully 
to  assert  that  ne  was  really  only  a  little  over  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  that  I  had  restored  to  him  that  youth  of  which  he 
had  been  defrauded.  I  had  all  along  supposed  Dr.  Grand- 
pre  an  enthusiast  in  medical  science,  but  now  I  was  surprised 
to  find  how  little  reason  there  was  for  this  belief.    It  was 
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predaely  because  he  had  no  fondness  for  it,  that  he  had 
devoted  himself  to  its  pareuit  He  had  chosen  it  without 
affection,  and  he  now  abandoned  it  without  regret 

**  You  may  easily  conjecture  that  this  change  in  his  habits 
was  not  very  fovorable  to  my  progress  in  my  profession.  It 
was  so  much  pleasanter  to  sit  and  listen  for  hours  together 
to  his  eager,  impassioned  narrative  of  the  events  of  his 
youth,  or  to  compare  our  opinions  on  literature  andj>hilo0o- 
phy,  and  other  mvorite  subjects,  than  to .  wander  through 
the  wards  of  the  hospitals  and  listen  to  the  dull  dogmas  of 
one  celebrated  physician,  and  then  to  the  conflicting  opin- 
ions of  another,  equally  dull,  equally  celebrated,  and  equally 
confident  I  Whenever  I  felt  any  uneasiness  at  this  mode  of 
spending  my  time,  I  excused  myself  with  the  plea  that  it 
was  no  more  than  my  duty  required,  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  make  the  small  remainder  of  his  life  pleasant  to  one  who 
had  been  so  sublimely  wretched.  Besides,  I  thought,  it  was 
perhaps,  after  all,  quite  as  profitable  to  study  the  operations 
of  a  strong  and  highly  original  intellect  under  the  pressure 
of  adverse  fortune,  as  to  learn  the  nature  and  the  treatment 
of  bodily  diseases. 

'*  But  this  state  of  thin^  was  not  to  last  long.  Dr. 
Grandpre  might  have  continued"  to  exist,  he  could  hardly 
be  said  to  live,  in  the  half-torpid  state  in  which  I  found  him; 
but  there  was  not  vital  energy  in  his  system  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demands  of  his  awakened  powers.  The  oil  which 
might  support  a  feeble  blaze  for  many  hours  is  consumed  at 
once  when  the  light  bums  with  all  its  intensity.  His  death 
was  like  the  going  out  of  a  candle,  gradually  growing  dim- 
mer and  dimmer  till  it  is  no  longer  distinguishable  from  the 
surrounding  darkness,  then  expiring  with  a  sudden  ^leam. 
I  was  with  him  to  the  last,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  consolations  of  ftiendship  which  he  had 
so  long  been  deprived  of^  shone  with  their  fullest  luster  on 
his  dying  moments.  He  talked  much  at  this  time  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  repeatedly  expressed  the  happiness 
he  felt  in  the  full  assurance  of  their  speedy  reunion. 

^  After  his  death,  it  was  found  on  examining  into  the 
state  of  his  affidrs,  that  very  little  property  remained. 
Aji  his  personal  expenses  could  not  nave  exceeded  five 
thousand  francs  per  annum,  while  bis  estate  would  have 
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yielded  originally  ten  times  that  amount,  it  was  concluded 
that  he  had  expended  during  the  last  thirty  yeans,  not  only 
the  excess  of  his  income,  but  also  nearly  his  whole  capital, 
in  hidden  charity.  This  suspicion  was  confirmed  when  we 
found  among  his  papers  a  long  list  of  names  of  different 
individuals,  with  the  sums  that,  from  time  to  time,  had 
apparently  been  bestowed  for  their  relief.  On  inquiry  of 
some  of  those  with  whom  we  happened  to  be  acquainted,  I 
learned  \hat  they  had  regularly  received,  in  some  cases  for 
many  years,  small  sums  of  money  from  an  unknown  hand, 
which  they  had  never  been  able  to  discover.  When  I  as- 
sured them  that  Dr.  Grandpre  had  been  this  mysterious 
benefactor,  it  was  long  before  I  could  gain  their  belief;  but 
on  a  more  particular  statement  of  the  circumstances  which 
had  come  to  my  knowledge,  their  incredulity  vanished,  and 
was  succeeded  by  the  most  earnest  expressions  of  surprise 
and  gratitude ;  and  thus  that  affection  which  my  old  friend 
had  shunned  in  his  life,  was  reserved  to  honor  his  death." 

Dr.  Edgerly  here  paused  to  drink  another  mug  of  the 
fanner's  cider,  and  then  prepared  to  continue  his  story ;  but 
looking  at  the  clock,  he  declared  he  had  no  idea  it  was  so 
late,  and  he  had  several  things  to  do  that  evening.  He 
promised,  however,  to  call  again  and  finish  his  story  as  soon 
as  he  could,  Mrs.  Moody  assuring  him  that  she  shouldn't  be 
easy  till  she  heard  that  he  got  safe  home  again  out  of  that 
horrid  country,  and  also  how  that  poor  dear  Fanny  got 
along  in  his  absence.  Aa  he  turned  away  from  die  door, 
the  racking  clouds  suddenly  obscured  the  moon,  and  a  pass- 
ing gust  strewed  the  path  before  him  with  fallen  leaves. 
Behind  him  was  the  cheerful  light  of  the  farmer's  window, 
growing  more  and  more  feeble  as  he  moved  away,  and  be- 
fore him  lay  stretching,  as  it  seemed,  endlessly  out,  the  cold, 
dark  night  He  felt  the  full  force  of  the  contrast,  and 
sighed  as  he  thought  how  apt  an  emblem  it  afforded  of  his 
own  life. 

When  Mrs.  Moody.retumed  to  the  kitchen,  she  found 
the  children  fiist  asleep  in  their  chairs,  with  their  heads  restr 
ing  on  the  table,  and  her  husband  raking  up  the  fire  for  the 
night.  He  crowded  the  brands  from  the  big  log  down 
against  the  chimney,  imd  heaped  over  them  a  blanket  of 
glowing  coals.    Over  all  he  spread  carefully  a  soft  coverlid. 
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of  ashes,  and  then  turned  the  fire-dogs  before  the  pile  to 
watch  over  its  safety.  "Come,  children!  come!'^  cried 
Mrs.  Moody,  shaking  Philip  by  the  arm,  "  the  doctor's  gone, 
and  we  are  going  to  bed.  Take  good  care  of  your  light, 
and  be  up  early  in  the  morning/'  The  children  obeyed, 
yawning,  and  rubbing  their  eyes,  and  stumbling  over  every 
thing  that  came  in  their  way ;  the  old  folks  soon  followed, 
and  the  kitchen  was  left  in  total  darkness,  except  the  glim- 
mering light  of  a  dying  ember  that  had  not  been  covered 
with  ashes.  A  profound  stillness  reigned  through  all  the 
house,  save  the  steady  ticking  of  the  old  clock,  that  now 
sounded  louder  than  ever.  The  chairs  8eeme<^  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  fire ;  they  put  their  heads  together,  and  nod- 
ded sagaciously  at  each  other,  like  a  parcel  of  old  women 
over  their  knitting.  The  lions'  faces  on  the  drawers  of  the 
old-fashioned  side-board  winked  in  a  very  knowing  manner, 
and  a  little  three-legged  table  in  one  comer,  that  was  usually 
the  most  stupid  piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  now  seemed 
brim  full  of  fun  and  mischief.  There  is  no  knowing  what 
might  have  happened ;  but  suddenly  the  little  ember  that, 
like  a  cunning  nddler,  had  caused  this  universal  excitement, 
sent  forth  one  last  feeble  blaze  and  expired;  whereupon 
every  thing  resumed  its  former  gravity,  and  no  one  could 
have  discovered  any  thing  to  distinguish  this  kitchen  from 
a  hundred  other  kitchens  in  the  pleasant  farming  towns 
ci  New  England.    So  ended  the  first  day  at  Squire  Moody's. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


THE  SECOND  DAT  AT  THE  FARM. 

The  next  day  was  rainy.  Philip  tried  hard  to  persuade 
himself  tifkt  it  woald  clear  off  before  long ;  and  for  some 
time  he  watched  every  indication  of  fair  weather  with  un- 
yielding hope.  A  small  patch  of  blue  sky  in  the  east  seemed 
once  to  promise  that  the  clouds  were  about  to  humor  his 
wishes,  and  beat  a  retreat ;  but  instead  of  this,  they  presently 
received  a  strong  reinforcement,  and  having  speedily  filled 
this  gap  in  their  ranks,  they  overspread  the  whole  heavens 
with  their  dense  masses ;  the  rain  poured  down  faster  and 
£fister,  till  the  circles  formed  by  the  drops  in  the  little  pud- 
dles in  the  road  could  no  longer  be  distinguished ;  the  little 
puddles  spread  wider  and  wider,  and  at  length  their  united 
waters  overflowing  the  pigmy  dams  made  by  the  cart-wheels, 
and  filling  up  the  ruts,  glided  along  from  one  side  of  the 
road  to  another  in  a  shallow,  muddy  current,  till  they  reached 
the  brook  already  swollen  by  numberless  similar  contribu- 
tions. 

Philip  at  length  gave  up  in  despair.  **  It  is  really  too 
bad!**  he  cried,  "just  because  I  was  going  to  have  such  a 
good  time  this  week,  that  it  should  go  and  rain !  But  it  is 
always  just  so!  I  shouldn't  wonder  a  bit  if  it  rained  aH 
the  time  I  was  here.  If  it  had  waited  till  Fd  got  home,  I 
wouldn't  have  cared." 

All  this  time,  Mrs.  Moody  was  waiting  for  her  husband 
to  come  in  from  the  bam.  Presently,  Philip  heard  the 
plashy  sound  of  his  feet,  as  he  came  staggering  along,  half 
'  blinded  by  the  wind  and  rain.  As  he  opened  the  outer 
door,  the  storm  pushed  rudely  past,  and  bursting  open  the 
door  of  the  kitchen,  filled  the  whole  room  with  the  driving 
mist,  then  went  roaring  up  the  chimney.  The  farmer  threw 
off  his  wet  coat  and  muddy  boots,  and  drawing  a  chair 
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close  up  lo  the  hearth,  smiled  with  an  air  of  hnge  oontent 
alternately  at  the  blazing  fire,  the  smoking  breakfast,  and 
his  comely  wife,  as  if  doubting  which  of  them  at  that  mo- 
ment possessed  superior  charms.  The  power  of  this  trium- 
virate (I  beg  pardon  for  the  triple  misnomer)  being  so 
equally  divided,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  of 
them,  by  uniting,  should  triumph  over  the  third,  or  that 
such  a  fire  should  yield  to  such  a  break&st,  backed  by  such 
a  wife. 

Let  those  who  will,  envy  our  first  father  the  unclouded 
Ay  of  Paradise  and  its  eternal  spring  r  there  are  deeper  joys 
in  the  frosts  and  snows  of  winter,  or  even  in  November  rain« 
Philip^s  ill  humor  was  not  proof  against  the  seductive  influ- 
^uses  of  all  surrounding  him ;  it  showed  symptoms  of  yield- 
ing at  his  first  slice  of  buttered  toast,  and  was  fairly  van- 
quished by  his  last  section  of  pumpkin  pie,  which  advanced 
boldly  to  the  attack  in  a  cuneiform  phalanx,  and  having 
effected  a  lodgment  in  his  stomach,  speedily  drove  out  the 
enemv ;  anottner  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  those  phi- 
losophers are  right  who  maintain  Uiat  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  belly. 

After  dinner,  the  rain  fell  with  a  sullen  perseverance 
Uiat  left  no  room  for  hope.  Mrs.  Moody,  taking  compassion 
on  their  forlorn  condition,  gave  the  children  leave  to  parch 
some  com  by  the  kxtchen  fire ;  and,  without  waiting  for  a 
second  bidding,  away  they  ail  scampered  to  the  store-room. 
This  was  a  large,  unnimished  chamber  over  the  wood-^ed, 
and  Hke  similar  apartments  in  old  houses,  had  become  a 
kind  of  hospital  for  decayed  and  superannuated  fiu^iture. 
Here  all  the  three-legged  chairs,  rickety  tables,  broken- 
winded  bellows,  and  aU  other  articles  that  had  been  disabled 
for  further  service,  were  accustomed  to  retire  to  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  in  peace  and  quiet  Thus,  though  there 
might  have  been  here  and  there  something  really  valuable, 
the  greater  part  were  preserved  either  in  gratitude  for  their 
past  services,  or  on  the  well-known  princi|^e  that  if  you 
keep  a  thing  seven  yews,  you  will  be  sure  to  find  a  use  for 
it  This  principle,  however,  though  it  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  waa  fiir  from  being  justified  in  the  present  instance, 
since  most  of  this  trumpery  had  alxeady  slept  out  the  allot- 
ted period,  and  was  yet  to  all  appearance,  as  useless  as  ever. 
5 
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Philip  felt  periupa  quite  as  much  pleasure  at  the  sight 
of  all  these  antiquities  as  Belaoni  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
pyramid,  or  Layard  among  the  ruins  of  Ninereh.  He  had 
read  of  the  armor  of  the  middle  ages,  and  was  not  without 
hopes  of  lighting  upon  a  rusty  breastplate  or  battered  hehnet, 
in  his  researches.  He  quite  forgot  the  object  of  their  visit, 
and  roamed  curiously  about,  prying  into  all  the  old  boxes 
and  hingeless  trunks,  and^  creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees 
into  ghostly-looking  corners,  till  he  was  nearly  smothered 
with  the  venerable  dust  he  had  disturbed.  He  found  noth- 
ing, however,  but  bits  of  old  carpets,  second-hand  clothing, 
old  hats  and  boots  and  coats,  bundles  of  musty  papers,  a 
pair  of  tongs  long  since  divorced,  a  spinning-wneel  dis- 
mounted from  its  horse,  and  a  blue  cotton  umbrella  without 
a  handle.  Once,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  some  hollow  metal, 
he  trembled  with  eagerness  «t  the  hope  that  it  might  be  the 
wished-for  armor ;  but  on  bringing  it  to  the  light,  it  proved 
to  be  nothing  but  an  ancient  warming-pan  that  had  lost  its 
Ud. 

Nothing  now  remained  unexplored  except  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  a  chest  of  drawers,  that,  as  if  tirea  of  standing  so 
long  on  its  legs,  had  fallen  flat  on  its  back,  and  now  lay 
spawling  in  helplcM  obesity,  like  a  huge  turtle,  or  one  of 
tnose  turtle-fed  aldermen,  who  are  reputed  by  the  vulgar  to 
live  exclusively  on  this  dainty  fare ;  as  the  gods  erewhile 
were  said  by  the  same  pleasant  fiction  to  live  <m  nectar  and 
ambrosia,  a  diet  that  wanted  nothing  to  reocHumend  it,  save 
the  single  requisite  of  variety.  This  chest  of  drawers  having 
long  since  lost  nearly  all  its  handles,  Philip,  after  wastine 
much  time  in  fruitless  endeavors  to  open  them  in  the  usuiu 
way,  was  at  length  compelled  to  resort  to  the  same  expedi- 
ent as  that  practiced  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Gamp  under 
similar  circumstances;  a  fact  strikmgly  illustrative  <n  a  truth 
noticed  by  certain  phUosophera,  that  true  genius  has  in  all 
ages  hit  upon  the  same  means  to  accomplish  its  weighty 
purposes.  Having  thus  with  mat  difficulty  succeeded  in 
extricating  the  upper  drawer,  ne  was  rewarded  for  his  per- 
severance oy  having  revealed  to  his  longing  eyes  an  epitome 
or  abstract  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  chamber. 

Here  were  the  life-Ion^  accumulations  of  some  thrifty 
housewife,  now,  like  herBelf,  laid  away  and  foi^otten.    Lit- 
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tie  papen  o£  lo««r  aeedB,  mingled  with  hrgu  ones  of 
•qoMlk  and  cttonmber, — boadleB  of  dried  kerbs,  Mge  tod 
lavender  and  pennyroyal, — ^leaved  of  mnUeiii,  and  old  bitt 
of  flannel,  haidly  to  be  told  apart — jUIb  of  unknown  med- 
loineB — tbe  bigger  half  of  a  pair  of  annfim— flkein  of 
yarSf  now  sadly  modi-eatefr—and  a  great  variety  of  artielea, 
wkoae  names^  like  thoae  of  the  raidc  and  file  of  an  army, 
hare  nerer  been  Meiemd  in  Uetory.  Thongb  Philip  was 
thoa  difl^ypointed  in  his  search,  ka  yet  experienoed  a  sort  of 
satisfaction  in  thns  restoring  to  the  light  of  day  these  dusty 
relies  of  a  brief  antiquity*  Aa  he  opened  one  hidinsf  ]daoe 
after  another,  he  almost  expected  to  see  some  genie,  lue  that 
drawn  from  Uie  bottom  of  the  lake  by  the  Incky  fisherman 
of  the  Arabian  story,  issuing  forth  in  smoke  or  vapor  to  re- 
ward him  for  his  assistance*  But  no  saoh  event  followed. 
The  drowsy  company  in  the  drawer  merely  opened  their 
sleepy  eyes,  stared  at  Philip,  partly  in  w<»ider,  partly  in  in- 
dignation, then  composed  tJbemselves  again  to  their  long 


kinee  they  had  been  thns  buried  afive,ihe  fiice  of  the  old 
grandam  earth  had  received  many  new  wrinkles.  Msny 
a  generation  of  sage  and  lavender ;  of  8<|na8h  and  encumber, 
hwi  risen  and  peridied,  but  still  they  fiouriahed  in  perpetual 
youth.  Perhaps  some  snoh  fiincies  flitted  across  the  mind 
of  Philip;  for  ne  dosed  the  drawer  with  exceeding  gentle- 
ness, and,  indeed,  a  certain  ab  of  veneration* 

When  he  lo^d  round  the  old  chamber,  his  conpan-* 
ions  were  gone.  They  had  speedily  found  what  they  wanted, 
and,  snpposinc  that  he  would  immediately  follow,  had  re- 
turned to  the  kitchen.  As  he  drew  near  the  door,  he  heard 
their  merry  laughter  mingled  with  the  popping  of  the  com, 
like  irregular  discharges  of  musketry.  These  sotmds  of 
life  grated  rather  harshly  on  his- feeling  after  the  scenes  of 
sob^  contfiMlatioii  he  had  just  <|ptted ;  but  his  spirits 
soon  rose  or  fell  to  the  level  of  his  companions,  and  eie 
long  he  was  the  merriest  of  the  whole  ^up. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  The  ram  was  over,  and  the 
sun  shone  with  unclouded  splendor.  It  seemed  as  if  nature 
had  washed  her  face  and  put  on  her  gayest  attire^  in  honor 
of  the  day.  The  frost  had  begun  to  paint  the  trees  in  all 
the  glowing  colors  of  autumn ;  and  the  neighlxMing  hills  in 
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their  gaudy  liveiy  already  heralded  the  approach  of  the 
Indian  Summer,  whoee  crispy  footBtepe  might  even  now  be 
heard  on  the  withered  leaves. 

Breakfiist  came  later  at  Squire  Moody's  on  Sunday 
morning  than  any  other.  This  did  not  seem  so  much  the 
result  of  design,  as  of  a  thonsltnd  little  unavoidable  acci- 
dents that  interfered  with  the  usual  regularity  of  the  house- 
hold. Either  the  maids  couldn't  wake,  or  the  fire  wouldn't 
bum,  or  the  water  wouldn't  boil,  or  there  was  a  general 
conspiracy  among  the  pots  and  kettles,  aided  by  their  lesser 
brethren,  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  they  could.  I  have 
since  noticed  the  same  peculiarity  in  other  fiimilies  where  I 
have  visited,  and  have  hence  been  led  to  regret  that  the  sun 
did  not  rise  an  hour  or  two  later  on  that  morning,  to  save 
all  this  useless  vexation.  If  the  wood  and  water,  the  tear 
kettle  and  frying-pan,  that  have  served  us  so  faithfully  all 
the  week,  require  a  little  longer  rest  one  day  in  seven,  it  is 
really  too  bad  to  den^  them,  just  because  that  stupid  block- 
head, the  Bun,  can't  be  abed-  an  hour  or  so  later  than  usual. 
But  the  senseless  varlet  has  acquired  such  a  character  for 
punctuality,  that  he  would  thmk  the  world  was  going  to 
wreck  and  ruin  if  he  should  be  a  minute  behind  his  time.  An 
ingenious  friend  of  mine,  who  is  rather  fond  of  his  morning 
nap,  especially  when  he  has  been  out  late  over  night,  once 
declared  to  me  that,  among  all  his  acquaintance,  the  sun 
was  the  only  one  who  invariably  rose  early  in  the  mominff 
and  went  early  to  bed ;  and  yet,  said  he,  "  I  never  beard 
him  commended  for  health,  or  wealth,  or  wisdom."  I  was 
wonderfully  struck  by  this  remark,  and  confess  I  have 
hardly  thought  so  well  of  the  sun  or  of  early  rising  ever 
tfince. 

On  this  particular  morning,  the  tiresome  old  fellow 
bounced  out  of  bed  without  a  rag  of  a  doud  about  him, 
and  flinging  his  beams  directly  in  the  &ce  and  eyes  of  the 
maid,  mol^,  woke  her  from  a  pleasing  dream  that  eclipsed 
all  the  wonders  of  the  crystal-slippered  Cinderella.  She 
was  naturally  highly  indignant  at  this  behavior;  for,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  Uie  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  hath 
but  a  losing  office ;  and  surely  if  any  news  can  be  called 
unwelcome,  it  must  be  to  be  waked  firom  such  a  dream 
to  such  a  reality. 
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Whether  Becky  commtiiucated  her  ill  humor  to  all 
within  her  influence,  or  whether  they  also  had  .their  dreama 
disturbed,  history  does  not  mention ;  but  so  it  was,  that 
•▼eiT  thing  went  wrong  with  her  on  this  unlucky  morning. 
At  first  the  tea-kettle  wouldn't  boil  at  all,  and  when  at  last 
it  consented,  it  did  so  with  so  much  excess  of  eneigy  that 
it  quite  put  out  the  fire ;  which  thereupon  spitand  spluttered 
at  such  a  rate  that  it  filled  a  dish  of  poached  eggs,  that  was 
inst  ready  to  take  up,  half  full  of  ashes ;  so  that  all  had  to 
be  done  over  again.  All  this,  as  those  at  least  who  have 
been  in  similar  circumstances  will  allow,  was  enough  to 
provoke  a  saint ;  and  as  Beckv  was  no  saint,  but  a  little 
the  contrary,  she  was  speedily  brought  to  a  state  of  mind 
closely  verging  on  despair.  At  first  she  flung  herself  into 
a  chair,  and  folding  her  hands  in  her  lap,  exclaimed  wiih 
bitterest  emphasis,  ^  Well !  every  thing  else  is  contrary, 
I  may  as  well  be  contrary  too !"  then  casting  a  look  at  the 
clock,  she  started  up,  and  went  tearing  about  among  her 
refractory  subjects,  making  such  a  terrible  clatter,  that  even 
the  tea-kettle  stood  aghast,  and  the  innocent  stew-pan,  that 
had  been  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief^  could  hardly  stand 
on  its  three  legs  for  terror. 

So  have  I  seen  an  enraged  pedagogue,  whose  louff-euf- 
fering  patience  had  been  at  length  exhausted,  rush  suddenly 
among  bis  just-before  laughing  but  now  dismayed  pupils^ 
and,  pouncmg  upon  some  u^cky  urehin,  belabor  him 
soundly  for  the  edification  of  all  the  rest,  who  instantly  be- 
gin to  study  for  dear  life ;  and  for  the  next  hour  the  school- 
room is  as  quiet  as  a  meeting-house. 

Becky  having  in  the  same  way,  by  a  decent  display  of 
her  authority,  restored  tranquillity,  at  length  succeeded  in 
preparing  a  meal  such  as  had  now  been  seen  in  the  fumer's 
kitchen  every  Sunday  for  so  long  a  time,  that  it  was  called 
par  excellence  the  Sunday  brealdast  It  was  made  up,  first 
of  the  poached  eegs  or  omelet  just  mentioned ;  secondly, 
of  a  huge  loaf  of  brown  bread  fip(»h  from  the  oven ;  thirdly, 
of  a  capacious  dish  of  pork  and  beans ;  fourthly — ^and  m 
this  consisted  the  crowning  glory  of  the  occasion— of  a  deep 
earthen  pot  containing  a  truly  delicious  compound  of  apples 
and  pie-crust,  and  rejoicing  in  the  dassic  name  of  pan- 
dowdy. 
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Trolj  might  Philip  My  to  huoael^  ^  I  AM  get  tome- 
thinff  hotter  to  eat  here  thiui  at  home  T  Never  mid  Mich  a 
hrewaetgraced— -nol  dishonored — ^the  grimly yirtuoua  table 
of  Aunt  Kebecca.  The  omelette  wonld  have  been,  in  her 
eyesy  a  deadly  sin  ;  and  a»  for  the  pandowdy,  ihe  oould  not 
hare  regarded  it  with  greater  horror  if  it  had  been  filled 
with  the  forbidden  fruit  But  Philip's  Bcmjriefi,  if  any  re- 
maiDed,  all  vamshed  into  thin  air  before  this  sarory  rqiast. 
He  swailowed  several  slices  of  the  brown  bread,  skirmished 
boldly  with  the  pork  and  beana,  and  made  fearfnl  inroads 
into  the  bowek  of  the  pandowdy.  Self-denial  might  be,  and 
undoubtedly  was,  a  very  good  thing  in  its  way ;  but  he 
rather  thonght  he  should  prefer  to  practice  it  when  he  had 
aothinff  but  hash  for  dinner ;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  would  only 
deny  hmiself  a  little.  On  the  miiole,  he  would  go  without 
omelette. 

"^  But  you  don't  like  omelet,"  whispered  both  stomach 
and  conscience,  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  and  con- 
Msence  added,  '^so  there  will  be  no  self-denial  in  that." 

^  I  don't  caie  I  I  do  lore  omelet ;  besides,  if  I  dont, 
it's  none <d  your  business;  so  let  me  alone !  I  won't  deny 
myself  to-day  a  bit,  there  now !"  and  having  thua  ^t  the 
better  of  his  enemy,  Philip  finished  his  breakfast  with  an- 
other plateAil  of  pandowdy  and  then  hastened  to  join  his 
conmanioDs. 

Though  the  day  was  bright,  the  ground  was  too  wet  to 
promise  much  pleasure  in  going  to  meeting;  so  it  was  de* 
dded  to  stay  at  home.  The  squire  put  a  small  triangular 
bit  of  looking  glass  on  one  of  the  windows,  preparatory  to 
the  dread  operation  of  shaving.  Mrs.  Moody  and  her  eldest 
daughter  assisted  Becky  in  clearing  away  the  breakfiHst 
things,  and  then  went  bustling  about  the  house,  in  search 
of  something  to  do ;  but  apparently  not  finding  it,  ihey 
soon  came  back  again,  and  sitting  down  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  fire,  commenc^  yawning  after  a  most  roarful  fashion. 
The  squire,  having  cut  himself  two  or  three  times  while 
shaving,  and  on  each  occasion  muttered  something  that 
sound^  very  much  like  an  oath,  at  lei^^  finished  his  task, 
and  went  out  to  tiie  bam,  as  he  said,  to  stretch  his  legs  a 
little,  and  ^et  a  mouUifiil  of  fresh  air.  All  seemed  to  leel 
the  want  of  their  usual  oecupatiens :  Mrs.  Moody  said  what 
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a  fine  day  it  would  be  for  washing,  to  which  Miss  Martha 
assented,  and  added  in  a  kind  of  aggrieved  tone,  that  just 
as  like  as  not  it  would  rain  to-morrow. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  children  had  not  been  idle.  Philip 
had  at  first  taken  his  seat  demurelj  by  the  window,  and 
now  waited,  with  his  Sunday  face,  to  see  what  course  things 
were  likely  to  take.  He  was  not  a  little  delighted  to  find 
that  the  family  were  not  going  to  meeting,  and  presently 
discovering  the  wide  difference  that  existed  between  Squire 
Moody^s  and  Aunt  Rebecca^s  mode  of  spending  the  day,  he, 
after  a  brief  parley  with  conscience,  determined  to  govern 
himself  accordinglv.  ^  It's  only  once,''  he  said  to  himself 
"^  and  I  can  make  it  all  up  next  Sunday ;  besides,  how  they 
would  all  lau^h  to  see  me  sitting  down  myself^  and  reading 
the  Bible  all  day  T  This  settled  the  ouestion ;  for  there  was 
nothing  Philip  feared  so  much  as  ridicule,  which  is  much 
oftener  the  test  of  courage  than  of  truth. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 


IN  WHICH  THE  RBADIER  IS  INTRODUCBD  TO  OUR  DIS^tK- 
OUI8HSD  FELLOW-CrriZBN,  T.  JEFFERSON  TOTLING,  ESQ., 
AND  CERTAIN  OTHER  IMPORTANT  CHARACTERS. 

Monday  morning,  no  dne  tbonght  of  gmmbling  because 
ibe  sun  rose  so  early,  or  complained  of  any  difScuTty  in  tbe 
discbarge  of  bis  duty.  An  indescribable  air  of  life  and  ac- 
tivity was  diffused  over  tbe  wbole  bousebold :  it  was  tbe 
ifesult  of  tbat  superior  energy  tbat  in  New  England  and  all 
other  countries  wbere  Sunday  is  strictly  observed,  distin- 
gnisbes  Monday  and  tbe  first  days  of  tbe  week  above  tbeir 
younger  and  weaker  brethren.  The  squire  was  in  high  good 
humor :  be  lavished  upon  Mary  all  the  terms  of  endear- 
ment be  could  muster,  said  it  was  too  bad  that  Aunt  Re- 
becca bad  insisted  so  positively  upon  her  returning  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  and  finally  declared  she  shouldn'i  go,  any- 
bow,  till  she  was  sent  for. 

In  accordance  with  this  determination,  Mary  and  Philip, 
instead  of  going  home  on  the  day  fixed  by  Aunt  Rebecca, 
remained  very  contentedly  at  the  farm.  They  even  hoped 
tbat  she  mignt  forget  all  about  it,  or  at  any  rate  would  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  come  after  them.  But  they  did 
that  worthy  lady  great  injustice  in  supposing,  in  the  first 
place,  that  she  ever  forgot  any  thing  in  which  her  authority 
was  concerned ;  and  secondly,  that  she  ever  suffered  tbat 
authority  to  be  evaded.  She  had  calculated  to  a  minute 
tbe  time  of  tbeir  return ;  and  when  several  hours  had  passed 
and  still  they  did  not  make  their  appearance,  she  could  no 
longer  conceal  her  indignation.  She  did  not,  indeed,  ex- 
press it  in  words ;  but  she  belonged  to  that  fortunate  and 
bighly-&vored  class  who  are  able  without  speaking  to  im- 
pregnate the  wbole  atmosphere  about  them  with  their  ill- 
humor.    It  was  as  impossible  to  be  near  her,  and  not  feel 
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her  anger,  as  it  is  to  go  near  a  blazing  fire  and  not  feel  the 
heat  Bat  when  evening  came,  and  still  no  children,  her 
pent-up  wrath  found  vent  in  words." 

^  So,^'  she  said,  in  a  manner  that  Queen  Bess  might 
have  envied,  "^  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  1  I  remem- 
ber when  children  were  expected  to  show  some  little  regard 
to  the  commands  of  their  parents  or  guardians,  but  that 
was  a  long  time  ago ;  nobody  thinks  of  such  a  thing  now- 
a-days.  I  suppose  they  thought  ttcy  could  stay  there  as 
long  as  they  pleased,  though  I  tol .  them  expressly  to  be 
sure  and  come  home  to-day.  Aunt  Rebecca's  nobody! 
They  can  do  just  what  they  please  with  Aunt  Rebecca, 
good  easy  soul  I"  and  as  if  delighted  with  the  novel  view  of 
her  character  thus  presented,  the  amiable  spinster  went  on 
a  while  longer  in  the  same  strain ;  then  suddenly  changing 
her  tone,  **  But  they'll  find  out  their  mistake  fast  enough,  I 
warrant  them;  and  Squire  Moody,  too,  for  I've  no  doubt 
he's  at  the  bottom  of  it  But  T\\  show  them  all  I'm  not  to 
be  trifled  with  in  that  way.  When  I  say  they  shall  come 
home,  come  they  shall,  and  that's  all  about  it"  Accord- 
ingly, early  the  next  morning,  when  the  farmer  and  his 
fiumily  had  hardly  got  through  breakfast,  the  door  suddenly 
opened,  and  in  marched  Aunt  Rebecca,  with  a  countenance 
-  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  the  stoutest  heart.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  at  first  as  if,  like  Medusa's  head  of  old,  a  single 
glance  were  sufficient  to  convert  the  beholder  into  stone,  so 
magical  was  the  effect  produced  upon  all  assembled  in  the 
farmer's  kitchen.  The  squire  himself  was  engaged  in  put- 
ting on  his  boots,  and  indeed  was  in  the  very  midst  of  that 
perplexing  operation — 

"Upon  one  foot  he  had  one  boot 
And  the  other  in  hU  hand,  air  ;** 

and  thus  he  stood,  staring  with  a  ludicrous  mixture 
of  fear  and  defiance  at  his  formidable  enemy.  A  little 
on  one  side  stood  Mrs.  Moody,  with  a  towel  in  one  hand, 
and  a  cup  she  was  wiping  in  the  other;  while  Philip  and 
Mary  were  partially  concealed  behind  her  ample  person. 
This  was  the  very  moment  to  take  their  picture.  Aunt 
Rebecca  had  advanced  a  single  step  into  the  room,  and 
then  stood  still  as  if  to  enjoy  the  sensation  she  had  pro- 
5* 
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dttced ;  while  withoat  moving  her  head,  she  tunied  her  cold, 
gray  eye  slowly  and  murderously  from  one  to  another. 

Squire  Moody  was  the  first  to  recover  from  the  pitiable 
state  of  confusion  into  which  they  had  all  been  thrown  by 
this  unezpeeted  apparition.  Though  taken  at  such  cmd 
disadvantage,  he  yet  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  ^reat 
reputation  he  had  acquired  in  former  encounters,  and  like  a 
bold  and  skillful  general  advanced  at  once  to  the  attack,  in 
order  to  give  the  remainder  of  his  forces  time  to  recover 
from  their  alarm.  ^Ahl  good  morning,  Miss  Rebecca," 
he  cried,  advancing  towards  her  with  as  much  digni^  as  the 
inequality  of  hi»  legs  would  allow,,  and  still  swinging  the 
boot  in  his  left  hand,  "this  is  an  miezpected  pleasure  r^ly ; 
am  sorry  you  did^nt  come  a  few  minutes  earner ;  we've  jusi 
finished  breakfast,  and  should  have  been  glad  of  your  com- 
pany.'' ^'That's  a  horrible  lie,"  he  said  to  himself ;  ""but 
no  matter,  she  wont  believe  it,  so  it's  all  the  same." 

Mrs.  Moody  now  cune  to  the  aid  of  her  husband,  and 
politely  requested  Aunt  Rebecca  to  take  off  her  things  and 
spend  the  morning,  now  she  had  walked  so  far.  To  all 
tnese  advances  the  only  reply  was  a  formal  bow,  and  ^  I 
CMi't  stop,"  as  Aunt  Rebecca  sternly  took  a  seat  at  some 
distance  frt>m  the  fire.  There  was  something  positively 
awful  in  this  unconquerable  reserve.  Mrs.  Moody  fidgeted 
and  looked  at  her  husband,  who  had  at  last  got  on  both  his 
boots,  and  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  have  put  on  a  double 
portion  of  confidence.  He  stamped  his  foot  once  or  twice 
on  the  floor,  like  an  old  crusader  settling  himself  into  his 
armor  before  a  battle ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was*a 
peculiar  expression  about  his  mouth  as  if  he  had  just  crushed 
a  mouse  or  some  venomous  reptile  in  his  boot  Aunt  Re- 
becca saw  the  look,  and  could  not  help  wincing  a  little  in 
spite  of  all  her  courage.  She  said  nothing,  however ;  and 
the  squire  in  answer  to  the  mute  f^peal  of  his  wife,  signed 
to  her  to  hold  her  peace ;  then,  taking  a  seat  by  the  fire,  he 
sat  looking  into  the  Uaze  as  if  totally  unconscious  of  the 
presence  of  any  other  person.  This  continued  several  min- 
utes, during  which  the  silence  became  so  intense  that,  like 
the  Egyptian  darkness,  it  might  be  felt  Aunt  Rebecca  at 
length  finding  herself  defeat^  with  her  own  weapons,  was 
compelled  to  change  her  tactics.  Turning  her  head  slowly 
till  her  gaze  rested  full  upon  Mary  and  Philip,  she  said  in  a 
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low  but  fearfully  distinct  tone,  ^  Get  your  things  this  min- 
ute r 

**'  Poh  1  they  shanH  do  any  such  thing,"  cried  the  squire ; 
'^Tve  pnMDised  to  take  'em  round  to  the  mill  this  afternoon, 
and  tney'll  be  dreadfully  disappointed  not  to  go.  I  can 
stop  and  leave  'em  at  your  house  on  the  way  home." 

"  But  I — choose — Squire  Moody — ^they — should — go- 
home — ^nowl!" 

**  It's  no  use  I  tell  you !  Pre  promised  to  take  ^em  round 
to  the  mill,  and  I  don't  mean  to  break  my  word  for  man, 
woman,  or  child.  Really,  Miss  Rebecca,  I  wonder  that  a 
woman  of  your  moral  and  religious  character  should  ad- 
vance such  an  idea  I" 

For  a  moment  Aunt  Rebecca  was  completely  at  a  losa. 
She  had  expected  to  meet  with  entreaty  and  expostulation, 
and  for  these  she  was  prepared ;  but  the  audacity  of  the 
fiuiner  was  so  astounding,  so  utterly  unforeseen,  so  incredi- 
ble almost,  that  she  could  not  at  once  contrive  an  answer. 
But  all  this  advantage  was  well  nigh  lost  to  tiie  squire  by 
ttie  nnf<»tnnate  and  ill-timed  intenerence  of  his  wife,  who, 
with  a  misapprehension  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  character  that 
was  wholly  melcusable,  sought  to  move  her  with  honied 
words  of  flattering  entreaty.  The  result  was  much  the 
same  as  when  an  undisciplined  horde  is  sent  against  a  force 
of  well-trained  soldiers;  the  rabble  rout  is  not  only  put  to 
sudden  and  ignominious  flight,  but  often  involves  the  rest 
of  the  army  in  inextricable  confusion.  So  Aunt  Rebecca 
repelled  with  scornful  ease  the  misjudged  attack  of  Mrs. 
Moody,  and  even  wrested  much  of  his  hard-won  advantage 
from  the  hands  of  her  husband.  He  saw  the  imminent 
danger  of  defeat ;  and,  resolved  to  risk  all  on  one  desperate 
effort,  he  exclaimed,  as  he  rose  and  pushed  his  chair  back 
from  the  fire,  and  looked  Aunt  Reoecca  full  in  the  face ; 
'^It's  no  sort  o'  use  dillydallying  and  shillyshallying  at  this 
rate ;  I  have  promised  to  take  those  children  over  to  the 
mill,  and  there's  an  end  on't  When  I've  been  there,  FlI 
bring  'em  round  to  your  house,  but  they  shan't  stir  a  step 
till  then  if  the  whole  village  should  be  after  'em;  and 
Susan,  let's  have  as  good  a  dinner  as  you  can  scare  up,  and 
perhaps,  after  Fm  gone,  you  can  persuade  Miss  Rebecca  to 
stay  and  help  eat  it"    Then  turning  again  to  Aunt  Re- 
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becca,  wLo  he  saw  was  bent  on  some  sudden  and  decided 
course  of  action,  he  half  whispered,  "  How  glad  you  must 
have  been  the  other  night,  to  find  Mary  didn't  steal  those 
plums  after  all !  You  know  I  told  you  at  the  time  I  didn't 
believe  it;  and  I  should  ha'  said  a  good  deal  more,  but  then 
thinks  I  to  myself,  Miss  Rebecca  is  an  amazingly  quick- 
sighted  and  gumptious  sort  of  a  woman,  and  I  hardly  ever 
knew  her  to  be  mistaken  in  my  life  ;  so  I  spose  she  must 
be  right  now.  There  wasn't  another  person  in  the  village 
that  I  shouldn't  ha'  flared  right  out  at,  if  he'd  said  such  a 
thing.  Well,  well  1  it's  odd  enough  to  think  that  I  should 
be  rights  and  you  should  be  wrong,  after  all !" 

Tne  effect  of  this  speech  upon  Aunt  Rebecca  was  the 
same  as  that  of  an  ashen  twig  upon  a  rattlesnake.  At  first 
she  proudly  raised  her  crest,  and  glared  defiance  at  the 
enemy ;  but  the  next  moment,  as  if  subdued  by  some  super- 
natural power,  against  which  she  felt  it  in  vain  to  contend, 
she  wilted  and  drooped,  and  at  length  sullenly  retired  from 
the  field.  She  steadily  refused  all  invitations  to  stay  to 
dinner,  and  took  her  departure,  solemnly  assuring  the  squire 
that  if  the  children  were  not  at  home  that  afternoon,  they 
should  never  set  foot  in  his  house  again. 

She  had  no  sooner  left  the  room,  than  Squire  Moody, 
looking  round  with  the  air  of  a  man  relieved  from  some 
deadly  peril,  first  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then  with  a  short 
but  hearty  laugh,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  I  was  too  much  for 
her  that  time ;  but  really,  things  did  look  dreadful  ticklish 
at  first.  I  was  afraid  at  one  time  that  I  should  have  to  give 
up,  and  I  believe  now  'twas  nothing  in  the  world  that  saved 
us  but  just  those  plums.  She's  a  hard  one,  and  no  mis- 
take!" 

"  She's  a  dreadful  temper,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Moody, 
"•  but  then  she  makes  capital  pies,  and  is  the  best  hand  at  a 
quilting  I  know  of;  only  she  will  do  her  work  rather  too 
nice.  iBut  I'm  glad  she  didn't  stay  tp  dinner  though,  for 
all  that  l" 

In  the  afternoon  a  large  heavy  wagon  filled  with  corn, 
and  drawn  by  two  horses,  was  brought  up  to  the  door.  A 
short  board  was  laid  across  the  top,  the  farmer  sat  on  one 
end,  with  Philip  on  the  other,  and  Mary  in  the  middle. 
The  whole  family  assembled  to  see  them   set  off.    Mrs. 
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Moody  liad  taken  care  to  fill  their  pockets;  aad  she  now,  as 
the  last  thing,  put  into  the  hands  of  each  a  famous  ffreat 
turnover,  telling  them  to  be  sure  and  not  taste  them  till  to- 
morrow ;  and  then  wit}i  many  good-byes  on  both  sides,  the 
little  party  set  off. 

After  leaving  his  load  at  the  mill,  the  squire  drove 
directly   to  Mrs.   Grapt's,  where  the  children  unwillingly 
alighted^  and  bidding  him  as  smiling  a  good-bye  as  was  at- 
tunable  under  the  circumstances,  stood  sadly  watching  him 
till  he  was  entirely  out  of  siffht    They  rather  wonder^  that 
he  had  not  stopped  and  spoken  to  Aunt  Rebecca ;  and  to 
tell  the  truth,  this  was  nis  first  intention,  but  on  second 
thoughts  he  concluded  that  he  should  certainly  quarrel  with 
her  in  his  present  state  of  mind,  aad  though  he  had  no  ob- 
jections on  his  own  account,  he  refrained  for  the  sake  of 
the  children,  who  he  knew  would  have  to  bear  the  conse- 
quences.   He  left  them,  therefore,  at  the  door,  feelmg  some- 
what as  he  would  have  done  if  he*  had  known  that  they 
'  were  about  to  share  the  fate  <^  Little  Bed  Riding  Hood. 
The  horses  soon  discovered  by  the  nervous  twitchings 
of  the  reins,  that  their  master  was  in  ill  humor,  and  pricking 
up  their  ears  set  forward  at  full  speed.    The  squire  had 
almost  reached  the  end  of  the  street  when  he  met  Dr. 
£dgerly,  walking  along  as  usual,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  apparently  Tost  in  thought 

**  Halloo  doctor  "  he  shouted, "  is  that  you  ?  come,  jump 
in  and  ride  home  with  me.  My  old  woman  will  be  glad 
enough  to  see  you ;  she's  been  at  me  every  day  to  ^t  you 
to  come  and  finish  that  story.  IVe  just  been  to  mill,"  he 
added,  as  the  doctor  quietly  took  his  seat  beside  him,  **and 
then  I  had  to  carry  home  Uioee  two  children,  just  to  please 
that  old  tombstone.  Aunt  -Rebecca." 

And  then  the  indignant  squire  began  to  tell  the  whole 
story,  launching  out  into  the  most  violent  invectives  against 
that  good  lady,  and  bespattering  her  with  such  unsavory 
epithets  as  would  naturally  suggest  themselves  on  this 
occasion.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his  philippic,  when 
the  wagon  stopped  before  the  door ;  but  he  still  continued  it 
all  the  way  into  the  house,  and  never  paused  till  it  was 
time  to  sit  down  to  supper.  After  supper  was  over,  and 
they  had  conversed  awhile  on  indifferent  topics,  Mrs.  Moody 
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being  now  seated  with  a  baaket  of  apples,  wkich  sbe  was 
engaged  in  paring,  by  her  side,  and,  as  she  said,  all 
rewlj  to  listen,  the  doctor  prepared  to  resume  his  story,  but 
had  hardly  commenced  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  a  second  visitor. 

'^Dear  mel*^  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  ^it's  that  tiresome 
Colonel  Totlii^,  I  declare  I  and  he'll  be  sure  to  stay  forever. 
Was  there  ever  any  thing  so  provoking  f  I  wish  he  was  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea  1"  then,  as  the  oolonel  entered, 
she  cleared  her  &oe  of  its  frowns,  and  protesting  thai 
she  was  glad  to  see  him,  made  him  sit  down  by  her  nde, 
where  he  establiiE^ed  himsdf  with  all  the  ease  of  an  old 
acquaintance. 

Now,  we  confess  we  are  as  much  annoyed  at  this  nnto* 
ward  interruption  as  Mrs.  Moody  herself,  and  would  cheer* 
folly  lend  a  hand  for  the  sake  of  introduoing  the  unwelcome 
intruder  to  the  society  of  liiaraoh  and  his  army,  onlv  the 
oolonel  is  a  person  of  so  much  consequence  that  we  should 
a  little  rather  not  offend  him  if  we  can  help  it 

Allow  me,  then,  with  that  formality  and  respect  that  are 
required  when  two  such  disdngnished  characters  are  brought 
together,  to  introduce  the  reader  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Tot* 
Hng,  Em|.,  J.  P.,  T.  M.  P.,  G.  S.  M.;  that  is.  Justice  of  the 
peAce,  Postmaster  for  Totemwell,  and  Oolonel  in  the  State 
Militia.  That's  not  half  his  titles  either,  no  I  nor  a  quarter; 
in  feet  I  believe  I  could  go  on  in  the  sune  way  through 
the  whole  alphabet ;  but  ex  pede  ffereukm. 

And  now,  lest  any  of  my  readers  should  kl\  into  the 
mischievous  error  of  supposing  that  this  awful  and  porten- 
tous dignitary  was  some  tall  and  stately  personage,  whose 
very  looks  were  enouffh  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
his  enemies,  I  would  hasten  to  relieve  their  apprehensions  by 
the  assurance  that  this  was  fiur  jfrom  being  the  case.  Colonel 
Totling  was  of  barely  medium  height,  and  in  no  wise  remark- 
able for  personal  strength  or  beauty.  Indeed,  he  was  wont 
to  compare  himself  in  this  paiticular,  to  Wellington, 
Buonaparte,  and  other  famous  commanders,  who  it  is  well 
known  have  often  been  of  very  slight  proportions,  modestly 
leaving  his  hearers  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  was  like 
them  m  other  and  more  essential  qualities.  Nature,  how- 
ever, with  kindly  reference  to  that  exalted  sphere  he  was 
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destined  to  oocupy  as  a  public  speaker,  had  greaUy  increased 
his  allowance  oi  neck ;  though  I  am  well  aware  that  very 
different  expUnations  of  this  phenomenon  had  been  hax- 
aided  by  the  wits  of  the  vilage.  One  suggested  that  the 
colonel  had,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  subjected  to 
a  certain  disagreeable  operation,  not  to  be  mentioned 
to  ears  polite,  by  which,  tnough  he  had  luckily  escaped 
any  more  serious  derangement,  his  cervical  yertebne  had 
been  thus  unduly  elon^ted.  Another  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  thai  Colonel  Totling,  when  a  boy,  had  ^^seen  Lon* 
doB "  so  often  that  two  inches  had  thereby  been  added  to 
his  stature ;  and  this  conjecture  was  marrdously  confirmed 
by  the  extraordinaiy  size  of  his  ears,  which  could  hardly  be 
accounted  for  in  any  other  way.  As  some  of  my  readers 
may  never  have  heard  of  the  very  simple  and  expeditious 
manner  of  seeing  London  here  referred  to,  a  brief  explanar 
tion  would  nerhaps  be  acceptable. 

It  is  a  well-known  fiict  in  natural  history  that  young  child- 
ren, boys  especially,  are  possessed  with  a  prodigious  bump  of 
curiosity,  wnich  is  forever  urging  them  to  undertake  all 
sorts  of  deq)erate  and  hairbraincS  adventures.  AU  your 
great  travelers,  astronomers,  clamdiggers  and  philosophers 
generaUr  have  this  faculty  develo^d  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  but,  as  I  have  said,  little  boys  more  than  any.  And 
here  lies  the  point — ^here  is  the  most  wonderful  proof  of 
nature^s  skill  in  adaptation,  in  fitting  things  to  each  other. 
Little  boys  were  undoubtedly  made  to  have  this  curiosity ; 
big  boys  were  made  to  gratify  it  Thus,  little  Billy  Green 
has  ifb'booner  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  village  play- 
ground, having  never  before  wandered  farther  than  the 
knffth  of  his  mother's  apron-strine,  than  great  John  Stout 
pohtely  accosts  him,  and,  after  a  few  moments*  trifling  con- 
versation, inquires  with  an  obliging  air  if  he  wouldi^t  like 
to  see  London. 

^^  See  London !  oh  yes,  I  guess  I  should ! "  cries  Billy ; 
whereupon  the  ready  Stout,  that  experienced  cicerone, 
taking  him,  not  very  gently,  by  both  ears,  raises  him  some 
two  feet  or  more  above  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  bid- 
ding him  look  very  sharp  towards  the  east;  and  after  hold- 
ing him  awhile  in  this  novel  and  agreeable  attitude,  again 
places  him  on  his  feet,  his  curiosity  entirely  gratified,  and 
his  desire  of  seeing  foreign  cities  in  general,  and  London  in 
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particular,  amazingly  quieted  by  this  experiment.  Thfe 
miracle  can  only  be  compared  to  that  related  of  an  eastern 
magician,  who  requested  the  sultan,  his  master,  to  plunge 
his  head  once  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  in  that  brief  space 
of  time  caused  him  to  undergo  twenty  years  of  foreign 
adventure. 

At  the  top  of  this  neck  there  had  sprouted  out  a  small 
quantity  of  hair  and  features,  or  what  had  to  do  duty  as 
such ;  though,  with  any  other  soul  than  Colonel  Tothng's 
looking  out  of  them,  they  would  have  seemed  but  a  sony 
substitute.  But  his  lofty  and  magnanimous  spirit  triumphed 
over  all  ^e  slights  that  nature  had  put  upon  him.  I  have 
said  that  he  was  neither  tall  nor  handsome,  but  I  shall  have 
to  take  it  back ;  I  am  convinced,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses,  that  he  was  handsome  as  an  Adonis,  and 
tall  as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giants.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
what  Totemwell  thought  of  her  favorite  hero ;  and  in  the 
same  way  have  I  heard  a  London  cockney  admiringly  expa- 
tiating on  the  tall  figure  and  grand  proportions  of  the  little 
shrunken  anatomy  va  which  the  ice-and-fiery  soul  of  the 
Iron  Duke  was  compelled  to  sojourn  while  here  on  earth. 

With  all  these  claims  upon  our  admiration,  it  might 
fairly  be  presumed  that  the  noble  colonel  would  have  imi- 
tated in  nis  walk  th^  prancing  gait  of  some  spirited  and 
mettlesome  charger  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  rearing 
and  curveting,  and  flinging  out  this  way  and  that,  to  the 
huge  delight  of  all  the  village  urchins,  who  are  wont  to 
assemble  on  such  occasions  to  nre  crackers,  drink  sour  lemon- 
ade, and  eat  pea-nuts,  round-cakes,  and  molasses  candy,  in 
such  quantities  as  only  a  patriotic  stomach  could  possibly 
away  with.  But  do  npt,  I  pray  you,  his  modesty  such  injus- 
tice. Colonel  Totling's  step  was  as  soft  and  self-contained 
as  that  of  a  cat.  He  never  lifted  up  his  foot  without  first 
knowing  where  he  should  put  it  down.  He  never  made  a 
misstep — never  put  his  foot  into  a  puddle  in  his  life — but 
once — and  then  he  spattered  himself  so  badly  that  it  was  a 
lesson  ever  aften  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  him  walking 
along  the  street,  bowing  courteously  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  he  met,  or  else,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  pass 
abstractedly  by  without  a  sign.  Finally,  the  colonel's  voice 
was  low  and  exquisitely  modulated :  he  was  not  argumenta- 
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tira,  but  oracular;  and  for  tlie  rest,  lie  must  spMik  t»  him- 
self. 

*"  Rat-tat,  tat,  again  1  Who  can  that  be,  I  wonderf 
cries  the  farmer. 

^  Bless  me  I"  returned  his  wife,  "don't  yon  know  that 
rap !  I  should  be  sure  'twas  Squire  Buckle's  if  I  heard  it  in 
Africa ;  —  ah,  good  evening,  Squire ;  I  was  just  saying  I 
knew  it  was  you :  good  evening,  Miss  Buckle,  and  Laviny 
too,  and  Margaret-4iow  do  you  all  do  f  Here,  let  me  take 
your  things ;  and  do  you  sit  right  down  by  the  fire.  You've 
brought  your  wark^  I  hope!  Isn't  this  most  delightAil 
weather?  And  how's  Tommy?  his  teeth  trouble  him  yet? 
How  well  you're  looking,  Margaret !  and  you,  too,  Laviny  I 
It's  time  you  two  should  be  looking  out  for  husbands— don't 
you  say  so,  Mias  Buckle  ?  Well,  well,  I  could  give  a  pretty 
good  guess,  too,  who  they'll  be;  but  'tisn't  fair  to  tell  tales 
out  of  school — ^is  it,  Laviny? " 

Squire  Buckle  would  have  been  a  fine-looking  man  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  certain  air  of  negligence,  that  was  not 
only  diffused  over  his  whole  person,  but  seemed  also  inter- 
fused through  his  whole  character.  His  ludr,  straight  and 
black  as  an  Indian's,  was  afflicted  with  sundry  obstinate 
cowlicks,  as  if  repelled  by  electricity;  his  manner  was 
slouching  and  slovenly;  and  a  knowing  twinkle  played  con- 
tinually about  his  spectacles  and  the  right  comer  of  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  had  just. attended  the  funeral  of  one  capital 
jest,  or  were  about  to  be  present  at  the  birth  of  its  successor. 
He  was  certainly  possessed  of  more  than  ordinary  talents; 
but  his  easy,  indolent  temper,  joined  to  an  excessive  fondness 
for  games  and  other  frivolous  amusements,  had  given  a  flab- 
biness  to  his  character  that  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  make  his  mark  in  the  world.  He  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  playing  checkers  in  a  little  room  back  of  the  post- 
office,  and  in  telling  long  stories  about  nothing,  to  a  listen- 
ing group  of  ostlers  and  stable  boys,  who  rewarded  him  for 
his  condescension  by  pretending  to  believe  most  devoutly  in 
all  he  affirmed,  and  by  laughing  at  him  behind  his  back. 

Mrs.  Buckle  was  of  an  entirely  different  temper.  Equally 
vain  and  ambitious,  she  had  married  him  simply  on  account 
of  the  social  rank  conferred  by  his  profession ;  and  her  vex- 
ation was  unbounded  when  she  found  that  the  weakness  of 
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hk  disponlion  was  an  inTimdUe  obatade  in  ike  way  of  hk 
BuooeeB. 

Finding  it  impotsible,  howeyer,  to  bring  about  the 
denied  refermationf  she  at  length  gave  up  in  deefiair;  and 
henceforth  oreriooking,  or,  as  polite  writers  say,  ignorinff, 
the  ezistenee  of  her  husband,  she  centered  all  her  yanity  m 
the  person  of  her  daughter  Lavinia.  Her  ambition,  which 
had  been  so  cruelly  bdieaded  in  her  own  perverse  fortune, 
now  sprouted  out  a&esh;  and  she  determined  to  retrieve  her 
error,  as  &r  as  possible,  hf  obtaining  for  this  young  lady 
what  is  commonly  called  a  splendid  mateh. 

Miss  Lavinia  had  accordingly  received  the  most  expen- 
sive education ;  but,  unfortniuiteiy,  her  capacity  being  too 
limited  for  its  accommodation,  all  her  ac<^irements  only 
served  to  illustrate  her  iblly.  ^  Much  leammg,*^  says  some 
distinguished  writer  (Solomon,  I  believe),  ^  is  not  seemly  to 
a  fool."  And  the  reason  is,  he  knows  not  what  to  do  with 
it  It's  a  delicate  instrument^  of  which  he  understands  nei- 
ther the  touch  nor  the  stops.  It  is  Paganini*s  fiddle  in  the 
hands  of  a  savaoe — Goliah  s  qpear  in  the  hands  of  a  dwarf — 
an  elephant  ridmg  on  an  ass :  to  use  Squire  Moody's  more 
homely  illustration^ "  teaching  Miis  Leviny  Latin  and  Gkeek 
was  like  trying  to  pour  a  quart  of  molasses  into  a  pint  bot- 
tle ;  you  might  pour  till  you  run  it  over,  but  you  only  made 
a  nastier  pickle.'' 

Miss  Lavinia's  forehead,  which  was  low  and  narrow,  and 
projectii^  at  the  top,  seemed  made  of  a  piece  of  soap;  her 
fi^re  was  tall,  and  sli^tly  old-maidish ;  but  she  dressed 
with  a  great  deal  of  taste ;  her  compleidon  was  good ;  her 
manner  had  the  appearance  of  animation ;  she  had  no  lack 
of  assurance;  and  the  tiq^  of  her  foot,  a  fsvorite  gesture 
with  her,  seemed  to  add  a  certain  force  to  her  assertions. 

But  all  this  while  Miss  Maigaret  Bennett  has  been  wait- 
ing for  an  introduction.  Mrs.  Moody,  as  we  have  seen,  wel- 
comed all  her  guests  with  eoual  corduditr ;  but  her  husband 
received  Miss  Margaret  witn  such  particular  heartiness  as 
showed  that  she  stood  high  in  his  good  graces.  Now,  as 
the  squire  was  a  pretty  ^od  judge  of  character,  we  may 
safely  take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  right  in  this  instance, 
and  that  Margaret  was  really,  what  be  often  called  her, 
'^none  of  your  'skrinkem-skrankems,'  but  a  downright  sen- 
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nMe  giii,  tliAt  knew  juat  wluA  ahe  was  about,  and  woqU 
make  a  ^[ood  wife  for  anybody,  he  didn't  oaie  wbo  'iwaa— 
whether  it  waa  a  fanner,  or  only  a  lawyer  or  doctor/' 
She  waa  certainly  a  very  pretty  girl,  wiUi  brown  hair,  a 
mooth  oTal  f<»ehead,  and  large  gray  eyea^  Her  eyebrowa 
micht  aeem  a  trifle  too  heavy  and  [prominent  for  a  woman, 
and  the  aame  defect  waa  alao  diaoemible  in  her  noae,  which 
waB  rather  too  thick  for  a  perfect  beauty.  She  waa  heraelf 
aenaiUe  of  thia  bleasiah,  and  had  often  attempted  to  alleviate 
it  by  pinching  thia  apprehenaive  feature,  but  her  laudable 
efforta  aeemed  hitherto  to  have  met  with  very  alight  aucceaa. 
Indeed,  the  ill-natured  uaed  to  aaaert  that  thia  treatment  had 
had  precisely  the  x>ppoaite  effect^  and  had  rather  increaaed 
the  evil  it  waa  intended  to  diminiah ;  and  the  principlea  of 
homcBopathy  would  perhaps  favor  that  ccmoluaion. 

Miaa  Laviaia's  great  object  in  life  waa  to  aecure  a  hua- 
band ;  and  bo,  for  that  mattw,  waa  Margaret'a ;  but  they 
went  to  work  in  very  different  waya ;  or  rather,  while  Mai^ 
garet  could  fiiardly  be  aaid  to  work  at  all,  Miaa  Lavinia  left 
no  stone  unturned  beneath  which  ahe  thought  it  poaaible  a 
huaband  might  be  lurking.  Her  poaition  in  aodety,  her 
good  looka,  and,  above  all,  her  great  acoomi^lishmenti,  gave 
her,  so  she  thought,  a  right  to  look  very  high  on  the  scale 
matrimonial ;  aiKl  nothing  save  an  educated  man  would  poa- 
nhlj  serve  her  turn*  Aa  very  few  of  that  kind  ever  made 
their  «K>earance  in  Totemwell,  ahe  had  at  varioua  times 
made  oaring  incursiona  into  the  neighboring  towna;  and 
having  taken  up  her  quartan,  which  she  did  without  aoru- 
ple  as  being  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  some  of  her  chance 
acquaintance,  she  proceeded  at  once  to  reconnoitre  the  aur- 
lounding  country ;  and,  if  she  encountered  in  her  march 
any  unlucky  doctor,  lawyer,  or  more  especially  a  miniater, 
ahe  instantly  aasailed  him  with  the  utmost  reaolution.  But, 
aa  it  waa  neceaaaiv  to  the  success  of  her  plans  to  take  her 
^lemies  alive,  and  as  they,  on  the  other  hand,  choae  to  die 
rather  than  surrender,  she  had  not  yet  brought  home  a  sin- 
gle captive,  and  was  accordingly  meditatii^  a  jouroey  to 
Boston  to  viait  a  young  lady  uie  had  accidentally  met  one 
day  in  a  stage  coach;  when  mi  unexpected  event  at  once 
caused  an  entire  change  in  her  plan  of  operations,  and  threw 
her,  aa  well  aa  her  nMtber,  into  a  state  of  the  moat  eager 
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exoitemeiit.  Tim  event  was  so  leas  than  the  wftiral  in  the 
village  of  a  youn^  gentleman  of  good  family,  who  had 
already  commenced  a  course  of  study  for  the  ministry,  bat 
intended,  before  completing  it,  to  devote  a  few  years  to  the 
business  of  instruction.  His  services  had  been  secured  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Totemwell  Academy ;  and  his  ^rst  appear- 
ance at  church,  on  the  Sunday  after  his  arrival,  had  produced 
a  prodigious  flutter  among  a  certain  part  of  the  congre^- 
tion.  Miss  Lavinin,  in  particular,  having  regarded  him 
attentively  out  of  one  comer  of  her  eye,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  not  more  than  five  years  younger  than  herself, 
at  once  decided  that  he  was  a  very  eligible  match;  and  she 
determined  to  lay  her  train  forthwith. 

So  have  I  seen  a  watchfol  spider,  reduced  to  the  very 
point  of  starvation,  and  all  ready  to  sally  forth  from  his  web 
in  search  of  prey,  when,  suddenly,  a  plump  and  juicy  blue- 
bottle, buzzing  carelessly  through  the  room,  is  in  a  moment 
entangled  in  his  meshes,  where  his  piteous  cries  for  help 
make  music  sweet  as  dinner-bell  to  his  captor^s  ears.  So 
flew  Miss  Lavinia  upon  the  unhappy  pedagogue ;  and  round 
about  his  heart  she  wound  the  silken,  invisible  cords  which 
were  to  bind  him  to  her  forever,  and  which  he  was  never  to 
feel  till  they  were  too  strong  to  be  broken. 

To  change  the  figure  for  one  more  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject. Miss  Lavinia  having  discovered  the  importance  of  the 
fortress  and  the  weakness  of  the  garrison,  at  once  assaulted 
it  with  all  the  force  she  could  muster.  She  had  hopes  at 
first  of  carrying  it  by  a  coup-de-main,  but  this  proving 
unsuccessful,  she  was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  slower  but 
more  certain  process  of  a  siege;  when,  having  taken  up  her 
position,  she  pushed  forward  her  approaches  in  the  most 
regular  and  scientific  manner.  She  became  a  constant 
attendant  at  all  the  evening  meetingB,*whenever  she  sup^ 
posed  the  young  minister  would  be  present;  and  in  this, 
her  example  was  followed  by  so  many  of  her  condition,  that 
Aunt  Rebecca  began  to  talk  about  a  revival ;  she  contrived 
to  meet  him  at  her  father's  house,  and  at  everybody's  else ; 
she  met  him  in  the  street ;  she  met  him  at  the  postroffice ; 
she  met  him  going  to  school,  and  coming  from  school ;  she 
talked,  when  he  was  listening,  at  what  she  considered  the 
proper  medium  between  an  old  woman  and  a  school-girl ; 
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she  liked  all  the  books  that  he  liked ;  and  in  fiict,  she  pres- 
ently found  out  that  their  taste  agreed  in  every  thing,  and 
that  hence  there  was  the  most  perfect  congeniality  between 
them.  Having  thus  reached  a  proper  distance,  she  mounted 
her  first  battery,  and  discharged  into  the  heart  of  the  citadel 
a  very  bomb  of  a  pin -cushion,  having  these  cabalistic  words 
printed  upon  it  in  glittering  rows  of  pins,  At$xiliam  ab  alto; 
which  would  have  doubtless  produced  a  terrible  scattering, 
if  the  Latin,  which  was  probably  intended  to  act  as  a  fuse, 
had  not  been  a  little  out  of  order*  She  followed  this  up 
with  a  tremendous  fire  of  book-marks,  watch-guards,  and 
other  female  trumpery;  while  her  mother,  equally  busy, 
though  in  another  quarter,  threw  in  now  and  then  a  thirty-  . 
two-pounder  in  the  shape  of  a  plum-cake  or  a  jar  of  pre- 
serves ;  till  at  length  the  poor  noan,  being  thus  assailed  on 
every  side,  and  dmost  deafened  by  the  dattw,  seemed 
about  to  surrender  at  discretion.  But  while  his  attention 
was  thus  distracted  by  these  uninterrupted  assaults,  a  second 
enemy  attacked  him  in  an  opposite  direction ;  and  having, 
no  doul^  assistance  from  traitors  within,  speedily  made 
herself  mistress  of  his  affections ;  whereupon,  Miss  Lavinia 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  retired  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

As  this  digression  has  led  us  much  farther  than  we  had 
any  idea  o^  we  will  defer  the  conversation  that  followed  the 
arrival  of  8quire  Buckle,  to  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DB.  XDGBRLT  TALKS  WIBBIT  WITH  lfl80  LATI9IA. 

Db.  Edgbrit  from  ku  mug  oornei  had  wBtcked  the  es- 
taranoe  of  llie  new  comora  witk  oold  mdifitBrence ;  but,  see  • 
inff  Mias  Margaret,  his  conntenaiice  brightened,  aid.  hastily 
rising,  he  seemed  about  to  offer  her  his  own  seat  But  if 
this  were  the  case,  he  was  disappomted  by  his  older,  but 
more  active  rival,  Squire  Moody,  who  intercepted  her  half 
way,  and  ioreed  her  to  sit  down  by  his  side,  at  the  same  time 
exclaimii^,  *'  One  at  a  time  is  iair  play,  doctor !  I  know  you 
and  Miss  Lnvinia  are  too  good  friends  to  be  parted.'* 

^  Friends  are  they  t"  cried  Sqnire  Buckle ;  ^' since  when,  I 
wonder  ?  Fd  as  soon  expect  to  hear  that  you  had  made  friends 
with  Aunt  Rebecca." 

"^ Oh  I  hoi"  laughed  the  farmer,  ^Aunt  Rebecca  isn't 
the  worst  woman  in  the  world,  not  by  no  means.  She  and 
I  have  a  falling  out  now  and  then,  to  be  sure ;  but  we're 
none  the  worse  friends  for  that,  Fll  be  bound.  What  do 
you  say.  Miss  Lavinia  f  don't  you  like  the  doctor  there  all 
the  better  after  having  a  little  bit  of  a  spat  or  something  of 
the  sort!  Come  I  own  up  now,  like  a  good  ffirl !" 

But  Miss  Lavinia  did  not  seem  disposed  to  be  a  good 
girl  at  all,  and  she  answered,  '*  Why  really.  Squire  Moody  I 
as  Fm  not  in  the  habit  of  havine  spats,  as  you  call  it,  with 
the —  with  anyone,  I  don't  see  why  you  should  ask  me  such 
a  question  I" 

"  Oh  no  I  I  forffOt,  you're  one  o'  the  amiable  sort,  that 
never  quarrels  wiUi  anybody;  but  here's  Margaret,  she's 
another  crack  up  sort  of  a  body ;  she  knows  what's  what,  I 
daresay,  as  well  as  another,  and  'ould  like ^ nothing  better 
than  to  get  into  a  downright  up  and  down  quarrel  wim  some- 
body or  other.  Gome,  what  say  ?  suppose  you  begin  with 
the  colonel  1  Fll  stand  by,  and  see  there's  fair  play  on  both 
sides." 
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**NoI  thank  you,  sir  T  cried  Maigvet,  ^I  love  to  quar- 
rel well  enovgh,  when  Fm  by  myself,  bat  I  don't  choose  to 
qnarrel  to  amose  other  people." 

^  So !  Miss  Slyboots  1  you  do  all  your  quarreling  by  your- 
self I  do  you  f  welly  that's  a  very  salb  rule  to  go  upoa,  but 
Fd  like  to  know  how  you  ffo  about  it" 

^Oh  i  its  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  for  one  diat  has 
as  many  &nlts  as  I  have." 

^^Tobesuref"  cried  Dr.  Edgeriy,  "^  I  make  a  point  of 
quarreling  with  myself  legulariy  every  morning,  so  as  not 
to  ouarrel  with  other  people.  I  take  it  generally  before 
breamst,  and  it  works  admirafoly,  I  assure  you.  It  puts  roe 
in  good  humor  all  Uie  rest  of  the  day,  and  I  can  tell  at  once 
when  I  happen  to  miss  it" 

"^  Well  now  I*'  said  Squiie  Buckle,  chuckling, ''  that's  a 
kind  o'  bitters  I  shouldn't  care  about  taking  any  too  often : 
seems  to  me,  I  should  get  so  riled  up,  I  couldn't  speak  a 
pleasant  word  again  for  a  fortn%ht" 

^Metool"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  "Fm  sure  I  always  know 
as  quick  as  can  be,  when  any  one  gets  out  the  wrong  sideo' 
the  bed  in  the  morning." 

"  Tut  I  tut ! "  cried  her  husband,  "  don't  go  to  telling 
tales  out  o'  school  I" 

"  Yes  1.  but  that's  a  different  thing,"  returned  the  doc- 
tor; "  in  that  case  one  has  the  disease  naturally ;  but  the  way 
I  mean,  he  takes  it  by  inoculation." 

"There's  something  in  that»  to  be  sure,"  said  Squire 
Buckle ;  "  but  there's  our  friend  the  deaooi^  his  wife,  guess, 
had  it  naturally,  and  the  very  hardest  sort;  wonder  she 
lived  throuffh  it !" 

'    "  Live  Utrough  it !"  cried  the  fanner, "  she'd  live  through 
any  thing." 

"  Through  a  millstone  I"  suggested  Dr.  Edgeriy. 

"Or  a  Imot  hole  I"  added  Squire  Buckle,  wiih  his  wry- 
faced  chuckle. 

"Now!  aint  you  ashamed  of  youiuelves?"  cried  Mrs. 
Buckle,  "  to  talk  so  about  the  pocv  woman*  To  be  sure,  she 
came  of  an  awful  low  family,  aud  is'nt  over  and  above  gen- 
teel herself;  but  she  can't  help  that,  you  know,  I  think  we 
ought  to  try  and  encoura^  her  as  much  as  we  can,  and  let 
her  see  we  aint  above  calhng  on  h^  once  in  a  while.^ 
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**  H — mT  cried  Squire  BucWe,  "  I  tried  to  encourage 
her  onoe  in  that  way ;  but  I  shall  want  some  encouriurenient 
myself,  before  I  try  it  again,  Vm  thinking ;  Fob  I  Fd  as  lief 
toafit  my  toes  in  the  devil's  kitchen  as  sit  half  an  hour  in 
the  same  room  with  Ma*am  Redwood.  No !  no  I  you  can*t 
make  a  silk  purse  out  of  a  bow's  ear  P 

^  Nor  a  barrel  o'  maple  molasses  out  of  a  jug  of  vine- 
gar I"  cried  Squire  Moody ;  "  but  she's  completely  spoiled 
the  deacon.  I  can  remember  when  Marc'  Redwood  was  a 
very  differentsort  of  a  chap  from  what  he  is  now ;  great  pity 
his  first  wife  hadn't  lived  V^ 

**WhyI  had  he  been  married  before  f  said  Dr.  Ed- 

g«riy« 

"  I  guess  he  had,"  replied  Mrs.  Moody  *,  **  her  name  was 
Carry  Lambert,  and  she  was  as  pretty  a  little  creature  as 
you'd  wish  to  see  on  a  summer's  day.  I  can  remember  just 
now  she  looked  the  day  she  was  buried,  all  in  her  bridal 
dress,  and  a  rose  in  her  hair,  and  a  smile  on  her  lips ;  I  re- 
member the  squire  said,  he'd  no  doubt  her  soul  came  all  the 
Way  back  from  heaven  to  bring  it,  for  he  was  sure  he'd  nev- 
er seen  such  here." 

"  And  who  did  he  marry  thea?" 

**  Well  1  she  left  one  child,  this  Peter,  that's  how  he  come 
to  be  so  good  looking ;  and  so,  after  a  while,  I  spose  the  dea- 
oon  felt  find  o'  lonely  and  as  if  he  wanted  somebody  to  take 
care  of  him;  and  so  he  went  and  married  this  Catherine 
Crampton :  he  found  her  .  somewhere  down  among  the 
^  White  Oakersy."  though  what  he  did  it  for  I  guess  nobody 
can  tell,  for  he  might  have  had  his  pick  all  round  the  lot ;  and 
he's  been  a  different  man  ever  since." 

^  IVas  he  that  first  took  care  of  Mary  Wallace ;  wasn't 
it?" 

'^  Yes  I  that  was  two  years  and  a  half  ago ;  he'd  been 
married  to  this  woman  abdut  five  years  when  he  brought 
Mary  home,  but  he  didn't  keep  her  a  great  while." 

**  How  could  he  ever  give  her  up." 

^That's  more  than  I  can  account  for,  I'd  be  glad  enough 
to  take  her  any  day,  and  so  would  the  squills,  thouffh  we've 
so  many  of  our  own ;  but  do  you  spose,  doctor,  shell  ever 
find  her  fiftther  <M*  other  relations  f" 

**•  No  donbt  of  it,  not  in  the  least !  she'll  find  them  some 
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time  or  other ;  but  it's  astonishiiiff  bow  she  reminds  me  of 
mj  Fanny ;  but  then  every  beautinil  woDian  I  see  does  that 
I  believe/' 

**  Totemwell's  a  very  stupid  place ;  don't  you  think  so?" 
said  Mrs.  Buckle,  aside  to  Colonel  Totling,  *'  there  are  so 
few  genteel  people;  and  hardly  any  good  society  1" 

^  Why !  yes  ma'am ;  it's  not  equal  to  some  of  our  larger 
cities  in  that  respect,  but  yet  I  think  we  have  a  pretty  fair 
proportion  of  refinement  and  intelligence.  I  have  some- 
times thought  myself  of  removing  to  a  wide^eld  of  action, 
and  in  &ct  my  friends  have  urged  me  so  strongly  to  do 
so,  that  I  have  had  some  difficulty  to  resist  their  importuni- 
ty ;  but  I  can't  make  up  my  mind  to  leave  Totemwell.  In 
fact,  I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  it  would  be  right  for  me 
to  do  it  I  have  lived  herb  so  long,  and  my  interests  and 
reputation  are  so  identified  with  the  place,  that  it  would  be 
almost  like  parting  soul  and  body." 

*^  Yes  I"  said  Mrs.  Buckle, ''  we  ought  perhaps  to  remain 
here  for  the  good  of  others ;  and,  so  far  as  Fm  concerned, 
I  don^'t  much  mind  it,  but  I  uxnilid  like  to  have  Lavinia  in  a 
more  come-genial  sphere." 

^  And  there  are  some  of  my  friends  would  feel  very  bad- 
ly about  it" 

^  Here  she's  onlywasting  her  sweetness  on  thedesert  air  I" 

^'The  opportunities  of  being  useful  here  are  so  very 
small." 

"  But,  aaer  all,  perhaps  it's  better  for  her  health." 

"•  Still  my  friends  think  I  am  not  entirely  useless." 

**!  sometimes  think  she's  running  all  to  mind." 

"If  a  man  has  talent,  it  must  show  itself  wherever 
he  is." 

^^But  in  a  few  yean  her  constitution  may  be  more  ma^ 
tured." 

"And  if  circumstances  prevent  his  being  as  widely 
known  as  he  deserves — *my  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,'  as 
Shakspeare  says." 

"  And  then,  if  I  can  do  any  thin^  with  that  husband  of 
mine,  I  mean  to  take  her  to  Boston." 

"  I  am  content  to  fill  the  humble  sphere  in  which  Prov- 
idence has  placed  me." 

"  But  there  1  he  is  the  strangest  nuin  I" 
6 
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^  If  I  Tentured  into  public  life,  it  would  be  entirely  from 
a  sense  of  duty.'' 

"  I  declare  I  he  puts  me  out  of  all  patience  sometimes." 

^  If  I  had  consulted  my  own  happiness,  I  should  never 
haye  accepted  a  single  nomination,  but  my  friends  gave  me 
no  peace  till  I  had  consented." 

**  A  man  of  his  talents,  if  he  had  any  spirit,  would  no 
more  stay  in  this  musty,  fusty,  little  place  than  he'd — ^ 

But  nere,  while  Mrs.  Buckle  was  hunting  for  a  simile, 
the  colonel  took  the  victory  quite  out  of  her  hands.  Each 
had  been  tryifib  to  get  the  better  of  the  other ;  and,  as  the 
lady  had  the  loudest  voice,  she  would  undoubtedly  have 
succeeded,  but  this  unlucky  stumble  changed  the  whole 
course  of  events.  Mrs.  Buckle  made  one  or  two  desperate 
attempts  to  renew  the  struggle,  but  the  clear,  full  stream  of 
the  colonel's  oratory,  flowing  in  its  smooth,  deep  monotone, 
swept  away  all  opposition,  and,  instead  of  talking,  which 
she  liked,  she  was  compelled  to  listen,  which  she  detested. 
She  bore  her  discomfiture  wiih  a  very  ill  grace ;  and  cer- 
tain weak  and  ill-defined  schemes  of  vengeance,  that  bore 
about  the  same  relation  to  thoughts  as  a  Udpole  does  to  a 
frog,  began  to  squirm  and  wrig^e  through  her  mind. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  colonel,  after  a  becoming  in- 
troduction, ^  I  came  near  once  being  obliged  to  go  to 
Washington !  It  was  a  short  time  after  I  had  left  the  leg- 
islature ;  my  friends  were  so  well  satisfied  with  my  conduct 
that  they  ur^ed,  in  fact  they  absolutely  insisted,  upon  my 
nomination.  It  was  very  bard  to  refuse,  but  I  did  it  on 
principle.  Isaid  to  them :  Gentlemen,  I  am  always  ready 
to  serve  my  country  to  the  extent  of  my  humble  abilities, 
but  I  feel  it  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  decline  the  honor  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  You  bave  been  kind  enough  to 
express  your  unanimous  conviction  of  my  fitness  for  the  sta- 
tion, and  perhaps  you  are  right,  it  does  not  become  me^  to 
say  whether  you  are  or  not ;  but  this  I  do  say,  gentlemen, 
no  one  can  ever  accuse  Jefferson  Totling  of  inconsistency, 
or  of  acting  contrary  to  his  humble  notions  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  my  friends,  and, 
I  believe,  to  the  party  generally,  not  only  here,  but  at  the 
South  ;  but  I  have  the  satisftiction  of  knowing  that  I  never 
deserted  my  principles." 
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'<  Fi  I  fe  I  fo  I^ftim  P  cried  Squire  Moody, ''  what's  all  this 
talk  about  principles  ?  Don't  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  you'd  never  been  elected  if  you'd  been  nominated  a 
thousand  times  over  f  And  didn't  you  know  it  all  along  f 
Why,  St  Paul  himself  couldn't  have  been  elected  from  that 
district ;  that  is,  if  he  had  voted  the  ^  Democratic  ticket, 
which  he  never  would  have  thought  of  doing  though,  and 
I  ask  his  pardon." 

^  Ah  i  colonel  I"  cried  Mrs.  Buckle,  taking  advantage  of 
the  momentary  confusion  into  which  her  adversary  was 
thrown  by  this  attack,/' how  you  do  remind  me  of  your 
&ther,  to  be  sure  I  You  know,  colonel,  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  you  first  came  to  Totemwell  with  your  old  dad- 
dy, as  you  used  to  call  him.  Many  a  time,  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  that  was  before  joa  can  remember,  he  used  to 
come  to  our  house ;  and  we  almost  always  bought  some- 
thing or  other,  some  needles,  or  thread,  or  tape,  or  some- 
thing a'  the  sort,  whether  we  wanted  it  or  not,  just  for  the 
sake  of  old  Job  Totling,  you  know.  And  I  remember  just 
how  the  old  man  used  to  look.  He  would  con^e  into  the 
kitchen  ever  so  sofUy,  and  lay  his  pa<ik  down  on  the  table 
without  saying  a  word.  Then  he  would  straighten  himself 
up,  just  as  you  do  sometimes,  oolonel.  I  remember  last 
muster  when  you  got  up  to  make  a  speech,  I  sat  next  to  old 
Mrs.  Gummidge;  she's  a  decentish  sort  of  a  body,  though 
she's  not  very  genteel ;  but  I  thought  then  'twouldn't  do  to 
be  too  particular,  and  I  couldn't  help  crying  out, '  Well  I 
if  there  isn't  old  Job  Totling  affain,  I  do  declare.'  And 
Mrs.  Gummidge,  she  laughed  tilT  I  thought  she'd  a  &llen 
off  the  seat,  and  says  she,  *  so  'tis,  as  true  as  I  live ;  it's  the 
most  wonderflest '  (she  don't  talk  very  good  grammar)  '  re- 
semblance I  ever  see.  The  oolonel  is  a  Tittle  younger  and  a 
Httle  taller,  may  be,  and  out-an'-out  smarter  drest,  but  it's 
old  Job  Totling  after  all.'  And  she  told  me  a  real  good 
story  about  him,  that  Fll  tell  you  sometime  if  you'll  only 
remmd  me  of  it  But  where  was  I?  oh!  I  remember,  the 
old  man  would  strdghten  himself  up  just  for  a  minute  to 
git  the  i^'ook  out  of  bis  back,  I  suppose,  and  then  make  a 
very  low  bow ;  he  was  always  just  so  perlite,  and  never  a 
bit  like  other  pedlers*  '  Do  you  want  to  buy  anything  to- 
day of  old  Job ;  (sit  still,  oolonel,  I  havn't  got  through ;)  any 
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pins,  needles,  thread,  gloves,  handkerchiefs,  combs,  scis- 
sors !'  and  so  he'd  go  on  and  tell  everything  there  was  in 
his  pack,  and  a  prettj  sight  of  'em  there  was  too,  some-, 
times.  And  one  day  he  took  out  a  little  china  mug  with 
my  name  printed  on  the  outside,  and  '  there,'  says  he,  *  I 
brought  this  'ere  all  the  way  from  Boston  on  purpose  for 
Miss  Nancy,  and  I  had  her  name  put  on  the  outside,  so't 
nobody  might  steal  it.'  Oh  I  how  delighted  I  was  1  and 
mother  bought  ever  so  many  things  she  didn't  want,  just  to 
pay  him  for  the  mug,  so't  he  made  a  pretty  good  spec. 

"  Well,  the  very  next  week  father  went  over  to  Huston, 
and  saw  in  a  store  just  such  a  china  mue,  and  a  lot  mdre 
besides.  He  took  one  up,  and  was  a  lookin'  at  it,  and  the 
storekeeper  asked  him  if  he  hadn't  a  little  girl  at  home  that 
would  like  one  of  'em,  so  father  told  him  about  Job's  pre- 
sent '  Oh,  yes  1'  says  t&e  man,  '  he  bought  it  here,  I  guess ; 
I  sold  him  one  a  few  days  a^o.'  ^  And  what  name  was  there 
on  it,'  says  father;  •  Nancy,  says  he.  '  Why,'  says  father, 
'he  said  he  bought  it  in  Boston.'  'OhI'says  the  man, 
laughing  like,  don't  you  know  old  Job  Totlin^ !  why  he's 
the  slyest  rogue,  and  tells  more  lies  in  a  week  than  his  pack 
would  hold.'  There  now  I  don't  go  to  be  flustrated  about  it, 
for  I've  no  doubt  he  stretched  the  story  a  little ;  and,  be- 
sides, we  dcm't  expect  much  else  from  pedlers ;  but  where 
was  I  f  oh  I  when  father  came  home  and  told  us  all  about 
it,  mother  was  mad  enough,  you  may  be  sure,  and  she  was 
going  to  throw  the  mug  out  of  the  window ;  but  father,  he 
was  always  just  so  cool  and  collected,  (they  always  said  I 
was  like  him  in  that,)  he  says,  says  he,  *  Why  1  what's  the 
use  flit's  just  as  good,  for  all  I  see,  as  if  'twas  all  true  as  a 
book ;'  and  so  Fve  kept  it  ever  since,  though  it's  cracked 
right  down  the  middle,  and  the  handle's  broke  off;  but  then 
it's  just  as  good  for  a  keepsake  or  hairloom,  as  Lavinia  calls 
it,  and  some  day,  when  you're  in  at  our  house,  I'll  show  it 
to  you,  if  you'll  only  just  remind  me  of  it.  Lavinia  says 
as  how  she  means  to  keep  it  in  the  family,  and  we've  been 
thinking  of  having  a  glass  case  to  put  it  in.  And  I  should 
like  to  have  you  see  it,  so  as  you  can  tell  me  what  you  think 
about  it  Mr.  Buckle  says  it's  no  use,  but  then  he  never 
had  a  bit  of  family  pride  or  ambition  about  him.  Now  you 
most  be  sure  and  remind  me  of  it,  for  Fm  the  worst  hand 
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in  the  world  to  think  o*  such  things,  and  just  n  like  as  not 
shonld  forget  all  about  it.  But  I  wonder  what  Dr.  Edgerly 
and  Lavinia  find  to  talk  about  all  this  time.  Fd  rather  not 
see  him  quite  so  attentive,  for  they  say  he's  as  poor  as  Job, 
and  IVe  my  doubts  about  his  principles  being  just  what 
they  should  be.  I  should  really  feel  vexed  if  she  was  to  go 
and  throw  herself  away  upon  a  poor  doctor  that  nobody 
knows  anjrthing  about,  and  a  man  of  no  family  besides. 
What  1  you  find  the  fire  too  hot  f  well  now  I  it's  just  what 
Hiker 

^  What  do  you  s'pose  is  the  matter  with  the  colonel  f" 
she  whispered  to  Mrs.  Moody ;  ^  I  just  said  something  to 
him  about  Lavinia  and  Dr.  Edgerly,  and  he  looked  as  mad, 
and  has  gone  and  set  down  way  over  in  that  comer." 

^  Perhaps  he's  jealcms  o'  the  doctor ;  I  shouldn't  won- 
der a  mite ;  men  are  such  dreadful  jealous  creatures ;  how 
we  do  laugh  at  'em  to  be  sure  I" 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  really  now  I  well,  if  'twan't  for  old 
Job ;  but  he's  dead  and  buried ;  Mrs.  Colonel  Totling !  the 
Honorable  Mrs.  Totling  I  h-m !  hm  I" 

*"  Don't  you  think,  doctor,"  said  Mrs.  Moody,  ''thatTo- 
temwell  is  be^nning  to  go  ahead  a  little  f 

'*  Yes,"  cned  the  doctor,  "  the  signs  of  progress  are  cer- 
tainly unmistakable  and  very  encouraging.  James  Harris 
is  going  to  raise  his  bam,  and  I  understand  that  Simpson 
talks  of  building  a  new  pi^tye.  And  then  the  meeting- 
house doors  are  to  be  pamted  as  soon  as  it  comes  warm 
weather,  and  there  is  some  talk  of  having  a  new  fence  round 
the  graveyard ;  though  this  is  a  secret,  and  I  hope  you 
won't  mention  it" 

'^I  want  to  know.  Well,  I'm  sure  it  needs  it  bad 
enough.  But,  doctor,  I'm  afraid  you  don't  think  as  much 
of  Totemwell  as  the  rest  of  us." 

*•  Why,  Mrs.  Moody,  how  can  you  say  so,  when  you 
know  I  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful  place  I  ever  was  in  ?" 

^  Yes,  but  you  don't  think  much  of  its  ever  becoming  a 
large  place.  I've  heard  lots  of  folks  say  they  didn't  believe 
you  thought  it  would  ever  be  any  larger  than  'tis  now." 

*^0h  yes,  now  I  understand.  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  never 
could  talk  Totemwell." 

** Why  not!" 
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^  Oh,  I  snppofie  I  havn't  been  here  long  enough,  or  I 
don't  think  so  much  of  a  place  being  large  as  jou  do.  IVe 
seen  etiough  of  cities.'' 

"  Well,  if  you  can't  talk  Totemwell,  as  you  call  it,  you'd 
better  not  say  anything ;  it  vexes  our  folks  dreadfully.'' 

^  I  know  it,  but  I  can't  help  it  I  must  talk.  I  can't 
help  seeing  that  Stratton  Four  Comers  is  a  good  deal  bigger 
and  smarter  than  Totemwell,  and  is  always  like  to  be.  I 
can't  help  being  glad  of  it,  and  I  can't  help  saying  so." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry.  I'm  afraid  you  won't  get  along  so 
well  for  it ;  our  folks  is  so  jealous,  and  Fm  sure  we've  got 
twice  as  much  water-power." 

^  Did  you  see  that  dreadful  murder  in  the  paper  yester- 
day!" said  Squire  Buckle  to  Squire  Moody  after  a  long 
pause,  during  which  the  farmer  began  to  nod. 

"Nol  what  was  it?" 

''A  whole  family  killed  and  nobody  knew  anything 
about  it  for  at  least  a  week  1    You  see  I^' 

^  Oh  don't,  for  mercy's  sake,  go  to  telling  that  horrid 
story  near  me,"  cried  Miss  Lavinia,  *'  it's  too  dreadful  even 
to  think  of  I  Just  think,  Mrs.  Moody,  of  their  murdering 
three  little  children,  the  eldest  not  more  than  ten  years 
old !  It's  positively  awful !  For  my  part,  I  don't  know 
what  the  world  is  coming  to  1" 

**I  deny  it!"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  straightening  himself 
up  with  his  hands  grasping  the  bottom  of  the  chair,  then 
leaning  slightly  forward  as  if,  as  Squire  Moody  said,  ^*  he 
meant  to  jump,  chair  and  all,  down  Miss  Lavinia's  throat," 
'^  I  deny  it !  tne  world  isn't  coming  to  anything.  Suppose 
there  are  a  few  murders  now  and  then  1  what  of  it  ?" 

"Why!  I'm  sure!"  cried  Miss  Lavinia;  "How  you 
talk  1     Such  things  are  very  dreadful." 

"That  depends  entirely  on  how  you  look  at  it;  too 
much  murder  I  know  is  bad,  and  so  is  too  much  salt  or 
pepper ;   but  a  little  may  be  very  good  for  all  that." 

"  I  suppose  you'd  like  to  be  murdered  yourself,"  cried 
Miss  Lavinia  triumphantly. 

"  Why  Miss  Lavinia !  you  must  excuse  me,  but  really  I 
I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  person  of  your  intelligence  argue 
a  question  like  this  on  such  narirow  and  unphilosophical 
grounds.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  murder  in  any  such 
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Tulgar  iMuticuIaritj,  but  of  murder  in  the  abstract ;  and  if 

Jon  feel  like  discussing  the  point  in  a  strictly  logical,  dia- 
betic, and  categorical  manner,  I  think  I  can  enunciate  the 
syllogism  with  so  much  precision,  that  you,  at  least,  may  be 
able  to  perceive  the  truth.  Come,  what  say  you  ?  'tisn't 
often  that  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sharing  in  such  an  intel- 
lectual feast,  so  I  hope  you'll  not  deny  me." 

Miss  Lavinia  saw  that  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Moody  were 
both  filled  with  admiration  of  the  doctor's  learning,  and 
waiting  to  see  how  she  would  reply  to  it  She  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  accept  his  challenge,  though  she  did  it' 
very  doubtfully,  and  like  one  walking  over  a  bog.  "  Very 
well,''  she  replied,  '*!  am  ready,  though  I  don't  &lieve  you 
can  ever  prove  that  murder  isn't  dreadful.^' 

^^  You'll  see  that  it*s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  worid !" 
cried  the  doctor.  **  Now  hear  this  I  Wnatever  is  predi- 
cated of  a  term  distributed,  whether  affirmatively  or  nega- 
tively, nuiy  be  predicated  in  like  manner  of  everything  con- 
tained under  it.    You'll  allow  that,  I  suppose  t" 

"  Certainly  P  replied  Miss  Lavinia. 

"You  allow  that?" 

«*Yes." 

"  Very  well,  then  I  that  is  the  first  member  of  the  propo- 
rtion; now  we  come  to  the  second,  the  reductio  ad  a6- 
iurdam.  First,  if  two  terms  agree  with  one  and  the  same 
term,  they  agree  with  each  other ;  second,  no  term  must  be 
distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  was  not  distributed  in 
one  of  the  premises;  and  thirdlv,  from  negative  premises 
you  can  infer  nothing :  do  you  allow  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  about  your  thirdly,"  said  Miss  Lavinia, 
with  a  cold  shudder. 

*'  Don't  know  about  my  thirdly !  why  surely,  Miss  La- 
vinia, you  must  remember  what  Don  Michealis  Heliogaba- 
lus  says  on  this  very  subject,  in  the  hundred  aud  sixty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  seventeenth  volume  of  his  treatise,  De  Heret- 
ico  Comburendo." 

*^  No,"  said  Miss  Lavinia  faintly,  "  I  can't  seem  to  re- 
member exactly." 

*'  Well !  I  don't  pretend  to  quote  his  exact  words,  but 
he  says,  *Non  disputandum' — I'd  better  give  the  English, 
though,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other  ladies — ^he  says,  ^  It  is 
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Iiot  safe  to  draw  an  inferenoe  from  a  negative  proposition, 
as,  for  instance,  the  well-known  example  mentioned  by  Aris- 
totle, when  a  certain  man  was  charged  with  stealing  a 
steamboat,  two  men  testified  to  seeing  him  do  it,  and  though 
ten  more  swore  positively  that  they  aid  not  see  him  do  it, 
yet  the  judge  found  him  guilty.'  You  will  allow,  I  think, 
that  this  is  a  case  in  point !" 

''Yes  I  certainly  I  to  be  sure  I"  said  Miss  Lavinia. 

''  Very  well  I  if  you  allow  that,  the  question  is  settled. 
For  murder  is  the  term  distributed,  the  time  and  the  place 
both  agree,  and  from  these  premises  1  don't  see  how  you 
can  resist  the  conclusion  that  murder  may  be  a  very  good 
thing  sometimes." 

^  It  does  seem  so,  to  be  sure  I"  said  Miss  Lavinia. 

'^  To  be  sure  it  does,  there's  nothing  like  lo^cal  reason- 
ing to  correct  erroneous  impressions.  Why,  if  there  was 
nothing  but  virtue  and  honesty  in  the  world,  and  all  that, 
society  would  sta^ate  like  a  standing  pool.  Humph !  how 
I  hate  your  milk-and-water  fellows  that  never  can  do  a 
thing  because  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  just  right  I  Why,  I 
tell  you,  if  it  hadn^t  been  for  a  few  such  sturdy  rascals  as 
General  Putnam,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  folks  o'  that  kidney, 
it  wouldn't  have  been  half  the  world  'tis  now.  They're  the 
very  ones  to  go  ahead,  while  your  amiable  man  is  all  the 
time  afraid  he'll  hurt  somebody's  feelings." 

''  I'm  sure  General  Washington  was  a  good  man,  and 
he—" 

''  All  cant,  I  tell  you,  nothing  but  cant ;  he  was  no  bet- 
ter a  man  than  I  am.  Do  you  suppose  a  good  man  would 
have  hung  Major  Andre  ?  It's  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  mur- 
der, as  they  call  it,  of  the  Due  d'Enghein." 

"  Whv,  Dr.  Edgerly,  you  know  Andre  was  a  spy," 

**Well,  what  of  that?  What  difference  does  that 
make  I  What  harm  is  there  in  beincr  a  spy  ?  Answer  me 
that;  yes,  Miss  Lavinia,  answer  me  that" 

"What  harm  is  there  is  being  a  spy?  why,  there's  a 
good  deal  of  harm  ;  a  spy  is  a — is  a — " 

"  A  spy  is  a  spy,  and  that's  all  you  can  make  of  it ;  and 
rd  like  to  have  you  or  any  other  man  show  what  harm 
there  is  in  that" 
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^  Bat  everybody  says  General  Washington  was  a  good 
man." 

"Ah,  yea,  now  ydhVe  come  to  it;  everybody  says  sa 
Why,  Miss  Lavinia,  I  thought  you  had  more  independence ; 
I  thought  you  had  a  mind  of  your  own." 

"  I  like  to  agree  with  other  folks  sometimes." 

"  Agree  with  them,  but  don't  quote  them ;  and  if  you 
can  differ  with  them^  so  much  the  better  I  It's  so  stupid 
to  agree  with  people." 

^' Oh  yes;  and  that's  the  reason  you  say  Washington 
wasn't  a  good  man^  just  fo^  the  sake  of  being  odd  and  not 
like  other  people." 

"To  be  sure,  that's  it  exactly.  I  do  so  love  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  original ;"  and  1^ re  the  doctor  threw  himself 
back  into  his  chair,  and  gazed  complacently  with  half-shut 
eyes  at  his  fair  antagonist. 

"Here,  Dr.  Edgerly,  Dr.  Edgerly,"  cried  Squire  Moody, 
"do  ha?e  done  plaguing  Miss  Lftvinia,  and  give  us  the  rest 
of  your  story;  they  all  want  to  hear  it" 

"Oh I  I  don't  know;"  said  the  doctor,  "Fm  afraid 
you'll  find  it  rather  tiresome." 

"Oh  no,  indeed  !"  cried  Mrs.  Moody,  "now  do,  that's  a 
dear,  good  man ;  here's  Margaret  been  teasing  me  this  hour 
to  ask  you." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Moody,  how  can  you  say  so,  when  you 
know—" 

"Well,  well,"  laughed  the  former,  "it's  all  the  same; 
you're  willing  to  hear  it,  I  dare  say,  to  oblige  thcrest  of  us, 
aint  you  ?" 

Dr.  Edgerly  listened  rather  eagerly  for  the  answer,  but 
she  only  blushed  the  deeper  and  said,  "  Oh  yes  I " 

"  Well  then,"  cried  the  fanner,  goodnaturedly,  "  what's 
the  use  of  making  so  much  fuss  about  it  f  Come,  doctor,  I 
can  answer  for  all  the  rest;  but  first  we  must  have  some 
apples  to  keep  us  busy,  (or  we  men  folks  are  apt  to  be 
sleepy  of  an  evening." 

6* 


CHAPTER    X. 

DB.   KDOERLT   FINI8HX8   HIS  STORT. 

**  The  death  6f  Dr.  Gntndpre,  who  was  the  only  friend 
I  had  in  Paris,  naturally  affected  me  with  the  profoundest 
melancholj.  Though  there  was  so  great  a  disparity  in  our 
ages,  he  had  always  treated  me  as  his  equal ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  seemed  t#  think  that  his  thirty  years  of 
isolation  from  mankind  had  added  nothing  to  his  life,  so 
that  he  was  really  not  much  older  than  my8elf.  From  this 
state  of  depression  I  was  raised  by  receiving  a  letter  from 
my  Fanny.  The  means  of  communication  were  then  nei- 
ther so  frequent  nor  so  safe  as  they  are  now,  and  several 
months  had  passed  since  the  receipt  of  her  last  letter. 
There  was  no  news  of  any  importance,  but  what  I  valued 
fiar  more  was  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  her  unaltered  and 
mudterable  afiection.  This  assurance  did  not  rest  on  any 
particular  expression,  but  in  that  indefinable  spirit  of  ten- 
demefls,  that  does  not  seem  so  much  to  be  the  property  of 
the  words,  as  to  be  breathed  into  them  from  the  very  heart 
of  the  writer.  This  is  peculiarly  the  gift  of  woman.  It  is 
one  of  her  wonderful  instincts  which  enables  her  to  throw 
over  all  she  does  a  charm  such  as  the  sky  of  Italy  throws 
over  the  face  of  nature. 

Though  my  Fanny  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  she  longed  for  my  return.  I  was  equally  impa- 
tient to  see  her,  and  determined  to  make  my  stay  in  Paris 
as  short  as  possible.  As  soon  as  my  arrangements  would 
permit,  I  bade  adieu  to  that  gay  city,  and  arrived  without 
any  delay  at  Havre,  where  I  easily  secured  a  berth  on  a 
homeward  bound  merchantman.  We  had  a  prosperous 
run,  and  in  three  weeks  arrived  off  the  coast  I  had  gone 
to  bed  at  an  early  hour,  full  of  the  most  delightful  anticipa- 
tions. A  slight  shade  of  melancholy  seemed  to  insinuate 
these  too  gaudy  fancies  more  gently  into  my  soul.    I  dream- 
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ed  I  was  in  heaven,  and  awaked  to  find  myself  in  hell.  A 
sudden  bustle  on  deck  arous^  me.  Feeling  about  me  in 
the  dark,  I  discovered  that  the  ship  was  nearly  on  her 
.  beam  ends,  while  the  muffled  confusion  above  was  of  the 
most  appalling  description.  Going  hastily  on  deck,  I  found 
the  captain  already  there,  and  issuing  his  orders  with 
promptness  and  decision.  We  had  been  going  under  easy 
sail,  for  he  had  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  fall  in 
with  the  land  before  daybreak ;  and  it  was  to  this  circum- 
stance that  we  probably  owed  our  deliverance.  The  vio- 
lence of  the  squall  had  pressed  down  the  ship  till  the  bul- 
warks were  fairly  under  water.  The  sail  that  was  set  had 
all  been  split  into  ribbons  or  blown  bodily  away  .The  main- 
sail had  escaped  from  its  lashings,  and  in  its  struggle  to 
free  itself  from  its  bondage  seemed  to  shake  every  timber 
in  the  ship.  It  reminded  me,  even  in  that  moment  of  peril, 
of  a  wasp  that  had  flown  into  the  net  of  some  unlucW 
spider  and  threatened  by  its  vigorous  eflbrta  to  demolish 
tne  whole  fabric.  There  is  no  way  to  save  the  whole  but 
to  sacrifice  a  part.  In  the  same  way,  the  crew  having 
exhausted  themselves  in  useless  efforts  to  confine  the  sail, 
the  captain  gave  orders  to  cut  it  loose  from  its  fastenings. 
Having  been  with  great  difficulty  disentangled  from  the 
rigging  it  was  instantly  swallowed  up  in  the  darkness  that 
fitted  close  to  us  on  every  side,  and  the  ship,  now  relieved 
from  the  pressure,  regained  a  more  upright  position. 

Leaning  over  the  stem,  I  surveyed  the  scene  with  an 
interest  that  entirely  absorbed  any  selfish  fears  for  my  own 
safety.  Now  and  then  a  wave  taller  and  swifter  than 
its  fellows,  broad-chested  and  strong-limbed,  would  come 
sweeping  after  us,  with  a  force  and  impetuosity  it  seemed 
impossible  to  escape.  But  just  as  it  was  about  to  make  its 
final  spring,  the  noble  ship  would  shoot  ahead,  while  the 
baffled  biibw,  disappointed  in  its  aim,  would  sink  sullenly 
beneath  the  surface.  But  fresh  enemies  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit at  every  step,  while  the  poor  ship,  as  if  wearied  by  her 
unnatural  exertions  showed  evident  signs  of  failing.  She 
leaked  badly,  and  did  not  rise  above  the  waves  so  lightly  as 
at  first ;  and  I  could  discover  an  evident  anuety  in  the  faces 
of  the  captain  and  other  officers.  They  were  consulting 
together  as  to  the  expediency  of  cutting  away  the  masts. 
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when  a  huge  wave  suddenly  flung  itself  aboard  over  the 
quarter,  and  swept  the  deck  as  with  a  whirlwind.  I  felt 
myself  dashed  violently  against  some  solid  body,  and  the 
next  moment  was  humed  overboard,  still  clinging  to  it  for 
support  My  first  impression  was  that  the  ship  had  gone 
to  pieces,  and  that  I  was  grasping  a  fragment  of  the  wreck ; 
but  the  next  moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  hull  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  as  it  rose  on  the  summit  of  a  wave, 
and  was  then  shut  from  my  view.  I  did  not  doubt  that 
the  crew  had  been  swept  overboard  at  the  same  time  with 
myself,  and  as  soon  as  I  could  clear  my  throat  from  the  salt 
•  water  with  which  I  was  almost  strangled,  I  shouted  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  in  hopes  of  receiving  an  answering  hail. 
But  I  heard  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  waves,  dat,  in 
their  angry  contention,  would  have  drowned  the  shout  of 
armies  rushing  to  battle,  and  I  concluded  that  my  compan- 
ions had  either  been  swept  beyond  the  reach  of  my  cries, 
or  had  perhaps  sunk  forever  in  the  deep. 

The  object  against  which  I  had*  been  dashed,  and  which 
was  the  means  of  saving  my  life,  was  a  hencoop  and  part  of 
the  bulwarks  to  which  it  had  been  secured.  Its  buoyancy 
was  sufficient  to  keep  my  kead  above  water,  and  1  had 
some  faint  hopes  of  holding  on  till  picked  up  by  some  paas- 
iug  vessel.  It  was  now  morning,  and  the  gale  had  consid- 
erably abated ;  but  the  sea  still  raged  with  tremendous 
fury — I  should  have  been  several  times  torn  from  my  sup- 
port, but  I  had  strengthened  my  hold  by  windiag  my  hand- 
kerchief about  a  bolt  that  projected  from  the  wreck,  and 
the  thought  of  my  Fanny  made  me  strain  every  nerve. 

All  that  day  I  was  tossed  up  and  down,  and  bufietted  by 
the  scornful  waves ;  night  came  and  went,  and  I  still  clung 
to  my  raft  with  all  the  energy  of  despair.  It  was  fortunate 
for  me  that  as  my  strength  diminished,  so  did  the  raging  of 
the  sea ;  it  had  now  become  quite  calm,  a  geutJe  breeze 
sprung  up.  from  the  south,  and  the  sun,  rising  and  looking 
down  on  the  world,  discovered  me  floating,  a  mere  speck,  in 
the  vastness  of  the  ocean.  I  imagined  he  looked  on  me  with 
a  sort  of  wonder  and  compassion  ;  his  warm  rays  seemed  to 
be  the  expression  of  these  feelings,  and  I  pleased  myself  in 
my  desolate  condition  with  the  thought  of  sympathy  be- 
tween my  wretched  self  and  the  glorious  luminary,    Afiir 
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away  in  the  homon,  at  the  other  end  of  the  golden  path 
that  led  to  my  newfound  friend  and  protector,  I  suddenly 
detected  what  hope  whispered  was  a  sail.  It  was  a  glimpse 
only,  for  the  next  moment^  if  there,  it  was  lost  in  tlie  dazzling 
brightness  of  the  full-fledged  sun.  Still  I  kept  my  gaze 
fix^  in  that  direction,  and  at  last  plainly  saw  it  stealing, 
like  the  hour-hand  of  a  clock,  along  the  circumference  of 
the  vast  dial-plate  of  which  I  was  the  center.  Hour  after 
hour  I  watched  it  with  the  most  intense  interest  It  drew 
nearer  and  nearer,  its  gentle  ripple  seemed  already  to  rock 
my  frail  support  I  took  my  handkerchief  from  the  bolt 
and  waved  it  as  high  above  the  water  as  I  could  reach. 
The  ship  passed  me  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile.  She 
held  steadily  on  her  course,  breaking,  one  after  another,  the 
slender  cords  of  hope  and  trust  I  had  fastened  on  her,  as  an 
elephant  might  break  a  silken  thread. 

In  my  despair  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  sun  in  a  mute,  al- 
most unconscious,  appeal  for  his  assistance.  The  sky  was 
smooched  with  clouds,  and,  through  the  open  spaces  be- 
tween, the  sun  sect  down  long,  slopmg  bars  of  light  As  if 
in  answer  to  my  unuttered  prayer,  he  hastened  to  one  of 
these  narrow  loopholes  and  leveled  at  me  one  of  his  bright- 
est rays.  For  a  moment  I  swam  in  a  sea  of  glory ;  the  neit 
all  was  clouded  as  before.  But  that  moment  was  enough ; 
some  one  on  the  vessel  had  seen  an  object  floating  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  glass  was  called  for,  and  it  was  at  once  discovered  to 
be  a  man.  The  ship  changed  her  coui-se ;  her  head  was  to- 
wards me ;  in  an  hour  I  was  on  her  deck,  faint  and  weary 
with  cold  and  hunger  and  my  long  struggle  with  the  waves, 
but  thankful  for  my  great  deliverance. 

The  ship  was  called  the  Hoogly,  and  was  bound  to  Can- 
ton. Her  captain  treated  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy, 
and  received  ^e  at  once  into  his  cabin.  He  regretted  that  he 
could  not  land  me  in  some  of  our  own  ports,  but  promised, 
if  we  should  meet  any  homeward  bound  vessel,  to  set  me  on 
board.  For  a  while  I  rested  in  this  pleasing  illusion,  but 
when  several  weeks  wore  away,  and  still  I  was  carried  far- 
ther and  farther  from  home,  no  words  can  describe  my  anx- 
iety. I  had  written  to  my  Fanny  announcing  my  speedy 
return,  and  Icnew  she  was  every  day  expecting  me.  If.  as 
I  supposed,  the  ship  in  which  I  embarked  had  perished 
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with  all  on  board,  it  would  ]be  long  before  she  could  learn 
the  truth ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  any  had  been  saved, 
she  would  certainly  believe  that  I  was  lost  I  could  not 
help  wishing  that  the  first  might  prove  true.  Yet  even  this 
hope  gave  me  but  very  slight  relief.  I  pictured  her  full  of 
eager  anticipation  at  the  thought  of  our  meeting,  then  anx- 
ious at  my  long  delay,  holding  on  to  her  faith  and  courage 
long  after  all  others  had  given  me  up,  and  at  last  yielding 
only  to  what  seemed  the  dreadful  certainty. 

I  fell  at  length  into  a  violent  fever  from,  which  I  did  not 
recover  till  the  ship  arrived  at  Canton.  Though  all  here 
was  new  and  strange  to  me,  I  lost  not  a  moment  in  securing 
a  passage  home.  It  was  some  time  before  I  succeeded,  but  at 
length  the  kindness  of  some  countrymen  to  whom  Captain 
Andrews  had  mentioned  my  case,  procured  me  the  situa- 
tion of  surgeon's  mate  on  board  an  English  frigate  then  ly- 
ing in  the  river,  and  soon  to  sail  for  England.  I  cannot 
describe  to  you  the  tedium  of  this  voyage.  I  arrived  safely 
in  England,  and  at  once  took  passage  in  a  brig  bound  for 
New  York,  where  I  arrived  just  two  years  and  six  months 
after  leaving  home. 

Without  a  moment's  delay  I  hurried  on  to  Drayton. 
The  third  day  I  recognized  the  well-known  landscape.  The 
month  was  June,  the  air  was  warm,  all  nature  was  in  vigor- 
ous life.  The  old  ^tone  fences,  with  the  tangled  raspberry 
bushes,  seemed  to  smile  at  me  as  we  passed.  There  were 
the  woods  in  which  we  had  often  walked ;  under  that  tree  I 
know  there  was  pennyroyal ;  there  we  had  gathered  foxber- 
ries  and  the  tender  leaves,  and  there  I  had  stooped  to  tie 
her  shoe.  I  fell  back  in  my  seat,  and  laughed  in  my  heart 
at  the  fullness  of  my  satisfaction.  Then,  by  a  quick  transi- 
tion, the  same  stream  ran  bitter.  I  looked  out  impatiently 
at  the  horses  ;  they  hardly  moved. 

The  stage  was  winding  slowly  down  the  long  hill  that 
overlooked  the  village,  when  we  met  a  funeral  procession 
toiling  painfully  up  it  Hurra!  hurra!  I  shouted  to  my- 
self, folks  die  that  stay  at  home ;  but  I !  I  am  alive  I  Hur- 
ra !  hurra  1  I  pity  them,  but  why  need  they  die  f  We 
turned  aside  to  let  them  pass ;  the  old  man  on  the  hearse,  I 
knew  him  well;  I  tried  to  look  grave,  but  I  saluted  him 
with  Br  smile ;  he  smiled  faintly  ba^  but  the  smile  froie  on 
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his  face  sb  he  saw  who  I  was.  He  stopped  his  horse  me« 
chanicalljy  and  looked  at  me;  I  shall  never  foi'get  that 
look.  I  turned  to  the  first  carriage  in  the  procession ;  on 
the  front  seat  sat  Dr.  Fielding,  but  he  looked  so  old  that  I 
thought  I  must  have  been  gone  twenty  years.  Jumping 
from  mj  seat  I  ran  and  looked  into  the  carriage.  There 
was  a  strange  gentleman  on  the  front  seat  beside  Dr.  Field- 
ing; on  the  back  seat,  Mrs.  Fielding  and  another  lady. 
She  wore  a  cap,  her  skin  was  wrinkled  and  old,  she  was 
short  and  stout,  there  was  a  big  b^  in  her  lap ;  no,  that 
was  not,  could  not  be  my  Fanny.  W  here  is  she  f  I  whis- 
pered, shaking  the  doctor's  knee.  He  pointed  forward  with 
nis  treniibliug  finger,  but  said  not  a  word.  I  si^ed  to  the 
driver  to  move  on,  and  took  my  place  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cession. They  asked  me  to  ride,  but  I  would  not  mix  my 
fief  with  theirs.  What  right  had  they  to  mourn  ?  Was 
not  enough  ?  Gould  a  few  drops  swell  the  ocean  ?  A 
dreadful  calm  now  filled  my  soul ;  it  was  the  first  violence 
of  the  tornado  pressing  down  the  mad  waves.  The  proces- 
sion entered  the  churchyard  and  stopped  before  a  new-made 
grave ;  it  was  really  true  then ;  the  coffin  was  placed  by  its 
side ;  I  signed  to  have  it  opened ;  I  knelt  down  and  gazed, 
but  she  never  looked  at  me.  I  spoke  to  her,  I  besought  hier 
by  all  our  love  to  answer  me  but  a  single  word.  I  was  al- 
most angry  that  she  would  not,  it  seemed  so  easy,  and  I 
could  not  believe  that  she  was  dead. 

I  could  have  stayed  there  forever,  but  they  took  her  from 
me,  and  buried  her  in  the  cold  ground. 

The  whole  world  seemed  to  me  buried  in  her  grave. 
The  universe  was  annihilated.  There  was  no  sun,  no  heav- 
en, no  God.  I  looked  in  every  direction,  and  found  only 
emptiness  ;  I  was  cut  adrid  at  once  from  all  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Oh  !  why  had  I  not  perished  in  that  fatal  storm. 
They  told  me  how  she  died.  When  the  ship  in  which 
I  had  first  embarked,  arrived,  and  she  heard  the  tidings  of 
my  death,  instead  of  the  joyful  meeting  she  had  anticipated, 
the  shock  was  too  great  and  sudden  for  her  gentle  spirit 
She  graduallv  sunk  under  it,  and  the  very  day  that  I  landed 
in  New  York,  she  set  foot  on  the  shores  of  heaven.  I 
couM  not  remain  in  the  village,  for  I  missed  her  every- 
where.   A  morbid  fancy  drove  me  in  search  of  her,  and  my 
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life  was  a  perpetual  disappointment.  If  I  sat  in  the  desert- 
ed parlor,  a  voice  seemed  to  whisper,  she  is  in  the  garden 
among  the  flowers.  When  I  could  not  find  her  in  the  gar- 
den, I  thought  certainly  she  must  be  in  the  wood,  and  I  hur- 
ried thither  in  pursuit,  again  to  return  to  the  house  and  re- 
peat my  fruitless  round. 

I  determined  to  go  to  New  York.  I  would  exchange 
the  solitude  of  my  heart  for  the  solitude  of  a  great  city. 
On  my  wav  I  stopped  to  visit  my  father,  and  my  brothers  and 
sisters.  The  little  school-house,  where  I  had  studied  and 
played  so  long  before,  seemed  smaller  and  blacker  than 
ever.  It  was  a  holiday,  and  the  house  was  deserted,  but  I 
easily  undid  the  withes  that  supplied  the  place  of  a  lock,  and 
entered.  An  air  of  indescribable  melancholy  seemed  to  fill 
the  place — ^the  master's  desk,  with  its  accustomed  litter,  no 
longer  possessed  its  former  dignity  ;  and  I  smiled  to  myself 
at  thought  of  the  awe  it  had  once  inspired.  I  took  my  seat 
in  my  old  comer,  and,  forgetting  its  narrow  limits,  strove  to 
recall  some  of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  past  My 
name  still  stood  by  Daniel  Webster's  on  the  front  of  the  low 
desk,  and  many  others  had  been  added,  as  yet,  however,  un- 
known to  fame.  I  remembered  the  very  day  when  I  placed  it 
there,  and  the  fond  hopes  that  then  filled  my  bojrish  fimcy. 
Suppose,  I  thought,  it  had  all  come  true,  what  difference 
would  it  make  now  f  If  she  had  been  alive,  then,  indeed  I 
and  my  heart  swelled  as  I  thought  how  she  would  have  en-^ 
joyed  my  triumph ;  but  now,  my  only  ambition  is  to  die. 

As  I  sat  lost  in  these  melancholy  fancies,  a  little  mouse, 
stepping  noiselessly  forth  from  a  hole  beneath  the  desk,  first 
glanced  timidly  round,  then,  as  if  assured  by  the  silence,  be- 

^an  nibbling  at  some  crumbs  that  lay  scattered  on  the  floor. 

t  is  strange  how  the  merest  trifle  will  sometimes  arouse  the 
mind  from  the  lowest  depths  of  despondency.  I  found  my- 
self unaccountably  interested  in  the  movements  of  this  little 
animal.  As. I  watched  the  quick  glances  of  its  eye,  as  it 
moved  its  head  from  side  to  side,  its  sudden  start  at  every 
fancied  danger,  I  fell  involuntarily  into  the  following  train 
(>f  reflection.  See  here,  I  said  to  myself,  an  apt  emblem  of 
human  life.  We  live  encompassed  by  dangers,  the  sword  of 
Damocles  is  suspended  over  oar  heads,  an  ynseen  foe  attends 
all  our  stqw,  the  most  fortunate  have  most  cause  for  alann. 


f; 
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But  thou  art  raised  abore  all  these  unworthy  fears.  A 
dreadful  fate,  like  the  curse  of  Kehama,  has  rendered  thee 
invulnerable  to  all  other  assaults.  Fire  cannot  bum  thee, 
water  cannot  drown  thee,  danger  shall  know  thee  and  pass 
by  thee.  What,  though  thy  heart  is  consumed  by  an  in- 
ward fire,  though  the  breeze  may  not  cool  thy  buminjg  brow, 
nor  the  cold  water  quench  thy  thirst ;  this  fearful  curse  giyes 
also  a  fearful  power. 

As  I  utterod  those  words  I  roused  myself  from  my  lan- 
guid position,  and  the  mouse,  alarmed,  ran  back  into  its  hole. 

I  left  the  school-house,  and  hurried  on  to  my  Other's ; 
whence,  after  a  short  visit,  I  hastened  to  New  YorK.  I  estab- 
lished myself  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  that  city,  and  devo- 
ted my  whole  time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  iny  profes- 
sion. I  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  hospiuJs,  and 
exposed  myself  to  infection  with  an  impunity  that  laughed 
at  danger.  But  by  degrees  the  violence  of  my  sorrow  abat- 
ed, and  with  it  the  fierce  energy  it  had  aroused.  My  soul, 
freed  from  the  domineering  influence  of  this  single  passion,  - 
began  once  more  to  be  conscious  of  gentler  emotions.  Pride, 
ambition,  love  and  hope,  all  forms  of  human  sympathy  to 
which  I  had  long  been  a  stranger,  awoke  one  by  one  in  my 
breast  I  noticed  this  change  with  uneasiness,  and  at  first 
strove  against  its  advances.  I  had  become  accustomed  to 
mv  sorrow,  and  proud  of  the  power  it  conferred.  I  was  un- 
willing to  subject  myself  again  to  the  weaknesses  of  humani- 
ty ;  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear,  of  joy  and  despondency 
that  tyrannize  over  the  fortunate  and  happy.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  giving  up  that  strict  unity,  that  singleness 
of  will,  in  which  I  had  so.  long  rested ;  I  should  no  longer 
be  a  free  agent,  but,  instead,  the  slave  of  every  impulse,  of 
every  appeal  to  my  passions  or  sympathies,  the  property  of 
others  rather  than  my  own. 

I  found  it  in  vain  to  resist,  and  passively  ffave  myself  up 
to  my  cfld  masters.  But  love  could  never  live  again  in  a 
heart  where  it  had  so  rudely  suffered,  and  I  sought  to  fill  the 
void  of  which  I  was  at  length  conscious  by  the  aid  of  friend- 
ship. I  attached  myself  to  a  young  man  I  had  met  in  the 
hospitals,  and  to  whom  I  had  been  able  to  render  an  import- 
ant service.  I  attended  him  through  a  severe  illness ;  and, 
when  his  money  was  expended,  I  supplied  his  wants  from 
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mj  own  scanty  resources.  I  was  obliged  to  live  on  the 
plainest  fare  in  order  to  provide  faim  witn  those  co^iforts  his 
situation  demanded.  He  occupied  my  bed,  while  I  slept  on 
the  floor  by  his  side.  All  this  time,  I  had  not  the  slightest 
affection  towards  this  person  for  whom  I  made  so  many  sac- 
rifices. Nor  did  my  apparent  benevolence  proceed  from  any 
feeling  of  sympathy  or  compassion.  The  prospect  of  his 
recovery  gave  me  no  pleasure,  as  his  death  would  have  given 
me  no  pain.  But  this  state  of  torpidity  was  not  long  to 
continue.  One  morning,  as  I  sat  regarding  the  countenance 
of  the  sufferer,  I  detected,  as  I  thought,  a  resemblance  to 
her  I  had  lost  The  longer  I  looked,  the  stronger  grew 
this  impression.  He  was  an  eminently  handsome  man,  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  delicate  appearance  produced 
by  severe  sickness,  may  help  to  account  for  my  illusion.  From 
that  moment  my  feelings  changed,  or  rather  I  then  first  be- 
gan to  feel.  I  was  no  longer  indifferent  as  to  the  effect  of 
my  treatment ;  I  watched  every  symptom,  noticed  every 
change,  and  when,  at  length,  he  began  to  amend,  I  was  my- 
self surprised  at  my  emotion.  Every  day,  as  his  strength 
increased,  so  did  my  affection,  nor  was  he  at  all  l^ackward 
to  return  this  attachment  He  thanked  me  a  thousand  times 
for  what  I  had  done,  and  declared  he  should  never  forget 
my  kindness  so  long  as  he  lived. 

For  two  years  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  our  harmony; 
the  very  differences  in  our  characters  only  seemed  to  unite 
us  more  closely.  His  temper  was  open  and  conciliatory — 
mine  was  more  reserved.  He  made*  friends  wherever  he 
went,  and  without  effort ;  while  I  had  hardly  an  acquaint- 
ance besides  him.  He  began  to  acquire  quite  an  extensive 
reputation,  while,  outside  of  the  hospital,  I  was  almost 
unknown.  Yet  our  friendship  was  so  free  from  envy  that  I 
regarded  his  triumphs  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  they 
had  been  my  own,  and  listened  without  weariness  or  impa- 
tience to  his  account  of  the  patients  he  had  secured  and  the 
treatment  he  had  adopted.  He  seldom  ventured  to  treat 
an  important  case  without  first  asking  my  advice,  and  I  felt 

Eroud  of  this  proof  of  his  confidence  in  my  ability.  He 
ad  now  taken  lodgings  in  a  neighborhood  somewhat  supe- 
rior to  that  in  which  I  made  his  acquaintance,  and  urged 
me  BO  constantly  to  do  the  same,  that  after  a  while  I  con- 
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sented.    He  also  urged  me  to  go  more  into  Booiety,  and 
offered  to  introduce  me  among  his  own  acquaintance. 

"I  declare,"  said  he,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  "vou 
smell  so  of  the  hospital  that  one  would  think  you  had  slept 
in  a  charnel-house.  That  coat,  Fve  no  doubt,  is  impreg- 
nated with  all  the  diseases  that  have  been  known  in  New 
York  these  three  years,  and  would  not  be  in  the  least  out  of 
character  if  worn  by  old  king  Death  himselfl  Do,  my  dear 
fellow,  throw  it  into  the  fire,  turn  your  back  on  the  hospital, 
and  don't  open  a  book  again  for  a  twelvemonth.  You  nave 
learning  enough  for  half  a  dozen  doctors,  but  it  is  rusty  for 
want  of  use.  Many  a  man,  with  not  half  your  ability, 
would  by  this  time  have  acquired  a  handsome  fortune. 
There's  that  fellow  Jenkins  I  I  would  hardly  trust  him  to 
doctor  my  horse!  and  yet  he  has  as  good  a  practice  as  any 
in  the  city.  Perhaps  you  are  simple  enough  to  suppose  that 
skill  has  something  to  do  with  it;  but  I  assure  you  he  is 
the  laughing-stock  of  all  his  acquaintance,  for  his  ignorance 
and  stupidity.  To  give  him  his  due,  however,  he  doesn't 
pretend  to  any  more  Teaming  than  he  really  possesses,  except 
when  he's  visiting  a  patient ;  but  >hen  he  assumes  such  an 
air  of  authority  that  you  might  suppose  a  whole  college  of 
physicians  to  be  represented  m  his  smgle  person.  It's  that 
air  of  his  that  does  the  business,  and  Fve  often  said  it's 
worth  full  three  thousand  a  year.  Now  all  your  learning 
will  hardly  keep  you  from  starving. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,"  he  continued,  as 
he  saw  me  making  up  my  mouth  for  an  answer;  ^^all  this 
is  highly  unjust,  and  plainly  mischievous  in  its  tendency. 
But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  we  must  take  men 
as  we  find  them ;  if  they  choose  to  buy  lead  at  the  price  of 
gold,  I  make  no  objection ;  though  it  must  be  allowed,  that 
this  is  an  unfortunate  state  of  things  to  those  who  have  no 
lead  to  dispose  of." 

Though  I  was  not  vain  enough  to  believe  all  Douglas 
had  said  of  my  ability,  nor  ill-natured  enough  to  receive 
his  other  assertions  without  allowance,  I  was  so  far  affected 
by  this  and  similar  conversations,  that  I  did  make  an  effort 
to  throw  off  a  little  of  my  studious  reserve  and  enter  more 
into  general  society.  But  this  only  made  my  natural  unfit- 
ness for  such  scenes  more  apparent ;  and  after  one  or  two 
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triaLl,  I  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  returned  to  the  society  of 
my  books  and  that  humble  class  to  which  my  practice  had 
been  confined.  About  this  time  the  tidings  of  mj  father's 
sudden  iUness  and  death  recalled  me  to  my  natiye  village. 
When  I  returned,  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  I  found 
that  Douglas  had  again  changed  his  lodgings,  and  now 
resided  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter  of  me  city.  It  was 
also  rumored  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  daughter 
of  one  of  our  most  wealthy  merchants.  Filled  with  impa- 
tience, and  never  for  an  instant  doubting  that  he  would  be 
equally  eager  to  see  me,  I  hastened  to  the  house  where  I 
had  been  directed.  A  servant  opened  the  door,  and  ushered 
me  into  a  splendid  parlor.  While  I  was  admiring  the 
height  of  the  ceiling  and  the  richness  of  the  furniture,  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  wretched  apartment  where  I  had  first 
met  Mr.  Douglas,  he  entered  with  a  ready-made  smile  that, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  must  call  professional.  It  was 
another  form  of  that  air  which  he  had  commended  so  highly 
in  Dr.  Jenkins.  He  no  sooner  saw  who  it  was,  however^ 
than  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  could  not  conceal  his  vex- 
ation. Advancing  hastily,  he  expressed  his  regret  that  I 
had  called  at  such  an  unlucky  hour,  as  he  was  just  then 
obliged  to  visit  one  of  his  patients,  who  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  He  should  be  very  happy,  however,  to  see  me  when 
he  was  at  leisure,  and  hoped  I  would  call  as  often  as  con- 
venient, though  he  supposed  that,  as  I  resided  at  such  a  dis- 
jld 


tance,  he  could  not  often  expect  the  pleasure  of  my  society. 
So  saying,  he  hurried  away,  leaving  me  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  and  staring  stupidly  at  the  door  where 
he  had  vanished.  I  fear  I  must  have  presented  a  very  ridicu- 
lous appearance,  for  at  length  the  same  servant  who  had 
admitted  me,  after  looking  into  the  parlor  three  or  four  times, 
asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  stay  there  all  day,  and  added 
that  Dr.  Douglas  would  not  be  home  for  several  hours. 

I  left  the  house,  but  in  such,  disorder  that  I  took  the 
wrong  way,  and  did  not  discover  my  mistake  till  I  had 
walked  more  than  a  mile.  All  the  way  I  was  tormenting 
myself  to  account  for  Douglas'  behavior.  At  first,  I  was 
inclined  to  be  angry,  and  resolved  I  would  never  go  near 
his  house  again,  but  presently  changed  my  mind,  and  con- 
cluded that  what  he  had  said  was  really  true,  and  that  it 
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was  onlj  the  hurry  of  baBiness  that  prevented  his  being  as 
glad  to  see  me  as  I  had  expected.  My  anger  was  now 
changed  to  pity,  and  I  resolved  to  go  and  see  him  the  very 
next  day.  Poor  fellow  I  I  said  to  myself,  now  is  the  very 
time  he  most  needs  your  iiendship  and  syn^pathy.  He  has 
just  entered  upon  an  adventure  of  no  little  hazard  and  uncer- 
tainty, and  probably  feels  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  about  the 
result 

Full  of  this  thought,  I  went  home  to  my  own  humble 
lod^ngs,  the  siffht  of  which,  as  I  then  felt,  was  so  far  from 
exciting  any  feeling  of  envy  at  thought  of  the  splendor  I 
had  just  quitted,  that  I  rather  congratulated  myself  on  being 
free  from  those  cares  and  perplexities  which,  as  I  imaging 
were  the  lot  of  my  more  fortunate  friend.  Early  the  next 
morning  I  was  again  at  his  house,  but  he  was  not  at  home. 
This  was  the  case  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  I  know 
not  how  long  I  mi^ht  have  continued  to  call  in  the  vain 
hope  of  meeting  him ;  but  one  day,  happening  to  look  back 
as  I  turned  the  comer  of  the  street,  I  saw  him  just  leaving 
his  house,  having  probably  too  much  impatience  to  wait 
till  I  was  out  of  sight  There  was  now  no  lonffer  any  room  for 
self-deception ;  it  was  plain  that  my  friend  had  not  escaped 
the  usual  effect  of  prosperity,  and  was  anxious  to  forget  all 
that  could  remind  him  of  his  former  condition.  Yet  I  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  would  have  raised  me  with 
him  if  he  could  ;  but  finding  that  impossible,  he  wisely 
concluded  to  drop  me  altogether.  There  are  perhaps  few 
natures  sufficiently  noble  to  continue  to  love  a  friend  under 
such  adverse  circumstances.  I  did  not  blame  Dr.  Douglas 
because  he  was  no  better  than  others ;  his  conduct  inflicted 
a  deeper  wound ;  it  did  more  than  all  his  arguments  had 
done  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
human  nature.  Passing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  I 
now  regarded  every  one  with  suspicion.  If  he  could  use 
me  thus,  what  must  I  expect  from  those  on  whom  I  had  no 
stronger  claim  than  the  ties  of  a  common  humanity.  I 
determined  to  leave  the  city  where  I  believed  our  natural 
selfishnesa  to  be  fostered  and  nourished  by  the  fierceness  of 
competition,  the  t3niinny  of  social  distinction  and  all  those 
refinements  of  civilization  that  tend  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
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individual  conscience,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  the  con- 
science of  a  class,  a  trade,  or  a  corporation. 

Mere  accident  directed  my  choice  to  this  village,  and 
here  I  have  had  ample  opportunity  for  reflection.  Bitter  as 
have  been  my  disappointments,  Ii^o  not  regret  my  experi- 
ence. That  experience  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  think  I  have  loved.  I  would  not  sacrifice  this 
blissful  recollection  for  all  those  dreams  of  ambition  that  so 
mocked  my  boyish  fancy.  The  man  whp  has  never  loved 
has  never  really  lived.  He  is  acquainted  with  only  the 
least  and  lowest  part  of  his  nature.  He  is  like  the  owner 
of  a  splendid  palace,  who  inhabits  the  meanest  apartments, 
while  oUiers  of  unknown  beauty  and  magnificence  ave  ready 
to  fly  open  at  his  word. 

I  remember  in  my  youth  having  read  a  story  of  an  en- 
chanted castle,  in  which  there  was  a  golden  door  that  its 
occupants  were  strictly  warned  never  to  open.  The  young 
man  who  was  permitted  to  dwell  in  the  castle,  having  dis- 
regarded this  warning,  discovered  halls  and  gardens  of  such 
ravishing  beauty  that  all  he  had  ever  seen  before  seemed 
poor  and  contemptible  in  comparison.  But,  unlike  him,  we 
cannot  be  deprived  of  the  treasures  thus  disclosed  to  our 
view.  The  beloved  object  may  be  taken  from  us,  but  the 
joy  and  gloir  of  having  loved  is  ours  forever.  The  higher 
the  object  of  our  affections,  the  greater  is  our  reward  ;  to 
love  even  a  bird  or  a  flower  is  no  small  gain,  to  love  a  vir^ 
tuous  woman  is  the  height  of  earthly  happiness ;  but  to 
love  God — ^this  is  not  only  in  itself  a  shoreless,  brimming  sea 
of  happiness,  but  shows  the  man  to  he  possessed  of  the 
sublimest  capacity. 

The  doctor  told  the  fore^ing  story  in  the  manner  of 
one  talking  to  himself  and  with  many  sighs  and  ejacula- 
tions and  other  interruptions  of  a  like  nature  with  which 
we  did  not  see  fit  to  trouble  the  reader.  He  often  paused 
like  one  traveling  along  a  road  he  has  not  seen  for  man^ 
years,  as  if  to  recall  more  vividly  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents auggested  by  the  once  familiar  objects  around  him. 
He  then,  with  a  smile  or  a  sigh,  would  resume  his  discourse ; 
but  one  might  have  noticed  that  his  smiles  were  some- 
thing shaded  with  melancholy,  and  lus  sighs  seemed  to  utter 
about  as  much  joy  as  sorrow.    His  whole  manner  was  so 
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different  from  the  careleas,  mocking  tone  of  luft  conFenation 
with  Miss  Lavinia,  that  it  seemed  almost  impoBsible  to  snpi- 
poee  that  he  was  the  same  person.  This  manner  represented 
more  truly  his  real  character,  or  the  character  he  had  when 
by  himself;  the  other  was  worn  only  in  company,  partly  to 
hide  his  weariness,  and  partly  to  amuse  himself  by  playing 
with  the  weaknesses  of  others. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  whole  company  were  silent 
for  several  minutes.  Miss  Margaret  occasionally  looked  at 
the  speaker  with  an  air  of  tender  concern ;  once  or  twice 
she  made  mistakes  in  her  sewing,  and  had  it  all  to  do  oVer 
again ;  and  when  he  came  to  tell  of  Fanny's  death,  she  could 
not  conceal  her  tears.  The  farmer  complained  that  the  fire 
smoked  awfully,  and  began  to  poke  it  vigorously  with  the 
tongs,  though  Mrs.  Moody  declared  she  never  saw  it  bum 
better  in  her  life ;  Squire  Buckle  listened  with  great  appa- 
rent interest  to  the  whole  story ;  and  the  colonel,  after  whis- 
pering and  laughing  a  while  with  Miss  Lavinia,  leaned  his 
head  on  his  arm  and  fell  fast  asleep.  After  the  doctor  had 
finished,  he  waked  up,  declared  he  hadn't  slept  a  minute, 
that  the  story  was  exceedingly  interesting,  and  he  would 
like  to  go  to  France  himselfl 

"I  came  very  near  going  several  years  ago,''  he  added, 

auietlv,  ^'as  Secretary  of  Legation.  Several  of  my  friends 
tiougnt  that  my  visit  to  Canada  had  especially  ntted  me 
for  that  office,  through  the  intimate  knowledge  I  had  there 
acquired  of  the  French  character,  and  believed  I  might  be 
of  great  service  to  the  Minister,  who  was  in  fact  rather  inex- 
penenced  (though  I  trust  this  will  go  no  ftuther,  at  least  as 
coming  from  me),  and  needed  some  one  on  whom  he  could 
rely  in  difficult  emergencies." 

"And  why  didn't  you  go?"  inquired  Squire  Buckle. 
"  Why,  my  friends  recommended  me  to  the  Minister, 
and  if  it  had  rested  with  him,  I  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  selected,  but  unfortunately  the  Secretary  was  already 
appointed."  ("And  so,"  said  Squire  Buckle,  "yoi*  were 
disappointed.")  "  To  make  some  amends  for  this  failure," 
continued  the  Colonel,  frowning,  "  my  friends  procured  for 
me  the  office  of  Postmaster ;  and  though  I  do  not  consider 
it  a  very  responsible  station,  they  urged  it  so  strongly  that  I 
did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  decline." 
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''It's  a  thousand  pities  !**  said  Squire  Buckle. 

'*  Well,"  cried  Squire  Moody, "  I'm  satisfied  with  my  own 
country,  and  I  don't  care  who  knows  it ;  and  if  there's  a 
prettier  village  than  Totem  well,  or  a  prettier  piece  o'  ground 
than  my  ten  acre  lot,  anywheres  in  France  or  England 
either,  for  that  matter,  I  say,  bring  'em  on,  that's  all,  and 
I'll  own  up  beat  But  till  then  I  say,  America  against  the 
world!" 

"I  presume  you  found  the  French  a  very  gay  people, 
did  you  not,  doctor !"  inquired  Miss  Lavinia,  witii  a  com- 
placent tap  of  her  foot.  .    . 

''They  have  that  reputation,  I  believe,"  said  Dr.  £d- 
gerly. 

"  All  along  of  their  eating  so  Biany  frogs  I"  cried  Squire 
Buckle,  "  they're  bom,  I  take  it,  with  a  natural  genius  for 
dancing." 

^  Did  you  ever  go  to  court  f"  asked  Miss  Lavinia,  darting 
a  disdainful  glance  at  her  father ;  though  if  she  had  known 
that  Swift  h^  made  a  similar  observation,  she  might  have 
shown  a  little  more  forbearance. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"And  why  not?" 

"Why,  there  are  several  reasons;  it's  not  tiie  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  get  into  the  presence  of  royalty,  and 
I  had  no  one  to  introduce  me ;  and,  besides,  I  couldn't  af- 
ford it" 

"  Couldn't  afford  it  1  Why,  do  they  charge  any  thing 
for  admission?" 

"  To  be  sure  1  just  as  much  as  at  any  other  show.  Tou 
don't  suppose,  I  hope,  that  a  real  live  king  is  to  be  seen  for 
nothing,  do  you  I  Why,  you  have  to  pay  a  quarter  just  to 
see  a  lion  and  a  few  monkeys,  and  I'm  sure  a  king  costs  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  whole  menagerie  of  the  common 
sort  o'  wild  animals." 

"  Yes,  but  really  now,  how  much  does  it  cost  to  see  the 
king!" 

"  Let  me  see :  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  what  kind  of  a 
king  it  is;  I  suppose  you  might  see  the  king  of  Dahomey 
for  a  dollar,  but  if  you  wanted  to  see  the  king  of  France  or 
England,  it  would  probably  cost  you  at  least  fifty." 

"  Fifty  dollars  I"  cried  Squire  Moody^  in  high  disdain, 
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**I  wouldn't  give  that  to  see  the  whole  boodle  of  'em,  and 
all  their  aunts  and  cousins  into  the  bargain ;  I'll  warrant 
Fve  seen  many  a  better  man  in  my  day  r 

**  Why,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Lavinia,  "  kings  are  no 
better  than  other  people,  but  then ^ 

**No  better,"  cried  Squire  Moody,  "they're  ff  plaguy 
sight  worse,  let  me  tell  you.  I  wouldn't  give  a  good,  hon- 
est, hard-fisted  farmer  for  a  cart-load  of  'em ;  I  don't  sup- 
pose they  ever  saw  a  potato  in  their  lives  till  after  it  was 
cooked,  and  then  they'd  be  just  as  likely  to  think  it  grew  on 
a  tree  as  any  other  way.  No,  don't  tell  me  about  your 
kings — they're  just  like  a  patch  o'  thistles.  If  I  had  my 
way  about  it,  Fd  mow  'em  all  down,  root  and  branch,  you 
you  may  depend  on't." 

*'  I  suppose,  doctor,"  cried  Miss  Lavinia,  "  you  acquired 
a  very  correct  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  during 
your  residence  in  Paris  ?"  * 

**  Enough  to  converse  in  it  without  much  difficulty,  but 
I  suspoct  a  Frenchman  would  detect  me  at  once.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  a  foreigner  ever  to  catch  the  ac- 
cent" 

"I  didn't  find  much  trouble,"  said  Miss  Lavinia;  "but 
then  my  teacher  always  said  I  had  a  remarkably  correct 
ear." 

*' What's  that?"  cried  Mrs.  Buckle,  "you  talking  about 
speaking  French  ?  La  doctor !  I  do  so  wish  you  could  ha' 
heard  her  talk  with  some  French  people  that  come  along 
here  last  winter;  you  remember  'em,  don't  you,  Mrs. 
Moody?" 

"  Oh  yes !  all  on  one  sled,  with  a  feather  bed  and  an  old 
patchwork  quilt;  I  remember,  because  it  was  just  after 
Christmas ;  the  scjuire  killed  a  pig  that  very  day,  and  I  was 
packing  some  of  it  in  snow,  and  the  same  week  we  got  a 
letter  from  Boston  to  let  us  know  that  Robert  had  got 
another  baby.  How  they  did  jabber,  to  be  stire !  I  couldn't 
understand  a  word  they  said." 

"Nor  I  either,  but  Lavinia  jabbered  away  as  fast  as  any 
of  'em ;  'twas  for  all  the  world  like  so  many  monkeys ;  I 
declare,  I  thought  I  should  ha'  died  a  laughin' !" 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"  Well,  she  asked  'em  if  they  talked  French,  an'  they 
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said  they  did ;  and  then  she  asked  'cm  something  else,  but 
they  didn't  seem  to  make  out  so  urell  at,  that,  Lavinia  said 
because  they  was  low,  ignorant  people,  and  didn't  talk  so 
elegantly  as  she  did;  which,  to  be  sure,  is  all  natural 
enough,  for  you  know  they  havn't  had  any  such  advan* 
tages.  rd  no  idea  when  Lavinia  was  a  studyin'  French 
that  she'd  ever  have  any  use  for  it,  and  I  used  to  think 
sometimes  'twas  a  waste  o'  money ;  but  I  declare,  when  I 
heard  her  talk,  I  wouldn't  ha'  begrudged  it  if  it  had  been 
twice  as  much.  Aint  you  a  going  to  let  Lucy  and  Susan 
study  it?" 

^  What  I"  cried  Squire  Moody,  ''so  as  to  ask  a  parcel 
o'  French  beggars,  that  happens  to  come  along,  whether 
they  speak  their  own  language!  No,  I  guess  I  aint  For 
my  part,  I  never  could  see  the  use  of  a  man's  having  two 
languages  any  more'n  two  mouths ;  and  there'd  be  some 
sense  in  that,  ^oo,  if  one  could  only  eat  twice  as  much  for 
it" 

Soon  after  this,  the  company  took  leave.  Dr.  Edserly  gal- 
lantly offering  his  arm  to  Margaret,  while  the  colonel  did 
the  same  to  Miss  Lavinia,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buckle  brought 
up  the  rear. 

"Did  you  ever  see  such  a  stupid  time  in  your  Kfe 9" 
said  Miss  Lavinia. 

^  Sure  enough,"  cried  her  mother,  **  but  it  was  allowing 
to  that  tiresome  Dr.  Edgerly.  I  can't  imagine  how  Squire 
Moody  came  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  For  my  part,"  cried  the  colonel,  "  I  think  it  was  down- 
right rude  to  the  rest  of  the  company ;  not  one  of  us  coul.d 
say  a  word." 

"That's  a  fact,"  cried  Scpihe  Buckle,  chuckling  and 
shrugffing  his  shoulders,  for  it  was  so  dark  he  knew  the 
colonel  couldn't  see  him ;  "  I  expected  as  much  as  could  be, 
you'd  ha'  told  us  all  about  your  going  to  Congress,  or  else 
about  that  speech  you  made  down  at  the  Legislature ;  but 
better  luck  next  time !" 

"  You  needn't  hunch  me  so,"  cried  his  wife :  "  you've 
almost  knocked  the  breath  out  of  my  body '" 

"How  do  you  like tHis  Dr.  Edgerly  9"  asked  the  colonel. 

"I  can't  bear  him,"  said  Miss  Lavinia. 
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^Tm  aufe  he's  a  very  pleaaanti  tetuible  fellow,"  said 
her&ther. 

'*  I  dare  Bay  ke  is,  for  those  that  like  him ;  but  for  my 
part,  I  don't  profess  to  understand  Dr.  Edgerly,  and  never 
did,"  re{^ied  Miss  Lavinia. 

''  Very  likely,"  said  Squire  Buckle ;  ''but  I  expect  he'll 
sor^ve  it" 

It  is  now  full  time  to  return  to  our  hero,  whom  we  left 
standing,  with  Mary  at  his  side,  before  Aunt  Bethany's  door, 
and  looking  soberly  after  the  fermer  and  his  wagon  as  they, 
rattled  furiously  down  the  street  When  he  was  fairly  out 
of  sight  and  hearing,  they  slowly  turned  and  went  into  the 
house.  The  room  presented  each  a  contrast  to  the  cheerful 
homeliness  of  the  farmer's  kitchen,  that  Philip  felt  a  sensa* 
tion  of  restraint,  he  hardly  knew  why,  as  he  glanced  at  the 
bright  painted  floor  with  its  little  bit  of  carpet  extending 
,  ittst  three  inches  on  each  side  of  the  heartn,  and  then  at 
his  muddy  boots  and  dusty  clothes.  The  fire  seemed  to  re« 
proach  him  with  his  want  of  neatness;  the  flames,  which 
elsewhere  are  woDt  to  disport  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  antio 
freaks  and  gambols,  stole  primly  up  the  chimney  as  if  the 
very  salamanders  had  stood  in  awe  of  Aunt  Rebecca.  The 
line  of  beauty  was  nowhere  to  be  seen,  except  at  the  comers 
of  the  table-cloth,  which,  in  spite  of  all  Lcr  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  would  hang  in  those  graceful  curves  that  nature 
taught  them.  Each  comer  was  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  floor,  the  plates  were  arranged  with  geomet- 
rical (Nrecision,  and  the  knives  and  forks,  placed  tangentwise, 
formed  the  rightest  of  all  right  angles. 

^Oh  dear!"  said  Mary,  *'how  I  wish  I  was  back  again 
at  Mis.  Moody's!" 

^^So  do  I!"  said  Philip,  '^what  a  nice  time  we'd  have 
had  this  evening,  sitting  up  after  supper  and  telling  storiee ; 
and  now  we've  got  to  go  to  bed  so  eariy,  there's  no  time  to 
do  any  thing  at  all." 

But  now  they  heard  Aunt  Rebecca's  step,  comii^  slowly 
up  the  cellar,  stairs.  Mary  ran  and  opened  the  door ;  and 
the  next  moment  that  lady  appeared,  carrying  in  one  hand  a 
ball  of  butter,  and  in  the  other  a  pitcher  of  milk,  while  she 
hugged  a  loaf  of  bread  under  her  arm.  She  had  no  little 
difficulty  in  retaining  possession  of  so  many  articles  at  once. 
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to  that  she  was  obliged  to  lean  a  little  to  one  side,,  and 
twist  her  mouth  in  a  very  peculiar  fashion ;  yet  even  under 
these  trying  circumstanees,  she  managed  to  walk  with  even 
more  than  her  usual  dignity.  No  one  ever  saw  Aunt  Re- 
becca "  en  dishabille,^  or  in  that  state  of  mind  so  appropri- 
ately defined  as  the  dumps.  Whatever  might  be  the  in- 
wai>d  struggle,  like  the  Spartan  boy  with  the  fox  beneath 
his  obak,  or  the  commander  of  a  starving  garrison,  she 
carefiiUy  eoncealed  every  appearance  of  distress,  and  still 
presented  the  same  unyielding  front  K  Aunt  Rebecca  had 
been  a  hero  at  all,  and  had  had  a  vaUt-de-cliambre,  she 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  as  great  a  hero  to  him  as  to 
the  rest  of  the  world ;  if  she  had  ever  had  her  moments  of 
weakness,  her  own  heart  would  have  been  her  only  confi- 
dent. 

^  Well,  children !  youVe  been  up  at  the  farm,  having  a 
fine  time,  I  suppose,  doing  pretty  much  as  you'd  a  mind, 
and  falling  into  all  sorts  of  bad  habits  (there's  your  boots 
now) ;  but  Fm  glad  you've  enjoyed  yourselves,  and  I  shall 
expect  you  to  try  and  give  me  as  little  trouble  as  possible, 
now  you've  got  home,  to  make  up  for  it." 

That  is  to  say,  *'  You've  been  very  bad  and  very  happy, 
at  Squire  Moody^ ;  now  I  expect  you  to  be  very  good  and 
very  miserable^'' 

I  don't  know  whether  this  was  what  Aunt  Rebecca 
naeant,  but  this  wns  how  the  children  understood  her ;  and 
they  both  cast  their  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  stood  looking  as 
foolish  and  miserable  already  as  one  could  desire,  and  wish- 
ing, verily,  that  they  could  shrink  into  a  knothole,  so  that 
they  could  have  it  all  to  themselves. 

Aunt  Rebecca  having  given  them  this  welcome,  looked 
at  Mary  for  several  moments  with  a  shame-faced  sort  of 
tenderness,  as  if  she  were  about  to  indulge  herself  in  the 
pleasure  of  a  kiss;  but,  if  this  were  so,  she  soon  stifled  that 
emotion,  and  began  somewhat  nervously  to  re-arrange  the 
already  thrice-arrftnged  things  upon  the  table,  not  because 
they  were  capable  of  improvement,  but  because  it  was  so 
awkward  standing  there  doing  nothing. 

'•Now!"  s«d  she,  "if  sister  Bethany  would  come,  we 
would  have  supper ;  in  the  meantime,  Philip,  you  can  bring 
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IB  an  armfiil  of  wood ;  but  mind  and  not  drop  anj  or  make 
a  litter  1" 

Philip  ,willingly  obeyed ;  and  on  bis  return  Aunt  Re- 
becca took  the  wood,  stick  by  stick,  from  his  arms,  and  put 
a  part  of  it  carefully,  even  tenderly,  on  the  fire.  The  rest 
she  stood  upon  end  in  the  comer  of  the  chimney. 

^  See  \^  said  Philip,  *Hhe  wood  is  crying;  and  those  sticks 
in  the  corner,  how  they  crowd  back  to  get  away  from  the 
blaze!" 

'*  Why,  the  fire  doesn't  hurt  'em  any,  does  it!" 

^  Don't  hurt  'em  any  I  to  be  sure  it  does,  just  as  much 
as  it  would  you !" 

"Who  told  you  so?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  so ;  if  you  donH  believe  it,  you  just  get  in 
there  yourself;  you'd  jump  back  pretty  quick,  I  guess." 

"Oh!  there's  aunt  Bethany !"  cried  Maiy,  joyfully,  and 
forgetting  her  rising  sympathy  for  Philip's  imaginary  mar- 
tyrs ;  "  amt  you  glad  ?'' 

"  I  guess  I  am,  for  now  we  shall  have  supper." 

Mrs.  Grant  was  very  glad  to  see  the  children,  and  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  her  saidsfaction.  She 
was  not  a  strong-minded  woman,  but  was,  as  frur  as  possible, 
free  from  that  burdensome  reputation.  One  could  form  a 
very  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  two  sisters  from 
what  they  said  of  each  other  in  this  very  matter. 

Aunt  Rebecca  would  say,  '*  Sister  Eiethany  means  well ; 
she  has  the  best  intentions  in  the  world ;  but  then  she  has 
no  knowledge  of  human  nature.  She  is  so  deficient  in  dig- 
nity that  she  can  never  command  respect.  I  have  done  lul 
I  could  to  make  her  sensible  of  her  deficiency,  and  indeed  I 
believe  she  is  conscious  of  it  herself;  but  it's  of  no  use;  she 
hasn't  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  be  any  thing  else.  I'm 
afraid  I've  been  too  nard  with  her,  for  you  know  nothing 
tries  my  patience  so  much  as  this  want  or  moral  ^evation.^ 

On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Grant  would  sometimes  venture 
to  say,  "  Of  course  sister  Rebecca  knows  a  good  deal  better 
than  I  do ;  but  I  can't  help  wishing  she  was  a  little  more 
indulgent  sometimes.  The  children  mind  me  well  enough,' 
thoudi  I  do  frolic  with  'em  and  give  'em  a  bit  o'  ginger- 
bread every  now  and  then ;  but  wn  she  says  it  is  all  owing 
to  her  being  so  strict  that  they  mind  at  all,  and  if  she  treated 
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'em  B8  I  do,  there'd  be  no  Imn^  in  tbe  same  house.  And* 
to  be  Bure,  everybody  knows  uiat  sister  Rebecca  is  a  rery 
superior  woman,  and  whatever  she  says  must  be  right ;  but 
I'm  sure  it's  a  great  deal  better  to  get  along  kind  o'  easy 
Hke  as  far  as  one  can." 

To  this  temper  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Bethany,  the  children 
owed  many  a  stolen  indulgence ;  for  as  she  stood  in  almost 
as  much  awe  of  her  sister  as  they  did,  she  seldom  dared  to 
bestow  her  favors  openly.  Once  or  twice  she  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  act  by  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  on  these  occasions 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  she  or  the  children  seemed 
more  guilty  and  embarrassed.  But  this  evening  she  ne- 
glected her  usual  precaution,  and  lavished  upon  Mary  every 
expression  of  fondness  and  delight,  till  Aunt  Rebecca,  curb- 
ing her  impatience  as  well  as  she  could,  exclaimed,  ^*  Come, 
sister,  do  let  the  child  alone,  and  come  to  supper ;  it  will  be 
cold  as  a  stone,  if  you  stand  there  much  longer  I" 

Aunt  Bethany  seemed  a  little  flustered  by  this  abrupt- 
ness, but  every  appearance  of  discomposure  vanished  at 
sight  of  the  weli-loaded  table.  "  Come,  children  !"  she  im- 
prudently exclaimed,  "'  see  what  a  nice  supper  Aunt  Rebecca 
has  got  ready  for  you  I" 

AuDt  Rebecca  darted  a  withering  glance  at  her  sister ; 
but  it  was  unnoticed,  and  the  infatuated  Bethany  went 
on.  ^  Here's  a  nice  plum  cake  she's  baked  on  purpose  for 
you,  because  she  knew  how  much  you  both  liked  it." 

^  Sister  Bethany  I  you  are  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job.  Any  one  would  suppose,  to  hear  you  talk,  that  we 
hadn't  had  any  thing  to  eat  for  a  week;  just  as  if,  too,  there  was 
nobody  else  in  the  house  I  I  guess  you  love  plum  cake 
yourself,  and  how  do  you  know  I  didn't  bake  it  for  you  ?" 

"Why  I  you  said— " 

"  No  matter  what  I  said ;  but  if  you  don't  want  any  of 
the  cake,  I  won't  cut  it  to-night,  after  all ;  there*s  plenty 
without  it,  and  we  shall  want  it  some  other  time." 

Poor  Aunt  Bethany  1  she  was  indeed  sadly  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  There  stood  the  cake  in  its 
youthful  prime ;  it  would  never  be  so  good  again,  nor  would 
they  ever  want  it  so  much  ;  the  plums  were  thrusting  their 
shiny  coats  out  of  the  rich,  dark  crust ;  even  the  knife  had 
been  brought,  all  ready  to  dissect  it 
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^' Ah,  ha !"  laughed  the  cake  out  of  its  hundred  gaping 
mouths,  ^^  vou  thought  you  were  going  to  have  a  nice  least 
off  me,  didn't  you  ?  hut  you  were  nicely  mistaken.  You'll 
never  eat  me  till  I'm  old,  and  tough,  and  mouldy,  and  fit 
for  nothing  else,  ha !  ha !  How  sober  you  all  look  I  cheer 
up  I  here's  bread  and  butter  and  apple  sauce ;  come  fall  to  I 
what,  no  appetite  ?  will  nothing  but  me  serve  your  turn  t 
It's  no  use.     Aunt  Rebecca's  a  trump,  ha,  ha,  ha !" 

"  Shut  up !"  cried  Philip  eyeing  the  cake  very  savagely ; 
whereupon  Aunt  Rebecca  frowned,  Aunt  Bethany  stared, 
and  Mary  laughed  outright. 

The  supper  passed  off  heavily  ;  but,  by  degrees,  all  some- 
what recovered  their  cheerfulness,  and  Aunt  Bethany  for- 
got her  vexation  about  the  cake  in  listening  to  the  children's 
e§ger  account  of  their  doings  at  Squire  Moody's,  Even 
Aunt  Rebecca's  heart  relented  a  little  when  she  came  to  re- 
store her  un tasted  cake  to  the  cupboard ;  and  to  make 
amends,  she  suffered  them  to  sit  up  a  full  hour  after  their 
usual  bedtime.  Then  she  feigned  the  utmost  surprise  at 
the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  though  in  fact  there  never  was  a 
time  throughout  the  day  when  she  could  not  have  told 
what  o  clock  it  was,  almost  to  a  minute  ;  but  she  was  fond 
of  conferring  her  favors,  as  it  were,  by  stratagem,  partly 
from  the  reasons  already  explained,  and  partly  because  it 
seemed  to  imply  a  certain  degree  of  subtlety  and  adroitness. 


CHAPTER    XII. 


COKTAININO  A  PRODIGIOUSLY  LEARNED  AND  ABSTRUSE  DI8- 
'OUBSION  BETWEEN  PHILIP  AND  MARY  ;  AND  SHOWING 
ALSO  WHAT  A  FINE  THING  IT  IS  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  REASON. 

As  the  astronomer,  after  long  peering  at  the  moon 
^Hhrough  his  glazed  optic  tube/'  till  sense  is  weary,  at 
length  turns  away  his  eye  and  ponders  and  calculates  on 
the  discoyeries  he  has  made,  and  still  the  moon  moves  on ; 
or  as  a  traveler,  after  long  journeying  through  a  coi/ntry 
whose  pleasing  variety  keeps  him  constantly  on  the  alert, 
comes  to  a  wide  stretch  of  barren  moor,  and  shuts  his  eyes 
and  dozes  till  he  enters  again  a  land  of  hills  and  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  waving  fields  of  grain, — so  we  having  seen 
enough  for  once  of  the  little  world  of  Totemwell,  will  stop 
awhile  and  rest 

But  still  the  little  world  of  Totemwell  moves  on.  Win- 
ter has  come  and  gone.  The  year  has  burst  into  butterfly 
brightness — the  trees  have  blossomed  and  set  their  fruit — 
'tis  gay  and  gaudy  midsummer,  and  the  air  is  thick  with 
the  sweets  of  honeysuckle  and  clover  and  new-made  hay. 

There  is  the  old-fashioned  house,  perhaps  a  little,  but 
only  a  very  little,  more  weather-beaten  than  before.  On 
the  green  behind  it,  in  his  dwarfish  arm-chair,  nts  a  little 
boy,  whom  we  have  no  difiiculty  in  recognizing  as  our  friend 
Philip.  He  is  just  within  the  shadow  ;  the  sun,  two  hours 
past  the  zenith,  and  peeping  down  over  the  eaves,  draws  a 
line  of  light  diagonally  across  his  foot.  He  is  listening  to 
the  still  buzzing  of  the  flies,  stiller  than  silence,  and  his 
thoughts  or  fancies  rather  keep  time  to  their  low-lulling 
monotone.  He  is  still  feeble,  but  he  will  be  strong  to-mor- 
row :  so  he  thinks,  and  that  is  enough.  In  at  every  sense, 
with  nimble  feet,  run  the  airy  messengers  of  delighted  en- 
joyment. Who  would  not  be  a  boy — ^forever  ?  Cold  and 
hard  and  incomplete  are  man's  pleasures  1  but  stop  I  here 
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comes  Mary  skipping  and  dancing  down  the  narrow  path : 
we  will  watch  their  meeting.  She  comes  close  up  to  him, 
and  lays  her  hand  on  his  shoulder ;  is  he  any  happier  than 
before  ?  Not  a  whit ;  he  rather  wishes  she  hadn't  come  ; 
she  has  disturbed  his  dreams.     Oh  I  the  little  old  bachelor ! 

"Philly  dearT  Why  a  full-grown  man  needn't  be 
ashamed  to  cry  with  joy  at  such  words  and  tones ;  but 
Philip  sees  nothing  to  cry  at,  or  laugh  either ;  he  only  says, 
"Welir 

"Dear  Philly!" 

"Well,  I  say." 

^  Oh,  you  can't  think  how  glad  I  am,  you  aint  going  to 
be  sick  any  longer ;  aint  you  f " 

^  To  be  sure  I  am ;  how  can  I  help  being  glad  ?" 

"  It  must  be  so  nice  to  be  out  doors  again,  and  youVe 
been  so  long  in  that  ugly  old  chamber.  I  hardly  ever 
dared  to  go  in  there,  it  looked  so  dark  and  gloomy.  Do 
you  know,  one  time  the  docU>r  said  he  was  afraid  you  were 
going  to  die  ?" 

"No;  did  he?" 

"  Yes ;  and  if  you  had  I  was  going  to  die  too." 

"  I  didn't  die  though,  after  all ;  Td  no  thoughts  of  it" 

"  But  you  might  have  died,  you  know,  if  you  hadn't  got 
well." 

"  If!  that's  another  thing ;  I  knew  I  should  get  well." 

"How?" 

"  Oh !  I  knew ;  I  shan't  die  ^11  I'm  ever  so  old ;  not 
this  fifty  years." 

"  I  wish  I'd  known  it  before,  for  I  shouldn't  felt  half  so 
bad." 

"  Well,  after  this,  when  Pm  sick,  you  needn't  think  I'm 
going  to  die,  for  I  aint." 

'  "  I  hope  I  shan't  die  either,  at  least  not  till  you  do ; 
should  you  feel  very  badly  if  I  should  die,  Philly  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Fm  sure.  I  can't  tell  till  I've  tried  it; 
but  I  expect  I  should  feel  pretty  bad." 

"  I  shouldn't  want  you  to  feel  very  bad,  but  only  a  lit- 
tle, so  I  mi^ht  know  you  loved  me." 

Oh,  Philip !  Philip !  what ! — cold  yet,  and  insensible  ? 
how  little  you  know  the  happiness  you  are  thus  rudely 
thrusting  from  you !     No,  I  would  not  always  be  a  boy. 
7* 
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"Well,  but  Phil;* 

"Well,  but  what?" 

"  Aunt  Rebecca  sent  me  out  here  to  take  care  of  you." 

**  Aunt  Rebecca  f " 

"Yes." 

"  How  funny !" 

"  Is  it  t    What  makes  it  funny  t" 

"  That  you  should  take  care  of  me ;  but "  (sinking  his 
voice  almost  to  a  whisper)  "  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to 
make  of  Aunt  Rebecca." 

"  Don't  you  ?  and  are  you  going  to  make  any  thing  of 
her  f »» 

"  I  mean,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  to  think  of  her." 

«  She's  very  old." 

**  Oh,  yes,  ever  so  old  I" 
«      "  Older  than  the  meeting-house  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  guess  she  is." 

"  And  she  wears  a  black  bombazine  dress." 

"  Bombazine  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  big  comb." 

"  Well,  I  can  see  all  that  easy  enough,  but  I'd  like  to 
know  whether  she  cares  any  thing  about  us  or  not." 

"  About  you  and  me  ?" 

"Yes." 

"I  guess  she  does,  she  gave  me  a  piece  of  gingerbread 
the  other  day,  and  once  before  she  gave  me  a  piece  of  silk 
to  make  my  doll  an  apron." 

"  She  never  gave  me  any  thing  but  medicine,  and  when 
I  was  sick  she  never  seemed  sorry  but  once." 

"  When  was  that  ?" 

**  One  day,  when  I  heard  her  coming  I  shut  my  eyes  and 
made  b'lieve  asleep,  and  she  came  close  up  to  the  bed,  and 
said,  poor  boy !  and  then — ^now  don't  you  tell  anybody,  will 
you  ?" 

"No." 

"  But  promise  me  now  truly,  you'll  never  say  a  word 
about  it" 

"  No,  I  never  will,  true  as  I  live." 

"  And  then — she  kissed  me." 

"  Oh,  Phil !  are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes." 
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"  How  do  you  know  'twasn't  Aunt  Bethany  ?" 

^' Don't  you  spoae  I  can  tell  her  kiflses?  this  was  differ- 
ent as  can  be.** 

"And  what  did  you  do!" 

••  I  was  going  to  give  her  a  real  nice  hug,  and  kiss  her 
too,  but  I  was  afraid  she  wouldn't  like  it ;  so  I  laid  stock 
still,  and  bimeby  she  went  away." 

"  Well,  I  don't  believe  she  ever  kissed  anybody  before, 
and  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  kissed  her  either.  I  don't 
love  her  as  well  as  Aunt  Bethany;  do  you  ?" 

"  I  donH  know ;  I  didn't  use  to,  but  she  hadn't  kissed 
me  then." 

"  She  never  kissed  me  once." 

**  Well,  that  makes  a  difference ;  but  I  thought  you  were 
going  to  take  care  of  roe." 

"Well,  I  do,  don't  I  r 

"  Not  very  well ;  see  how  you  let  the  sun  shine  on  me  " 

"But  I  can't  help  that,  you  know." 

"  You  can  tell  it  not  to." 

"  But  'twon't  mind  me." 

"  It  will,  if  you  have  faith  ;  don't  you  remember  how  it 
minded  Joshua  f " 

"  But  that  was  ever  so  long  ago,  and  Joshua  he — ^" 

"Joshua,  he  what?" 

"  Why,  he  was  a  man  you  know ;  but,  Phil  I  is  that  the 
Joshua  Aunt  Bethany  talks  about  so  often  ?" 

"  The  one  she  calls  her  Joshua  t" 

"Yes." 

"Oh,  no,  her  Joshua  only  died  twenty  years  ago." 

"And  did  the  other  Joshua  die  before  that?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  a  thousand  years." 

"  Oh  my  !  what  a  long  time  I  do  you  suppose  I  shall 
live  as  long  as  that  ?" 

"  Not  if  you  don't  take  better  care  of  me." 
'  "  Well,  f  m  going  to  begin  now  and  take  care  of  you  all 
the  time." 

"  Suppose  I  won't  let  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  but  you  will,  you  know,  because  you're  sick  and 
can't  take  care  of  yourself." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that" 

"Why,  she  said  you  couldn't" 
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"  She  doesn't  know  every  thing." 

"Doesn't  she?" 

"  No,  I  guess  she  don't" 

**  What  doesn't  she  know  ?" 

"She  don't  know — ^she  don't  know  how  many  hairs 
there  are  in  Deacon  Smiles'  head." 

**  Well,  do  you  f" 

"  Yes,  1  counted  'em  last  Sunday." 

"  Oh,  Phil,  in  meeting !  but  how  many  did  he  have  ?" 

"Thirteen  and  a  half." 

"  Is  that  all,  how  funny !  but  how  could  he  have  half  a 
hair?" 

"  The  other  half  had  been  cut  off,  I  spose." 

"  Well,  there  isn't  any  thing  else  sne  don't  know,  I 
guess." 

"Yes,  there  is." 

"What?" 

"  She  don't  know  how  many  clover  tops  there  are  out 
in  that  field." 

"  Oh  no,  nobody  knows  that" 

"Yes,  they  do." 

"Who  is  It?" 

"Oh,  I  know." 

"Tell  me,  Phil,  won't  you?" 

"God  knows." 

"Why,  do  you  suppose  he  ever  counted  'em?" 

"  Yes  indeed,  ever  so  many  times." 

"When?" 

"  Oh,  the  other  day." 

"  Wednesday  ?" 

"  No,  Tuesday." 

"  Hasn't  he  counted  'em  since  ?" 

"No." 

"  Theh  he  doesn't  know  how  many  there  are  now." 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  I  picked  a  lot  of  'em  yesterday." 

"  Hem !  just  as  if  he  couldn't  see  you  pick  'em  I" 

"  Yes,  but  he  couldn't  tell  how  many  I  picked,  I,did  it 
so  quick." 

"  Well,  you  had  better  look  out  how  you  steal  his  clo- 
ver tops,  if  you  don't  you'll  catch  it  some  o'  these  days." 
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"  Whv,  they  ain't  his,  they're  Aunt  Bethany!8." 

"  Hush  I  hush  1  there's  Aunt  Rebecca ;  don't  look." 

"Why  not?" 

"  She'll  make  us  come  in,  if  you  see  her." 

"  Where  is  she  V] 

**  She's  standing  in  the  door,  and  beckoning." 

"  Well,  if  you  see  her  it's  just  the  saoie." 

"  But  I  don't  see  her." 

"  Oh,  Phil !  you  said  you  did." 

"  But  she  don't  know  it" 

"Don't  she?" 

"  No,  she  thinks  Fm  looking  at  the  old  cow.'* 

"  Is  she  there  now  ?" 

"Yes — no — she's  just  gone  in.  Oh!  isn't  that  first- 
rate?" 

"  But  perhaps  she  wants  us." 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  that." 

"You  can  go  in." 

'*  Then  suppose  she  didn't  want  us  9 

"  But  you  said  she  beckoned  for  us  to  come  in." 

"No  I  didn't" 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  said  she  beckoned." 

"  Well,  that's  the  same  thing." 

"  No  'tisn't,  not  by  a  good  deal ;  perhaps  she  was  beck- 
oning for  us  not  to  come  in  ;  we  can't  be  sure  you  know, 
and  I  should  hate  to  disobey  her ;  but  there  she  is  again." 

"Mary!  Mary!  you've  been  out  there  long  enough; 
you  can  come  in  now !" 

"There!  I  told  you  so  I" 

"And  you're  glad  of  it,  I  'spose !  Oh  dear,  it's  too  bad ! 
Fve  hardly  got  out  here,  before  I  have  to  go  in  again." 

"  She'll  let  you  come  out  again,  I  guess,  to-morrow." 

"  I  don't  want  to  come  out  again  to-morrow.  I  want  to 
stay  to-day.  I  never  saw  any  thing  lik«  it !  I  hate  Aunt 
Rebecca !     There !  she's  just  as  ugly  as  she  can  be." 

"Aunt  Bethany !"  cried  Mary,  as  soon  as  they  got  into 
the  houae,  "  do  you  know  every  thing  ? " 

"  Why,  what  a  little  fool  you  are ! "  whispered  Philip. 

"  Who,  me,  my  dear  ?  Why,  no !  I  don't  know  noth- 
ing." 

"Well,  does  Aunt  Rebecca  know  every  thing?" 
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^  She  knows  a  good  deal,  but  I  guess  she  don't  know  as 
much  as  Mr.  Bennett" 

"  Well,  does  Mr.  Bennett  know  every  thing  ? " 

"  I  expect  he  does,  a'most  every  thing." 

"  What  doesn't  he  know ! " 

"  *  What  doesn't  he  know  ? '  Let  me  see :  he  doesn't 
know  how  to  knilj^  I  guess." 

*'  What !  don't  know  how  to  do  such  an  easy  thing  as 
that!  Then  I  know  something  he  doesn't  How  funny, 
that  such  a  little  girl  as  me  should  know  how  to  do  more'n 
a  great  big  man,  as  Mr.  Bennett — and  he  wears  spectacles, 
too!" 

"  Well,  I  never !  How  she  does  run  on,  to  be  sure ! — 
to  think  she  should  go  to  think  o'  that  I " 

"  Well,  but  Aunt  Bethany !" 

"Well,  what  is  it,  dear?" 

"Do  you  suppose — do  you  ^spose  God  knows  how  to 
knit?" 

"Why,  deary  me!  who  ever  heard  the  like!  Why, 
goodness  sakes  alive !  I  never  saw  such  a  child  !  It's  really 
dreadful !  You  musn't  talk  so,  my  dear !  it's  very  wicked — 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  all  the  time." 

"  Why,  sister  Bethany ! "  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  had 
overheard  the  whole  conversation  from  an  adjoining  room, 
"do  you  really  know  what  you're  saying?  I  should  hope 
not,  I'm  sure,  for  I  was  never  so  ashamed  of  yoii  in  my  lite. 
Pray !  do  you  suppose  that  child  has  a  soul  ? " 

"  Why,  how  you  frighten  me !     I'm  sure  I  hope  so." 

"  *  You're  sure  you  hope  so ! '  Why,  you  talk  like  a  per- 
fect heathen !  And  you've  been  letting  her  run  on  at  such 
a  rate,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  own  senses :  such  shock- 
ing blasphemy  !  If  that  child's  soul  is  lost,  I'm  afraid  you'll 
have  to  answer  for  it." 

"  Why,  what  could  I  do  ?     I'd  no  idea—" 

"  *  What  could  you  do? '  Why,  do  any  thing ;  put  her 
in  the  closet.  Here,  Mary !  come  here  this  minute !  There ! 
stay  there  till  I  tell  you  to  come  out ;  and  you  can  improve 
the  time  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  though  Fm  afraid  it'll 
be  of  no  use.  Well !  this  taking  care  of  children  involves 
a  fearfhl  amount  of  responsibility.    And  it  all  comes  upon 
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me.  Here,  Philip,  what  are  you  about  t  Come  away  from 
that  closet,  directly  P' 

"  Fm  going  to  help  Mary.** 

"  *  Help  Mary  I '    What  do  you  mean  by  that  f " 

**  Fm  going  to  help  her  pray  and  meditate." 

Audt  Rebecca  looked  at  him  perfectly  aghast,  then  at 
Aunt  Bethany,  then  raising  her  eyes  and  hands  to  the  ceil- 
ing for  a  moment,  she  dropped  both  with  an  expression  of 
utter  despair.  She  finished  this  pantomime  by  rushing  sud- 
denly upon  our  hero,  and  thrusting  him  into  the  cellar-way. 
**  YouHl  have  enough  to  do  to  pray  for  yourself,"  said  she. 

'' Whv,  he'll  catch  his  death  a'  cold!"  timidly  hinted 
Aunt  Bethany. 

^  Better  do  that,  than  come  to-^to  the  gallows,"  cried 
Aunt  Rebecca,  walking  Violently  back  and  forth  like  a  caged 
lioness. 

*'  You  might  send  him  up  stairs." 

"  I  might !  I  might !  and  I  might  I  If  s  always  the  way, 
from  morning  till  night !  You  never  do  any  thing  yourself, 
and  if  I  do,  you  go  to  finding  fault.  But  you  shall  have 
your  own  way.  Here,  Philip— Mary,  come  out ;  there, 
now,  you  can  do  what  you  please,  rve  nothing  more  to 
say  or  do  in  the  matter." 

"  Why,  sister  Rebecca  II—" 

"Now  don't  begin  to  'why-sister'  me,  I  beg  of  you  I  as 
if  I'd  said  or  done  any  thing  so  very  dreadful.  All  is,  if 
you're  going  to  take  charge  of  these  children,  I'm  sure  I 
haven't  the  least  objection ;  only  just  say  so,  and  then  I  shall 
know  what  to  depend  upon." 

"Oh,  dear  me,  no!  1  wouldn't  for  the  world!  I  never 
took  charge  of  any  thing  in  my  life,  but  once,  and  that  was 
that  quilting,  when  you  was  gone  to  Beverly.  I  really 
thought  I  should  a'  died.  I  hardly  knew,  when  'twas  all 
over,  which  end  I  stood  on.  To  be  sure,  that  was  a  long 
while  ago,  and  I'd  hardly  got  over  the  shock  of  losing  my 
poor,  dear  Joshua." 

**0h  no!  of  course  not!  How  should  youf  he'd  only 
been  dead  ten  years.  But  what's  all  that  to  do  with  the 
matter?" 

"  Sure  enough,  what  has  it  ?  Oh,  tbe  quilting  reminded 
me  of  it,  I  spose." 
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*'  And  what  reminded  jou  of  the  quilting,  pray  ?  Or 
what  has  a  quilting  to  do  with  taking  care  of  children! 
Really !  I  do  wish,  if  you  attempt  to  reason  at  all,  you 
would  reason  a  little  more  to  the  point.'' 

'*  Reason  1  why,  dear  sakea !  I'd  no  thought  o'  reason- 
ing! I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  bom  days!  A  nice 
piece  o'  work  I  should  make!  and  with  you, tool  I  remem- 
ber what  my  poor,  dear  Joshua,  said  about  that  once. 
*  Don't  you  never,'  said  he,  *go  to  reason  or  argufy  with 
Rebecca;  'cause  why,  if  you  do,  you're  sure  to  get  the  worst 
of  it.  Fve  seen,'  says  he,  *some  pooty  good  argufiers  in  my 
time,  and  some  that  cut  a  pooty  good  swath  that  way ;  but 
blame  it,  if  she  wouldn't  mow  the  heels  off  the  best  of  'em.'  '* 

"  I'm  much  obligated  to  him,  I  must  confess,  for  speak- 
ing o'  me  in  that  vulgar  sort  o'  way,"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca, 
in  high  disdain,  yet  secretly  elated  at  such  discriminating 
praise ;  ^  but  do  let  him  alone  for  the  present,  and  come  to 
the  point ;  for  I  shall  fly  off  the  handle,  if  you  don't  proceed 
in  a  more  straight-forward  and  logical  method." 

"  Dear  me !  how — ^" 

"  Now,  just  listen  to  me  a  moment,  while  I  state  the 
question,  and  then  you  can  give  me  your  answer.  These 
children  are  here  in  this  house,  are  they  not ! " 

**  Why,  yes,  I  suppose  so." 

''You  needn't  be  so  slow  about  it;  anybody  oan  see 
that." 

"  Well,  they're  in  the  house." 

'*  And  being  in  the  house,  they  need  some  one  to  take 
care  of  them  f " 

"Yes." 

"  Of  course  they  can't  take  care  of  themselves  ? " 

"  Of  course  not" 

"  It  wouldn't  be  proper  that  John  should  take  care  of 
'em?" 

"John?  oh  no!" 

"Nor  Sally  Lunn?" 

"Sally  Lunn! — well,  Sally's  a  good  girl,  but  she's 
enough  else  to  tend  to." 

"  There's  nobody  left,  then,  but  you  and  me — is  there ! " 

"  No ;  I  can't  Uiink  of  anybody  else,  without  it  is  the 
cat" 
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*^  *'  The  cat  I '  pshaw  I  ^  snarled  Atiiit  Rebecca,  showing 
her  teeth,  like  her  amiable  prototype  already  referred  to ; 
then  suddenly  changing  her  intention  and  her  tone,  she 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  same  crushing  logic  in 
which  she  had  commenced.  "  Oh,  yes !  I  had  forgot  the 
cat ;  but  she  is  hardly  fit,  especially  as  she  is  yet  little  more 
than  a  kitten,  to  have  the  care  of  children  f " 

*^  No ;  I  should  hardly  think  she  was.** 

^  Well,  then,  as  I  said  before,  there's  nobody  left  but 
you  and  me ;  and  now  the  Question  is,  which  it  shall  be. 
Will  you  take  charge  of  the  cnildren !  or  shall  I  take  charge 
of  the  children!" 

^  Well,  to  be  sure  I  I  never  was  in  such  a  twitteration 
before,  in  all  my  bom  days  1  I  thought  I  understood  every 
word,  but  I  don't  exactly  ^eem  to  get  hold  of  it." 

^  H — m !  I  see !  one  might  as  well  argue  with  a  child. 
Well,  then,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  will  you  take  upon 
yourself  the  charge  of  these  children  f — the  entire  and  sole 
responsibility  of  their  moral  and  physical  education  ? " 

^  Why,  dear  me !  I  guess  I  wont ;  I  told  you  that,  the 
very  first  thing ;  I  wouldn't  have  such  a  'sponsibility,  for  no 
sakes  whatever." 

^  But  somebody  must  do  it ;  somebody  must  bear  the 
responsibility.     Perhaps  you  can  suggest  some  plan." 

^Oh  dear,  no,  goodness  knows!  I  never  suggested  a 
plan  in  my  life ;  but  there's  one  thing  I  don't  seem  to  see 
exactly." 

"  Well,  what  is  this  one  thing  you  don't  see  ? " 

"  Why,  what's  the  need  of  a  plan  at  all  ?  Why  can't 
we  do  as  we've  been  doing  all  along  ?  and — " 

"And  what?" 

"And  let  the  'sponsibility  go.  Seems  to  me,  we've  got 
along  well  enough,  so  far." 

**  Well ! "  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  throwing  herself  violently 
.  into  a  chair,  "if  you  aint  enough  to  try  the  patience  of  Job ! 
That's  all  the  thanks  one  gets  for  doing  any  thing  for  other 
people.  Here  have  I  been  slaving  away,  year  after  year, 
and  tormenting  myself  to  death  every  day  of  my  life,  think- 
ing what  was  best  to  be  done,  just  to  save  you  all  care  and 
trouble;  and  now  all  you  can  say  is,  'we've  got  along  well 
enough,  so  far ' !    I  dare  say  you  think  so.    Irs  mighty  easy 
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to  sit  still,  doing  nothing,  and  see  otber  folks  work  for  you ! 
Much  you  care  about  it  I  A  fine  state  o'  things  'twould  a' 
been,  truly,  if  everybody  had  taken  it  as  easy  as  you  have !" 

"Why!  rdnoideer 

"  No,  you've  never  any  idea ;  I  don't  believe  you  ever 
thought  about  any  thing  five  minutes  together  in  your  life— 
if  you  had,  you  wouldn*t  think  it  such  an  easy  matter.  1 
do  believe  you  're  every  bit  as  bad  as  Squire  Moody ;  though 
he  says  right  out  it's  no  more  trouble  taking  care  o'  children 
than  training  a  pumpkin  vine ;  and  Tm  sure  you  talk  as  if 
you  thought  so  too." 

'*  Oh  dear  no !  I  wouldn't  think  so  for  the  world  !  chil- 
dren are  always  running  about ;  and,  to  be  sure,  so's  a  pump- 
kin vine,  for  that  matter ;  but  then  one  can  make  it  run 
pretty  much  as  one's  a  mind,  by  taking  a  little  trouble.  Oh 
BO  !  I'm  sure  children  are  more  'sponsibler  than  a  pumpkin 
vine,  a  good  deal." 

"  "V^ll,  I'm  glad  you  allow  so  much  I  and  now,  as  you're 
convinced  that  there  is  a  responsibility,  I  suppose  you  will 
acknowledge  that  somebody  must  assume  if' 

**  Why  yes,  I  spose  so." 

"  Well  then,  the  question  now  is,  who  it  shall  be." 

"Yes." 

"  Who  do  you  propose  f" 

"  Me  I  I  don't  propose  nothing,  nor  nobody !  I  couldn't 
do  such  a  thing  to  save  my  life." 

^'  But  who  do  you  think  would  be  the  fittest  person  t'' 

**  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  without  it's  Mr.  Bennett,  or 
Deacon  Redwood." 

"  Why,  I  positively  believe  you're  crazy  I  what  in  the 
world  has  Mr.  Bennett  or  Deacon  Redwood  to  do  with  the 
management  of  our  private  affairs  ?" 

"  Why,  I  thought  perhaps  they  might  be  willing  to  as- 
sume the  'sponsibility." 

"  And  who  wants  'em  to  assume  it?  If  you  and  I  'aint 
able  to  manage  two  such  chits  as  them,  I  think  it's  high 
time  for  my  part  we  should  go  to  school,  U>  learn." 

"  Certain,  we  can  manage  them  easy  enough  ;  but  I 
thought  the  question  was,  who  should  assume  the  'sponsi- 
bility." 

**  And  what  is  the  difference,  pray  f" 
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"  Oh,  nothing  as  I  know  of^  only  I  thought,  as  you  seemed 
80  pardclar  about  it,  there  must  be  a  good  deal.*' 

**  Well,  FU  tell  you  what  'tis — are  you  going  to  take 
charge  of  those  children  or  not  f " 

^Fd  rather  not,  that  is  if  you  ain't  very  set  about  it" 

^  Then  I  am,  and  that's  all  about  it ;  so  Mary,  do  you 
sit  down  in  that  chair  till  I  tell  you  to  get  up ;  and  Philip, 
yon  can  go  up  stairs  and  lie  down  till  it's  time  for  supper." 

The  children  obeyed,  and  Aunt  Rebecca  having  thus 
with  infinite  difSculty  reestablished  her  authority  and  es- 
caped the  dangers  that  menaced  her,  determined  never  again 
to  expose  it  to  similar  hazards.  Henceforth  she  took  it  for 
granted  on  all  occasions,  and  was  careful  never  to  weaken 
her  power  by  attempting  to  prove  it 
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BWSARINO  iCSTHBTICALLT  CONSIDERED,  BEING  THE  ONLY 
MORAL  ESSAY  IN  THE  BOOK,  AND  WHICH  THE  READER  CAN 
SKIP  IF  HE  SO  CHOOSES. 

Haying  now  brought  mj  hero  in  safety  to  his  ninth 
year,  I  would  take  this  opportunity  of  congratulating  those 
of  my  readers  who  have  accompanied  me  thus  far,  on  the 
peace  and  harmony  in  which  we  have  made  this  part  of  our 
journey.     Nor  can  I  forbear  congratulating  myself  also,  on 
the  good  fortune  or  dexterity  that  has  enabled  me  to  steer 
clear  of  the  numerous  dangers  that  threatened  us;  and  that 
my  natural  partiality  has  not  induced  me,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, to  lose  sight  of  that  integrity  which  should  be  the 
distinguishing  virtue  of  a  historian.    But  my  satis&ction  for 
what  is  past  is  marred  by  my  solicitude  for  the  future.     This 
harmony  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  disturbed.     I  cannot 
promise  a  long  continuance  of  this  uninterrupted  serenity. 
The  point  which  we  are  about  to  weather  is  famous  for 
storms.    The  innocence  of  ignorance  will  soon  be  lost ;  and 
a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  the  innocence  of  knowl- 
edge can  supply  its  place.     During  this  stormy  interregnum, 
those  dark  ages  that  stretch  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
while  the  soul  is  an  anarchy  of  contending  passions,  and 
the  experiment  of  self-government  is  still  a  doubtful  prob- 
lem ;  while  the  boy  now,  for  the  first  time  strangely  conscious 
of  his  own  identity,  begins  to  look  within  him  and  about 
him,  and  to  wonder,  like  the  first  man  in  Paradise,  what  he 
is  and  for  what  purpose  he  was  created ;  while  he  is  con- 
stantly urged  on  oy  a  prurient  imagination  and  an  overween- 
ing confidence  to  make  curious  and  uncertain  venture  of  his 
conscience,  his  judgment,  and    his  resolution;    while,  in 
short,   he  knows  not  the  secret  either  of  his  strength  or 
weakness;  he  is  exposed  to  a  thousand  dangers  and  ten 
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thouBand  chances,  tlie  consequences  of  which  the  sharpest 
sight  can  neither  foresee  nor  avoid. 

When  I  consider  all  this,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  it 
would  not  have  been  better  for  Philip  if  his  last  sickness  had 
been  mortal.  It  will  certainly  be  long  before  he  finds  so 
good  a  time  to  die.  I  already  fancy  I  hear  him  exclaiming, 
m  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  ^*  Oh  that  I  had  died  in  the 
innocence  of  childhood !  ^'    But  it  cannot  be. 

One  stormy  afternoon,  a  year  aud  more  after  the  events 
narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  Philip  was  lying  stretched 
on  the  carpet  before  the  fire,  busily  conning  the  Greek  Gram- 
mar. His  face  had  lost  somewhat  of  its  childish  innocence, 
and  a  very  keen  observer  might  possibly  have  detected  al- 
ready that  knowing  hardness  of  look  which  intercourse 
with  the  world  communicates  to  all  but  a  very  few  more  fa- 
vored individuals  who  in  some  way  contrive  to  acquire  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  knowledge  without  the  sacrifice  of 
their  simplicity.  But  his  still  open  and  ingenuous  counte- 
nance is  now  at  intervals  almost  convulsed  with  passion.  In 
a  low  tone  he  murmurs,  '*  present,  tuptomai,  tupte,  tuptetai ; 
tuptomethon,  tuptesthon,  tuptesthon ;  tuptometha,  tuptes- 
the,  tuptontai.  Imperfect,  etuptomen,  etup — etuptomen, 
etup — ^hm !  I  never  can  learn  it  1  d — m  the  Greek  gram- 
mar I  there  !"  and  away  went  the  unlucky  duodecimo  into 
the  Jbrthest  comer  of  tne  room. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  burst  of  passion,  to  compare 
great  things  with  small,  was  similar  to  what  followed  when 
£ve  plucked  the  forbidden  fruit,  and 

"Earth  gave  signs  of  woe,  that  all  was  lost" 
It  was  probably  the  first  oath  that  had  ever  been 
uttered  in  that  little  paradise ;  and  at  such  unwonted 
sounds  the  innocent  cnairs  and  tables  could  hardly  be- 
lieve their  ears.  The  fire  turned  pale,and  seemed  about 
to  &int;  the  little  looking  glass,  with  its  oaken  filigree 
frame,  trembled  at  such  a  rate  that  it  almost  fell  off  its 
nail ;  while  the  tall  clock  standing  in  the  comer,  like  Aunt 
Rebecca,  in  a  suit  of  walnut,  frowned  in  indignant  amaze- 
ment, ticking  at  the  same  time  with  such  sudden  emphasis 
that  Philip,  as  if  fearful  it  would  betray  him,  angrily  ex- 
claimed, though  without  daring  to  look  it  full  in  the  face, 
"  Well,  suppose  I  did  say  damn ;  you  needn't  make  so 
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much  noise  about  it  T  He  noticed  ako  with  strange  inters 
est  the  hour  and  the  minute.  "  It  was  just  twenty  minutes 
to  four,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^Uhe  13th  day  of  February, 
1840,  when  I  learned  to  swear"  So  sayinff,  he  rose  from 
his  recumbent  position,  with  a  look  of  sullen,  deep-seated 
pride  and  exultation,  picked  up  his  grammar,  and  then,  tak- 
ing his  station  at  the  window,  leaned  his  head  against  the 
sash  and  looked  fixedly  out  into  the  storm.  It  was  a  fierce- 
ly cold  and  blowing  day,  and  the  snow,  hunted  by  the  wind, 
swept  beneath  the  rail  fence  opposite  the  window,  and  then 
was  hurried  breathlessly  away  over  the  wide  expanse  be- 
yond. For  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  he  continued  in  the  same 
position  ;  what  were  his  thoughts  we  cannot  tell,  but  they 
were  evidently  of  no  pleasant  or  at  least  of  no  peaceful  de- 
scription ;  he  seemed  to  find  the  storm  congenial  to  his  mood, 
and  perhaps  his  introverted  gaze  saw  a  yet  more  fearful 
tempest  in  his  own  bosom. 

Suddenly  he  turned  from  the  window,  and  again  dash- 
ing his  book  upon  the  floor,  he  approached  the  little  look- 
ing glass,  and  amused  himself  with  watching  the  fierce  con- 
tortions that  chased  each  other  over  his  boyish  face,  too 
young  and  &ir,  alas  !  to  be  so  disfigured. 

While  he  was  thus  occupied,  seemingly  to  his  own  great 
relief^  and  just  as  he  had  succeeded  in  torturing  his  features 
into  an  expression  so  demoniac,  that  Satan  in  his  famous 
soliloquy,  could  hardly  have  surpassed  it,  Aunt  Bethany 
entered  the  apartment.  Philip  turned  instantly  at  the  aound ; 
all  trace  of  passion  had  disappeared,  but  he  blushed  exoes* 
sively  ;  not,  however,  at  being  detected  in  an  employment 
at  once  so  strange  and  irrational,  but  for  fear  she  should 
suspect  him  of  looking  in  the  glass  to  gratify  his  vanity.  But 
Aunt  Bethany  had  no  such  suspicion ;  she  thought  looking 
in  the  glass  a  very  natural  and  agreeable  occupation;  and, 
I  believe  nothing  would  have  given  her  more  pleasure  than 
a  mirror  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  enable  her  to  see  the 
whole  of  her  little  compact  figure  at  a  single  glance.  As 
the  glass,  which  hung  in  the  best  parlor,  and  which  was  the 
largest  in  the  house,  was  only  eighteen  inches  by  twelve,  she 
was  obliged  to  study  her  dress  piecemeal,  as  boys  study  ge- 
ography oy  maps  that  present  only  one  country  or  continent 
at  a  time.    Owing  to  this  unfortunate  circumstance,  she 
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spent  a  full  half  hour  eyery  Sunday  in  preparing  herself  for 
meeting,  looking  first  over  one  shoulder  and  then  over  the 
other,  now  making  the  politest  of  courtsies  to  see  if  her  hon- 
net  and  cap  were  in  the  right  latitude  and  longitude,  and 
finally  mounting  into  a  chair  to  be  sure  that  her  ample  skirts 
hung  in  true  orthodox  propriety.  Aunt  Rebecca,  though 
equally  exact  in  this  particular,  usually  completed  the  cere- 
mony about  ten  minutes  earlier,  which  afforded  her  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  reading  her  sister  a  lecture  on  spend- 
ing so  much  sacred  time  in  such  an  unprofitable  manner. 

On  the  appearance  of  Aunt  Bethany,  Philip  took  his 
seat  by  the  window,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  his  book,  strove 
also  to  fix  his  attention.  But  it  would  not  do ;  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  the  oath  he  bad  just  uttered,  and  the 
new  world  it  had  opened  to  him.  In  comparison  with  that 
simple  English  monosyllable,  all  the  abstruser  mysteries  of 
the  Greek  grammar  seemed  palpable  and  commonplace. 
That  word  cried  out  to  him  with  deeper  and  more  terrible 
eloquence  than  Homer  or  Demosthenes,  it  sounded  in  his 
ears  louder  than  all  the  noise  of  battle  of  Greek  and  Trojan 
armies ;  he  saw  it  printed  all  over  every  page,  and  the  win- 
try wind,  "  that  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,"  hummed 
ceaselessly  that  woeAil  burden.  Some  may  perhaps  think 
that  it  was  no  such  mighty  matter  after  all,  and  that  he  was 
making  altogether  too  much  fuss  about  a  trifle ;  and  I  con- 
fess it  has,  at  first  blush,  somewhat  the  appearance  of  weak- 
ness ;  but  if  they  well  consider  the  peculiar  disadvantages 
unider  which  he  labored,  and  that  only  two  short  years  be- 
fore he  was  a  mere  child,  they  must  allow  that  he  had  made 
full  as  great  progress  and  displayed  quite  as  much  independ- 
ence and  magnanimity  as  could  possibly  have  been  expected. 
If  he  had  only  known  before,  tiie  strange  delights  that  were 
in  store  for  him,  he  might  have  had  courage  to  take  this 
step  much  sooner ;  but  he  had  been  educated  in  such  careful 
ignorance  of  his  own  slavish  condition,  that  he  had  never 
even  suspected  the  joys*  of  freedom.  The  pleasure  which 
this  feeling  now  afibrded  him  was  of  the  most  peculiar 
character,  and  totally  different  from  any  he  had  ever  expe- 
rienced before.  As  far  as  he  could  analyze  it  at  all,  it  re- 
sembled more  closely  than  any  thing  else  the  pleasure  of 
skating  over  ice  so  thin  that  if  he  stopped  a  single  moment 
it  would  break  beneath  him  ;  or  of  crosi^ing — 
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*'  A  earrent  roaring  load, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear." 

And  here,  as  there  may  possibly  be  some  so  utterly  de- 
void of  genius,  of  such  a  low  and  groveling  temper  as  never 
to  have  felt  the  pleasure  I  allude  to,  or  even  to  deny  its  ex- 
istence altogether,  I  would  beg  leave  to  ask  them  one  simple 
question :  Can  it  be  doubted  that  £ve  felt  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  aside  from  the  mere  gratification  of  appetite,  when 
she  first  tasted  the  forbidden  fruit !  Was  there  no  mysteri- 
ous, pungent  relish  of  that  first  mortal  sin,  almost  worth  the 
destruction  of  a  world !  That  was  indeed  a  happiness  that 
could  never  be  enjoyed  but  once.  All  the  sweetness  the 
world  contained  was  squeezed  out  for  her  dainty  appetite, 
and  nothing  but  the  heel-taps  remain  for  her  descendants. 
But  to  each  new-bom,  tender  soul  there  comes  a  time,  if  life 
is  long  enough,  when  something  like  this  happiness  may  be 
experienced ;  and  if  we  are  not  so  fortunate  as  our  common 
mother  in  having  the  first  sip  from  the  sparkling  glass,  and 
if  the  keen  edge  of  our  enjoyment  is  somewhat  blunted  by 
previous  indulgence,  yet  our  first  great  transgression  can 
hardly  fail  to  excite  the  most  novel  and  delightful  sensations. 
Not  by  any  means  that  all  are  equally  blessed  in  this  par- 
ticular, for  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  previous  habits  of 
every  individual ;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  he  will  enjoy  the  most  who,  up  to  that 
time,  has  practiced  the  most  rigid  self-denial,  just  as  some 
cunning  epicures  gain  an  appetite  for  dinner  by  fasting  all 
the  morning.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  accustomed 
to  this  pleasure  from  their  earliest  years,  can  never  be  said 
truly  to  enjoy  it,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  they  lack  the 
essential  element  of  surprise,  or  novelty,  without  which  there 
is  hardly  any  gratification  whatever  but  soon  becomes  alto- 
gether vapid  and  intolerable. 

This  pleasure,  however,  like  all  others  of  a  like  violent 
nature,  is  liable  to  be  soon  exhausted ;  and  here  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  presents  itself  for  a  very  learned  and 
ingenious  disquisition;  but  I  shall  reserve  this  for  some 
other  occasion,  and  at  present  content  myself  with  a  few 
brief  observations,  by  which  anyone  can  learn  how  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment  from  the  practice 
we  are  now  considering. 
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In  tbe  first  place,  then,  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest 
moderation  is  here  required,  and  indeed,  this  simple  rule  is 
of  such  importance  that,  unless  it  is  attended  to,  our  enjoy- 
ment will  be  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  begun. 

Secondly,  very  much  depends  upon  the  order  of  our  pro- 
ceedings. Tbe  wisest  way  is  to  commence  with  such  simple 
and  comparatively  innocent  phrases  as  that  made  use  of  by 
Philip,  and  when  they  have  become  too  familiar  any  longer 
to  titillate  our  palate,  we  can  then  proceed  to  others  a  little 
stronger,  till  we  come  at  last  to  those  tremendous  blasphe- 
mies beyond  which  there  is  no  advance  of  novelty  in  this 
world,  and  possibly  in  that  which  is  to  come. 

It  is  amazing  how  much  is  lost  by  not  knowing,  or  not 
sufficiently  observing  these  regulations,  for  after  the  appetite 
is  once  cloyed  by  excessive  indulgence,  it  is  impossible  ever 
Again  to  restore  its  former  sensibility ;  so  that,  while  the 
habit  still  remains,  it  ceases  to  afford  the  slightest  satisfac- 
tion. 

Amde  from  this  p1e&«ure,  however,  which  is  purely  of  an 
abstract  nature,  and  can  be  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  only 
by  those  who  are  possessed  of  tlie  most  delicate  moral  organ- 
ization, there  is  another  advantage  arising  from  this  habit, 
and  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  noticed  by  any 
philosopher.  It  is  well  known  that  men  of  a  nervous  and 
excitable  temper  are  most  addicted  to  this  vice,  or  rather 
virtue,  as  it  should  be  called  in  this  connection,  and  the 
more  violent  their  passion,  the  more  eacerly  they  fly  to  it 
for  relief.  Hence  we  may  reasonably  inter  that  this  part  of 
speech  has  been  purposely  provided  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve 
to  prevent  the  evil  consequences  that  would  ensue  if  all 
those  elements  of  malice,  envy,  and  the  like,  should  be  pent 
up  in  the  boiling  breast  of  their  possessor.  It  may,  in  fact^ 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  moral  volcano,  whose  eruptions, 
though  in  themselves  sufficiently  terrible,  should  yet  be  re- 
garded as  positively  salutary,  since  they  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  earthquakes,  the  consequences  of  which  might  be 
far  more  tremendous.  Or  it  might  be  likened  to  a  purge  or 
emetic,  by  which  the  system  is  relieved  of  a  vast  quantity  of 
noxious  matter  that  would  otherwise  result  in  gout  or  fever ; 
and  indeed,  I  remember  hearing  a  very  ^ood  man,  a  Quaker, 
after  listening  a  while  with  evident  satisEaction  to  an  explo- 
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non  of  this  sort,  and  seeing  tlie  orator  apparently  about  to 
pause,  exclaim,  with  nice  appreciation  of  the  principle  I  am 
illustrating,  "  Swear  away,  friend  !  swear  away !  Thee  will 
never  be  well  till  thee  gets  all  that  bad  stuff  out  of  thee  I " 

I  had  once  also  the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  of  parts  and  learning,  a  school-master,  who,  after 
being  for  several  hours  vexed  by  the  various  trials  incident 
to  his  profession,  used  to  relieve  himself  as  soon  as  he  got 
into  the  open  air  by  a  succession  of  curses,  not  loud  but 
deep,  so  that  by  the  time  he  arrived  at  home,  which  was  at 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  he  was  restored  to  his  usual 
equanimity,  and  enabled  to  meet  his  friends  with  perfect 
composure.  Indeed,  this  simple  practice  operated  so  suc- 
cessfully that  he  was  regarded  by  all  his  acquaintance  as  a 
gentleman  of  infinite  good  humor ;  and  if  it  had  not  been 
for  his  candid  confession,  I  should  never  have  suspected  him 
of  standing  in  need  of  any  such  purgation. 

To  finish  the  subject  by  a  still  closer  application,  I  am 
myself  so  sensible  of  the  delights  afforded  by  this  habit,  and 
of  the  piquancy  that  may  thereby  be  communicated  to  a 
very  dull  narrative,  that,  aside  from  a  certain  vulgar  regard 
for  decency  and  religion,  I  should  have  peppered  my  whole 
history  plentifully  with  this  sort  of  seasoning.  However,  as 
I  make  no  claims  to  the  despotic  authority  exercised  by  a 
certain  cook  or  artist,  who  dismissed  his  master  for  presum- 
ing to  salt  his  own  soup,  each  reader  can,  if  he  chooses, 
supply  any  deficiency  according  to  his  individual  palate ; 
and  for  tnis  purpose,  I  will  hereafter  furnish  chapters,  like 
the  present,  where  he  can  swear  away  to  his  heart's  content 

Many  will  now  doubtless  be  ready  to  conclude  that 
Philip,  having  made  so  fortunate  a  commencement,  would 
not  stop  short  until  he  had  entirely  emancipated  himself 
from  the  restraints  of  early  education ;  which,  though  they 
may  answer  a  very  useful  purpose  while  we  are  yet  too 
young  to  have  any  opinion  of  our  own,  should  be  thrown  off 
as  soon  as  possible,  like  the  shell  of  a  lobster,  lest  they  cramp 
our  growing  powers,  and  so  prevent  their  full  and  perfect 
development  Thus,  having  learned  to  swear,  lying  and 
stealing  naturally  follow,  and  in  their  turn  prepare  the  way 
for  those  still  ^nder  attainments,  which,  simply  because 
they  interfere  with  its  own  interest,  society  has  so  unjustly 
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stigmatized  as  crimes,  and  even  dared  to  punish  with  im- 
prisonment and  death.  But  when  we  consider  the  force  of 
early  associations,  which  men  of  the  greatest  wisdom  and 
hardihood  have  never  been  able  entirely  to  subdue,  the  ca- 
pricious partiality  of  conscience,  and  the  despotic  sway  of 
public  opinion — when  we  consider,  in  short,  all  the  obstacles 
that  a  young  man  situated  like  our  hero  would  have  to  con- 
tend with,  we  can  no  longer  wonder  that  his  courage  and 
resolution  should  here  have  failed  him,  nor  that,  content 
with  having  given  one  such  proof  of  spirit,  he  should  have 
retired  from  the  contest,  and  submitted  henceforth  to  be  re- 
cast in  the  same  arbitrary  mould  as  all  around  him.  Yet 
could  he  not  altogether  deny  himself  the  gratification  arising 
from  the  habit  we  have  been  discussing ;  but  whenever  any 
thing  occurred  to  disturb  his  tranquillity,  as  for  instance  any 
unusual  difficulty  in  his  lessons,  or  any  extraordinary  act  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Rebecca,  or  when,  without  any 
particular  reason,  he  was  out  of  sorts,  he  found  no  other 
sedative  so  effectual  as  a  good  hearty  fit  of  swearing ;  by 
which  I  can  not  doubt  his  moral  constitution  was  greatly 
benefited;  though,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  allopathic 
practice,  the  remedy  would  by  many  be  considered  worse 
than  the  disease.  Sometimes,  but  that  was  when  he  was  in 
tolerably  good  humor,  he  used  to  startle  Mary  with  a  dis- 
play of  this  accomplishment,  and  on  such  occasions  her  un- 
affected amazement  and  admiration  wonderfully  enhanced 
his  pleasure ;  indeed,  I  believe  he  never  loved  her  so  well  as 
when,  having  exhausted  entreaty,  her  tears  confessed  the 
abundance  of  her  sympathy. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


TRB   RIVALS. 


Wb  come  now  to  an  event  in  the  history  of  our  hero  so 
important  in  itself,  and  so  far  more  momentous  in  its  conse- 
quences, that  we  feel  called  upon  to  change  the  simple  and 
familiar  style  we  have  employed  thus  far,  for  one  more 
worthy  the  pomp  and  dignity  of  the  occasion.  The  short- 
sighted or  ill-natured  may,  indeed,  assert  that  we  seek  thus, 
by  swelling  and  empty  phrases,  to  hide  the  real  littleness  of 
our  subject,  just  as  certain  poets  have  illustrated  in  heroic 
verse  the  battles  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  or  of  the  cranes  and 
pigmies.  I  am  very  willing,  however,  to  be  classed  in  such 
good  company,  and  certainly,  if  those  noble  geniuses  have 
thought  that  the  affairs  of  8U(*h  feeble  and  insignificant  crea- 
tures as  frogs  and  cranes  could  afford  either  instruction  or 
amusement  to  their  readers,  then  nothing  that  concerns  an 
intelligent  being  can  possibly  be  considered  unworthy  of  our 
serious  attention.  Indeed,  there  are  many  things  that,  taken 
by  themselves,  seem  to  have  no  impoitance  whatever,  but 
which,  viewed  in  relation  to  others,  suddenly  assume  the 
most  astounding  consequence.  The  wisest  of  mankind,  in 
reviewing  his  past  life,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  both  mortified 
and  amazed  at  the  want  of  purpose  and  consistency  it  dis- 
plays, and  at  finding  how  much  that  he  had  attributed  to 
nis  own  skill  and  foresight,  was  really  the  work  of  chance, 
by  which,  I  mean  of  Providence,  and  of  circumstances  ap- 
parently the  most  trifling  and  inconsiderable.  It  is  both  a 
curious  and  instructive  exercise  to  trace  in  this  way  the  his- 
tory of  a  single  day,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  given  color 
to  our  thoughts,  conclusion  to  our  acts,  and  direction  to  our 
purposes.  We  shall  thus  find  that  a  word,  a  look,  turning 
up  one  street  rather  than  another,  being  a  moment  too  early 
or  too  late,  an  unexpected  meeting ;  or,  in  short,  that  any 
thing  whatever,  happening  when  it  did  and  where  it  did  and 
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liow  it  did,  bas  exerted  an  infloence  altogether  dispropor^- 
tioned  to  its  intrinsic  importance,  and  may  more  than  once 
have  changed  our  whole  future  career.  Lines  imperceptibly 
diverging,  bring  us  at  last  as  far  asunder  as  the  poles.  Napo- 
leon, as  he  often  declared,  missed  his  destiny  at  Acre ;  but, 
though  the  instances  were  not  so  apparent,  there  was  proba- 
bly hardly  a  day  in  his  life  when  the  same  assertion  might 
not  have  been  made  with  equal  truth.  Indeed,  we  all  of  us 
miss  our  destiny  continually ;  every  hour  gives  the  lie  to  our 
calculations,  and  we  find  $n  Acre  at  every  step.  Every  act 
of  our  lives  depends  upon  so  many  unforeseen  contingencies; 
every  result  demands  so  many  causes,  without  the  least  of 
which  it  could  not  have  happened,  that  one  is  almost  ready 
to  wonder  how  we  ever  do  any  thing  at  all. 

Every  one  has  heard  of  the  famous  bucket  of  Bologna, 
and  of  the  terrible  war  which  it  occasioned :  it  has  indeed 
become  canonized  in  hist«>ry,  since  it  caused  more  blood  to 
be  shed  than  would  have  filled  it  a  thousand  times  over ;  yet 
the  far  more  terrible  battle  which  I  am  about  to  describe, 
had  its  origin  in  something,  if  possible,  still  more  insignifi- 
cant Before  I  come  to  it,  however,  I  must  pause  a  moment 
to  recover  breath,  and  give  some  account  of  the  contending 
parties. 

Philip  was  now  in  his  twelfth  year.  I  mention  this  not 
on  account  of  any  intrinsic  importance  it  may  possess,  but 
that  the  reader  may  henceforth  treat  him  with  the  respect 
and  consideration  due  to  this  advanced  age,  and  may  be 
somewhat  prepared  for  those  acts  of  heroism  that  are  to  fol- 
low, and  which  would  seem  altogether  out  of  character  in 
a  boy.  As  to  other  matters,  if  the  reader  is  curious  to  know, 
he  was  tall  and  strong  for  his  age — a  good  scholar,  though 
from  pride  only,  for  he  hated  both  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
would  much  rather  have  played  six  hours  than  study  one. 
He  was,  moreover,  a  great  gormandizer  of  books,  and  de- 
voured indiscriminately  all  that  came  in  his  way ;  though 
fairy  legends,  and  tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  were  tne 
subjects  in  which  he  most  delighted.  Alexander  and  Rob- 
inson Cnisoe  were  his  favorite  heroes — he  hardly  knew 
how  to  choose  between  them ;  but^  thanks  to  a  supple  and 
accommodating  imagination,  he  succeeded  in  reconciling 
those  characters  so  diverse  and  inconsistent,  and  thus  lived 
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in  a  happy  alternation  between  the  throne  of  Persia  and 
the  still  more  despotic  empire  of  that  delicious  isle — deli- 
cious through  all  time — ^in  comparison  with  which  the  For- 
tunate Islands  of  the  Atlantic,  or  those,  still  more  blissful, 
seen  in  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  are  but  as  a  farthing  candle  to 
the  sun.  Indeed,  nothing  less  than  a  pencil  dipped  in  the 
gorgeous  melancholy  of  sunset  clouds,  could  paint,  in  suffi- 
ciently soft  yet  glowing  colors,  those  scenes  of  exquisite 
delight,  as  they  rose  in  his  fancy's  eye ;  nor  could  any  heart 
that  had  not  itself  shared  in  those  emotions,  comprehend 
the  absorbing  happiness  with  which  he  sailed  with  Xury 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  boat  with  the  shoulder-of- 
mutton  sail — pushed  his  loaded  raft  into  the  sheltered 
creek — ^built  his  miniature  fortification — or  wandered,  with 
dog  and  gun  and  umbrella,  through  those  enchanted 
groves. 

But  to  end  this  rhapsody,  for  which  I  grievously  fear  I 
shall  incur  the  contempt  of  ai\  sensible  and  respecteble  peo- 
ple, this  sort  of  reading,  besides  furnishing  our  hero  with 
subject  of  various  and  delightful  contemplation,  did  further- 
more nourish  and  strengthen  in  him  a  certain  high-strung 
and  romantic  magnanimity;  as  if^  forsooth,  there  was,  or 
possibly  could  be,  any  similarity  between  him  and  Alexan- 
der, or  the  other  heroes  he  had  read  about ;  or  as  if  a  little 
village  urchin  like  him  had  any  right  to  imitate  such  a  royal 
and  aristocratic  virtue.  But  as  historians,  in  setting  forth 
the  character  of  some  distinguished  personage,  are  always 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  of  contrast,  by 
which  both  vice  and  virtue  are  made  to  appear  in  a  clearer 
light,  so  in  our  own  case  there  is  no  better  way  to  exhibit 
the  virtues  and  weaknesses  of  our  hero,  than  a  comparison 
between  him  and  one  of  his  companions,  who  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  this  narrative,  and  will  hereafter  occupy 
a  yet  more  prominent  position. 

Peter  Redwood  was  a  year  older  than  Philip.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  his  face  was  round,  and  his  head  was  covered 
with  thick  brown  curls.  As  Philip  had  formed  his  charac- 
ter, in  a  very  considerable  degree,  from  the  contemplation 
of  those  heroes  who  are  most  likely,  by  their  bold  and  care- 
less nobility,  to  charm  the  fancy  of  an  ingenuous  youth,  so 
it  might  have  been  thought  that  Peter,  if  his  acquaintance 
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with  history  had  been  more  extensile,  had  chosen  that 
renowned  patriot,  Maledict  Arnold,  for  his  model.  But, 
lest  any  simple-minded  reader  should  suddenly  conGeiye, 
from  this  statement,  too  high  a  respect  and  admiration  for 
this  young  gentleman,  and  should  straightway  proceed  to 
invest  him  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  Nero  or  a  Cataline,  he 
must  consider,  also,  the  cruel  perversities  of  fortune  by  which 
so  many  ingenious  and  enterprising  youths  are  compelled  to 
pass  tlieir  days  in  obscurity  and  neglect^  simply  for  want  of 
an  opportunity.  Thus,  though  Peter  had  received  from 
nature,  as  the  most  envious  must  have  allowed,  most,  if  not 
all,  the  qualifications  that  go  to  make  up  the  amiable  char- 
acters just  referred  to,  and  might,  under  a  more  favorable 
conjunction  of  circumstances,  have  attained  to  the  same 
pinnacle  of  renown ;  yet  his  lot  being  unfortunately  cast  in 
our  humble  village,  where  he  found  no  adequate  sphere  for 
the  exercise  of  his  unrivaled  abilities,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  but  for  me,  posterity  would  never  have  heard  his  name. 
And  this  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  source  of  satisfaction  to 
the  impartial  and  justice-loving  historian,  that  he  is  thus 
enabled  to  rescue  modest  merit  from  oblivion,  and  to  reverse, 
as  it  were,  the  hasty  and  imperfect  judgment  of  the  world 
by  his  superior  knowledge  and  penetration. 

All  the  little  boys  in  the  village,  and  all  the  cats  and 
dogs  into  the  bargain,  if  they  could  be  brought  up  in  a 
body,  would,  I  am  sure,  take  delight  in  testifying  that  Peter 
was  formed  to  rule ;  the  apple  orchards  in  the  neighborhood 
showed  his  absolute  fitness  for  predatory  warfare ;  while  the 
prudence  with  which  he  conducted  all  his  operations,  was 
such  as  could  not  but  arouse  our  warmest  admiration.  He 
never  attacked  an  enemy  stronger  than  himself^  but  confined 
his  attentions  entirely  to  those  whom  fortune  seems  to  have 
expressly  designed  for  such  a  purpose ;  and  in  this,  I  think 
it  may  be  shown,  that  he  acted  in  strict  accordance  with 
both  mstinct  and  reason.  The  folly  of  meddling  with  those 
who  have  more  strength  than  we,  is  too  obvious  to  be  dispu- 
ted;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence ;  but  it 
would  be  a  shameful  abuse  of  our  rights  and  privileges,  not 
to  torment  all  who  happen  to  be  weaker  than  we,  as  much 
as  we  find  agreeable  to  our  own  inclinations.  The  very  dif- 
ference between  us — ^the  simple  fact  that  they  are  weak  and 
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we  are  strong— eeems,  to  a  reflectiDg  mind,  to  imply  that 
ve  have  such  a  right,  just  as  lungs  imply  the  existence  of 
air ;  as  a  stomach  would  be  of  no  use  without  a  dinner;  or, 
in  short,  as  every  faculty  that  is  given  us  implies  a  corre- 
sponding means  of  gratification. 

Peter  Choroughly  understood  this  principle ;  nor  was  he 
at  all  backward  in  its  application ;  for,  indeed,  he  was  no 
visionary  theorizer,  but  practical  as  an  old-fashioned  New 
England  sermon.  He  never  forgot  one  of  his  rights,  nor 
suffered  it  to  grow  rusty,  for  want  of  use.  But  of  all  those 
who  assisted  him  in  keeping  this  particular  right  in  exercise, 
the  isolated  family  of  blacks,  already  mentioned,  were  most 
conspicuous.  It  was  really  surprising  how  much  they  could 
endure ;  so  that  one  knew  not  at  which  to  wonder  most — 
their  capacity  for  receiving,  or  Peter's  ingenuity  in  invent- 
ing, new  methods  of  annoyance.  The  mind  experienced 
the  same  sort  of  pleasure  from  this  correspondence  as  is 
always  afforded  by  any  striking  instance  of  fitness  or  con- 
gruity ;  and,  indeed,  a  turtle  is  not  more  evidently  intended 
to  be  eaten  by  aldermen,  nor  aldermen  for  the  eating  of 
turtle ;  a  pretty  woman  is  not  more  evidently  made  to  be 
kissed,  nor  an  egg-shell  to  be  cracked,  nor  straws  for  suck- 
ing cider,  nor  the  Philadelphia  mint  for  mint-juleps,  nor 
a  shingle  to  whittle,  nor  a  Yankee  to  whittle  it,  nor  the 
wind  for  flying  kites,  nor  buckwheat  for  flap-jacks,  than 
Peter  to  torment  and  they  to  be  tormented. 

Nothing  could  be  more  edifying  than  the  vigor  and  per- 
severance Uiat  characterized  all  his  operations ;  he  kicked 
and  cufied  the  younger  members  of  the  family  with  the 
most  striking  impartiality ;  he  hooted  after  the  elder  But- 
tons, if  they  ever  ventured  into  the  street — broke  their 
window — laid  waste  their  garden;  and  finally  crowned  his 
exploits,  and  frightened  the  whole  family  half  out  of  their 
wits,  by  dropping  a  large  black  cat  down  the  chimney, 
while  they  were  at  supper.  Even  Philip,  in  spite  of  his 
unhappy  monomnnia,  could  not  help  perceiving  the  extraor- 
dinary merit  of  this  action,  which  called  forth  the  rapturous 
applause  of  all  the  other  boys  in  the  village. 

There  was  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he  should  not 
have  derived  as  much  gratification  from  this  source,  an  Peter 
himself;  but  unfortunately,  he  had  so  poisoned  his  mind  by 
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that  sort  of  readitt^,  above  mentioned,  and  had  imbibed 
sach  fantastic  notions  about  self-respect,  generosity,  magna* 
nimity,  and  the  like  high-flown  sentiments — which,  indeed, 
do  very  well  in  books,  but  hate  nothing  to  do  with  the 
actual  conduct  of  life — that  he  could  no  longer  perceive 
the  true  fitne<«  of  things,  and  could  never  be  brought,  except 
when  in  very  ill-humor,  to  bestow  upon  those  beneath  him 
the  insults  and  injuries  which  they  had  a  right  to  expect  at  his 
hands.  In  this  respect,  then,  it  must  be  allowed'that  Peter 
was  immeasurably  his  superior ;  he  had  never  read  any  of 
tho^  romantic  stories ;  and  if  he  had,  his  good  sense  would, 
I  doubt  notj  have  rendered  their  dangerous  example  entirely 
powerless. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  difference  between  the  character 
of  the  two  rivals,  nor  the  only  instance  in  which  Peter  man- 
ifested his  superiority.  Philip,  whether  accused  justly  or 
unjustly,  never  sought  to  shield  himself  at  the  expen>e  of 
another.  He  had  persuaded  himself  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  which  probably  few  of  mv  readers  will  under- 
stand, that  there  was  a  sort  of  merit  m  receiving  a  punish- 
ment that  by  good  rights  belonged  to  another-^a  species  of 
theft  which  I  am  sure  Peter  was  much  too  honest  ever  to 
practice.  Indeed  our  hero  once  carried  this  principle  so  far 
as  to  submit  to  a  severe  and  protracted  castigation,  when  a 
simple  denial  would  at  once  have  freed  him  from  suspicion. 
I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  however,  that  this  oc- 
curred just  after  he  had  been  inflaming  his  conceit  by  read- 
ing an  anecdote  of  Napoleon, in  which  it  was  related  how  that 
truly  great  man,  being  then,  indeed,  only  in  his  seventh  year, 
when  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he 
was  afterwards,  held  out  three  days  against  the  undeserved 
anger  of  his  parents,  rather  than  betray  the  real  oflFender. 

Peter  had  also  read  the  same  story,  and  his  comments 
upon  it  showed  that  he  was  a  greater  man  than  Napoleon, 
and  that  if  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  same  situntion, 
his  character  would  have  betrayed  none  of  those  flaws  and 
inconsistencies  which  impulsive  fools  like  Philip  may  ad- 
mire, but  which  provoke  only  the  anger  and  derision  of  the 
faruly  wise. 

I  trust  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  the  essential 
difference  between  theae  two  tempers,  and  that  my  readem 
8* 
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are  as  ready  as  they  ever  can  be  to  recognize  the  astonish- 
ing superiority  of  Peter  in  all  that  constitutes  a  truly  noble 
and  excellent  character.  Yet  such  is  the  fallibility  of  hu- 
man judgment  that  I  should  hardly  be  surprised  if  some 
should  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion,  especially  when  I 
consider  that  Philip  was  certainly  the  greater  favorite  with 
his  schoolmates,  though  this  may  easily  be  accounted  for  by 
envy,  or  by  their  not  having  arrived  at  the  proper  age  fully 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  so  delicate  a  question.  Finally, 
to  end  this  comparison  in  a  philosophic  manner,  by  an  in- 
quiry into  the  causes  of  so  decided  a  contrast^  Peter's  supe- 
riority was  owing  in  my  judgment  entirely  to  his  freedom 
from  that  faculty  called  imagination,  a  faculty  of  all  others 
the  most  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  inasmuch  as  it 
leads  its  possessors  into  all  sorts  of  freaks  and  vagaries,  fills 
their  heads  with  the  most  absurd  and  impracticable  notions, 
and,  in  short,  does  more  harm  in  a  day  than  prudence,  judg- 
ment^ caution,  common  sense,  and  the  like,  can  undo  in  a 
month. 

Having  delayed  so  long,  we  now  hasten  to  the  catastro- 
phe which  we  promised  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter, 
and  which,  though  it  was  of  such  momentous  consequences, 
was  brought  about  by  an  instrument  so  simple  that  proba- 
bly some  of  my  readers  may  object  to  it  as  incredible,  and 
others  as  unworthy  the  heroic  dignity  of  our  narrative. 

One  pleasant  Wednesday  afternoon,  immediately  after 
dinner,  Philip  was  commissioned  by  Aunt  Rebecca  to  go  to 
the  other  end  of  the  village,  to  the  house  of  Colonel  But- 
ton, to  obtain  his  assistance,  or  that  of  some  of  his  family, 
in  weeding  the  garden. 

On  learning  his  errand,  Mrs.  Button  declared,  "She  was 
drefful  sorry  it  hadn't  been  some  other  day  ;  but  everybody 
was  so  busy,  and,  somehow  'nother,  they  couldn't  none  of 
'em  get  along  without  the  'sistance  and  cuperation  of  the 
colonel ;  but  there  was  Benjamin,  they  could  have  him  and 
welcome — ^he  wan't  very  big,  to  be  sure,  but  that  was  all 
the  better  pulling  up  weeds,  for  he  didn't  have  to  stoop  so 
fax  as  other  folks." 

This  proposition  was  indeed  self-evident,  as  Benjamin, 
though  in  his  thirteenth  year,  was  so  diminutive  in  his  pro- 
portions that  his  head  hardly  came  up  to  Philip's  shoulder. 
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He  possessed,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  an  intelli- 
gence and  sensibility  beyond  his  years,  and  the  soul  that 
was  lodged  in  his  litlle  ugly  carcass  was  as  much  a  soul  as 
the  highest  seraph. 

The  two  boys  left  the  house  together,  Philip  keeping 
somewhat  proudly  a  little  in  advance,  till  they  came  to  the 
green  in  front  of  the  post-office,  where  Peter  Redwood  and 
a  number  of  his  companions  were  assembled  at  the  foot  of 
a  large  elm,  engaged  in  the  interesting  and  classic  game  of 
hide-and-go-se^.  They  had  apparently  but  just  com- 
menced, and  Peter  was  in  the  very  act  of  repeating  one  of 
those  puzzling  and  cabalistic  formularies  by  which  the 
schoolboys  of  New  England  are  wont  to  invoke  the  fates  to 
determine  ^'  who  shall  be  it  ;*'  a  question,  it  would  seem,  of 
too  great  importance  to  be  decided  by  any  less  imposing 
ceremonial. 

"  WoDcry,  youery,  ickery  a ; 

Fillisy,  follisy,  Nicholfis  Jay ; 

Pee  paw,  it  mnBt  be  done; 

Twinkle,  twankle,  twenty-one  ;** 

cried  Peter ;  ^^  hurra  I  I'm  out !  but  look !  here  comes  Shirt 
Button ;  now  won't  we  have  some  fun  ?  and  at  the  word  all 
the  players  ceased  from  their  sport,  as  General  Putnam  from 
his  ploughing,  the  moment  the  first  note  of  war  fell  upon 
their  ears. 

As  when  a  little  mouse,  having  ventured  from  its  hole, 
walks  boldly  across  the  cellar  floor  to  the  well-known  safe 
where  the  careful  housewife  has  deposited  her  stores  of  mel- 
low cheese,  but  if  perchance  he  spies  the  fierce  grimalkin 
couched  expectant  in  a  comer,  his  little  heart  goes  pitapat^ 
he  stands  pale  with  fright,  and  doubts  which  way  to  run ; 
so  the  unhappy  Benjamin  no  sooner  perceived  the  presence 
of  his  natural  foe  than  he  suddenly  nalted,  and  seemed  to 
meditate  instant  flight 

'•  What  you  stopping  for  ?  why  don't  you  come  along  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  of  Pete  Redwood,  he's  going  to  lick  me  1" 

"What  for?" 

"Oh  I  I  dunno ;  he's  always  a  licking  on  me." 

"  Well,  he  won't  touch  you,  now  you're  with  me ;  so 
come  along !  I'll  tell  him  not  to." 

"  He  won't  care  for  that  a  bit" 
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^  Yes  be  will  too,  I  tell  you !  I  won't  let  him  touch 
you ;  80  come  on  I" 

"  Hallo  I"  cried  Peter,  "  what's  your  hurry,  Cap'n  Cur- 
ry ?  What  you  going  to  do  with  little  Shirt  Button  ?  Here, 
stop  a  bit ;  whatd'you  call  me  names  for  t'other  day  ?  hay?" 

"  I  didn't  call  you  pames." 

"Don't  you  tell  me!  take  that,"  cried  Peter,  thus  po- 
litely urging  upon  his  acceptance  what  he  would  otherwise 
perhaps  have  l^en  too  modest  to  receive. 

"  Here  1  let  him  alone  1"  cried  Philip ;  "  what's  the 
use?" 

*'  What's  the  use  ?  I  want  to  have  a  little  fun,  that's 
all." 

"  Well,  why  can't  you  let  a  fellow  alone  some  o'  the 
time,  and  not  be  forever  picking  on  him  in  that  way  ?  He's 
going  up  to  our  house,  and  I'm  in  a  hurry." 

**  Why  don't  you  go  then  ?  the  sooner  you  start,  the 

?uicker  you'll  get,  and  I'll  send  Shirt  Button  after  you,  only 
am  going  to  touch  him  up  a  little  first.  Stand  oii  !  if  you 
don't  you'll  catch  it." 

The  attitude  of  the  two  champions  was  now  highly  im- 
posing. All  the  other  boys  had  hastily  retired  to  a  respect- 
ful distance,  and  were  now  busily  employed  in  inflaiiiing 
their  ardor  by  crying,  '*  Stand  up  to  him !  Pitch  into  him ! 
That's  the  way  to  say  it!  That's  the  stuff  for  trowsers!" 
and  other  ancient  and  well-known  war  cries,  which  have 
been  heard  on  as  many  and  as  famous  fields  of  battle  as 
Saint  George  for  merry  England  !  My  merry  men,  fight  on  ! 
Cock-a-doodle  do !  or  in  short  any  of  those  swelling  slogans 
by  which  opposing  chieftains  have  been  wont  to  exasperate 
their  valor.  Peter,  red  with  rising  passion,  yet  loath  to  pro- 
ceed to  actual  hostilities  with  so  popular  a  rival,  sought 
to  drive  him  from  the  field  by  the  most  tremendous  threats, 
which,  being  delivered  in  that  sort  of  metaphor  or  allegory 
common  to  schoolboys,  had  a  yet  more  terrific  sound.  "  On 
the  other  side,  collecting  all  his  might,  Philip  dilated  stood, 
and  like  a  comet  burned,  that  fires  the  length  of  Orphiucus 
huge,  and  from  his  horrid  hair  shakes  pestilence  and  war ;" 
though  to  tell  the  truth,  he  was  mortally  afraid,  and  would 
gladly,  like  the  same  comet,  at  the  approach  of  the  moon, 
or  a  little  dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  bigger,  have  run  away 
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with  his  tail  between  his  legs,  before  exchanging  a  single 
blow. 

But,  though  Philip  wished  himself  most  heartily  at 
home,  and  even  repented  of  having  meddled  in  the  matter 
at  all,  he  was  much  too  proud  to  betray  this  weakness.  On 
the  contrary,  he  entered  into  the  fight  with  such  unguarded 
impetuosity,  that  he  lost  all  the  advantage  he  might  have 
derived  from  his  superior  powers  of  endurance  ;  and  here  I 
might  draw  a  very  apt  illustration  from  the  battle  of  Flod- 
den,  and,  indeed,  most  of  those  between  the  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish, in  which,  as  is  well  known,  the  former  were  almost  in- 
variably defeated  simply  from  not  knowing  how  to  stand 
still.  Thus,  in  this  instance,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  spectators,  the  battle  had  hardly  begun  before  it  was 
finished  by  a  tremendous  blow,  that,  being  delivered  precise* 
ly  between  the  eyes,  at  once  put  Philip  hors-de-combat,  and 
left  him  no  inclination  to  continue  the  contest.  A  bull-dog, 
a  game-cock,  or  an  Irishman  might  not  have  been  so  easily 
satisfied ;  but  Philip  was  a  reasoning  animal,  his  mind  was 
open  to  conviction,  and  he  discerned  so  clearly  the  inutility 
of  any  farther  effort.,  that  he  determined  to  rest  contented 
for  the  present  with  the  experience  he  had  already  gained, 
and  defer  a  repetition  of  the  experiment  to  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity. 

Rising  from  the  ground,  he  brushed  the  dirt  from  his 
dress  with  scrupulous  care ;  and,  without  once  lo<jking  at 
his  antafifonist,  turned  his  back  on  the  playground,  and 
walk^'d  slowly  away,  deaf  to  the  jeers  and  insults  that  were 
hurled  after  him,  and,  but  for  an  excessive  paleness,  as  calm 
to  all  outward  show  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Carefully 
avoiding  the  presence  of  Aunt  Rebecca,  ne  slunk  like  a 
thief  into  the  bam,  and  there,  stretched  on  his  face  in  a  re- 
tired corner,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  tempest  of  pas- 
sion that  seemed  to  tear  his  soul  to  shreds.  He  cursed  the 
day  that  he  was  bom ;  he  prayed  that  the  barn  might  fall 
and  cmsh  him,  or  that  the  earth  might  opt'n  and  swallow 
him  up ;  then  transferring  his  fury  to  the  innocent  cause  of 
his  disgrace,  he  lavished  upon  Benjamin  the  bitterest  exe- 
crations his  frenzy  could  suggest.  He  bit  his  lips,  he  tore 
his  hair,  and  rashed  about  the  bam  in  an  agony  of  despair ; 
till,  having  somewhat  exhausted  his  passion  and  recovered 
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the  use  of  his  reasoD,  he  spent  another  hour  in  devising 
schemes  of  impossible  vengeance,  and  in  soothing  his  mor- 
tification with  the  thought  of  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
possessed  of  irresponsible  power,  if  he  were  a  king  for  in- 
stance, or  a  magician. 

But  by  degrees  his  better  feelings  prevailed ;  he  re- 
proached himself  for  indulging  in  such  a  mean  and  re- 
vengeful temper,  discarded  all  thoughts  of  vengeance,  and 
after  washing  from  his  face  as  far  as  possible  all  traces  of 
his  brief  contest  with  Peter,  and  the  far  severer  conflict 
with  himself,  he  hastened  into  the  garden,  where  the  fresh 
air  and  vigorous  exercise  soon  restored  his  serenity. 

His  work  was  now  finished,  and  little  Ben  prepared  to 
go ;  but  first  peeping  over  the  fence,  he  saw  his  unrelenting 
enemy  still  leanmg  against  the  tall  elm.  Philip  saw  his 
concern,  and  also  looking  over  the  fence  at  once  detected 
its  cause.     "  Never  mind  1 "  he  said,  "  I'll  go  with  you." 

The  reader  will  perhaps  be  a  little  surprised  at  this  de- 
termination, but  he  cannot  possibly  be  more  puzzled  than 
Philip  himself.  Without  stopping,  however,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  so  sudden  a  resolution,  he  checked  at  once  all 
rising  scruples  with  a  fierce  "  I  will  I"  and  walked  boldly 
down  the  street  But  Benjamin  was  not  so  ready ;  "  Fd 
rather  you  wouldn't,"  he  whispered,  pulling  Philip  by  the 
sleeve. 

"  Why !"  cried  Philip,  "what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"  I'd  rather  take  a  beating  myself,"  replied  Ben,  with  a 
glance  at  the  black  eye  Philip  had  received  in  his  defense, 
"  I'm  used  to  it !" 

Philip  seemed  rather  perplexed  at  this  answer;  he  looked 
with  sympathetic  admiration  at  the  sooty  hero  before  him, 
then  turned  away,  to  conceal  a  tear  that  ^^  glistened,  but  fell 
not"  **So  shall  I  be,  bimeby,  perhaps ;  but  don't  be  a  fool 
now,  but  come  along!  if  you  don't  I'm  going  alone,  that's 
all  about  it !" 

Ben  was  not  mistaken";  Peter  was  still  waiting  for  him, 
and  had  persuaded  most  of  the  other  boys  to  do  the  same, 
promising  them  some  rare  sport  when  Shirt  Button  came 
along  that  way  again.  He  could  hardly  believe  his  own 
eyes  when  he  saw  Ben  approaching  in  companv  with  Philip, 
and  discovered  from  the  countenance  of  the  latter  that  he 
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in  tended,  if  necessary,  againto  do  battle  in  defense  of  bis 
bumble  protege.  In  spite  of  bis  previous  victory,  tbis  con- 
sideration would  bave  deterred  bim  from  any  bostile  dem- 
onstration, but  tbe  presence  of  bis  companions  and  tbe  boast- 
ful assurances  be  had  made  to  tbem,  left  bim  no  way  of 
escape.  So  assuming  a  fierce  and  disdainful  air,  be  advanced 
towards  Pbilip  exclaiming  "  Well !  I  tbougbt  I'd  given  you 
enougb  for  one  day,  but  if  you  want  any  more,  I'm  ready 
for  you  ;  but  you  wont  get  off  so  easy  tbis  time,  I  can  tell 
you  tbat,  my  fine  fellow  !  so  if  you  know  wben  you're  well 
off,  you'll  clear  out  o'  tbis  pretty  quick." 

^  I  sball  go  as  soon  as  I  get  ready,"  replied  Pbilip,  **and 
no  sooner ;  but  I  didn't  come  bere  to  figbt,  I  — " 

"  Wbat  did  you  come  for  tben  ?  you  tbink  you're  going 
to  stop  me  from  flogging  tbat  black  rascal,  do  you  ?  but 
ou'll  find  yourself  grandly  mistaken  ;  it  'ould  take  two  just 
ike  you,  and  tben  you  couldn't." 

To  tbis  Pbilip  only  replied  tbat  be  would  see,  wbere- 
upon  Peter  rejoined  tbat  be  should  see ;  and  tbe  next  moment 
witbout  &rtber  ado,  botb  being  all  ready  for  tbe  fray, 

"  With  foot  and  hand,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dabiouB  strife,  they  darkly  closed." 

As  tbe  result  of  tbe  former  encounter  bad  inspired 
Peter  with  tbe  utmost  confidence  in  bis  own  prowess  and  an 
overweening  contempt  for  bis  adversary,  so  it  bad  taught 
Philip  tbe  necessity  of  greater  caution  and  of  supplying  as 
far  as  possible  bis  want  of  strength  by  bis  superior  vigor  and 
endurance.  Yet  could  be  not  avoid  receiving  a  blow  or  two, 
which,  however,  as  they  did  not  reach  any  very  tender  part, 
in  nowise  diminished  either  his  strength  or  courage  ;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  Peter,  furious  at  this  unexpected  opposi- 
tion, grew  every  moment  more  unguarded.  But  not  to 
dwell  any  longer  on  a  scene  that  harmonizes  so  ill  with  tbe 
calm  and  peaceful  flow  of  our  narration,  suflSce  it  to  say  tbat 
this  long  and  hard-fought  battle  was  at  length  brought  to  a 
close  by  tbe  utter  discomfiture  of  Peter,  who  slunk  away 
from  tbe  field  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  and  trembling 
with  fatigue  and  passion,  so  tbat  be  could  hardly  stand. 
Half  tbe  boys  in  tbe  village  were  spectators  of  tbis  heroic 
combat,  tbat  surpassed  all  they  bad  ever  witnessed  in  tbe 
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spirit  and  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  contested  ;  and  for 
years  afterwards,  thej  used  to  refer  to  the  fight  between 
!rhil  Hastings  and  Pete  Redwood,  with  the  same  pride  and 
exultation  that  a  revolutionary  hero  displays  in  talking  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 

Colonel  Tolling  and  Squire  Buckle  had  also  watched 
the  progress  of  tbe  battle  with  the  greatest  ardor,  and  had 
laid  a  wager  on  the  result,  the  colonel  betting  two  to  one  on 
Peter.  The  squire  had  even  advanced  a  few  paces  from  the 
post-office  to  obtain  a  clearer  view ;  and  when  Dr.  Edgerly, 
who  just  then  passed  that  way,  was  about  to  separate  the  two 
combatants,  the  squire  interfered  and  begged  him  to  let 
things  take  their  natural  course,  as  otherwise  the  wager 
could  not  be  decided,  at  the  same  time  assuring  him  that 
the  boys  would  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  bit  of  a  tussle, 
and  would  be  better  friends  after  it  than  ever.  Indeed,  so 
far  was  the  squire  transported  by  this  exciting  spectacle,  that 
when  it  was  concluded  he  could  not  forbear  laying  hands 
on  the  colonel  and  challenging  him  to  a  wrestling  match; 
but  this  proposition  was  declined  with  so  much  haste  and 
trepidation  as  would  have  left  a  doubt  of  the  colonePs  cour- 
age, if  it  had  not  been  thoroughly  established  by  many  a 
great  and  famous  training,  where  the  tremendous  energy 
with  which  he  brandished  his  gleaming  sword  and  shouted 
on  his  staggering  followers,  showed  him  to  be  the  most  in- 
vincible hero  that  ever  bestraddled  a  watermelon. 

Peter  returned  home,  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
Philip  had  done  before ;  but  instead  of  betaking  himself  to 
the  barn  for  consolation,  he  went  directly,  toshow  himself  to  his 
father  and  mother,  either  because  he  was  sure  of  thus  arous- 
ing their  sympathy,  or  because  the  exceeding  frankness  and 
nobility  of  his  temper  rendered  him  totally  averse  to  any- 
thing like  deception. 

Deacon  Redwood  was  not  a  man  to  be  disturbed  by  tri- 
fles, or  to  break  out  into  foolish  and  unnecessary  exclama- 
tions. As  to  his  wife  on  the  other  hand,  amazement  kept 
her  dumb,  so  they  both  stared  at  Peter  without  speaking,  the 
deacon  amusing  himself  according  to  his  wont,  by  endeav- 
oring to  find  out  as  much  as  possible  before  proceeding  to 
direct  interrogation,  in  which,  in  this  instance,  he  would  have 
had  no  difficulty  if  he  could  have  thought  of  any  boy  large 
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enongh  and  daring  enough  to  occasion  the  phenomenon  be- 
fore him.  Peter  knew  his  father's  humor,  so  he  also  atood 
still  and  said  nothing. 

'*  Who  with  ?"  said  the  deacon. 

"Phil  Hastings,*'  replied  Peter. 

"  And  what,  may  I  ask,  was  the  occasion  of  this  mighty 
quarrel  ?  was  it  a  ball,  or  a  knife,  or  that  wonderful  thing 
called  honor,  or  was  it  simply  for  the  love  of  it  that  you 
have  been  pommeling  each  other  at  such  a  fashion  ?" 

Peter  reddened  a  little  at  this  question ;  but,  whether  be- 
cause he  felt  the  sarcasm,  or  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
without  criminating  Philip,  I  cannot  say  with  any  cprtainty, 
he  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  speaking  very 
rapidly,  "  Twasn't  my  fault  at  all ;  I  was  out  there  in  front 
of  the  post-office  with  some  other  fellers,  and  Phil  Hastings, 
he  come  along  and  stumped  me  to  fight ;  and  then  he  struck 
me,  and  I  struck  him,  and  so — and  so  we  had  to  fight  it 
out" 

"  I  might  ha'  known  it,"  cried  Mrs  Redwood ;  "  it's  that 
nasty  good-for-nothing  Phil  Hastings;  first  he  stole  my 
plums,  and  now  you  see  what  he's  done.  I  declare  it's 
shameful !  wonder  he  didn't  kill  him  and  done  with  it !  but 
ril  go  right  straight  over  to  the  widow's,  and  give  her  a 
piece  of  my  mind.  I'll  see  whether  such  doings  is  to  be 
permittt'd  in  Totem  well  any  longer ;  for  I'll  tell  you  what, 
either  that  boy  or  me  has  got  to  leave  this  village.  Shame- 
ful, shameful  !" 

'*  Now,  my  dear,  I  wouldn't  go  over  there  if  I  were  you, 
it  will  only  make  trouble." 

'*  And  suppose  it  does  make  trouble  ;  am  I  going  to  set 
still  and  see  my  own  child,  or  if  he  isn't  my  own  child  I 
love  him  better  than  some  that  do ;  but  you  never  cared  when 
he  stole  my  plums,  and  1  don't  believe  you'd  say  a  word  if 
he  should  set  the  house  on  fire  ;  and  it's  my  private  opinion 
he  will,  too,  some  o'  these  days.  But  I've  got  a  tongue  in  my 
head,  and  I  guess  I  know  hovv  to  use  it ;  so  come  along  Pe- 
ter this  minute  !'* 

"  Hadn't  you  better  let  me  ?" 

"  Well  I  I  don't  care  who  goes,  if  you  only  talk  up  to 
'em,  and  let  'em  know  we  ain't  agoing  to  be  imposed  upon ; 
but  you  are  always  so  dreadful  meechin  and  mealy  mouthed 
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about  every  thing.  I  know  they  think  'cause  my  folks  use'd 
to  live  down  to  White  Oaks,  that  I  ain't  as  good  as  they  be ; 
but  Aunt  Rebecca  needn't  carry  her  nose  so  high  for  all 
that;  everybody  knows  who  she  is.  But  are  you  going 
over  there  or  not  ?  'cause  if  you  ain't,  I  am." 

"  Yes !  I'm  going." 

"And,  Peter,  do  you  go  along  at  the  same  time,  so  they 
can  see  what  a  perfect  tantamount  that  Phil  Hastings  is." 

"  Oh  no  !  there's  no  need  of  his  going." 

Peter  looked  first  at  his  fatlier  and  then  at  his  mother, 
and,  as  usual,  decided  the  safest  way  was  to  obey  the  latter. 

The  deacon  proceeded  directly  to  the  Widow  Grant's, 
and  being  ushered  by  Mary  into  tlie  little  parlor,  requested 
to  see  both  the  ladies  as  soon  as  possible.  Aunt  Bethany 
instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  for  Mary's  account  had,  as 
she  said  thrown  her  into  a  dreadful  twitter;  but  Aunt  Re- 
becca did  not  make  her  appearance  for  full  one  minute  and  a 
quarter,  pailly  to  show  her  philosophic  indifference,  and 
partly  that  she  might  enter  with  becoming  dignity.  We 
are  bound  to  confess,  however,  that  even  she  started  a  little 
at  sight  of  Peter's  swollen  and  blood-stained  features,  and 
rubbed  her  eyes  as  if  to  convince  herself  that  what  she 
saw  had  an  actual  existence,  and  was  no  creation  of  a  disor- 
dered imagination. 

"  I  perceive,"  said  the  deacon,  "  that  you  are  shocked  at 
witnessmg  this  painful  spectacle,  and  perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong  in  thus  wounding  your  sensibilities.  I  certainly 
should  never  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  with  any  other 
lady ;  but  your  well-known  energy  and  strength  of  mind,  and 
I  believe  I  may  say  intrepidity  of  purpose,  encouraged  me 

to ^"     Here  the  deacon  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  Aunt 

Rebecca  began  to  purr  as  loud  a^^she  could  ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  testified  her  content  in  her  usual  way  by  slightly  draw- 
ing herself  up,  and  fixing  her  eyes  modestly  on  the  toe  of 
her  right  foot,  at  the  same  time  assuring  the  deacon  that 
he  had  done  perfectly  right,  though  she  confessed  she  was 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,"  said  the  deacon,  "  lest 
what  I  have  to  relate  should  seem  to  imply  a  doubt,  as  if  you 
had  not  displayed  your  customary  sagacity  in  a  matter  that 
requires  perhaps  more  of  those  qualities  than  almost  any 
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other.  But  this  is  a  matter  in  which  no  one  is  competent  to 
advise  you,  and  if  jou  have  failed,  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
else  could  have  succeeded." 

"  Well  sir  I"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  her  curiosity  painfully 
exasperated  by  this  mysterious  introduction,  ^  and  what  is  it 
in  which  I  have  failed,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  ?" 

"  I  don't  say  you  have  failed ;  I  only  say  if  you  have 
failed,  no  one  else  could  have  succeeded,  and  indeed,  I  believe 
you  have  done  all  that  could  be  done ;  but  there  are  some 
natures  so  stubborn  as  to  yield  neither  to  kindness  nor  se- 
verity. In  short,  if  Philip  Hastings  had  not  been  one  of  the 
worst  boys  in  the  world,  he  woiud  have  been  by  this  time 
the  very  best" 

"  Philip  Hastings !  and  what  has  he  been  doing  ? " 

^  Perhaps  you  won't  think  it  any  thing  so  very  bad ;  my 
feelings  as  a  father  may  have  warped  my  judgment ;  though 
I  must  say  that  before  this  thing  happened,  I  had  conceived 
the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  young  man,  and  even 
now " 

"But  you  don't  tell  us  what  it  is  he's  been  doing  1" 

"  Well,  if  I  must  undertake  this  unwelcome  office,  I  trust 
you  will  excuse  it,  though  I  would  rather  you  had  heard  it 
from  anyone  else  than  me.  But  you  see  the  condition  my 
son  is  in  V* 

Aunt  Rebecca  nodded  assent 

"  Well,  after  what  you  have  seen,  I  trust  no  farther  ex- 
planation is  necessary,  and  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you 
already  grasp  the  whole  merits  of  the  question.  But  who 
could  nave  expected  such  wickedness  in  one  so  young  ?  I 
have  always  prided  myself  on  my  skill  in  judging  of  char- 
acter, but  I  must  allow  that  in  this  instance  I  was  altogether 
wrong.  He's  a  very  remarkable  boy ;  don't  you  think  so, 
Mrs.  Grant?" 

"Why,  goodness  me!"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  "I  was 
never  so  struck  up  with  any  thing  in  my  life — ^it  seems  so 
strange — I  can't  imagine.  Phil  is  pretty  touchy,  to  be  sure, 
sometimes,  but  I  never  knew  him  to  do  any  thing  like  that; 
why,  it's  really  dreadful !  I  can't  for  the  life  o'  me  imagine 
what  could  ha'  possessed  him.  What  would  his  father  and 
mother  say  if  tney  was  to  hear  of  it  ?  They'd  think  we 
hadn't  been  taking  very  good  care  of  his  morals,  I'm  afraid." 
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"  Why,  how  you  talk !"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  "just  as 
if  we  had  power  to  change  the  heart  I  Tin  sure  every  thing 
has  been  done  that  could  be  done ;  and  if  it's  all  been  in 
vain,  no  one  has  any  ri^ht  to  blame  me.  For  my  part,  I'm 
not  at  all  surprised  at  wnat  has  happened ;  Fve  been  expect- 
ing something  like  it  every  day.  He  may  be  cunning 
enough  to  deceive  other  folks,  but  he  can't  deceive  me.  I've 
seen  how  it  would  be  from  the  commencement ;  and  the 
very  first  time  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  that  boy,  I  knew  him  just 
as  well  exactly  as  I  do  now.  I  told  sister  Bethany  then,  we 
should  have  trouble  with  him  some  time  or  other ;  but  she'd 
never  believe  me,  and  now  I  hope  she's  satisfied." 

"  Well,"  said  the  deacon,  *'  I  must  confess  he  was  too 
much  for  me,  but  I  believe  nothing  escapes  your  penetration. 
But  what  course  do  you  propose  to  pursue  ?  You  would 
hardly,  I  should  suppose,  have  resolution  sufficient  to  send 
him  back  to  his  parents  9" 

^^  Indeed  1  but  I  have  though ;  for  my  part,  sister,  I  think 
that's  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do,  and  the  sooner  it's 
done  the  better." 

"  Well,"  replied  Aunt  Bethany,  "  I  spose  you're  right, 
though  he's  been  here  so  long  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  his 
going  away,  and  he's  been  such  a  good  boy,  too  I"  and  the 
good  lady  took  off  her  spectacles  to  wipe  away  the  tears 
that,  bore  silent  witness  to  the  virtues  of  our  hero. 

^  I  suppose  you  will  write  to  his  father  to-morrow  ?" 
suggested  the  deacon. 

**I  shall  write  to-night!"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  who- 
ever had  heard  her,  would  have  needed  no  farther  descrip- 
tion in  order  to  understand  her  whole  character. 

This  difficulty  being  thus  disposed  of,  the  deacon  gav« 
Peter  permission  to  return  home,  but  remained  himself  a 
while  longer,  to  discuss  certain  matters  in  which  Aunt  Re- 
becca was  more  interested  than  perhaps  any  other.  And 
indeed,  the  subject  to  which  she  now  led  the  conversation, 
and  which  was  no  less  than  the  religious  character  of  her 
acQuaiutance,  must  be  allowed  by  all  right-minded  persons 
to  be  second  in  importance  to  only  one  other,  and  that  is  the 
religious  character  of  ourselves.  The  great  mistake  that  too 
many  here  fall  into,  is  not  in  over-estimating  the  former  of 
these  interests,  but  in  supposing  that  any  degree  of  attention 
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to  that  will  justify  the  total  neglect  of  the  other.  I  would 
not,  however,  be  thought  to  imply  that  Aunt  Rebecca  was 
guilty  of  indulging  in  so  dangerous  a  chanty.  I  have  sadly 
misrepresented  the  character  of  this  good  lady,  if  the  reader 
BUfiposes  from  any  thing  he  has  found  in  this  history,  that 
hypocrisy  or  insincerity  formed  any  part  of  her  disposition. 
Her  little  innocent  strategems  could  not  impose  upon  a 
lamb,  and  even  her  attempts  at  deception  only  betrayed  her 
ingrain  honesty.  If  she  ever  succeeded  in  deceiving  any 
one,  it  was  in  making  them  believe  that  she  was  a  great 
deal  worse  than  she  really  was;  for,  except  the  infirmity  of 
her  temper,  and  perhaps  a  little  touch  of  envy,  there  v/ere 
few  persons  easier  to  get  along  with  than  Aunt  Rebecca. 
Finally,  we  must  remember  that  she  was  the  sister  of  Aunt 
Bethany,  and  was,  after  all,  not  so  very  unlike  her  as  the 
short-sighted  gossips  of  the  village  were  wont  to  imagine. 
DcHcon  Redwood  knew  her  better  when  he  said  that  there 
wasn't  a  hair  to  choose  between  them,  and  that  he  could 
play  on  one  as  easy  as  on  the  other,  only  in  a  different  key. 
The  deacon  was  the  only  one  who  had  sufficient  penetration 
to  make  this  discovery,  and  he  had  made  such  excellent  use 
of  it  that  Aunt  Rebecca  treated  him  with  greater  respect, 
and  allowed  him  to  have  greater  influence  on  her  conduct 
and  opinion  than  all  the  rest  of  Totemwell  put  together, 
Squire  Moody  not  excepted. 

The  fear  with  which  Squire  Moody  inspired  Aunt  Re- 
becca was  in  itself  the  very  reason  why  she  had  so  little 
regard  for  his  opinion.  It  alarmed  her  pride,  aroused  her 
jealousy,  and  drove  her  at  once  into  opposition.  When  in 
his  presence,  she  acted  all  the  while  like  a  prudent  general 
in  an  enemy's  country,  who  is  constantly  on  the  offensive, 
and  never  relaxes  his  vigilance  for  a  moment,  for  fear  of  a 
surprise.  To  use  a  more  homely  illustration,  he  could  not 
come  near  her  but  her  back  was  up  in  an  instant. 

Like  as  the  sleek  grimalkin,  reposing  on  the  warm  rug, 
gazes  placidly  into  the  fire,  and  meditates  with  aldermanic 
complacency  on  the  plump  mouse,  on  whose  tender  limbs 
she  has  feasted ;  but  if  perchance  Watch  or  Towser  stalks 
into  the  apartment,  instantly  she  quits  her  recumbent  posi- 
tion, rouses  all  her  slumbering  powers,  erects  her  back  into 
an  arch  of  prophetic  triumph,  and  spits  defiance  at  the  in- 
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trader,  so  did  Aunt  Rebecca  gather  herself  together,  and 
stand  boldlj  on  the  defensive  at  the  approach  of  Squire 
Moodj. 

But  if,  in  this  posture  of  affairs,  some  gentle  maiden  sends 
Towser  back  to  the  kennel,  and,  stooping  down,  strokes 
with  softest  hand  the  back  of  her  favorite,  while  she  mur- 
murs, "  Poor  kitty,  poor  kitty,"  the  sagacious  animal,  grate- 
ful for  her  caresses,  smooths  her  ruffled  spirits  and  sinks 
luxuriously  back  to  her  ^ dolee farnimie^^  purring  forth  the 
while  her  appreciation  of  that  delicious  flattery,  so  did  Aunt 
Rebecca  under  the  deacon's  skillful  manipulation. 

As  he  himself  was  almost  entirely  free  from  vanity,  so  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  flattering  that  of  the  lady.  He  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  leave  her  in  full  and  comfortable  conscious- 
ness of  her  own  fancied  superiority,  provided  he  carried  off 
all  the  fruits  of  victory — ^unlike  some  shallow  and  conceited 
disputants  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  in  their  anxiety  to  dis- 
play their  own  talents  and  obtain  the  admiration  of  their 
opponent,  lose  sight  of  the  real  object  of  pursuit.  Such, 
however,  are  almost  always  sure  to  miss  their  aim;  for, 
nothing  gives  us  so  low  an  opinion  of  another's  understand- 
ing, as  his  having  got  the  better  of  us  in  an  argument 

"  Don't  you  think  there  has  been  some  increase  of  inter- 
est among  our  people  lately  ? "  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  with  an 
abruptness  that  was  not  unusual  to  her,  and  which  often  left 
her  hearers  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  subject  of  her 
inquiry. 

**A  very  decided  increase,"  said  the  deacon. 

"  I  wish  Squire  Buckle  could  be  brought  to  feel  a  little 
more  serious  m  such  matters.  His  way  of  speaking,  I'm 
afraid,  exerts  a  bad  influence  upon  the  younger  members. 
And  we  can  hardly  expect  the  world  to  respect  religion, 
while  they  see — " 

**Yes,  ma'am,  as  you  say,  a  lukewarm  professor  is  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  church." 

"  Exactly ;  and  I'm  afraid  there  are  too  many  such  now- 
a-days.  There's  Colonel  Totling — I  could  hardly  believe  it, 
but  they  say  he's  given  up  family  prayers.  I  really  don't 
see,  for  my  part,  as  such  men  are  any  better  than  Squire 
Moody,  and  twenty  others,  who  make  no  pretensions  to 
religion.    Don't  you  think,  Deacon  Redwood,  that  it  might 
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hare  some  influence  if  you  was  to  reason  with  them  faith- 
fully on  this  subject  ?  ^ 

"  I  have  done  so  more  than  once  ;  but  it's  of  no  use ; 
the  colonel  hears  all  I  have  to  say  with  the  coldest  indiffer- 
ence, and  Squire  Buckle  either  laughs  it  all  off  or  flies  into 
a  passion." 

*' Perhaps,''  said  Aunt  Bethany,  ''you  haint  gone  the 
right  way  to  work ;  the  squire,  you  know,  is  dreadful  touchy 
and  pertic'ler,  and  maybe  don't  like  to  be  spoken  to  afore 
folks." 

"  It  is  hardly  becoming  in  you,  sister  Bethany,  to  advise 
Deacon  Redwood  in  such  matters ;  he  has  probably  done  all 
for  the  best  And  what  if  Squire  Buckle  is  passionate,  and 
doesn't  like  to  be  spoken  to  in  the  presence  of  others — that 
is  the  very  reason  ne  should  learn  humility,  but  no  reason 
at  all  why  we  should  shiink  from  performing  what  we  know 
to  be  a  duty." 

There  was  no  compromise  about  Aunt  Rebecca.  She 
scorned  all  conciliatory  and  half-way  measures,  in  which 
she  insisted  the  devil  always  got  the  advantage.  She  could 
not  catch  men  with  guile,  nor  become  all  things  to  all.  She 
was  always  herself;  ner  faith  was  rectangular;  her  rule  of 
conduct  straight  and  indivertible.  She  was  never  perplexed 
with  doubts  or  misgivings,  and  was  of  course  free  from  that 
weakness  and  vacillation  of  purpose  that  too  often  mar  the 
most  splendid  talents.  There  was  a  completeness,  a  finish, 
about  all  her  mental  and  moral  habits,  that  gave  her  the 
most  compact  energy ;  and  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
her  powers  were  contracted,  it  was  from  that  very  circum- 
stance that  they  derived  their  extraordinary  force. 

After  an  hour  spent  in  the  above  conversation,  the  deacon 
took  his  departure,  nighly  satisfied  at  the  result  of  his  negotia- 
tion. He  had  not,  however,  so  much  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  on  his  ingenuity  as  he  supposed,  for  Aunt  Rebecca 
had  been  for  some  time  thinking  of  doing  the  very  thing  he 
had  so  cautiously  suggested.  Though  it  would  not  have  been 
safe  for  any  one  else  to  have  even  hinted  such  a  suspicion, 
her  peace  had  been  of  late  disturbed  by  an  uneasy  conscious- 
ness that,  after  all,  she  did  not  understand  Philip's  character 
quite  so  well  as  she  supposed.  There  had  been  already 
several  trials  of  strength  between  them :  she  had  conquered, 
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it  is  trae ;  but  sbe  could  not  help  feeling  that  a  few  more 
such  victories  would  prove  her  rum.  Philip  had  even  gone 
80  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  laugh  in  her  face,  and  all  her 
assumption  of  dignity  having  only  made  the  matter  worse, 
she  had  been  compelled  to  save  her  credit  by  thrusting  him 
into  the  closet.  But  as  he  was  fast  growing  too  old  for  such 
summary  extinguishment,  and  there  was  no  knowing  how 
soon  he  might  emancipate  himself  from  her  control  alto- 
gfther,  the  safest  way  was  to  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as 
possible;  and  this  last  affair  confirming  her  resolution,  she 
wrote  the  same  evening  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hastings,  politely 
requesting  him  to  relieve  herself  and  sister  from  the  farther 
responsibility  of  his  son's  education. 

The  mail  travel-d  slowly  in  those  days,  and  it  was  more 
than  a  week  before  she  received  an  answer.  The  family 
were  at  dinner  when  Aunt  Rebecca  informed  Philip  of  his 
approaching  departure.  He  was  apparently  very  little 
afiected  by  this  announcement ;  but  Mary  no  sooner  found 
that  Aunt  Rebecca  was  in  earnest,  and  that  Philip  was  to 
leave  her  in  a  few  days,  perhaps  forever,  than  she  lost  all 
appetite  for  her  dinner,  and  sat  looking  alternately  at  him 
and  Aunt  Rebecca,  the  perfect  picture  of  astonishment  and 
dismay. 

^*  Oh,  Phil ! ''  she  cried,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone 
together,  ^^  how  can  you  go  away  and  leave  me  so,  when 
you  know  there's  nobody  else  in  the  world  I  love  half  so 
well  as  you." 

"  Hut  you  know  I  can't  help  it" 

''  Why,  what's  the  reason  Aunt  Rebecca  is  going  to  send 
you  away  ? " 

**  I  don't  know,  Fm  sure ;  I  never  heard  a  word  about 
it  till  to-day." 

^'  Perhaps  you've  been  doing  some  thing  or  other  she 
didn't  like?" 

"No,  I  havn't;  not  very  lately,  at  any  rate." 

"  Oh,  Phil  1  don't  you  remember  you've  been  fighting  ? " 

"  Well,  'spose  I  have— what  of  that  ? " 

**  Why,  you  know  it's  very  wicked  to  fight" 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Why,  don't  you  remember?  —  *  Let  dogs  delight' " 
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"  Well,  I  couldn't  help  it,  and  I  don't  care.  Philip  Red- 
wood is  the  ugliest  fellow  I  ever  saw." 

**  Well,  I  don't  like  him  very  well ;  and  I  don't  think 
he's  very  polite,  either." 

"Why  not?" 

^  Oh,  he  calls  me  Moll,  and  only  last  Sunday  he  said  I 
was  a  minx." 

^  Minx !  what's  that  ? "  said  Philip,  laughing  slyly. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I'xpect  he  meant  something 
about  my  new  shoes." 

"Well,"  returned  Philip,  still  laughing,  "if  he  called 
yon  minx,  Fm  very  glad  I  gave  him  such  a  thrashing ;  but 
perhaps  Fd  better  go  now  and  give  him  another  ? " 

"Oh,  no!  I  don't  mind  it  a  bit,  if  he  does  call  me 
names;  but  do  you  think  you  shall  ever  come  back  to 
Totemwell,  after  you  go  home  ? " 

"  I  don't  know',  I'm  sure ;  but  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I 
did,  some  o'  these  days." 

Mary  was  now  silent  for  several  minutes ;  when  all  at 
once,  with  great  animation,  she  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Phil !  don't 
you  want  my  doll  to  carry  with  you  ? " 

"What!   Angelina?" 

"Yes!" 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  that  you'd  give  me  Angelina  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  would,  if  you  wanted  her." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  loved  her  better'n  any  thing  else 
in  the  world." 

"Well,  so  I  do ;  but  I'd  rather  you'd  have  her." 

"Fm  afraid  she'd  be  homesick,"  said  Philip,  again 
laughing,  but  very  gently,  "if  I  should  take  her;  for  I 
shouldn't  know  how  to  take  care  of  her  very  well ;  besides, 
you  know,  Fm  going  to  college  bimeby." 

"  Are  you  going  to  college  ? " 

"  Yes,  soon  as  I'm  old  enough." 

"Aintyou'fraid?" 

"  'Fraid !  no  1  not  a  bit !  What  is  there  to  be  afraid  of?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know;  but  a  college  is  such  a  dreadful 
place !    Fm  sure  I  should  be  frightened  almost  to  death. 
But  Phil,  there's  one  thing  I  want  to  know — shall  you  ever 
think  of  me  after  you  get  home  ? " 
"To  be  sure,  I  shall." 
9 
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"How  often!" 

**  *  How  often ! '  oh,  I  don't  know :  as  oft 
once  a  week.** 

"Not  oftener  than  that!  whjl  I  shall 
every  day  P 

"  Well  I  you  know  you  won't  have  so  much 
besides,  when  I  do  think,  I  shall  think  ever 
tell  yon.    And  sometimes  I  shall  take  a  whol< 
do  any  thing  else." 

"  Well  I  that  '11  be  real  funny ;  but  don't  h 
it  any  more  just  now,  for  it  makes  me  feel  sc 
know  what  to  do.  But  Phil,  suppose  any  thin 
pen  to  you,  i^you  should  be  sick,  or  any  thing 
should  I  find  It  out?" 

"  Why  1  should  you  want  to  know  t" 

"  Yes  I  to  be  sure  I  should."  -^  ' 

"What  for?" 

"  Oh !  I  should  want  to  know,  so  as  to  be    . 
you  were,  and  then  I  should  want  to  pray  for 

"  Pray  for  me  I  why  I  are  you  going  to  j    ^  .«*  ^,v  . 

"  Oh  yes  1  every  day." 

"  Well  I  let  me  think — oh  1  I  know  now,  you  remember 
that  apple  tree  I  set  out  in  the  garden  two  or  three  years 
ago." 

"Yes." 

"  Well  1  after  Fm  gone,  if  you  ever  want  to  know  how 
Fm  getting  along,  you  go  and  look  at  that  tree ;  and  if  its 
tall  and  straight  and  handsome,  you  may  be  sure  Fm  well 
and  happy ;  but  if  its  crooked  and  stunted,  then  you  may 
know  tnat  Fm  sick  or  that  something  is  the  matter  with  me. 
And  if  it  dies,  you  may  be  sure  I  am  dead  too." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"  Yes  1  to  be  sure  I  am ;  don't  you  remember  that  story 
I  told  you  about  the  two  brothers,  and  the  knives  they 
stuck  into  the  tree  so  as  to  know  how  the  other  was  getting 
along?" 

"  Yes  I  but  I  didn't  suppose  it  was  true." 

"  No  I  but  this  case  is  different ;  for  this  tree,  you  know, 
is  my  own ;  I  planted  it  myself,  and  it  would  be  strauffe 
enough  if  it  wasn't  sick  and  unhappy  when  I  was.  It  womd 
be  the  most  ungrateful  tree  I  ever  saw." 
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^  Let's  go  and  look  at  it,  and  see  how  it  looks  now, 
and—" 

'^And  bid  it  good  bje  I  so  let's  I  Oh  I  I  begin  to  feel  so 
sonyP 

The  next  morning,  the  same  wagon  in  which  Philip  had 
first  arrived  in  the  village,  rattled  up  to  the  door ;  the  old 
horse-hair  trunk,  older  than  ever,  was  strapped  on  behind, 
very  reluctantly  Philip  thought ;  but  there  was  a  mist  be- 
fore his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  see  very  clearly. 

"^  Come  in  here  a  moment,"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  beckon- 
ing Philip  into  the  front  parlor,  ^  I  have  a  message  to  send 
to  your  father."  She  shut  the  door :  the  next  moment  he 
was  folded  in  her  embrace,  and  he  felt  a  warm  kiss  upon  his 
forehead.  ^  Be  a  good  boy  Philip,  and  don't  forget  Aunt 
Rebecca  I  there  I"  and  Aunt  Rebecca  walked  out  again  into 
the  entry,  as  cold  and  statuesque  as  ever.  The  rest  of  the 
fiunily  made  their  good-bye's  so  long  that  the  driver  grew 
impatient ;  but  at  last  Philip  tore  himself  away,  and  climbed 
into  his  seat :  smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheels, 
the  boys,  who  had  assembled  to  witness  his  departure,  shouted 
their  mrewell ;  and  in  this  triumphant  sort  our  hero  set  out 
from  Totemwell,  leaving  Aunt  Rebecca  framed  sadly  in  the 
doorway  where  he  had  first  seen  her  five  long  and  happy 
years  before. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


A  BRUF  AOOOUNT  of  what  OCOURRBD  IV  TOTEMWELL  DU- 
KINO  THB  8KVSN  TXAB8  THAT  FOLLOWED  THE  DEPARTURE 
OF  OITR  HERO. 

As  the  pleasure-Beeking  traveler  journeying  through  a 
country  which  he  has  never  seen  before,  comes  now  and 
then  to  a  place  where  two  roads  meet,  and  knowing  not 
which  to  choose,  wishes  he  could  divide  himself  so  as  to  see 
both  at  once,  but  finally  takes  the  first  that  offers,  determined^ 
if  he  ever  have  an  opportunity,  to  return  and  trace  out  the 
other  also ;  so  we,  having  reached  a  fork  in  our  story,  and 
seeing  that  the  paths  diver^  so  widely  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly straddle  from  one  to  the  other,  are  compelled  to  make 
the  like  difficult  selection.  The  difficulty  in  our  case,  is  all 
the  greater  from  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  which- 
ever we  choose,  we  find  it  necessary  to  separate  firom  a  part 
of  our  company,  and  to  say  good  bye,  either  to  our  hero  or 
to  all  the  rest  of  our  fellow  travelers,  who,  henceforth  jour- 
neying in  different  directions,  will  encounter  diverse  fortunes 
and  adventures,  all  perhaps  equally  interesting  and  worthy  a 
place  in  this  impartial  history,  ft  may  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
but  one  course  were  open  to  us,  and  as  if  we  were  bound, 
without  the  least  regard  to  our  other  associates,  to  accom- 
pany our  hero  in  all  his  wanderings ;  like  those  good  na- 
tured  deities  mentioned  by  the  old  writers,  who  seem  to  have 
had  nothing  else  to  do,  than  to  foUow  all  over  the  world  the 
lucky  mortal  to  whom  they  had  taken  a  fancy,  that  they 
might  be  always  on  hand,  to  deliver  him  fix)m  those  dangers 
into  which,  as  if  reiving  on  their  assistance,  he  was  so  con- 
stantly and  needlessly  plunging. 

But  we  view  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light ;  and 
having  brought  our  hero  thus  far  in  safety,  shall  now  leave 
him  for  a  while  to  shift  for  himself;  in  order  that  he  may 
acquire  betimes  that  hardihood  and  self-reliance  in  which  he 
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is  80  wofulty  deficient,  and  without  which,  all  our  friendly 
guidance  and  protection,  would  be  in  vain. 

With  this  preamble  we  return  to  Mary,  whom  we  left 
watching  first  the  wagon,  and,  when  that  was  no  longer  vis- 
ible, the  cloud  of  dust  in  which  Philip  was  rapt  from 
her  sight.  When  at  last,  to  use  her  own  touching  expres- 
sion, **  he  was  all  gone,"  and  when  the  unnatural  strength 
communicated  by  the  bustle  of  departure,  and  the  necessity 
of  action  had  given  place  to  the  weakness  that  usually  fol- 
lows such  excitement,  she  went  back  into  the  house,  that  had 
never  before  looked  so  gloomy,  and  hiding  her  face  in  Aunt 
Bethany's  lap,  gave  herself  up  to  her  first  great  sorrow. 

And  to  be  sure,  it  was  astonishing  how  gloomy  and  des- 
olate the  old  house  seemed  after  Philip  had  left  it,  and  how 
every  article  of  furniture,  from  the  magisterial,  puritanic 
clock,  to  the  little  gossiping  three-legged  stool  in  the  comer 
of  the  fire-place,  seemed  to  sympathize  in  the  general  pros- 
tration. And  who  is  there  that  has  not  seen  the  like  ?  Let 
but  a  single  member  of  a  family  be  taken  from  it,  and  how 
disproportioned  is  the  vacancy  produced  by  his  departure 
to  the  space  he  had  really  occupied  !  While  he  is  with  us, 
he  is  present  but  at  a  single  point ;  but  when  he  is  gone,  his 
absence  haunts  every  place  at  once.  In  other  words,  he  is 
negatively  omnipresent.  So  Mary,  hunting  from  chamber 
to  chamber,  from  the  house  to  the  garden,  and  from  the 
garden  to  the  bam,  missed  Philip  more  and  more  at  every 
step.  Instead  of  losing  a  single  Philip,  she  seemed  to  her- 
self to  have  lost  a  hundred. 

Aunt  Bethany's  placid  face  wore  an  expression  of  deci- 
ded melancholy ;  more  than  once  she  dropped  her  knitting 
to  ^ve  by  her  hands  greater  emphasis  to  the  declaration,  that 
reiuly  she'd  no  idea  she'd  ha'  felt  so  bad — that  she  didn't 
know  as  she'd  ever  been  so  flustrated  by  any  thing  in  her  life, 
never  at  any  rate  since  she  lost  her  poor  dear  Joshua — and 
that  really  she  was  afraid  she  didn't  feel  quite  so  reconciled 
to  it  as  she  ought 

Aunt  Rebecca  hardly  said  a  word  the  whole  day,  and 
was  evidently  in  very  ill  humor ;  but  she  gave  no  other  sign 
of  feeling  except  once,  when  she  snubbed  Aunt  Bethany  for 
taking  on  so,  as  she  called  it,  when  she  knew  just  as  well  as 
could  be  that  it  wouldn't  do  the  least  good.     After  dinner, 
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she  sent  Mary  off  to  Squire  Moody's,  declaring  that  she 
couldn't  bear  to  see  such  a  long  face  any  longer,  and  that 
she  needn't  come  home  till  she  was  in  a  more  sociable  hu- 
mor like  other  folks. 

^  Poor  thing  1"  she  said,  ^  how  she  must  miss  him,  to  be 
sure !  it  '11  be  dreadful  lonely  after  she's  gone,  but  it  'ill  do 
her  good,  and  I  ought  not  to  grudge  her  a  little  happiness; 
and  then,  it  'ill  vex  Bethany ;  yes  fril  let  her  go  1" 

Mary  remained  several  days  at  Squire  Moody's,  where 
the  change  of  scene  and  the  society  of  the  young  people, 
acting  on  her  elastic  temper,  gradually  dispelled  the  melan- 
choly occasioned  by  Philip's  departure.  The  gap  he  had 
left  behind  him  was  soon  grown  over,  and  the  little  world  of 
Totemwell  continued  to  vegetate  in  its  former  sluggish  tran- 
quillity. For  several  years  nothing  occurred  to  interest  the 
reader,  except  the  marriage  of  Dr  Edgerly  and  Margaret 
Bennett.  It  was  with  many  misgivings  that  the  doctor 
ventured  on  this  important  step.  After  long  buffeting  on 
the  stormy  sea  of  passion,  he  had  at  length,  though  with 
sails  and  tackle  torn,  found  shelter  in  the  quiet  harbor  of 
indifference  ;  and  he  naturally  shrank  from  exposing  himself 
again  to  the  chances  of  shipwreck. 

Besides,  Dr.  Edgerly,  though  one  of  the  most  simple, 
minded  of  men,  was  not  entirely  free  from  the  common  weak- 
nesses of  humanity.  He  had  actually  lamented  the  loss  of 
his  first  love  with  a  keenness  of  sensibility  known  but  to 
few.  Unconsciously,  he  had  affected  to  feel  even  more  than 
he  really  did — he  had  made  a  sort  of  idol  of  his  grief,  en- 
tertained it  with  an  excess  of  hospitality  with  his  choicest 
meditations,  and  thus  prevailed  upon  it  to  remain  with  him 
longer  than  it  would  nave  done  if  left  to  itself.  He  had 
even  come  to  indulge  a  certain  pride  or  vanity  in  his  con- 
tinued sorrow,  and  shrank  from  such  an  open  disavowid  of 
it  as  would  be  implied  by  a  second  engagement 

But  all  these  feelings  gradually  wore  off  before  the  tru- 
ly excellent  qualities  of  Margaret  She  was  extremely  af- 
fectionate, with  a  very  humble  sense  of  her  own  merits ;  and 
more  than  all,  she  loved  him  with  all  the  devotedness  he 
could  desire.  Her  very  deficiences  were  in  her  favor,  since, 
by  affording  no  room  for  rivalry  between  her  and  Fanny, 
they  prevented  that  morbid  jealou^  which  he  would  have 
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felt  towards  anyone  who  presumed  to  claim  an  equal 
share  in  his  affections.  Though  nothing  had  ever 
been  sud  on  this  subject,  Margaret  was  fully  aware  of  this 
peculiarity,  and  wisely,  or  rather  I  should  say  instinctively, 
abstained  from  every  expression  of  that  feeling  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  love — the  feeling  that  nothing  can  stand  be- 
tween us  and  the  beloved  object,  or  cool  the  warmth  of  his 
affections  by  its  cold  shadow.  She  was  content  to  know  that 
her  husband  loved  her  far  better  than  he  was  willing  to  al- 
low; and  she  trusted  to  the  effect  of  time  to  remove  even 
this  slight  obstacle  to  their  perfect  union.  One  evening  a 
few  weeks  after  her  first  confinement,  as  they  were  sitting 
together  in  their  neat  little  kitchen,  or  parlor,  or  par- 
lor-kitchen, the  doctor,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  a  brown  study,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Well  1  my 
dear,  seems  to  me  it*s  about  time  for  us  to  be  think- 
ing of  a  name  for  the  little  bit  of  Eve's  flesh  there  in 
the  comer.  Poor  thing  1  we've  little  else  to  give  her ;  so 
it  should  be  a  good  one.     What  do  you  say  to  Serafina  ?" 

His  wife  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  replied,  hesita- 
ting, and  with  a  conscious  blush,  '^  IVe  been  thinking  of  the 
same  thing,  and  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to  have  her 
called  Fanny." 

The  doctor  nodded  three  little  nods  at  this,  in  token 
that  he  understood  and  appreciated  her  sensibility;  and  then 
with  a  look  and  tone  that  stirred  her  heart  to  the  bottom, 
and  made  her  blush  still  more  deeply  than  before,  ex- 
claimed, "  No  1  no !  that  will  never  do ;  the  next  one  if  it 
is  a  girl,  shall  be  called  Fanny ;  but  my  eldest  daughter 
shall  have  the  name  of  her  mother.  I  am  sure  she  can 
never  find  a  better.  Don't  cry,  my  dear,"  he  added,  rising 
and  bending  over  her,  "  you  are  my  wife,  first,  last,  only — 
I  would  not  change  you  for  any  one  on  earth — ^no  1  nor  in 
heaven."  He  kissed  her  again  and  again,  then  going  to  the 
cradle  that  she  might  have  time  to  dry  her  tears,  he  stooped 
down  and  pretended  to  be  busy  in  drawing  the  cover  more 
carefully  over  the  sleeping  infant,  that,  though  still  sleep- 
ing soundly  and  unconscious,  had  just  given  its  mother  a 
pang  of  happiness  that  she  thought  repaid  her  a  thousand- 
fold for  all  she  had  suffered  on  its  account 

Miss  Lavinia,  after  her  disappointment  with  Mr.  Pease, 
turned  her  wishes  towards  Colonel  Totling.    She  had  stood 
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up  with  him  at  Margaret's  wedding,  and  having  made  so 
auspicious  a  heginning,  would  probably  have  ended  by 
standing  up  with  him  a  second  time,  if  China  had  not  in- 
terfered. But  on  his  first  visit,  Mrs.  Buckle  put  into  his 
hands  the  famous  mug.  He  received  it  with  profound  ven- 
eration, and  having  peeped  into  the  inside,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  identical  well  where  truth  drowned  herself  so  many 
years  ago,  and  having  examined  with  microscopic  vision, 
the  place  where  the  handle  had  been  stuck  on,  and  admired 
the  ingenuity,  with  which  the  several  other  fractures  had 
been  repaired,  he  was  about  to  replace  it  on  the  mantle 
piece,  when,  unluckily,  it  slipped  from  his  hands,  and  was 
dashed  into  twenty  pieces  on  the  floor. 

"  Well  1"  cried  the  colonel,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  care- 
lessness 9  I  declare,  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons ;  but  never 
mind,  I'll  get  you  another  exactly  like  it^  if  I  have  to  go  to 
Boston  on  purpose  1" 

^  Oh  my  soul  and  body  I"  cried  Mrs.  Buckle,  holding  up 
her  hands,  ^'  if  there  isn't  that  mug  smashed  into  a  thousand 
pieces.  An'  what  good  do  vou  suppose  a  new  one  '11  do 
me  ?  Why  1  I  wouldn't  ha'  had  that  broke  for  fiftv  mugs  9 
An'  after  Fve  kep  it  so  long  1  oh  lordy !  lordy  1"  and  down  she 
went  on  her  knees,  and  commenced  picking  up  the  frag- 
ments, sighing  like  a  furnace,  and  handling  each  as  tenderly 
as  if  they  had  been  the  limbs  of  an  only  child. 

If  she  had  been  less  absorbed  in  this  melancholy  duty, 
she  could  hardly  have  &iled  to  notice  the  colonel's  exulta- 
tion, which  indeed  he  made  little  effort  to  conceal,  and 
which  would  at  once  have  shown  her  the  perfidious  cruelty 
of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

He  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  success  of  this  inno- 
cent stratagem,  that  he  kept  laughing  to  himself,  all  the  way 
home ;  and  the  next  Sunday,  happening  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  sermon,  to  turn  his  eye  towards  the  pew  occupied  by 
Squire  Buckle,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  fit 
of  coughing,  which  lasted  so  long  that  it  drew  upon  him 
the  attention  of  the  whole  congr^ation,  and  at  one  time 
threatened  fully  to  avenge  Mrs.  Buckle,  for  the  irreparable 
injury  she  had  suffered  at  his  hands.  The  following  Thurs- 
day, the  colonel,  dressed  in  his  best^  again  presented  himself 
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at  the  squire's ;  finally  resolved  to  make  an  offer  of  his  hand 
and  heart,  and  all  the  appurtenances  thereto  belonging,  to  Miss 
Lavinia,  to  have  and  tohold  the  same  in  perpetual  and  undis- 
puted possession;  but  hardly  had  betaken  his  seat,  and  exchan- 
ged the  usual  salutations,  when  Mrs.  Buckle  came  bustling  into 
the  room,  holding  up  before  his  astonished  eyes,  the  very 
mug  that  he  had  last  seen  lying  in  fragments  at  his  feet,  and 
which  he  supposed  was  then  utterly  annihilated,  beyond  all 
possibility  of  redemption.  As  Macbeth  started  at  sight  of 
Banquo's  blood-boltered  ghost  which  would  not  down  at 
his  bidding ;  or  as  Satan  in  the  garden  knew  his  mounted 
sign  aloft,  and  fled,  and  with  him  fled  the  shades  of  night, 
so  started  the  colonel  at  the  resurrection  of  the  fatal  china ; 
he  rec(^ized  the  hand  of  fate  and  fled,  and  with  him  fled 
the  hopes  of  Miss  Lavinia. 

On  such  insignificant  trifles,  hangs  the  fate  of  mortals; 
she  had  saved  her  mug,  but  lost  her  lover  ;  and  by  making 
one  of  twenty  pieces  of  crockery,  she  missed  her  chance  of 
being  made  one  with  the  colonel.  Finding  him  obdurate 
in  his  resolution,  she  also  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  matri- 
mony ;  or,  as  she  herself  declared,  became  firmly  and  indis- 
solubly  wedded  to  the  muses ;  though  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
that  could  be,  as  none  of  the  whole  number  was  ever  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  which  is  undoubtedly, 
the  reason  why  women  gener^ly  have  met  with  such  indif- 
ferent success  in  science  and  literature. 

However,  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  were  in  no  long 
time  visible,  in  certain  sonnets  and  similar  scraps  of  poetry, 
of  the  sort  usually  denominated  fugitive,  that  first  appeared 
in  a  comer  of  a  newspaper  in  an  adjoining  town.  Very 
fugitive  indeed  they  were,  as  the  slave  law  so  called,  and  at 
the  same  time  scarcely  able  to  go  alone,  being  sadly  troub- 
led with  the  rickets,  and  otherwise  in  an  ailing  and  weakly 
condition,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  sur- 
vive a  twelvemonth ;  yet  Miss  Lavinia,  or  as  we  should  now 
say,  Mrs.  Lavinia,  regarded  these  puny  and  deformed  nurs- 
lings with  as  much  maternal  pride  and  affection  as  if  they 
had  been  the  minions  of  their  race  ;  a  truly  admirable  pro- 
vision of  nature  which  has  thus  preserved  and  given  to  the 
world  many  a  full-grown  and  well-proportioned  poem,  ro- 
mance, history,  or  what-not,  which  would  otherwise  have 
9* 
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perished  in  its  infancy,  and  been  forever  loet  to  the  critics 
and  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Still  more  curious  and  gratifjdng  was  it  to  see  the  fond- 
ness of  the  doting  grandmother.  In  the  bottom  of  her 
work-basket,  among  spools  of  thread,  balls  of  silk  and  yarn 
and  tape  and  worsted,  and  a  host  of  kindred  articles,  Mrs. 
Buckle  constantly  carried,  wherever  she  went,  one  or  more  of 
her  daughter's  effusions,  which  she  read  on  an  average  three 
times  a  day,  and  admired  all  the  more  because  she  could 
not  understand  them.  But  no  one  else  was  equal  to  such 
an  undertaking ;  and  Mrs.  Lavinia,  after  writing  vigorously 
for  several  months,  without  producing  a  sensation,  had  be- 
gun to  despair,  when  fortunately  falhng  into  the  hand^  of  a 
sturdy  little  critic  of  those  parts,  he  did  so  maul  and  bela- 
bor her  that  nothing  except  a  rhinoceros,  as  it  seemed,  could 
possibly  have  survived  it.  It  was  the  very  making,  however, 
of  Mrs.  Lavinia,  who  thereupon,  like  a  true  woman  and  a 
genius,  took  heart  of  grace  and  began  to  write  more  vehe- 
mently than  ever,  magnanimously  declaring  that  she  cared 
not  a  snap  for  the  applause  of  the  present  generation,  but 
threw  herself  confidently  on  the  justice  of  posterity.  "D^is 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  proper  proceeding  in  such  cases ;  out 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  posterity  will,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, have  such  a  numerous  family  of  its  own  to  look  after 
that  it  will  never  think  of  adopting  half^  no,  nor  a  quarter  of 
the  bantlings  thus  laid  at  its  door. 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  Mrs.  Lavinia  if  she  had  been 
content  with  this  vindication  of  her  powers,  and  instead  of 
venturing  into  the  stormy  field  of  political  controversy,  had 
remained  snugly  ensconced  in  the  poet's  corner  of  the  lite- 
rary fireside,  nursing  its  flame  and  courting  the  sweet  obliv- 
ious muse.  It  was  m  an  evil  hour  for  her  peace  of  mind 
that  she  first  conceived  the  idea  of  becoming  a  managing 
woman,  and  of  setting  up  an  opposition  to  Miss  Rebecca. 
Now,  Miss  Rebecca  ruled  the  roast  in  Totem  well  with  as 
despotic  a  sway  as  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham  ever  exercised 
in  tne  English  House  of  Commons,  or  Peter  the  Headstrong 
in  the  councils  of  New  Amsterdam.  As  in  both  those  ca- 
ses, this  was  not  so  much  owing  to  her  superior  intellectual 
endowments  as  to  that  moral  hardihood  and  intrepidity  that 
exults  in  danger  and  sweeps  away  all  obstacles  like  cobwebs 
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from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon.  Strife  and  contention  were 
her  congenial  elements,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  was  the 
very  breath  of  her  nostrils.  Long  enjoyment  of  arbitrary 
power  had,  as  usual,  confirmed  this  temper,  and  ffiven  her 
a  sort  of  prescriptive  right  to  all  its  royal  prerogatives.  For 
thirty  years  she  had  been  President  of  The  Ladies'  Sewing 
Circle ;  and  during  all  that  time  the  deliberations  of  that  im- 
portant body  had  been  marked  by  an  unanimity  to  which  his- 
tory furnishes  not  a  single  parallel.  When  first  elevated  to 
this  exalted  station.  Miss  Rebecca  had  displayed  the  most 
extraordinary  moderation,  and  had  even  had  so  much  regard 
for  the  established  forms  of  government,  on  several  occasions, 
as  to  put  the  question  to  vote  whenever  there  was  nothing 
of  anv  consequence  to  be  determined.  But  she  no  sooner 
got  the  reins  firmly  in  her  own  hands,  than  she  at  once 
threw  oflf  the  mask ;  the  constitution  became  a  dead  letter ; 
and  thus,  what  had  been  originally  a  limited,  elective  mon- 
archy was  changed  into  an  Extern  despotism. 

This  was  the  state  of  afi*airs  when  Mrs.  Lavinia,  more 
worthy  than  Portia  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Brutus,  actua- 
ted by  the  same  noble  motive  that  has  in^)elled  so  many 
kindred  spirits  to  die  for  their  country,  determined  single- 
handed  to  rise  against  the  tyrant,  and  n-ee  her  native  village 
from  the  disgraceful  bondage  under  which  it  had  so  long 
labored.  A  few  days  after  she  had  come  to  this  resolution, 
the  ladies  of  Totemwell  being  then  all  assembled  in  secret 
and  solemn  conclave,  to  deliberate  on  the  momentous  ques- 
tion whether  they  should  present  their  new  minister  with  a 
coat  or  cloak,  and  the  deliberation  having,  as  usual,  begun 
and  ended  with  Aunt  Rebecca,  who  had  decided  in  favor  of 
the  coat,  the  infatuated  Lavinia  rose  from  her  seat,  and,  to 
the  unutterable  horror  and  amazement  of  the  whole  sister- 
hood, delivered  a  long  and  forcible  harangue  in  support  of 
the  more  classic  garment  She  was  at  length,  however, 
so  utterly  disconcerted  by  the  contemptuous  air  of  Aunt 
Rebecca,  that  she  was  compelled  to  sit  down,  leaving  her 
speech  unfinished,  and  having  omitted  several  very  im- 
portant particulars;  whereupon  Aunt  Rebecca,  perceiv- 
ing ^her  wretched  condition,  inquired,  with  an  air  of  the 
loMest  magnanimity  and  condescension,  whether  she  had 
any  thing  more  to  offer,  and  learning  that  she  had  not,  an- 
nounced that  they  would  now  proceed  to  business,  rubbing 
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her  hands,  and  looking  round  upon  the  whole  circle,  like 
Jove  among  the  Olympian  deities,  after  giving  them  one  of 
those  uncomfortable  snubbings  to  which,  if  Homer  knew  as 
much  as  he  pretended,  he  was  so  strongly  addicted. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Mrs.  Lavinia,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  before  she  recovered  from  her  disgrace.  She  ab- 
sented herself  from  several  successive  meetings,  on  the  plea 
of  indisposition,  and  even  thought  of  withdrawing  altogether 
from  the  connection ;  but  her  resolution  was  not  quite  equal 
to  such  an  effort.  On  the  other  hand.  Aunt  Rebecca,  acting 
on  the  well-known  principle,  that  a  government  is  never  so 
strong  as  after  having  crushed  a  dangerous  rebellion,  became 
more  imperious  than  ever,  and  carried  her  usurpations  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  one  dared  to  cut  out  a  shirt,  or  set 
up  a  stocking,  without  first  receiving  special  orders  to  that 
purpose. 

Little  Mary  Wallace  was  now  fast  ripening  into  a  beau- 
tiful woman.  Farmer  Moody  affected  the  utmost  surprise, 
every  time  they  met,  to  see  how  much  she  had  grown.  It 
made  him  feel  as  if  he  were  really  an  old  man. 

"  My  little  tricksey-wicksey,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  mel- 
ancholy shake  of  the  head,  ^  has  blown  away,  and  there  is 
nothing  but  this  great  awkward  thing  come  in  its  place.  I 
used  to  know  a  little  Mary,  that  would  sit  in  my  lap  and  put 
her  arms  round  my  neck ;  but  I  haven't  seen  her  this  ever 
so  long,  and  I  can't  think  what  has  become  of  her." 

"  Well,  uncle  I"  cried  Mary,  laughing, "  I  will  sit  in  your 
lap,  and  put  my  arms  around  your  neck,  as  much  as  you 
want  me  to ;  but  I  can't  help  growing  old,  and  big,  and 
awkward.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I  could,  if  it  worries  you  so ;  Fd 
rather  be  your  little  totsey-wotsey  than  all  the  grown-up 
women  in  the  world ;  but  I  suppose  I  must  grow  up  some 
time  or  other ;"  and  Mary  sighed,  as  if  she  were  threatened 
with  some  dreadful  calamity. 

But,  as  she  said,  she  couldn't  help  it  Time,  that  stole 
the  miniature  grace  of  childhood,  every  day  supplied  its 
place  with  some  fresh  attraction  on  a  larger  scale,  till,  in  her 
seventeenth  year,  it  seemed  that  nothing  more  could  be 
added  to  her  charms.  Not  by  any  means  that  she  was  a 
perfect  beauty — far  from  it.  Miss  Lavinia,  who  was  herself 
inclining  to  tall,  said  she  was  too  short.     Bessy  Dowd,  who 
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called  herself  stout,  and  whom  her  friends  called  dumpy, 
said  she  was  too  tall.  Tibby  Gaskins  thought  her  nose  too 
straight ;  and  even  Susy  Moody,  Mary's  chief  friend  and 
confidante,  allowed  that  she  wouldn't  look  any  worse  if  her 
hair  had  been  a  shade  or  two  lighter.  Furthermore,  Miss 
Hannah  Maria  Coolbroth,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  grocer 
in  Boston,  declared  that  Miss  Wallace  was  certainly  very 
pretty,  but  she  wanted  style. 

"  We  don't  think  anything,  you  know,  now-a-days  of 
mere  good  looks,"  cried  Miss  Hannah  Maria ;  '*  all  we  care 
for  in  the  city  is  whether  one  is  stylish  or  not" 

Now,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  Mary  was  sadly  deficient 
in  style — at  any  rate,  the  style  of  Miss  Hannah  Maria.  Miss 
Hannah  Maria's  style  was  made  up  of  a  high  forehead, 
agreeably  diversified  with  freckles,  a  verj  decided  nose  and 
chin, — too  decided  for  a  woman, — a  neck  which  ill-natured 
persons  pronounced  scraggy,  and  a  figure  somewhat  too 
suggestive  of  chalk  and  slate-pencils.  All  the  young  ladies 
in  the  village  whose  style  corresponded  to  this  description, 
were  mightily  pleased  with  Miss  Hannah  Maria's  observa- 
tion, and  said  they  thought  so  too ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  who  had  any  pretensions  to  beauty  fought  against 
this  dangerous  heresy  with  wonderful  unanimity.  The 
young  men  were  almost  all  on  this  side  of  the  question ;  and 
Tom  Harris,  the  wit  of  the  village,  declared,  referring  to 
Miss  Hannah  Maria,  that  if  that  was  style,  the  less  style 
they  had  the  better  I 

The  graces  of  Mary's  mind  equaled  those  of  her  per- 
son. They  were  in  almost  the  same  degree  the  gifts  of 
nature,  and  consequently  quite  as  destitute  of  style.  She 
possessed  nothing  that  could  be  called  an  accomplishment. 
She  could  neither  draw,  nor  paint,  nor  dance,  nor  play  on 
the  piano.  She  sane,  to  be  sure,  not  divinely,  nor  like  a 
singing-master,  but  Tike  a  bird  in  its  native  woods.  She 
knew  not  a  word  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  French,  or  German. 
She  had  never  studied  Hedge's  Logic,  nor  Watts  on  the 
Mind,  nor  any  intellectual  or  moral  philosophy  whatever. 
She  had  never  been  blessed  with  a  Youn^  Lady's  Friend, 
nor  with  The  Daughter's  Companion,  nor  Hmts  for  Forming 
the  Character,  nor,  in  short,  any  of  those  ingenious  contriv- 
ances by  which  modern  authors,  more  considerate  than  Dr. 
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Johnson,  undertake  to  supply  their  readers  not  only  with  an 
understanding,  but  with  wit,  taste,  manners,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion into  the  bar^n. 

But  as  if  all  this  was  not  enough  to  make  her  a  perfect 
heathen,  Mary  had  never  read  Shakespeare,  nor  Milton,  nor 
Scott's  Novels,  nor  Byron,  nor  The  Sketch  Book,  nor  The  Last 
of  the  Mohicans;  worse  and  worse  I  nor  was  she  very  fond  of 
reading,  at  least  not  in  the  mad  way  that  Philip  w&s,  who 
read,  in  £act,  all  over,  and  sucked  in  the  story  as  if  it  had  been 
an  oyster.  But  she  had  read  Robinson  Crusoe  before  Philip 
went  away,  and  that  was  a  mine  by  itself;  and  she  had  read 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Peter  Parley's  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  the  second  volume  of  Cooper's 
Pilot,  and  Popular  Lessons,  and  the  Young  Reader,  and  The 
Life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  perhaps  half  a  dozen  others. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  her  reading  was  not  very  extensive,  but 
it  must  not  be  supposed  from  this  that  she  was  either  idle 
or  ignorant  She  knew  every  flower  in  the  garden,  and 
every  tree  in  the  woods ;  Aunt  Rebecca  owned  her  skill  in 
handling  the  spit  and  the  needle ;  and  even  Miss  Hannah 
Maria  Coolbroth  confessed  to  herself^  with  despairing  envy, 
that  the  stupid  country  girl  dressed  with  a  taste  she  could 
not  attain.  To  be  sure  she  could  not,  for  it  was  of  the  na- 
ture of  genius,  intuitive,  and  not  to  be  sought  by  rules. 
This  same  taste,  or  tact,  or  grace,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
was  a  kind  of  glory  over  Mary,  a  luminous  cloud,  so  that 
everything  she  did  or  said  seemed  "  virtuousest,  wisest,  dis- 
creetest,  &st"  Without  it,  the  perfect  regularity  of  her 
features  and  amiability  of  her  temper  might  have  been  in- 
sipid— folks  would  have  found  out  that  Sie  wanted  charac^ 
ter,  that  she  had  no  mind  of  her  own,  in  fact,  that  she  was 
no  better  than  a  doll.  Indeed,  this  combination  of  qualities 
18  so  rare  that  it  is  almost  regarded  as  impossible.  Amia^ 
bility,  by  which  I  understand  a  universal  complacency,  is 
only  another  name  for  weakness  or  affectation.  It  implies 
either  an  intellectual  or  moral  deficiency,  false  heart  or  felse 
head.  Whoever  loves  everybody  loves  nobody.  A  man 
must  hate  at  least  half  the  world,  to  prove  that  he  loves 
the  other  half.  Like  the  poet's  oak,  lust  as  &r  as  his  love 
towers  upward  to  heaven,  so  far  must  his  hate  strike  down- 
ward to  hell.    If  he  hate  all  the  world  but  one,  so  much  the 
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better  for  that  one;  as,  if  the  sun  shine  on  all  the  world 
alike,  each  spot  receives  but  a  few  rays,  but  if  he  shine  on 
one  alone,  what  blazing  heat  is  there  1 

But  this  theory  is  an  insult  to  human  nature.  As  if 
we  must  purchase  every  pound  of  love  with  a  pound  of  hate  I 
As  if  we  could  prove  our  good  qualities  only  by  negatives  1 
or,  as  if  a  thief  should  undertake  to  show  his  honesty  by 
the  great  number  of  those  he  had  robbed  I  In  the  nam^ 
of  humanity  I  I  would  ask,  are  man's  affections  to  be  meas- 
ured like  cloth  or  potatoes  ?  Can  they  be  drained  dry,  like 
a  barrel  of  cider  at  a  militia  muster  ?  Is  there  only  enough 
for  so  many?  or  are  they  rather  a  perennial  fountain,  a 
Fortunatus's  purse,  a  widow's  cruse — often  emptied  yet 
never  empty,  not  too  much  for  one  yet  enough  for  all  ? " 

After  this  burst  of  virtuous  indignation, — ^afler  having 
thrown  this  one  stone  at  the  enemy,  I  feel  free  to  confess, 
that  I  am  here  arguing  against  my  own  conscience.  I 
agree  with  the  world  in  this  matter.  I  want  no  man's  love 
who  loves  my  neighbor.  I  can't  bear  to  be  crowded,  either 
in  my  friend's  house  or  heart ;  if  he  keeps  open  table,  I 
humbly  take  my  leave. 

Mary  longed  to  be  loved ;  so  did  Philip ;  but  this  very 
longing,  mingling  with  his  pride,  stirred  up  a  terrible  effer- 
vescence, so  Aat  nis  love  often  took  the  form  of  indifference, 
and  sometimes  a  yet  more  questionable  shape.  His  love  was 
awkward,  uncouth,  misshapen — a  bitter  sweet — a  kiss  fol- 
lowed by  a  blow — July's  heart  and  December's  hand ;  Mary's 
was  graceful  and  unconstrained,  without  concealment  or  dis- 
guise— where  she  loved,  she  was  not  ashamed  to  show  it, 
and  where  she  showed  it,  she  was  sure  to  be  believed. 

This  contrast  was  in  part  owing  to  a  diversity  in  their 
characters,  already  noticed.  Mary  was  conscious  in  what 
we  may  call  the  first  degree;  she  was  conscious  of  her 
beauty,  and  of  her  popularity,  but  not  conscious  of  this 
consciousness ;  there  was  no  duplicity  about  her — no  second 
self  overlooking  the  first,  impertinently  prying  into  and 
criticizing  all  her  words  and  actions.  Philip's  consciousness 
was  like  an  onion,  coat  within  coat ;  or  rather,  it  was  like 
two  opposing  mirrors,  that  forever  reflect  and  multiply  the 
same  image,  throwing  it  back  and  forth  like  a  shuttlecock. 
He  could  seldom  forget  himself  sufficiently  to  be  entirely  at 
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his  ease  in  the  presence  of  others ;  he  was  embarrassed  by 
their  observation;  and  thus,  between  his  anxiety  to  ^in 
their  good  opinion,  and  his  own  restive  pride,  he  exhibited 
a  strange  compound  of  the  most  servile  fear  and  the  most 
rugged  independence.  This  morbid  consciousness,  the  fruit- 
ful parent  of  jealousy  and  doubt,  the  enemy  to  true  natural- 
ness and  simplicity,  is  a  fatal  gift  to  the  happiness  of  its 
possessor.  It  puts  one  out  of  conceit  with  himself  as  much 
as  if  he  saw,  with  his  bodily  eyes,  all  the  wondrous  alchemy 
of  the  life  within  him — ^all  the  internal  economy  of  that 
curious  and  complicated  machine  he  calls  himself. 

When  the  Grecian  generals,  in  the  war  with  Persia, 
cast  votes  to  determine  which  of  their  number  should  be 
entrusted  with  the  chief  command,  each  one  wrote  himself 
first,  and  Themistocles  second.  Themistocles,  therefore, 
obtained  the  office.  So,  if  the  young  ladies  of  Totemwell 
had  been  called  to  decide  who  among  them  deserved  the 
prize  of  beauty,  each  would  have  placed  Mary,  without  hesi- 
tation, next  to  herself.  From  this  we  may  conclude  that 
Mary,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  and  important  blemishes 
already  mentioned,  was  yet  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village. 
If  I  might  venture  to  give  my  own  opinion  in  so  delicate  a 
matter,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  thought 
her  then  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  had  ever  seen.  I  never 
saw  her  without  being  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  Viola; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  would  have  made  the  most  charm- 
ing boy  in  the  world.  The  rich  color  of  the  south  mantled 
in  her  cheeks;  and  the  transparent  bloom  of  her  complexion, 
if  not  quite  as  delicate  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  her  fairer 
sisters,  was  far  more  permanent,  and,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
far  more  alluring.  The  open  bodice  in  which  she  delighted, 
was  especially  adapted  to  her  style  of  beauty ;  and  when  I 
saw  her  with  her  sun-bonnet  thrown  back  on  her  shoulders, 
tripping  along  the  forest  paths,  she  seemed  to  me  as  pretty 
a  fairy  as  ever  ^^  ran  on  greensward.''  It  was  impossible  that 
so  much  beauty  should  want  admirers,  especially  when  allied 
with  so  many  more  substantial  qualities ;  and  Mary  soon  be- 
gan to  experience  all  the  cares  and  difficulties  that  beset  one 
m  her  situation.  Among  those  young  men  who  already  cast 
longing  looks  on  the  reigning  belle,  Peter  Redwood  was  gen- 
erally conceded  to  have  the  fairest  chance  of  winning  the 
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prize.  He  was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  an  un- 
usually handsome  person;  and  his  father  was  said  to  be 
the  richest  man  in  town.  With  all  these  advantages,  it 
would  have  been  mere  mock-modesty  in  Peter  to  doubt  for 
a  moment  of  his  success,  wherever  he  might  choose  to  pay 
his  addresses ;  and,  in  faot,  all  his  rivals  tacitly  acknowledge 
his  supremacy  by  one  after  another  retiring  from  the  field. 
Thus  encouraged,  Peter's  heart  swelled  within  him  at  the 
thought  of  his  approaching  triumph ;  and  he  came  very  near 
putting  Mary  to  the  question  as  they  were  returning  together 
from  an  evening  meeting,  but  finally  determined  to  wait  a 
while  longer,  just  as  a  cat  forbears  to  eat  the  mouse  she 
dandles  in  her  paws,  not  because  he  had  any  doubt  of  his 
acceptance,  but  because  it  is  so  pleasant  to  dally  with  a 
pleasure  which  we  feel  confident  can  be  enjoyed  at  any 
moment. 

'^Accept  him !  to  be  sure  she  will ! "  cried  Mrs.  Redwood ; 
"  ril  warrant  she  knows  which  side  her  bread's  buttered ;  but 
rU  tell  you  one  thing  beforehand — she's  a  mighty  extrava^ 
gant  huzzy ;  you'll  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe,  if  you  let  her 
have  her  own  way.  You  must  mind  and  drive  with  a  tight 
rein,  and  not  give  her  too  many  oats." 

"  Hold  her  in,  eh  I  and  let  her  trot  ? "  returned  Peter, 
facetiously ;  ^*  you  can  let  me  alone  for  that !  I  believe  I 
know  a  thing  or  two." 

The  deacon  was  not  quite  so  sanguine.  He  said  noth- 
ing, indeed,  to  his  wife  or  son ;  but  that  evening,  after  he 
had  returned  home,  he  began  to  think  the  matter  over  at 
greater  length  than  he  had  ever  done  before.  ^*  K  he  only 
nad  a  little  more  sense,"  he  said  to  himself,  '^  I  think  his 
chance  would  be  a  good  one ;  but,  as  it  is,  I  am  somewhat 
doubtful.  Strange,  that  my  son  should  be  such  a  fool! 
And  yet  he's  not  a  fool  either ;  in  all  business  matters  he 
has  shrewdness  enough ;  but  when  it  comes  to  talking — if 
one  could  only  make  love  in  the  way  of  trade — reduce  the 
whole  thing  to  a  question  of  dollars  and  cents — work  it  up 
in  the  ledger,  so  much  to  cash,  so  much  to  Mary  Wallace, 
and  so  much  to  profit  and  loss.  Well  1  she'd  come  to  a 
pretty  figure  I  Not  a  bad  speculation,  any  way  I  Pity  one 
can't  come  across  one  everjr  day ! " 

**  But  will  she  have  him  ?  that's  the  question.     '  Ques- 
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tion  f '  no  question  at  all ;  she  must  have  him.  Now,  I  can't 
bear  the  sight  of  her.  One  look  at  her  simple,  innocent  face, 
takes  hold  o'  me  worse  than  all  parson  Merrill's  preaching. 
But  how  is  it  to  be  ?  Never  mind  I  there's  time  enough 
yet  I'll  find  some  way  to  bring  her  round  ;  and  if  not — 
then  !  what  then  9  why,  then  it's  her  fault,  not  mine.  I'm 
sure  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  promote  her  happiness,  and  if 
she  won't  let  me,  how  am  I  to  blame  ?  Would  not  Peter 
make  her  a  good  husband  ?  and  isn't  a  good  husband  a  good 
thing,  I  want  to  know  ?  I  am  sure  I  hare  none  but  the 
kindest  feelings  towards  her." 

The  family  had  l^ng  been  gone  to  bed,  and  it  was  now 
"the  very  witching  time  of  night;"  but  still  the  deacon  sat 
there  in  deep  thought  The  fire  burned  low,  and  then  a 
stick  suddenly  breaking  in  the  middle,  one  of  the  brands 
rolled  out  on  to  the  hearth.  The  smoke  presently  awoke 
him  from  his  reverie,  and  starting  up,  he  looked  around  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been  thinking  of  some  secret 
wickedness,  and  is  afraid  lest  others  should,  by  some  un- 
known sense,  detect  the  subject  of  his  meditations.  Once 
or  twice,  while  arranging  the  fire  for  the  night,  he  again 
looked  behind  him  with  the  same  conscious  apprehension. 
The  lamp  burned  dim  and  ghastly.  The  darkness  that 
streamed  in  at  the  uncurtained  windows,  seemed  about  to 
drown  the  feeble  light  The  little  circle  illumined  by  its 
rays  grew  smaller  and  smaller,  as  if  yielding  to  an  increas- 
ing pressure.  The  shadows  mustered  thickly  in  the  comers, 
and  gathered  blackness  every  moment.    The  deacon  was 

flad  to  retreat,  and  leave  them  in  undisputed  possession, 
or  several  hours  after  he  retired  to  bed,  he  continued  to 
study  the  same  difficult  question,  and  towards  morning  fell 
into  an  uneasy  slumber. 
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PETER   REDWOOD'S   COURTSHIP. 


The  next  da^,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  store,  the 
deacon  called  his  son,  and  first  looking  carefully  around,  to 
be  sure  that  no  one  was  in  hearing,  he  gave  him  the  result 
of  his  evening's  meditations. 

^'  IVe  been  thinking  over  that  matter,"  he  began,  ^^  of 
your  marriage  with  Mary  Wallace,  and  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it's  not  so  clear  as  we  supposed." 

Here  he  paused,  as  if  expecting  Peter  to  make  some 
reply;  but  Peter  knew  better,  and  the  deacon  went  on, 
addressing  himself  altogether  to  the  stove  funnel,  which 
listened  with  becomiug  gravity  and  attention.  ^^Your 
mother,  I  know,  thinks  the  thing  as  good  as  settled,  and 
that  youVe  only  to  open  vour  mouth  for  the  plum  to  Mi 
in ;  and  so  perhaps  it  will,  when  it's  ripe  enough ;  but  we 
musn't  hurry  matters.  Love  is  like  war ;  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  more  is  gained  by  standing  still  than  by  the 
hardest  fighting.  There  are  many  things  time  can  do  for 
us  better  than  we  can  do  them  ourselves;  and  whenever 
he's  willing  to  work,  we  must  be  idiots  not  to  let  him." 

^^  Now,  the  difficulty  is  just  here :  you  have  youth,  good 
looks,  money,  and,  I  may  say,  a  fair  share  of  intelligence- 
enough  to  satisfy  almost  any  woman ;  you've  got  rid  of  your 
most  dangerous  rival,  before  he  was  old  enough  to  do  any 
harm ;  and  I  really  don't  think  there's  anyone  now  in  the 
village  that  need  give  you  a  moment's  uneasiness.  So  far, 
every  thing  is  just  as  we  would  have  it ;  and,  if  Mary  Wal- 
lace were  like  most  other  women,  you  mi^ht  marry  her  in 
a  month.  It's  really  a  pity  she's  so  mucn  sense — half  as 
much  would  be  enough  for  her — in  fact,  quite  as  much  as 
a  woman  ought  to  have ;  and  then  you'd  stand  a  much  bet- 
ter chance.  But  as  I  was  saying,  you've  money  and  good 
looks,  a  plenty;  most  girls  wouldn't  ask  any  thing  else; 
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but,  unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken,  this  Mary  Wallace  is 
made  of  different  stuff;  not  that  she'd  object  to  this  sort  o' 
thing  at  all,  but  there  are  others  she'd  think  (I  don't  say 
wisely  or  unwisely)  that  she  couldn't  do  without^  and  those 
I'm  afraid  you  havn't  got.  It's  true,  she's  had  no  great  of 
an  education  herself,  but  she  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  it  well  enough  in  another ;  and  it  won't  take  her  an  hour 
to  find  out — if,  indeed,  she  doesn't  know  it  already — ^that 
your  conversation  is  neither  very  brilliant  nor  very  refined. 
You  would  do  very  well,  I  dare  say,  on  pork  and  flour ;  but 
I  see  no  way,  just  now,  in  which  they  could  be  introduced 
to  advantage  on  such  an  occasion." 

"  Why,  there's  Colonel  Totling — he's  never  had  any  edu- 
cation, and  he  can  talk  as  fast  as  anybody." 

^^  Yes,  and  to  as  little  purpose ;  but  Colonel  Totling  is  a 
very  smart  man;  and  you — are  not  a  fool,  by  any  means,  but 
it's  very  clear  that  you  were  never  cut  out  for  an  orator. 
No  I  if  you  win  Mary  Wallace,  it  must  be  by  other  means 
than  through  your  wit  or  eloquence ;  and  fortunately,  such 
ways  are  not  wanting ;  it's  our  business  to  make  the  best  of 
them.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  trust  you've  altogether  too 
much  sense  to  suppose  that  what  is  commonly  called  love  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  matter.  If  you  choose  to  fall  in 
love  yourself,  why,  so  much  the  better — ^love's  folly  is  wiser 
than  wisdom ;  but  you  must  not  expect  Mary  to  follow  your 
example.  It  is  enough  if  you  succeed  in  rendering  yourself 
necessary  to  her  happiness  or  her  convenience;  and  this  you 
can  do  in  a  thousand  ways, — ^by  being  as  often  as  possible  in 
her  society ;  by  rendering  her  all  those  little  attentions  that 
a  gentleman  has  it  always  in  his  power  to  bestow  upon  a 
lady ;  and,  most  of  all,  by  flattering  her  vanity.  This  rule 
is  the  surest,  and  at  the  same  time  me  easiest  in  its  applica- 
tion ;  for,  much  as  women  differ  in  other  respects,  they  all 
agree  in  this,  that  vanity  is  nine-tenths  of  their  composition. 
In  this  way,  and  with  now  and  then  a  present  judiciously 
thrown  in,  not  very  costly,  but  tasteful  and  yet  showy — that 
is,  something  they  can  make  a  parade  of — any  woman  may 
be  won  in  time.  Mind,  I  don't  say  in  a  week,  or  a  month, 
but  in  time ;  some,  indeed,  are  ours  at  once ;  but  it  is  safer 
to  calculate  upon  a  pretty  long  siege,  especially  when,  as  in 
your  case,  there  is  no  rival  to  interfere.    So  she  will  come 
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ftt  leogtli  to  regard  you  as  a  part  of  heraelf^-Bomethinflr  that 
she  cannot  part  from  without  inconyenience ;  and  t£en — 
why  then,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  step  in  boldly  and  make 
your  proposition  in  due  form.  Well  I  well  I  she's  a  priase 
worth  fiffhting  for,  I  declare  I "  said  the  deacon,  warming 
up  a  little,  and  rubbing  his  hands  with  sudden  animation, 
greatly  to  Peter's  amazement;  "I  wish  I  was  young  myself; 
you  don't  know  half  her  yalue ;  you'll  say  so  yourself  some 
o'  these  days ; "  and  the  deacon  smiled  archly  to  himself^ 
then  winced  and  frowned  as  if  he  had  felt  a  twinge  of  the 
gout 

**  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  all  this  requires  time ;  but  there 
is  another  way  by  which  we  may  contriye  to  hasten  matters 
a  little.  Aunt  Rebecca,  I  am  sure,  will  be  delighted  at  the 
match,  or  at  least  after  I'ye  talked  it  oyer  with  her ;  and  if 
she  once  makes  up  her  mind  that  it  shall  be  1  But,  remem- 
ber, slow  and  sure." 

That  yery  eyening  Peter  determined  to  commence  ope- 
rations. Haying  spent  half  an  hour  in  contemplating  his 
image  in  the  glass,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  he  boldly 
presented  himself  in  the  little  sitting-room  to  which  we  in- 
troduced the  reader  seyeral  years  ago.  It  was  considerably 
changed  in  appearance  since  Mary  had  taken  charge  of  its 
arrangement  The  floor  was  ooyered  with  a  carpet ;  there 
were  seyeral  books,  with  handsome  bindings,  l^ing  on  the 
table ;  and  other  indications,  too  plain  to  be  nustaken,  that 
the  seyerity  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  reign  was  broken.  In  fact, 
Aunt  Rebecca  was  no  longer  mistress  in  the  house  where 
she  had  so  long  exercised  despotic  sway.  Mary  had  stolen 
from  her  one  preroffatiye  after  another,  till  nothing  remained 
but  the  shadow  of  her  former  dignity.  She  was  compelled 
to  look  on  while  innoyations  she  would  once  haye  resisted 
to  the  utmost  were  made  in  the  household  economy.  Be- 
sides the  specific  changes  already  mentioned,  there  was 
another  not  so  easily  described,  but  which  made  itself  felt  the 
moment  one  entered  the  house.  By  some  witchery  or  other, 
Mary  had  contriyed  to  bring  all  around  her  into  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  her  own  temper.  The  old  clock,  formerly  so 
stiff  and  unbending,  had  softened  its  rugged  features  into  a 
smile,  and  all  its  ^lies,  in  imitation  of  that  time-honored 
example,  had  also  disowned  allegiance  to  their  late  mistress ; 
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BO  that  the  room  was  now  become  one  of  the  meet  cheerftil 
in  the  village. 

No  one  felt  greater  satisfaction'  at  this  revolution,  than 
Aunt  Bethany.  She  was  once  more  at  liberty  to  express 
her  own  feelings  in  her  own  way,  without  fear  of  Aunt  Re- 
becca's coming  down  upon  her  with  that  indignation  which 
such  strong-minded  individuals  naturally  feel  tor  all  who  are 
less  strong-minded  than  themselves.  Relieved  from  this 
perpetual  bug-bear,  her  mind  and  heart  gradually  expanded, 
and  discovered  a  depth  and  richness  for  which  no  one  had 
ever  given  her  credit ;  and,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  her 
past  privation,  she  now  simpered,  talked,  and  chuckled  all 
day  long. 

Even  Aunt  Rebecca  could  not  escape  the  softening  in- 
fluences of  youth  and  grace  and  bekuty.  Though  she  held 
out  manfully  to  the  last,  and  seemed  to  find  a  secret  satis- 
fiEUition  in  ridiculing  and  opposing  the  new  order  of  things, 
she  was  really  pleased  at  her  defeat  She  was  glad  to  be 
relieved  from  the  burden  of  her  dignity.  She  resembled  an 
old  crusader,  compelled  by  age  and  infirmity  to  lay  aside 
the  armor  he  had  worn  so  lightly  in  his  youth.  She  had  for 
some  time  anxiously  sought  for  an  opportunity  of  surrender- 
ing up  the  authority  she  had  maintained  with  such  honor- 
able success,  into  younger  and  more  vigorous  hands.  Even 
her  iron  fi*ame  could  not  last  forever.  She  loved  now  to  sit 
in  her  comfortable  arm-chair  on  her  side  of  the  fire,  while 
Aunt  Bethany  sat  opposite,  and  watch  Mary's  light  and  airy 
figure,  as  she  passed  back  and  forth  in  the  performance  of 
her  household  duties.  In  this  department,  Mary  displayed 
such  rapidity  of  execution,  and  such  minuteness  and  perfec- 
tion of  detail,  as  called  forth  Aunt  Rebecca's  highest  admi- 
ration. She  did  not  fail  to  appropriate  to  herself  a  full 
share  of  credit  on  this  account,  attributing  Mary's  marvelous 
facility  in  all  household  matters  entirely  to  her  own  instruc- 
tions. But  really  Mary  owed  much  more  to  nature  than 
to  art.  She  had  seized  and  comprehended  by  the  inspira- 
tion of  genius  what  Aunt  Rebecca  had  attained  only  br 
imitation.  Aunt  Rebecca,  however,  did  not  recognize  this 
distinction ;  she  seemed  to  look  upon  Mary  as  an  ofishoot 
of  her  own  mind,  as  a  perfect  copy  of  what  she  herself  had 
been  in  her  younger  days,  though  in  reality  she  had  not 
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changed  in  any  particular  since  she  was  sixteen.  Time  had 
perhaps  indurated  her  habits,  as  it  had  stiffened  her  jcMUts ; 
but  her  character,  like  her  figure,  was  the  same  as  ever.  It 
was  only  within  the  last  few  years,  that  any  one  could  detect 
the  least  symptom  of  yielding  or  relaxation ;  and  even  now, 
on  any  important  occasion,  her  lofty  spirit  abated  not  a  jot 
of  its  former  supremacy. 

When  Peter  entered  the  room,  he  found  the  two  sisters 
in  their  usual  position,  Aunt  Bethany  the  very  picture  of 
placid  contentment,  and  Aunt  Rebecca,  rather  uneasily 
rockinff  herself  in  her  low-backed,  yellow  rocking-chair — a 
chair  that,  either  from  the  original  conformation  of  its  rock- 
ers or  from  extreme  old  age,  or  from  long  habit,  could  only 
move  in  a  sharp,  jolting  trot,  just  as  a  horse  that  has  been  rid- 
den all  his  life  by  the  same  rider  (I  am  afraid  that  after  all,  my 
horse  will  turn  out  a  bull),  can  never  alter  his  gait  to  suit  his 
new  owner.  It  was  rather  an  awkward  situation  for  a  bashful 
wooer ;  for  Aunt  Rebecca,  on  perceiving  a  visitor,  immedi- 
ately banished  the  air  of  weariness  she  had  worn  before,  and 
now  sat  upright,  with  even  more  than  her  wonted  dignity.    • 

He  was  somewhat  reassured,  however,  by  the  smirking 
affability  of  Aunt  Bethany ;  and  prudently  taking  his  seat  on 
her  side  of  the  fire,  he  began  to  warm  his  hands  and  feet 
with  the  most  commendable  ardor  and  perseverance.  Mary 
resumed  her  sewing,  and  waited  modestly  for  some  one  to 
begin  the  conversation.  Peter  thought  he  would  give  a 
dollar  to  know  what  she  was  thinking  of^  and  several  times 
directed  inquisitive  glances  at  her  downcast  face;  but  all  his 
skill  in  physiognomy  failed  to  satisfj^  his  curiosity.  He  ac- 
cordingly threw  his  right  leg  over  his  left  knee,  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and  settling  down  an  inch  in  his 
chair,  observed,  m  a  sort  of  a  general  way,  that  a  fire  was  a 
mighty  comfortable  thing. 

"  So  it  is,  I  declare  I"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  in  her  ^ood- 
natured  desire  to  promote  the  conversation  taking  this  re- 
mark at  far  more  than  its  actual  value. 

"  Of  a  cold  night,"  said  Peter. 

"  Yes !  of  a  cold  night,"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

**  Taint  bad  either  of  a  cold  frosty  morning,  with  the 
thermometer  down  to  zero,  and  the  wind  blowing  like  Jeru- 
salem," said  Peter. 
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^^  No  I  I  guefls  'tiBn't,*^  said  Aunt  Bethany,  with  a  know- 
ing  air. 

^  Father's  been  at  me  a  long  time/'  said  Peter,  "  to  get 
me  to  make  the  fire  over  at  our  house,  but  I  was  rather  too 
much  for  him  there.  Pd  be  so  sound  asleep,  you  see,  when 
he  came  to  wake  me,  and  he'd  be  so  long  about  it,  that  at 
last  he  thought  'twould  be  less  trouble  to  make  it  himself; 
so  now  I  never  think  o'  stirring  till  break&st's  about  ready. 
Father's  ^nerally  pretty  'cute,  and  no  mistake ;  but  it  takes 
consiclenu>le  to  get  round  me." 

'^  Whv  I  you  don't  let  your  father  'make  the  fire,  do 
you  ?"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

*'  Oh !  he  don't  mind  it,  he'd  as  lief  do  it  as  not ;  and 
I  believe  the  cold  takes  hold  o'  me  worse  than  it  does 
other  people,"  replied  Peter ;  and  then,  to  testify  his  perfect 
ease  and  self-possession,  he  reversed  the  order  of  his  legs, 
and  settled  gradually  down,  till  his  ears  were  just  on  a  level 
with  the  back  of  the  chair — ^a  position  eminently  favorable 
for  studying  astronomy  out  of  doors,  or  fly-and-spider-nomy 
within,  but  not  particularly  remarkable  for  grace  or  dignity. 
So  Mary  could  not  help  thinking,  as  her  eye  followed  his 
tall  figure,  rising  in  a  regular  slope  from  his  toes  to  his  chin ; 
and  she  wondered  how  anyone  could  dare  to  assume  such 
an  attitude  in  the  presence  of  Aunt  Rebecca.  While  she 
wondered,  Peter  made  a  sort  of  spasmodic  effort,  something 
like  the  jerk  of  a  jack-knife,  without  taking  his  hands  from 
his  pockets,  and  regained  his  upright  position. 

'*  I  never  could  learn  to  sit  stiTl  of  an  evening,"  he  ex- 
claimed with  a  yawn,  as  if  doubtful  whether  his  manners 
did  not  require  some  apology — "  if  I  do,  Fm  sure  to  drop  off 
into  a  snooze  directly.  I  vum,  I  don't  see  how  you  girls 
manage  to  keep  awake  as  you  do,  with  that  everlasting 
stitch,  stitch,  stitch." 

*'  Perhaps  if  vou  had  something  to  do,  you  would  keep 
awake  the  easier,"  said  Mary. 

^'  No !  I  shouldn't,"  returned  Peter  in  an  intensely  facetious 
manner, "  I  know,  you  see,  'cause  I've  tried  it  Father  wants 
me  sometimes  to  do  something  or  other — ^make  out  an  ac- 
count, or  something  o'  that  sort ;  but  I  always  make  a  point 
of  going  to  sleep,  and  then  he  has  it  to  do  himself^  you  know. 
No!  you  don't  catch  me  doing  any  thing  when  I  can  help  it" 
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**  Well  I  for  my  part,"  cried  Mary,  "  I  always  like  to 
have  something  to  do.  I  dare  say  you'll  laugh  at  me ;  but 
I  caD  think  a  hundred  times  better  for  having  some  plain 
sewing  or  knitting  to  do  at  the  same  time." 

"Can  you  though?"  said  Peter;  "well I  I  shouldn't 
wonder,  for  women  ain't  a  bit  like  men  in  those  matters." 

"No!"  said  Mary,  "I  don't  suppose  they  are.  Now 
there's  Dr.  Edgerly  will  sit  for  hours  together  looking  at 
the  fire,  and  I  believe  he  enjoys  it  better  than  any  thing  in 
the  world.  When  I  laugh  at  him  for  being  so  stupid,  he 
always  says  it's  because  1  have  no  more  imagination  that  I 
don't  enjoy  it  as  much  as  he  does ;  and  that,  if  I  ever  go  to 
Italy,  I  shall  be  sure  to  be  burned  as  a  heretic,  if  I  don't 
learn  to  think  better  of  their  ^dolce/ar  niente^^  if  you  know 
what  that  means." 

*'  Yes !  I  think  Fve  heard  the  name  before ;  it's  a  kind 
of  hair-dye,  or  something  of  that  sort,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  No,  indeed !  What  shocking  ignorance  I  It's  fortu- 
nate there's  one  learned  person  in  the  house !  but  I  desire 
to  enlighten  you  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sun,  you  know, 
always  shines  in  Italy." 

"Yes!"  said  Peter. 

"  And  they  live  on  sunshine,  almost  like  grasshoppers, 
with  now  and  then  a  grape  or  an  olive,  you  know,  just  by 
way  of  variety." 

"  Yes,"  said  Peter,  as  if  he  knew  all  about  it 

"  So  they  don't  have  to  work  at  all,  but  they  sit  in  the  shade 
and  look  at  the  sun,  and  dream,  and  build  castles  in  the  air; 
and  they  call  it  the  '  doke/ar  niente*  or  sweet  do  nothing." 

"  Italy  would  be  just  Uie  countir  for  me,  if  that's  uie 
case;  it  just  suits  my  notions  exactly,  cried  Peter,  conmienc- 
ing  his  settling  down  process  a  second  time.  He  was  really 
getting  on  fomously.  He  thought  he  had  never  talked  so 
well  in  his  life,  and  only  wish^  his  father  was  there  to 
hear  him.  If  Colonel  Totling  could  do  any  better  than  that 
he  would  just  like  to  have  him  try,  that  was  all.  From 
this  state  of  self-complacency  he  was  at  once  aroused  by 
Aunt  Rebecca,  who  had  hitherto  taken  no  farther  part  in 
the  conversation  than  by  rocking  with  increased  ener^  when- 
ever any  thing  was  said  that  did  not  meet  with  her  approba- 
tion ;  but  now  exclaimed,  shaking  up  all  her  faculties,  like  a 
10 
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feather  bed  that  hadn't  been  made  for  a  month,  or  rather 
like  a  doee  of  physic^  *'  Why,  Peter  Redwood !  such  a  fa- 
ther as  youVe  got,  and  such  a  mother,  to  talk  in  that  way ! 
Don't  you  remember  what  Solomon  says :  *  For  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do.'  It  does  very  well 
for  those  ignorant,  superstitious  Catholics  to  be  idle ;  we 
can't  expect  any  thinff  better  from  them.  When  I  think  that 
here,  in  Protestant  New  England,  where  we  have  the  Bible 
and  other  privileges  in  which  we  are  more  highly  privi- 
leged than  any  other  people,  and  a  sense  of  our  superior 
advantages  we  are  left  entirely  without  excuse.  But  I  really 
do  hope  you  won't  think  of  following  after  Dr.  Edgerly,  for 
he  has  spent  so  much  time  in  those  dens  of  wickedness  that 
I  sometimes  fear  he  isn't  much  better  himself ;  so  the  less 
you  all  have  to  say  to  him  the  better." 

"  Never  fear,  Aunty  1"  cried  Mary,  goodnaturedly  com- 
ing to  Peter's  assistance ;  ^  I  shan't  so  easily  forget  your 
instructions;  besides,  it's  more  natural  to  me  to  work 
than  to  be  idle ;  but  as  to  Dr.  Edgerly,  I  never  thought 
of  it  before,  but  Fm  afraid  he  m  a  little  bit  tainted  with  her- 
esy. He  has  a  crucifix  hanging  up  over  his  chimney,  and 
the  other  day  Mrs.  Edgerly  told  me  they  were  going  to  have 
frogs  for  dinner,  and  invited  me  to  stay  and  see  how  good 
they  were.  And  she  was  going  to  send  some  over  to  you, 
but  I  told  her  they  would  only  be  wasted." 

^^  You  did  perfectly  right,  my  dear,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
you  have  so  much  principle  and  resolution  ;  not  that  I  con- 
sider eating  frogs,  as  some  would  do,  a  vital  sin.  I  have  too 
much  candor  and  liberality  for  that ;  but  when  one  once 
begins  to  go  astray,  there  is  no  knowing  when  they  will 
stop." 

**But  didn't  you  have  any  curiosity  to  try  a  mouthful, 
just  to  see  how  they  tasted,"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

^^  Why  yes,  I  did  taste  a  little  bit,  just  to  please  Mrs. 
Edgeriy." 

''  And  what  did  it  taste  like?" 

^^  It  tasted  very  good,"  replied  Mary,  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  charming  penitence  that  can  be  imagined ;  ^*  quite  as 
good,  I  dare  sav,  as  the  forbidden  fruit ;  but  really,  Aunty  I 
you  can't  think  how  sorry  I  am ;  but  I  will  never  do  so 
again,  I  assure  you ;  not  if  the  frog  should  go  down  on  his 
knees  himself  to  ask  me." 
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Peter,  looking  at  her  while  she  q)oke,  had  a  kind  of 
Cdeling^he  didn't  know  exactly  what— that  if  be  were  a  frog, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  worid,  except  a  mud-puddle,  he 
sfaould  love  half  so  well  I 

*'I  swow,  Mary  I"  he  exclaimed,  by  a  very  natural 
transition,  ^  you  lode  good  enough  to  eat !" 

'*'  Well  r  gasped  Aunt  Rebecca,  thinb'ng  it  now  time  to 
recoTer  from  her  astonishment,  ^  I  never  did  I  no  I  nor  no- 
body never  did !  nor  never  will  P* 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  what  it  was  that  Aunt  Re- 
beeca  never  did,  and  that  nobody  ever  did,  nor  ever  will,  I 
am  sorry  that  I  cannot  inform  him.  All  we  can  conjecture 
is,  that  it  must  have  been  something  very  dreadful  indeed  ; 
maamueh  as  Aunt  Rebecca  never  made  use  of  this  adjura- 
tion, except  when  she  was  laboring  under  intense  excitement, 
and  wished  to  express  the  highest  superlative  of  wonder, 
hoiTor,  or  indignation. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  P'  said  Mary,  folding  her  hands,  and 
locddng  more  and  more  humble  every  moment. 

^^  To  think  that  one  of  my  family,  and  one  that  has  grown 
up  under  my  care,  should  have  forgotten  herself  so  fkr  as  to 
conform  to — ^to — as  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that.  But  mind  I 
I  can  make  allowance ;  I  wouldn't  have  you  to  suppose  that 
I  see  no  difference  between  this  and — and  breaKing  the 
seventh  commandment,  for  instance ;  Fm  not  so  blinded  by 
bigotry  and  prejudice  as  to  advance  any  such  doctrine  as 
that;  I  see  perfectly  how  to  discriminate  between  them; 
but  for  all  that,  it  was  a  very  great  error,  my  dear,  and 
shows,  I  must  say,  a  looseness  of  principle,  and  a  hankering 
after  the  lusts  of  the  world,  that  I  can  hardly  understand 
you." 

**  What  would  you  say  to  eating  rats  and  mice,  as  they 
do  in  China  r 

"  What  would  I  say ;  I  say — and  if  they  were  the  very 
last  words  I  had  to  utter,  I'd  say  the  same  thing — ^that  we 
ought  to  be  very  thankful  we  live  in  a  land  where  such 
abominations  are  not  practiced ;  though  perhaps  Dr.  Edg- 
eriy  eats  them  too  T 

"  No  I  I  hardly  think  he  has  got  to  be  so  bad  as  that, 
though  I  have  heard  him  say  that  if  he  had  remained  in 
China  long  enough,  he  mieht  have  acquired  quite  a  par- 
tiality for  their  style  of  cooking." 
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'*  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least;  in  fact  that  only  confirms 
what  I  hare  all  along  thought  of  his  utter  want  of  any  fixed 
moral  and  religious  princi^e.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but 
the  church  has  never  seemed  to  flourish  since  Dr.  Edgerly 
came  to  Totemwell.  I  thought  how  it  would  be  then,  and 
I  told  sister  Bethany,  that  now  we'd  got  a  new  doctor  and 
one  that  had  lived  so  long  in  popish  countries,  I  was  afraid 
corruption  would  creep  in  among  us.  And  then  he  married 
Margaret  Bennet,  and  her  father,  good  old  Parson  Bennet, 
that  always  used  to  be  so  particular  about  his  church  mem- 
bers, admitted  him  without  saying^  a  word,  though  there 
was  that  horrid  story  about  that  French  girl,  and  I  dont 
know  how  many  others." 

^  You  were  not  old  enough,"  she  continued,  turning  to 
Peter,  "to  know  much  about  it,  but  I  remember  your 
father,  who  always  spoke  ric^ht  out,  was  decided  as  could  be 
against  it.  He  said  he  could  not  conscientiously  consider  a 
man  a  Christian  who  didn't  pay  his  just  debts ;  and  Dr. 
Edgerly,  it  seems,  owed  him  a  large  sum,  I  believe  as  much 
as  a  hundred  dollars.  The  doctor  had  been  unfortunate,  so 
somebody  said,  and  would  pay  the  money  as  soon  as  he 
could ;  but  the  deacon — I  remember  his  very  words — ^he  said 
nobody  had  any  right  to  be  unfortunate,  and  that  for  his  part 
he  thought  mi^ortune  a  sort  of  dishonesty,  and — 

"  It's  very  easy,"  cried  Mary,  "  for  him  to  say  so ;  for  he 
has  never  known  what  it  is  to  be  unfortunate ;  but  it's  a 
shame  for  anybody  to  say  that  Dr.  Edeerly  isn't  honest,  and 
just  because  he  couldn't  pay  that  ugly  note  the  very  day 
aud  hour  it  was  due.  It  wasn't  for  himself  either  (I  know,  for 
Mrs.  Edeerly  told  me  all  about  it);  but  it  was  to  help  poor  old 
Mrs.  Tans.  And  Mrs.  Tafts  told  me  the  same  thing ;  and 
she  said  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Dr.  Edgerly,  she  should 
have  been  in  the  work-house  long  before  now." 

"  But  father  couldn't  help  that,  you  know,"  said  Peter 
with  a  politic  softness  of  voice  a  wolf  might  envy ;  *'  a  man 
has  no  right  to  give  a  note  without  he's  able  to  pay  it ;  and 
folks  can't  expect  us  to  wait  forever  for  our  money,  'cause 
they're  fools  enough  to  go  security  for  other  folks.  But  you 
women  don't  understand  such  matters ;  and  Dr.  Edgerly 
ain't  much  better ;  he's  the  greatest  simpleton  I  know  of." 

^  1  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about  such  matters," 
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replied  Mary,  ^  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  know  any 
more,  if  I  thought  it  would  make  me  call  generosity  folly, 
or  think  that  Dr.  Edgerly  wasn't  an  honest  man." 

^^  I  didn't  say  he  wasn't  an  honest  man ;  all  I  say  is  that 
he  don't  know  no  more  about  business  than  a  woodchuck  ; 
and  as  for  making  a  bargain,  I  could  beat  him  at  that  when 
I  wasn't  mor'n  ten  years  old." 

**He  may  not  make  good  bargains  for  himself^"  said 
Mary,  ^^  but  I  am  sure  nol^y  could  make  better  bargains 
for  other  people." 

''I  think  it's  likely;  but  that's  a  kind  o'  bargaining  I 
don't  know  much  about  myself!  The  fact  is,  I  don't  &e 
Dr.  Edgerly  over  and  above  well ;  he's  too  good  an  opinion 
of  himself  altogether,  to  suit  my  notions." 

As  Mary,  for  some  reason  or  other,  made  no  reply  to  this 
remark,  the  conversation  now  took  another  start ;  and  at  nine 
o'clock  Peter  took  leave  of  the  ladies,  highly  elated  at  the 
issue  of  his  first  experiment. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


DKACON   REDWOOD    PLATS    A    GAMB    OF   CHK8S    WITH   AUNT 
RBBICCA. 

The  next  morning,  when  bis  father  inouired  how  he  sped 
in  his  wooing,  Peter  assured  him  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Mary  knew  jost  as  well  as  could  be  what  he  was  after,  and 
had  given  him  all  the  encouragement  he  could  ask. 

"  Aunt  Rebecca,"  he  added,  **  was  rather  stiff  and  po- 
kerish  at  first,  and  at  one  time  I  thought  she  was  going  to 
come  down  on  me  like  a  thousand  of  brick ;  but  before  we 
got  through  she  was  as  cosy  and  chatty  as  a  kitten.  And 
we  talked  about  Italy,  and  China,  and  the  magnetic  tele- 
graph, and  all  sorts  o'  things ;  and  I  done  first-rate  !  Fact !  I 
never  knew  before  I  could  talk  so  well.  I  said  one  or  two 
things  that  was  real  witty,  and  no  mistake — I  don't  remem- 
ber 'em  now  exactly,  but  you'd  'a  said  so  too,  if  you'd  only 
heard  'em.  I  didn't  think  much  of  'em  myself  to  be  sure, 
but  I  could  see  by  the  way  that  Mary's  eyes  twinkled  that 
she  thought  ihey  were  first-rate." 

**  Phew !"  said  the  deacon,  elevating  his  eyebrows,  and 
protruding  his  lips  after  a  fashion  of  his  own,  and  which 
plainly  showed  that  he  regarded  Peter's  story  as  somewhat 
apocryphal.  He  said  nothing  more,  however,  but  continued 
to  stare  very  hard  at  a  particular  nail  which  raised  its  pol- 
ished head  above  the  well-worn  floor,  and  had  been  made 
for  many  years  the  magnet  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts. 
The  nail  was  not  to  be  looked  out  of  countenance,  but  stared 
back  again  at  the  deacon  with  that  sort  of  effrontery  com- 
municated by  the  knowledge  of  a  dangerous  secret.  Pres- 
ently the  deacon  raised  his  head,  and  passing  his  hand  over 
his  forehead,  as  if  he  had  wiped  off  all  thought  for  the 
present,  he  walked  briskly  across  the  store  to  commence 
business  for  the  day ;  while  Peter,  mounted  on  a  lofty  stool, 
testified  the  exuberance  of  his  good  humor,  by  whistling 
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^  Old  Dan  Tucker,"  shaking  his  head,  thumming  with  his 
fingers,  and  making  all  sorts  of  comical  faces ;  all  which 
showed  that  he  considered  himself  not  only  a  very  lucky,  but 
a  very  clever  fellow. 

In  spite,  however,  of  his  assurance,  Mary  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  true  nature  of  his  visit  Neither  had 
Aunt  Rebecca,  with  all  her  sagacity,  detected  the  unwonted 

Sresence  of  the  blind  god  in  her  little  parlor.  But  little 
[rs.  Grant  had  been  in  love  herself — she  had  sat  up  nights 
with  her  Joshua ;  she  still  remembered  his  first  visit,  and 
all  the  successive  steps  of  their  long  courtship.  After  Mary 
had  bid  the  old  ladies  good  night,  ^  What  should  you  think," 
said  Aunt  Bethany,  **of  a  match  between  our  Mary  and  Pe- 
ter?" 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of  that  when  the  young 
people  are  old  enough  to  think  of  it  themselves  ;  though, 
perhaps,  you  were  so  blind  as  to  suppose  he  came  to  see  her 
this  evenmg !  If  he  did,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  it 
happened  that  he  addressed  most  of  his  conversation  to 
me?" 

**  I  know,  that's  just  the  way  my  poor  dear  Joshua  did, 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him  at  our  house.  He  hardly  spoke 
a  word  to  me  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  but  kept  talking 
to  father  about  his  farm.  I  remember,  bimeby  he  said,  says 
he,  *  well  Bethany  I  I  see  you  at  meetin'  last  Sunday.'  I 
said,  ^  did  you  though,  really  ?'  and  pretty  soon  he  got  up, 
and  said  he  guessed  he  must  be  going.  After  he'd  gone, 
father  and  mother  both  said  what  a  nice,  smart,  stidd^ 
young  man  he  was,  and  what  a  good  husband  he'd  make  if 
[  could  only  just  git  him  ;  but  I'm  sure  I'd  no  idea,  then, 
what  was  to  happen,  no  more'n  nothing  at  all ;"  and  Aunt 
Bethany  smiled  once,  and  then  sighed  regularly  once  a  min- 
ute, till  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed. 

"Hml"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  "just  as  if  everybody  in 
the  world,  was  like  everybody  else  I  but  I  spose  you  think 
I  know  nothing  about  such  matters  I  But  some  folks  could 
tell  a  story  about  that  as  well  as  other  folks,  it  they'd  only 
a  mind." 

It  soon  became  known  throughout  Totemwell,  that 
Peter  Redwood  was  courting  Mary  Wallace.  The  old  women 
talked  over  the  matter  over  their  knitting,  and  agreed  that 
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it  would  be  a  very  proper  sort  of  a  match,  and  that  they 
would  make  a  very  handsome  couple.  The  young  women 
thought  Peter  Redwood  might  do  better  than  marry  a  girl 
nobody  knew  anything  al^ut,  and  who  couldn't  even  tell 
the  name  of  her  own  &ther.  And,  after  all,  they  couldn't 
see  as  she  was  so  much  better,  or  prettier,  than  anybody  else, 
for  all  the  fellers  made  such  a  fuss  about  her.  The  same 
fellers,  on  the  other  hand,  wondered  how  so  smart  a  girl  as 
Mary  could  put  up  with  such  a  dunderpate  as  Pete  Red- 
wood, who  didn't  know  B  from  a  broomstick,  nor  G  from  a 
cat's  elbow.  Yet  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  prize  with 
him,  so  that  he  had  the  field  all  to  himself,  with  ample  op- 
portunity to  practice  all  those  arts  recommended  by  his 
father,  as  best  fitted  to  circumvent  and  carry  captive  the 
heart  of  an  innocent  maiden. 

About  a  month  after  Peter's  first  visit,  Mary  took  her 
work  and  went  over  to  spend  the  evening  with  Mrs.  Edgerly. 
The  deacon  watched  her  from  his  door,  where  he  was  just 
then  talking  with  a  customer,  and  resolved  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  sounding  Aunt  Rebecca  on  the  subject  that 
now  chiefly  occupied  his  thoughts. 

*' Ah ! "  he  sighed,  after  a  few  unimportant  remarks  on 
the  weather,  ^'how  many  mercies  we  have  to  be  thankful 
for  I  yet  how  little  thankful  we  are  for  them.  I  never  knew 
a  time,  seems  to  me,  so  distinguished  for  pro&nity  and  irre- 
ligion  and  a  worldly  temper." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  "  it  is  indeed  dreadful.  I 
I  am  sometimes  sorry  I  have  lived  so  long,  the  world  has 
grown  80  much  worse  since  my  younger  days." 

"That  is  very  wrong,"  mildly  replied  the  deacon; 
*'  what  would  the  world  come  to  if  all  it  laughs  at  as  old- 
fashioned  were  to  be  at  once  removed  ?  No,  you  have  a 
work  to  do,  and  you  must  wait  patiently  till  it  be  accom- 
plished." 

"  Well,  Fm  sure  I  am  willing  to  wait,  if  I  can  be  of  any 
service  to  my  perishing  fellow-creatures ;  but  we  all  have 
our  doubts,  you  know,  sometimes." 

"Certainly,  certainly,  we  were  not  mortal  without  it; 
but  you  must  not  allow  your  doubts  to  interfere  with  your 
usefulness.    And  really,  we  cannot  do  without  you.    You 
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do  not  know  bow  mucli  Mr.  Merrill  and  myself  depend  upon 
your  cooperation." 

*^  I  sometimes  think  I  might  have  been  useful,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  my  besetting  sin  of  levity.  You  canH  think, 
deacon,  how  much  suffering  that  has  caused  me ;  though, 
I  think  I  have  made  some  advance  towards  overcoming  it. 
But,  then,  I'm  only  a  woman ;  if  I  had  been  a  man,  I  might 
have  exerted  a  considerable  influence ;  but — " 

^  You  do  exert  a  very  great  influence — an  influence,  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  is  felt  as  widely  as  that  of  any  man 
among  us — an  influence  that  will  continue  to  be  felt  as  long 
as  any  respect  remains  for  the  highest  genius  and  the  most 
exalted  virtue." 

"  But  if  I  could  only  have  been  permitted  to  preach — " 

^  You  would  doubtless  have  filled  that  sacred  office  with 
the  highest  credit  to  yourself  and  profit  to  others ;  but  there 
are  other  ways  of  serving  the  Lord,  besides  preaching ;  and, 
allow  me  to  say,  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  beins:  allowed 
to  do  so  much,  without  murmuring  because  you  have  not 
been  able  to  do  more.  It  ought  to  be  no  little  satis^tion 
to  you  to  see  your  good  example  and  excellent  precepts 
taking  such  deep  root  in  the  heart  of  your  adopted  daugh- 
ter. It  is  really  refreshing  to  see  a  young  person  like  her 
growing  up  in  the  practice  of  such  well-regulated  habits  of 
morality  and  religion ;  especially,  when  most  of  our  young 
people  are  so  much  given  to  vain  and  trifling  amusements." 

**  Yes,  Mary  is  a  good  girl,  and  Fm  sure  she  ought  to 
be,  for  I  have  spared  no  pains  on  her  education.  She  was 
brought  up  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  joU  know,  to  read  her 
Bible,  and  mind  when  she's  spoken  to,  without  asking  too 
many  questions." 

"The  very  sum  and  substance  of  good  government!" 
cried  the  deacon ;  "  and  I  only  wish  there  were  more  such 
old-fashioned  notions  among  us." 

"And,  though  I  say  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it,  I  don't  be- 
lieve there's  a  girl  in  the  village  that  can  make  a  better  batch 
of  bread  or  pies  either,  or  is  more  handy  about  her  work ; 
though,  to  be  sure,  I  had  trouble  enough  dinging  it  into 
her." 

"  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  she  didn't  excel  in  that 
10* 
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department,  with  the  opportunities  she's  had ;  and  I  believe 
such  things  always  come  natural  to  your  family." 

^*  They  came  natural  enough  to  me ;  for  I  can't  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  didn't  know  as  much  as  I  do  now ; 
but  as  to  Maiy,  there  were  some  things  I  thought  she  never 
would  learn.  You  can't  think  how  much  trouble  I  had  be- 
fore I  could  get  her  to  set  her  oven  a  heating  'fore  she  pnt 
her  bread  into  the  pans ;  and,  even  now,  if  I  don't  watoh 
her  pretty  sharply,  she'll  just  as  like  as  not  get  her  pies  in 
the  wrong  plates  I " 

^  Well,  that  is  singular  I  but  she  is  young  yet,  and  we 
can't  expect  every  one  to  have  the  same  jud^ent  and  — 
love  of  order  that  you  possess.  But,  now  I  think  of  it,  how 
old  is  she  f     I  ought  to  know,  but  I'm  sure  Fve  forgotten." 

^  She  will  be,  if  she  lives,  eighteen  next  March,  as  near 
as  I  can  make  it  out" 

^  Eighteen !  can  it  be  possible !  and  it  seems  only  yester- 
day that  she  was  a  little  tning  no  higher  than  that  table ; 
and  the  next  thing  we  know,  she'll  be  getting  married,  I 
suppose." 

^*  No,  indeed  1  Fve  no  thoughts  of  marrying  her  these 
ten  years.  I  don't  approve  of  these  early  matches.  If  folks 
must  be  married  at  all,  they  oueht  to  wait,  at  lUl  events,  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  know  what  they're  about ;  and  t^en, 
we  shouldn't  see  so  many  unfortunate  nuirriages  as  we  do 
now." 

*^  Well,  really  1  I  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light  before, 
but  I  believe  you're  right ;  it  is  certainly  a  pity  that,  instead 
of  leaving  this  important  question  to  be  decided  entirely  by 
youth  and  inexperience,  we  who  have  already  been  over  the 
road  once,  should  not  choose  for  them.  Young  people,  girls 
especially,  are  so  apt  to  be  led  away  by  some  idle  fiancy ! 
they  think  the  first  young  fellow  they  happen  to  meet  is  the 
very  summit  of  perfection,  and  then  it's  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mischief.  In  fact,  if  they  once  be^n  to  think  they're 
in  love,  all  you  can  say  only  makes  me  matter  worse.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Mary  had  already  got  some  such 
notions  in  her  head.  I  see  she's  been  a  good  deal  at  Squire 
Moody's  lately ;  and,  in  fact,  I  was  told  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday  that  John  Moody  and  she  were  as  thick  as  two 
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peas  in  a  pod — not  a  very  proper  expression,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  use  about  a  young  lady,  under  any  circumstances." 

**  Why,  Deacon  Redwood !  you  don't  mean  so !  surely, 
you're  not  in  earnest ! " 

"  Those  were  certainly  the  very  words ;  I  should  not  have 
mentioned  it,  but  I  thought  you  ought  to  know  what  was 
going  on  in  your  own  family.  I  am  very  much  surprised 
to  find  they  have  been  so  hasty  and  imprudent ;  the  least 
they  could  do  was  to  consult  you  about  it ;  but  perhaps, 
after  all,  it's  only  a  mistake.  I  dare  say  there's  nothing  in 
it,  though  at  such  a  susceptible  age  as  Mary's,  and  with  such 
im  affectionate  disposition,  there's — " 

^  Susceptible !  affectionate !  There's  no  affection  in  her, 
nor  never  was ;  and  no  more  gratitude  than  a  cat,  and  not 
so  much ;  but  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it !  She  can't  have 
been  so  ungrateful,  and  sneaking,  and  deceiving !  And  one 
of  those  Moodies,  too!  when  she  knows  I  can't  bear  the 
sight  of  'em  !  Ugh !  she  shan't  stir  out  of  the  house  again 
this — never !  without  she'll  promise  never  to  go  near  'em 
as  long  as  she  lives.  But  I  suspected  it ;  I  might  'a  known 
she  didn't  go  up  to  the  farm  so  often  for  nothing;  and  she 
didn't  dare  say  right  out  what  she  went  for.  I  should 
thought  she'd  had  a  little  more  self-respect,  than  to  be  run- 
ning after  the  fellers — but  she  always  went  to  see  Susan 
Moody  I     I'll  Susan  Moody  her— little ! ! " 

^  I  cannot  but  admire  your  noble  sensitiveness  on  this 
occasion,  my  dear  madam  I  and  I  applaud  your  resolution; 
but  if  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest  a  plan,  I  think  the  safest 
way  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  proceedings  in  ftiture, 
would  be  for  you  to  select  a  suitable  husband  for  the  young 
lady  at  once.  No  one  can  doubt,  for  a  moment,  but  that 
your  well-known  sagacity  would  be  exerted  to  the  utmost 
for  such  a  purpose,  and  would  enable  you  to  make  a  much 
better  selection  than  she  would  be  likely  to  make  herself. 
If  she  should  be  so  ungrateful,  not  to  say  unnatural,  as  to 
reftise  to  be  governed  by  your  decision,  I  should  have  noth- 
ing more  to  offer  in  her  defense ;  but  I  will  not,  I  cannot, 
believe  so  ill  of  one  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  your  instruc- 
tions." 

**  Refuse !  I'd  like  to  see  her  reftise  I  But,  ungrateftil 
huzzy  I  she  don't  deserve  ever  to  have  me  do  any  thing  for 
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her  agaiiL  Fve  half  a  mind  to  let  her  take  her  own  way, 
and  never  have  any  thin^  more  to  do  with  her  1 " 

"Now,  siater  Rebec. T"  began  Aunt  Bethany,  but  the 
deacon  prudently  stopped  her  with  his  forefinger,  and  went 
on  in  the  most  amiable  and  soothing  manner. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Rebecca!  excuse  me,  but  really  I  didn't 
think  you  had  such  an  unforgiving  temper.  From  what  I 
had  seen  of  you  before,  I  always  supposed  that  it  was  your 
joy  and  delight  to  forgive  those  who  had  injured  you ;  that 
you  had  the  spirit  of  me  old  martyrs,  and  positively  exulted 
in  receiving  an  injury,  that  you  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  your  christian  magnanimity.  To  be  sure,  this 
is  an  mjury  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  forgiveness,  at  least 
to  most  men ;  I  don't  say  I  should  forgive  it ;  I  am  sadly 
afraid  I  should  not,  without  a  desperate  struggle ;  but  you  I 
to  whom  such  things  have  become  easy — almost  a  second 
nature — ^you  who  have  spent  almost  your  life-long  in  setting 
an  example  of  patience  and  charity !  but  you  will  forgive 
her,  I  know  you  will,  when  you  come  to  consult  your  better 
judgment" 

"  You  need  say  po  more ! "  cried  Aunt  Rebecca,  majesti- 
cally waving  her  hand ;  ^*  I  forgive  her,  this  once ;  though 
none  can  know  how  much  her  conduct  has  distressed  me, 
not  on  my  own  account  An  ungrateful  child  is  worse  than 
a  snake ! " 

**  It  is,  indeed,  a  thousand  times ;  but  I  trust  Mary  is  not 
altogether  so  ungrateful  as  she  seems;  at  any  rate,  the 
OTeater  her  ingratitude,  the  greater  will  be  your  satisfaction 
m  exercising  what  I  may  call  the  noblest  of  the  christian 
virtues.  And  what  greater  proof  can  you  give  of  your  full 
and  hearty  forgiveness,  than  providing  for  her  a  husband  of 
your  own  choosing — a  husband  who  shall  be  fitted  by  habit 
and  inclination,  by  natural  temper  and  the  strictest  religious 
training — to  strengthen  and  confirm  those  admirable  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  and  religion  in  which  she  has  been  edu- 
cated? This  would  be  truly  a  great,  a  noble,  a  christian 
work !  worthy  of  a  life  spent  like  yours  in  acts  of  charity 
and  mercy.  It  would  be  a  double  triumph,  a  triumph  over 
your  own  unforgiving  pride — a  pride  that  I  am  almost  dis- 
posed to  call  commendable — and  a  triumph  over  the  whim- 
sies of  a  love-sick  girl,  and  the  selfish  machinations  of  Squire 
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Moody ;  for,  after  all,  Vm  afraid  he's  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  affair ;  for  certainly  nothing  would  please  him  so  well 
as  to  spite  you,  at  the  same  time  that  he  advanced  his  own 
interest.  In  fact,  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  feeliuffs  on  this 
point,  and  doesn't  scruple  to  say  that  he  likes  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  have  a  worry,  as  he  calls  it,  with  Aunt  Rebecca. 
When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  his  speaking  in  such  an 
unbecoming  manner,  he  replied  in  his  rough  sort  o'  way, 
^  Oh,  never  mind,  deacon !  there's  no  bones  broken,  and  it 
does  the  old  lady  good  to  take  the  starch  out  of  her  once 
in  awhile!'" 

"  Yerj  well  I  we  will  see  which  will  get  the  best  oi  it. 
Squire  Moody  or  Rebecca  Horton ;  and  as  for  Mary,  she 
shall  be  married  in  a  month.  I  am  an  old  woman,  I  know 
that  very  well,  but  the  starch  isn't  all  out  of  me  yet." 

^*  But  who  will  you  get  ?  A  month's  a  short  tmie  to  find 
a  husband  1" 

^  Long  enough  in  all  conscience  I  as  things  are  going 
now ;  but  I  could  find  twenty  in  a  week  P' 

"  But  not,  perhaps,  such  as  you  would  choose." 
**  Anybody  s  better  than  one   of  those  vile  Moodies! 
There's  Colonel  Totling,  he  wants  a  wife  bad  enough." 

^  Colonel  Totling  1  why  he's  old  enough  to  be  her  £&- 
ther  1  and,  besides,  you  know  his  christian  character  is  not 
so  good  as  it  might  be." 

"  Well !  there's  'Lijah  Harris." 

'*  Hem  I  'Lijah  is  a  very  good  fellow  ;  I  can  say  nothing 
against  him ;  but  I  should  hardly  have  dared  to  propose 
him  as  a  match  for  a  family  as  old  as  the  Hortons." 

**  Well !  I  havn't  had  time  to  think  about  it  enough  yet, 
but  I'll  find  out  in  a  day  or  two." 

The  deacon  rested  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  remained 
several  minutes  as  if  in  deep  thought  He  then  suddenly 
raised  his  head  with  a  lively  animation,  and  sliding  his  left 
hand  over  his  knee  seemed  about  to  say  something  of  im- 
portance. 

"  Well  f "  said  Aunt  Rebecca. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  proposing ;  but  no !  after  what  Fve 
said,  it'll  seem  too  much  as  if  Fd  been  talking  for  myself 
all  this  time." 
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^  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that ;  as  if  I  couldn't  tell 
when  a  man  means  what  he  says  I  but,  say  I  what  ia  it  ?" 

"  Well,  then  I  Fil  throw  myself  on  your  candor  and  gen- 
erosity ;  I  trust,  to  be  sure,  that  you've  known  me  long 
enough  to  decipher  my  true  chi^racter,  and  to  acquit  me  of 
any  interested  motives  in  all  I  have  been  sa3dng.  But  the 
hct  is,  I  should  have  spoken  before,  only  I  thought  Mary 
was  as  good  as  engaged,  and  I  supposed,  of  course,  with 
your  approbation;  but  since  I  find  she  is  not,  I  will  venture 
to  propose  an  arrangement  I  have  often  thought  of^  but  nev- 
er until  now  had  any  hopes  of  seeing  it  brought  about  The 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is — hem — well  I  what  do  you  say 
to  my  son  Peter?" 

"Your  Peter!" 

"  Yes  1  he  is  about  her  own  age,  not  bad  looking,  pru- 
dent, steady,  minds  his  business ;  his  character,  since  he 
joined  the  church,  is  without  reproach ;  and  I  really  don't 
see  why  he  wouldn't  make  a  tolerable  matdi." 

"  Excellent !"  nodded  Aunt  Rebecca. 

"  My  son  will  have  no  need  to  look  for  money  with  his 
wife ;  he  has  enough  of  that  already,  and  I  am  sure  Mary 
has  every  other  quality  he  could  desire." 

"  She  won't  he  very  poor  either  1"  cried  Aimt  Rebecca ; 
**  my  sister  and  I  are  not  entirely  destitute,  and  it  is  our  in- 
tention to  leave  the  whole  to  her." 

"  Yes,  indeed  I"  chimed  in  Aunt  Bethany,  "  she  is  our 
own  child,  and  she  shall  always  be  treated  so  I  but  I  beg  of 
you,  Deacon  Redwood,  not  to  say  any  thing  about  it  to  any- 
body ;  for  I  wouldn't  have  the  poor  dear  girl  hear  we'd  been 
talking  about  such  a  thing,  not  for  the  world  I" 

The  deacon  smiled  benignly  upon  Aunt  Bethany,  as  if 
he  fully  understood^er  dehcate  sensibility,  and  she  need 
have  no  fears  on  his  account ;  then  turning  to  Aunt  Re- 
becca, he  exclaimed,  "  I  hope  that  time  may  be  far  distant 
when  you  carry  your  benevolent  intentions  into  effect  But, 
as  that  time  will  come  sooner  or  later,  aud  may  come  at  any 
moment,  it  is  as  well  to  provide  for  the  worst  For  my  part, 
I  know  not  how  soon  I  may  be  called  away,  and  I  confess 
nothing  would  g^i^e  me  greater  satisfaction,  than  to  see  my 
son  so  happily  married." 
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^  Yes,"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  in  a  half  reyeiy ;  ^  I  sup- 
pose she  would  have  to  be  married  sometime  or  other; 
though,  for  my  part,  I  could  never  see  any  thing  but  worry 
and  vexation  from  beginning  to  end,  and  I  wonder  that 
giris  can  be  so  foolish  !  But  there's  sister  Bethany,  you'd 
naturally  suppose  she'd  be  o'  the  same  way  o'  thinking ; 
but,  after  all  i^'s  gone  through  with,  she'd  go  and  be  mar- 
ried right  over  again  this  minute,  if  she  could." 

^  To  be  sure  I  would,  if  my  poor  dear  Joshua  was  alive. 
Ah,  misery  me  I  I've  had,  as  you  say,  a  deal  o'  trouble,  but 
for  all  that,  I'm  as  glad  I  was  married :  seems  tome,  as  if 
every  thing  had  gone  just  exactly  right  I  wouldn't  be  un- 
married not  for  a  single  day,  for  it  would  seem  as  if  he  was 
not  mine  any  longer.  But,  as  to  Mary,  it  seems  sort  o'  dif- 
ferent ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  losing  her.  It's  selfish,  I 
know,  an'  all  that ;  but  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  her  loving 
anybody  better  than  me.  Oh,  dear  I  it's  always  the  way  I 
well !  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  and  we  hadn't  oughter  com- 
plain." 

**  How  you  talk  I"  cried  Aunt  Rebecca ;  "  now,  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  deacon  is  more'n  half  right,  and  if  I  have 
my  way  about  it,  they  shall  be  married  next  Thursday  is  a 
fortnight  I'm  sure  everybody  says  Peter  Redwood  is  one 
of  the  finest  young  men  in  Totemwell,  and  there's  enough 
would  jump  at  the  chance.  But  what  is  of  infinitely  greater 
importance,  he  has  a  great  regard  for  morality  and  religion, 
and—" 

**  1  know  it ;  I  don't  mean  to  go  to  say  anything  against 
Peter  Redwood ;  and,  if  Mary  is  willing,  I  don't  know  as  I 
ought  to  make  any  objection." 

^If  Mary  is  willing!  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
she  wasn't  willing.  For  my  part,  I  don't  know  what  she 
has  to  say  about  it  K  we  take  the  trouble  to  find  a  hus- 
band for  her,  she  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  us ; 
and,  if  she  isn't,  it  only  shows  how  hard  and  ungrateful  the 
heart  of  man  can  be  if  it's  only  a  mind  to." 

"  To  be  sure  I"  cried  the  deacon ;  "  I  have  the  same 
opinion  of  Mary's  good  sense  and  gratitude  that  you  have 
yourself;  but  we  don't  intend  to  hurry  her,  or  put  any  im- 
proper restraint  upon  her  inclinations.  They  are  generally 
inclined  to  be  a  little  notional  and  self-willed  on  such  occa- 
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sioDA,  and  like  to  have  it  supposed  they  have  every  thing 
their  own  way,  you  know,  and  we  may  as  well  humor  'em 
a  little  f  and  the  deacon  laughed — such  a  good-natured, 
sympathetic  laugh,  that  the  old  ladies  couldn't  help  laugh- 
ing too,  and  thinking  that  Deacon  Redwood  had  one  of  the 
kindest  hearts  in  the  world. 

**'  Yes  I"  said  he  rising,  ^  we  were  all  young  once,  and 
we  musnt  be  too  hard  on  the  poor  thing  I  but,  then,  on  the 
other  hand,  it's  no  more  than  fair,  as  you  say,  that  she 
should  submit  herself  entirely  to  your  judgment,  especially 
as  we  none  of  us  have  any  thing  but  her  idvantage  in  view. 
Good  evenine,  Mrs.  Grant  I  good  evening.  Miss  Rebecca ! 
I  leave  tiie  whole  thing  in  your  hands;  whatever  Mary  may 
do,  I  for  one  am  willing  to  be  guided  entirely  by  your  judg- 
ment." 

'^  Well  I"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  walked  slowly  home, 
'^  so  far  good  I  matters  are  in  an  excellent  train ;  and  now, 
if  the  girl  makes  no  more  trouble,  in  a  month  from  now 
they'll  be  man  and  wife,  and  then  all  will  be  right  and 
tignt  But  the  idea  of  Aunt  Rebecca's  being  a  minister ! 
no  wonder  wise  men  scoff  at  religion,  when  uey  see  it  de- 
fended by  a  parcel  of  such  weak-minded,  bigoted  old  wo- 
men. But  shall  I  tell  Peter  the  happiness  that's  in  store  for 
him  ?  No  1  better  not !  he  knows  enough  already ;  if  he 
knew  all  it  would  completely  upset  him.  And  he'd  be  just 
as  likely  as  not  to  blurt  it  all  out,  and  that  would  ruin  eve- 
ry thing.  Folks  would  say  I  hadn't  acted  honestly — that  I 
ought  to  have  made  the  whole  thing  known  at  once ;  and 
I'm  not  sure  that  that  wouldn't  have  been  the  most  direct 
course ;  but  it's  too  late  now — it  would  only  make  trouble, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  all  will  be  right  I  am  sure  I  am  doing 
all  I  can  for  her  advantage ;  and  if  I  seek  my  own  at  the 
same  time,  what  is  there  wrong  in  that  f  the  laborer  is  wor- 
thy of  his  hire.  Besides,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  I  tell  her  now  or  a  few  weeks  hence  f  Perhaps, 
after  all,  it  isn't  true,  and  then  she'd  be  sadly  disappointed. 
Yes  I  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  decidedly  wrong  to 
raise  hopes  that  after  all  might  not  be  realized." 

Again  the  deacon  sat  before  the  half-starved  fire,  in  his 
dingy  kitchen,  over  which  a  single  lank,  decrepid  candle 
shed  its  melancholy  light.    The  candle  evidently  did  its- 
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best ;  it  shone  with  all  its  feeble  might,  and  wore  out  its 
little  life  in  fruitless  efforts  to  illumine  an  apartment  that 
received  all  its  advances  with  the  most  chilling  ingratitude. 
Even  the  blessed  light  of  the  sun  seemed  to  lose  its  vigor 
the  moment  it  passed  through  those  narrow  windows;  it 
hung  like  a  dirty  mist  on  ue  furniture  and  walls,  or  fell 
pale  and  lifeless  on  the  floor.  Still  the  little  candle — ^this 
"good  deed  in  a  naughty  world '^ — this  self-sacrificing  mar- 
tyr— this  Abdiel  "among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he" — 
steadily  shone  on ;  and  while  it  shone,  seemed  the  life  and  in- 
telligence of  the  whole  house.  Presently  the  deacon  roused 
himself,  and  taking  down  a  lantern  that  hung  over  the  fire- 
place, stuck  the  stout-hearted  little  hero  in  the  middle,  as 
Gulliver  erewhile  was  thrust  by  the  envious  dwarf  into  the 
scalding  marrowbone.  Thus  pent  up  in  its  tin  prison,  the 
candle  sifted  its  yellow  rays  through  all  its  narrow  loop- 
holes, and  covered  the  walls  and  ceiling  with  a  shifting 
chequer-work  of  light  and  shade.  The  deacon  walked  in 
the  edge  of  a  circle  dark  as  night ;  and  a  gigantic  shadow, 
threateningly  bending  over  him,  stalked  with  capricious, 
noiseless  footsteps  along  the  wall. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


BR.    BDOERLT    AT    BOMB. 


When  Mary  entered  the  cheerful  sitting-room  at  Dr. 
Edgerly's,  she  found  him  in  his  characteristic  position,  and 
gazing  into  the  fire,  or  rather  beyond  it,  as  intently  as  if  he 
were  attempting  to  solve  some  mathematical  problem,  or 
were  watching  all  the  changing  ^* currents  of  a  heady  fight.** 

*^  Humph  I  good  for  nothing ! "  he  exclaimed,  rising  with 
sudden  alacrity,  "why  havn't  you  been  to  see  me?  You 
promised  to  come  at  least  as  often  as  twice  a  week.  But  Vm 
glad  to  see  you,  nevertheless.  Here !  take  this  chair ;  take 
two  chairs ;  take  all  the  chairs  there  are  in  the  room ;  and 
if  that  isn't  enough,  Y\\  bring  some  more." 

"  Why  I "  laughed  Mary,  "what  in  the  world  can  I  do 
with  so  many  ? " 

"Oh!  when  one's  tired  out,  you  know,  you  can  take 
another,  like  a  man  traveling  post ;  you  see  I  want  to  keep 
you  as  long  as  possible." 

"  But  suppose  you  got  tired,  as  well  as  the  chair  f " 

"Oh I  I  could  change  myself,  too.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  Fm  so  poor  as  to  have  only  one  self! " 

"  No,  indeed  I  for  Fm  sure  you  have  at  least  a  dosen 
faces,  aud  I  believe  you  change  as  often  as  the  moon." 

"And  which  of  them  all  do  you  like  best?" 

"  Which  of  your  faces  ? " 

"  No  I  which  of  my  selves  f " 

"I  like  them  all — sometimes  one  and  sometimes  an- 
other." 

"  But  you  don't  like  them  all  alike  ? " 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  do." 

"And  which  do  you  like  best?" 

"  Let  me  see !  I  don't  like  your  silent  self^  and  I  don't 
like  your — ^your  makiug-fun-of-others  self." 

"Well  1  did  one  ever  hear  the  like  I    You  don't  like  me 
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to  be  silent,  and  you  know  I  nerer  can  talk  without  making 
fun,  as  you  call  it — and  my  favorite  character,  too !  But  Fll 
forgive  you  terribly,  you  quibbling,  criticizing  little  gipsy!" 

"Now,  don't!  I  beg  of  you!    Any  thing  but  that" 

"I  will;  I  can't  help  it;  I'll  forgive  you  as  nobody  was 
ever  forgiven  before !     I  feel  just  like  it  to-day." 

"Oh,  dear!  well,  I  think  your  forgiving  self  is  worse 
than  all  the  others;  but  you've  been  castle-building  again; 
you  know  you  have,  for  I  caught  you  at  it,  and  after  saying 
so  many  times  you  meant  to  break  off  the  habit" 

"There  it  is  again!     You're  determined  to  give  me  no 

Suiet!  But  Mary,  when  you're  as  old  a  man  as  I  am,  you'll 
nd  bad  habits  are  not  broken  so  easily ;  that  is,  if — which 
God  forbid — you  have  any  bad  habits  to  break.  But  you 
must  know  it's  one  of  my  theories — Fve  quite  a  numerous 
£&mily  of  'em,  by  the  way — that  a  habit  formed  before  mar- 
riage, can  never  be  entirely  eradicated  Whether  this  is 
true  or  not,  I  find  it  exceedingly  convenient,  since  it  pre- 
vents a  great  many  disputes  that  would  otherwise  arise 
between  me  and  my  wife.  She  is  a  sensible  woman,  and 
at  once  perceived  the  advantage  this  would  give  her;  so  we 
have  mutually  agreed  to  leave  each  other's  pet  habits  unmo- 
lested ;  and  I've  no  doubt  we  get  along  a  good  deal  better 
in  consequence.  But  in  earnest;  I  was  thinking,  when  you 
came  in,  of  a  much  more  serious  matter ;  and  one  in  which 
I  imagine  you'll  be  quite  as  much  interested  as  myself.  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Squire  Moody,  and  I  left 
him  in  a  very  critical  situation.  Indeed,  I  think  it  extremely 
doubtful  if  he  ever  recovers." 

**  I  knew  he  was  very  sick,  but  I'd  no  idea  he  was  so  bad 
as  that  I  was  up  at  his  house  day  before  yesterday,  and 
then  he  seemed  quite  strong  and  cheerful,  and  talked  about 
the  first  time  I  went  to  the  farm,  and  he  hoped  I  should  live 
to  oome  a  mat  many  times  more.  I  don't  know  how  I 
shall  do  at  all  without  my  good  old  uncle ;  and  I'm  so  sorry 
for  poor  Mrs.  Moody  and  Susan ;  how  badly  they  must  feel !" 

"  Yes,  death  is  almost  always  sad  to  the  survivors ;  it  is 
a  painful,  disagreeable  shock,  even  to  the  most  selfish ;  and 
Mrs.  Moody  is  not  selfish ;  she  loves  her  husband,  I  do  be- 
lieve, most  devotedly.  But  she  cannot  be  unhappy  long; 
there  is  no  afiSnity  between  her  and  sorrow — ^it  runs  from 
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ber  like  rain  from  a  duck's  back;  she  is  too  aotive,  too  stiiv 
ripg,  too  bustling  a  woman^  for  that  rust  to  eat  into." 

^  Well,  I  don^t  know  but  what  you're  right;  yet  it  does 
seem  as  if  no  one  could  ever  get  over  the  loss  of  such  a  hus- 
band." 

**  He  is  indeed  a  husband  and  a  friend,  such  as  one  sel- 
dom meets  with  in  this  world.  It  is  more  than  ten  years 
since  I  first  saw  him,  and  every  year  IVe  liked  him  better. 
He  has  shrewdness  without  cunning,  benevolence  without 
ostentation,  and  a  blunt  sincerity  without  the  least  dash  of 
malice  or  ill-nature.  I  never  could  understand  how  a  man 
who  has  mingled  so  much  with  the  world,  and  shown  him- 
self so  well  able  to  meet  it  on  its  own  ground,  should  have 
preserved  his  heart  so  fresh  and  imoontaminated.  See  what 
a  contrast  there  is  between  him  and  Colonel  Totling!  or 
Deacon  Redwood,  for  instance!  He  has  more  influence,  if 
he  chose  to  exert  it,  and  more  weight  of  character,  than 
both  of  'em;  yet  he's  as  simple  and  open-hearted  as  a 
child." 

'*  Do  you  think,  then,  that  in  order  to  be  successful  in 
the  world,  it  is  necessary  to  learn  all  the  lessons  of  evil  the 
world  teaches?" 

"  Certainly !  as  necessary  as  for  the  soldier  to  learn  the 
arms  and  discipline  of  the  enemy  he  has  to  encounter." 

**  But  why  can't  we  learn  all  these  things,  and  yet  not 
do  them?" 

^'  Can  one  take  fire  in  his  bosom,  and  his  clothes  not  be 
burned  ?  It's  the  fashion  to  measure  a  man's  worth  by  his 
success ;  but  really,  they  are  often  to  be  taken  in  inverse 
proportion  to  each  other.  One  can  hardly  be  successful 
without  self-sacrifice.  He  must  give  up  somewhat  that  his 
conscience,  his  self-respect,  his  independence  bid  him  retain. 
He  must  lose  a  part  of  his  individualitv,  and  assume  the 
oharacter  of  his  class.  The  more  he's  like  other  folks,  the 
better ;  originality  is  a  perpetual  stumbling-block,  and  eccen- 
tricity IB  ruin." 

^^  Then  it  is  better  not  to  succeed,  if  this  is  the  price  we 
must  pay  for  it" 

"Yes!  for  one  who  feels  this  as  keenly  as  I  have  sup- 
posed. But  this  is  seldom  the  case.  Most  men  are  scarcely 
conscious  that  they  have  a  private  peculiar  soul,  and  when 
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thej  are  conscious  of  it,  they  are  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the 
irksome  responsibility  by  absorption  into  the  mass." 

"  Don't  you  think  that  I  am  an  individual  ? " 

"  No  more  than  the  rest  of  us.  If  you  were,  you  would 
not  be  half  so  great  a  favorite.  Fm  not  sure  I  should  like 
yon  so  well  myself.  It  is  because  you  have  re-fashioned 
yourself  so  skillfully,  according  to  its  Procrustean  rules,  that 
society  regards  you  with  such  complacency." 

'^  Dear  me  1  you'll  make  me  out,  at  this  rate,  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  world  but  just  hypocrisy  and  affectation  I " 

^  Perhaps  my  theory  might  lead  to  that  conclusion,  for 
it's  inconvenient  dealing  with  particular  cases.  But  here 
comes  my  wife  to  say  that  supper's  ready ;  so,  if  you  please, 
we  will  change  this  discussion  for  one  more  agreeable." 

"  And  she'll  be  glad  enough,  too,  I'll  warrant  I "  cried 
Mrs.  Edgerly.  "  I  see ;  you've  been  tormenting  her  as  you 
used  to  me,  before  I  got  used  to  it  It*s  a  positive  shame, 
I  declare,  when  any  one  comes  to  see  you,  to  go  and  be  so 
stupid ! " 

"* Stupid!'  I  hope,  Miss  Marjr,  you  don't  think  Tve 
been  stupid  ?  Why,  I  can  be  ten  times  as  stupid  as  that ! 
and  not  naif  try,  either.  But  now  for  supper,  and  the  chil- 
dren! Let -us  put  away  care  and  sorrow,  and  all  other 
unprofitable  wisdom,  and  descend  for  a  while  to  their  level; 
or  rather  ascend,  for  the  path  of  life  is  ever  downward. 
Here  you  have  a  whole  soul,  fi'ee  from  conventionalities,  free 
from  all  affectation,  almost  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
Maker.  Ah,  my  little  Maggy ! "  he  added,  as  he  kissed  the 
little  girl,  and  lifted  her  into  the  chair  by  his  side,  '*  would 
that  it  could  be  always  so !  but  'enjoy  while  you  may  short 
pleasures,  for  long  woes  are  to  suciceed.' " 

**  Would  you  nave  her  a  child  always  f"  asked  Mary, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  while  the  doctor  vigorously  stirred 
the  sugar  in  his  tea,  an  operation  which  he  performed,  so 
said  Mrs.  Edgerly,  at  least  ten  times  to  eyeTv  cup. 

"  I  believe  she  would  be  happier,  though  I  didn't  mean 
that  exactly ;  I  was  thinking  of  the  lines,  Hood's  I  believe 
they  are, — 

'  I  remember  I  I  remember  the  fir  trees  dark  and  high, 
I  used  to  think  their  slender  tope  were  close  againet  the  sky. 
Fm  wiser  now  than  I  was  then ;  but,  ah  I  'tis  uttle  joy, 
To  think  Fm  farther  off  from  heaven  than  when  I  was  a  boy.* 
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^  It  18  painful  to  see,  as  we  grow  older,  one  illusion  van- 
ishing after  another,  till  we  come  down  to  the  hard,  dry, 
naked  reality ;  to  find  that  there  is  so  much  less  poetry  and 
romance  in  the  world  than  we  had  imagined ;  that  the  good 
are  less  good,  the  beautiful  less  beautiful,  the  sky  less  blue, 
ihe  flowers  less  sweet  It  is  in  this  sense  I  would  have  her 
always  a  child.  The  child  believes  evety  thing ;  among  men^ 
we  learn  to  doubt  every  thinff,  and  the  more  one  knows, 
the  less  he  believes :  they  will  take  nothing  on  trust,  not 
even  happiness.  They  turn  it  over  so  often,  and  examine  it 
so  curiously  for  fear  it  should  be  counterfeit,  that  it  is  worn 
to  shreds  in  the  process ;  and  then  tliey  cry  out  agiunst  all 
happiness  as  false  and  impossible.  Watch  any  child,  almoet| 
playing  with  its  simple  toys.  It  makes  believe  that  its  dolls 
are  reid  men  and  women ;  that  its  wooden  horse  or  dog  is 
capable  of  feeling  tired  or  hungry,  and  of  returning  its  at- 
tachment It  is  this  *  make  believe  *  that  makes  such  sim- 
Ele  means  so  powerful,  and  it  is  because  men  cannot  make 
elieve,  that  life  with  most  of  us  is  no  better  than  a  '  twice- 
told  tale  vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man.' " 

The  doctor  went  on  sometime  longer  in  the  same  strain, 
but  Mary,  in  whom  at  such  times  there  seemed  to  be  a  lit- 
tle touch  of  malice,  continued  to  start  one  objection  after 
another,  imd  at  last  fairly  drove  him  into  a  corner. 

'^  Oh,  you  little  plague !"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  never  saw 
^ou  so  obstinate  and  self-willed  before ;  really  you're  grow- 
ing quite  intolerable ;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  would  have  my 
children  grow  old  slowly.  I  would  have  them  remain  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  dim  twilight  of  a  simple  credulity, 
before  thev  emerged  into  the  glaring  sunlight  of  facts, 
where  faith  and  wonder  languish,  and  men  reason  where 
once  they  were  content  to  enjoy." 

"  Ah  I  your  own  illustration  is  against  you,  for  light  ia 
certainly  better  than  darkness." 

'*I  don't  know  about  that!"  said  the  doctor  stoutly; 
^*  night  has  always  been  the  favorite  with  the  poets ;  but  I 
see  you  are  determined  to  put  me  out  of  humor ;  and,  in 
fact,  if  I  wasn't  the  best-natured  person  that  ever  lived,  I 
should  have  been  in  a  passion  long  ago,  for  here's  my  wife 
been  treading  on  my  toea  I  don't  know  how  long,  as  a  si^ 
for  me  to  stop.    I  believe  I'm  the  best-abused  man  in  £e 
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world;  for  just  as  sure  ^  my  wife  sees  me  getting  the  best 
of  an  argument,  she  begins  to  distract  ray  attention  in  some 
.sucb  underhand  way  as  this." 

^^  It  does  very  little  good  after  all ;  but  it's  a  shame  for 
you  to  expose  me  in  that  way  before  folks.  HeM  have  done 
just  the  same  if  there*d  been  a  room  full  of  company,  and 
all  I  can  say  and  do  doesn't  make  him  a  bit  better.  Vm  al- 
ways afraid,  when  we  have  company,  that  he'll  say  something 
or  other,  for  it  never  makes  any  difference  who's  here  ;  and 
I  believe  if  the  governor  was  to  dine  with  us,  he'd  run  on 
just  as  he  always  does." 

"  Now,  my  dear  I  you're  certainly  mistaken  for  once  in 
your  life ;  for,  if  Mary  wasn't  here,  I  should  say  that  this 
table-cloth  was  hardly  fit  to  be  used,  at  least  for  company." 

*^  There  !  ^ou  have  said  it  I  and  I  dare  say  she'd  never 
have  noticed  it  if  you  hadn't  told  her." 

"  I  told  her !  I  say  that  the  table-cloth  is  dirty  1  Fve 
no  thoughts  of  saying  a  word  about  it  I  I  only  said  I 
should  have  said  so,  if  she  hadn't  been  here." 

^  But  I  tell  you,  you  have  said  it  I  never  saw  such  a 
man  in  my  life  I  And  you  did  it  on  purpose^  too,  I  can  tell 
by  your  laufi^hing ;  well,  I  believe  I  am  tne  most  matter-of- 
fact  person  m  existence ;  there  doesn't  a  day  pass  without 
Wilham's  teasing  me  in  that  way,  and  all  because  I  never 
can  tell  whether  one  is  in  jest  or  in  earnest" 

**  I  should  rather  have  said,"  returned  Mary,  ^*  that  it  was 
owing  to  your  childlike  simplicity  and  credulity;  here  is  a 
practical  example  of  his  theory  that  ought  to  satisfy  him 
how  inconvenient  it  would  really  be." 

^  Inconvenient  to  my  wife  perhaps,  but  very  convenient 
and  agreeable  to  me.  I  hate  your  knowing  folks,  that  are 
alwavs  and  forever  on  the  look-out!  I  never  could  live 
comfortably  with  anyone  that  I  couldn't  occasionally  take 
napping.  My  wife  knows  this,  and  she  very  good-natured- 
ly allows  me  to  deceive  her  as  often  as  I  please." 

"  I'm  sure  she's  very  obliging !"  cried  Mary;  "  I  don't 
believe  I  should  be  half  so  disinterested." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not ;  but  then  there  would  be  all  the 
more  satisfaction  wnen  you  were  caught ;  but  come,  if  you 
are  all  done,  let  us  go  back  into  the  sitting-room." 

But  Mary  preferred  to  remain  and  assist  Mrs.  Edgerly  in 
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clearing  away  the  supper,  and  washing  the  dishes ;  so  the 
doctor  took  little  Maggy  and  her  younger  brother,  Maurice, 
and  sat  down  before  the  fire  in  the  ghostly  little  parlor. 
This  was  the  favorite  hour  both  with  him  and  with  the 
children.  It  was  his  custom,  when  not  called  away  by  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  to  tell  them  a  story,  generally  of  a 
&nciful  or  grotesque  character ;  though  he  sometimes  yield- 
ed to  the  oft-repeated  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  and  substi- 
tuted something  that  was  more  true  and  practical,  as  she 
called  it.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  little  Maggy  resem- 
bled her  father  much  more  than  her  mother.  The  sprites 
and  goblins  that  formed  the  chief  part  of  his  dramatis  per- 
sonae,  were  to  her  in  the  light  of  the  most  palpable  and 
stubborn  fieusts.  She  had  no  more  doubt  of  their  existence 
than  that  of  her  Uncle  Timothy,  and  her  Aunt  Sarah,  or  of 
anyone  else  she  had  never  seen  and  spoken  to.  To  her 
there  was  nothing  incredible  in  all  the  miracles  of  fairy- 
land, or  in  the  feats  ascribed  to  more  powerful  and  malignant 
spirits.  Her  world  was  almost  entirely  an  ideal ;  and  her 
large  dreamy  eyes,  with  their  woful  stare,  while  seemingly 
fixed  on  vacancy,  were  full  of  sights  of  joy  and  wonder,  o 
horror  and  amaze. 

"  Now,  fiather !  you  must  tell  us  a  story !  and  a  good 
long  one  too,  for  you  know  you  havn't  told  us  any  this  ever 
so  long." 

'^  Is  a  week,  then,  so  long  ?  the  time  is  coming  when  a 
year  will  be  short,  but,  now,  what  shall  it  be  about  f' 

"Oh!  tell  us  about  Carrabambo!"  said  Maggy,  and, 
"yes,  tell  us  about  Caabammo !"  said  Maurice. 

Carrabambo  was  the  name  of  the  household  fairy  or 
goblin,  whose  favorite  haunt  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain mysterious  and  unexplored  region  under  the  eaves; 
though  he  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  locality,  but 
was  now  here,  now  there,  always  in  mischief^  yet  never  de- 
tected ;  strong  enough  to  upset  tables  and  chairs,  yet  small 
enough  to  squeeze  through  a  keyhole,  or  hide  himself  under 
a  thimble.  The  shapes  m  which  he  appeared  were  exceed- 
ingly various.  Sometimes  he  took  the  form  of  a  large  black 
cat,  a  rat,  or  a  mouse,  frightening  Mrs.  Edgerly  almost  into 
hysterics ;  at  others  he  took  possession  of  some  familiar  ar- 
ticle, as  a  chair,  a  curtain,  or  a  bed-post,  which  straightway 
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aflsumed  a  character  strangely  at  variance  with  its  usually 
staid  and  dignified  demeanor.  If  a  dish  slipped  from  the 
clumsy  fingers  of  a  servant,  if  the  coffee-pot  boiled  over,  or 
a  brand  rolled  out  on  to  the  hearth,  Carrabambo  was  sure  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  mischief.  If  the  bread  was  heavy, 
or  the  butter  wouldn't  come,  Carrabambo  had  got  into  the 
yeast,  or  had  hidden  himself  in  the  churn.  Carrabambo 
left  open  all  the  doors,  blew  out  the  lights,  dropped  the 
bucket  into  the  well,  and  displayed  his  mischievous  ingenu- 
ity in  ways  too  numerous  to  mention.  The  children  regard- 
ed this  frisky  sprite  with  mingled  fear  and  admiration  ;  they 
firmly  believed  they  had  seen  him  at  long  intervals  whisking 
through  the  dark  entry,  or  dodging  behind  a  table ;  and  they 
listen^  to  their  father's  recitaJ  of  his  pranks  with  unwea- 
ried interest. 

"  A  great  many  years  ago,"  began  the  doctor,  "  longer 
ago  than  I  can  remember,  some  men  came  and  built  wis 
house  right  in  among  the  woods.  There  wasn't  another  house 
anywhere  near  it,  nothing  but  the  trees  and  the  sky  and 
the  clouds.  Once  every  pleasant  day  the  sun  came  peeping 
down  into  the  little  clearing,  and  when  he  saw  the  house  he 
laughed,  and  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^  Ah  !  I 
am  very  glad  1  here's  a  nice  place  for  me  to  stop  and  rest, 
after  wading  so  long  among  those  gloomy-looking  pines ! 
I  mean  to  shine  here  as  hard  as  ever  I  can.'  And  the  folks 
that  lived  in  the  house  were  as  glad  to  see  the  sun  as  the 
sun  was  to  see  them ;  and  they  cut  away  the  trees,  so  that 
he  might  have  a  good  chance,  and  they  planted  plenty  of 
com  and  pumpkins  and  potatoes ;  because  they  knew  the 
sun  didn't  like  bare  ground,  but  wanted  to  see  every  thing 
bright  and  green  about  him.  Well,  the  very  day  the  house 
was  finished,  there  came  a  whole  troop  of  fairies,  riding  on 
thistle-dowfis — Carrabambo,  with  his  father  and  mother,  his 
aunts  and  uncles,  and  all  his  other  relations,  to  see  if  the 
house  was  ready  for  him  to  come  and  live  in." 

"  What  was  his  father's  name  ?" 

"  Great  Odomondod.  So  they  all  lighted  on  the  roof^ 
and  fastened  their  horses  to  the  shingles;  aod  then  Great  Odo- 
mondod climbed  up  the  chimney  to  see  if  there  was  any  fire ; 
because  fairies,  you  know,  never  can  go  into  a  house  until  a 
fire  has  been  kindled  in  some  part  of  it ;  but  the  folks  hadn't 
11 
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built  any  fire  yet ;  so  Great  Odomondod  went  back  to  bis 
companions,  and  told  them  they  would  have  to  wait  a  while 
longer,  until  they  saw  the  smoke  coming  out  of  the  top  of 
the  chimney.  It  was  a  very  big  chimney,  and  filled  up 
nearly  one  third  of  the  house,  with  a  monstrous  fire-place, 
just  such  as  fairies  love ;  and  I  have  heard,  though  I  don^t 
know  how  true  it  is,  that  they'll  never  stay  in  a  house  a 
single  day  after  it  has  a  stove  in  it.  Well,  while  the  fairies 
were  resting  on  the  roof,  riding  a-straddle  on  the  ridge- 
pole, scampering  over  the  shingles,  and  cutting  up  all  sorts 
of  didoes,  the  folks  down  stairs  brought  in  a  great  lot 
of  chips  and  shavings,  and  a  whole  cart-load  of  pine  and 
walnut,  to  make  a  rousing  great  fire  for  a  house-warming. 
They  piled  the  wood  all  up  very  carefully  in  the  chimney, 
and  when  they  had  it  ready  to  kindle,  they  were  going  to 
kindle  it  with  the  tinder-box;  but  the  farmer  said,  *No! 
we'll  wait  till  it  is  just  twelve  o'clock,  and  then  I'll  light  a 
match  with  my  burning  glass.'  He  had  been  reading,  I 
suppose,  about  a  fire  that  was  kept  burning  all  the  time,  a 
great  many  hundred  years  ago,  and  if  ever,  by  any  accident, 
it  happened  to  go  out,  they  used  to  kindle  it  again  by  the 
sun,  because  they  thought  that  fire  was  purer  than  any 
other.  He  was  an  old,  whimsical  sort  o'  man,  and  had 
lived  a  great  while  in  England,  where  it  is  so  dark,  most  of 
the  time,  that  they  have  to  use  burning-glasses  in  order  to 
see  to  read,  and  put  them  all  over  their  fields,  so  as  to  ripen 
the  grain.  But  I  don*t  believe  it's  quite  so  bad  as  that, 
after  all. 

"  However,  his  wife  and  children  were  amazingly  tickled 
at  the  idea  of  the  sun  lighting  their  fire,  though  they  didn't 
believe  it  could  be  done  either  and  the  farmer  himself 
wasn't  quite  sure  about  it,  but  he  thought  he  would  try  at 
all  events.  So  as  soon  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  when  the 
sun  is  usually  the  hottest,  he  went  out  in  front  of  the  house, 
and  held  up  the  glass  for  the  sun  to  light  his  match. 
*  Pho !'  said  the  sun,  *  I  can  do  that  easy  enough  I'  just  as 
if  he  had  known  what  they  were  all  thinking  about ;  and 
the  match  blazed  up  so  suddenly  that  the  farmer  was  fright- 
ened, and  came  very  near  dropping  it  from  his  fingers. 
The  children  all  laughed  and  clapped  their  hands ;  but  the 
father  lighted  a  big  splinter  with  the  match,  and  then  he 
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carried  the  splinter  into  the  house,  and  pushed  it  in  under 
the  wood  in  the  chimney,  and  sat  down  on  the  settle  to 
watch  what  would  happen.  He  made  his  wife  sit  down 
too,  beside  him,  and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  Hust  as 
you  and  mama,  said  Margy)  ;  and  the  children  stood  looking 
on,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other.  The  little 
flame  at  first  seemed  scared  and  frightened,  and  hardly 
knew  what  to  do,  the  chimney  was  so  big,  and  the  wood  so 
large  and  heavy ;  it  went  feeling  its  way  along  ever  so  softly, 
climbing  higher  and  higher,  and  smelling  here  and  there, 
just  as  the  pussy-cat  did,  you  know,  when  jdar  Aunt  Mary 
first  gave  her  to  you.  It  nibbled  away  a  little  at  the  shav- 
ings, and  found  Uiey  tasted  very  good.  It  smacked  its  lips, 
and  its  eyes  sparkled ;  it  grew  big,  and  strong,  and  fierce  as 
a  lion ;  it  swelled,  and  roared,  and  mumbled  the  pine  logs 
and  the  walnut ;  its  mane  streamed  way  up  the  cnimney ; 
the  fairies  smelt  the  smoke,  and  down  they  came  belter 
skelter  in  great  glee.  And  the  fire  knew  them,  and  was 
afraid,  and  bowed  its  head  and  kissed  Carrabambo*s  foot ; 
for  it  knew  that  he  was  to  be  its  master. 

"  So  Carrabambo  came  into  the  house  and  took  posses- 
sion ;  and  all  his  relations  came  with  him,  to  see  what  kind 
of  a  house  he  had  got  to  live  in.  They  went  into  all  the 
rooms  and  closets,  into  all  the  barrels  and  boxes  and  firkins; 
they  ran  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  up  into  the  garret  and 
down  into  the  cellar ;  and  when  they  had  8e«n  all  there  was 
to  be  seen,  they  kissed  Carrabambo  and  went  off  through 
the  chimney,  for  fairies  have  to  go  out  the  same  way  they 
come  in ;  but  Carrabambo  stayed  behind,  all  by  mmself^ 
and,  poor  fellow !  he  was  so  homesick  1  But  every  year  his 
father  and  mother  and  all  his  other  relations  come  to  visit 
him,  and  then  he  goes  to  see  them,  and  they  have  such 
merry  doings  as  would  make  you  laugh  till  you  cried,  and 
wish  you  were  a  fairy  too." 

"  Oh  I  I  do  wish  so !  Why  can't  I  be  a  fairy  ?  Fm  so 
tired  of  being  only  a  little  girl !" 

"There  are  better  things  than  to  be  a  fairy,  my  little 
precious  1  Yes !  and  worse  things  than  to  be  a  little  girl  I 
Fairies  die  and  live  no  more,  but  little  girls  are  little  angels 
soon :  but  hear  the  rest  of  Carrabambo.  He  has  lived  here 
ever  since  that  day  I  was  telling  you  about,  way  back  amonff 
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the  shadows  of  the  woods,  and  the  deeper  shadows  of  a 
hundred  years ;  and  here  he  will  always  live  till  the  house  is 
burnt  up,  or  tumbles  to  pieces.'' 

"  And  where  will  he  go  then  f " 

"  Then  he  will  die ;  for  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  life  <rf 
the  house ;  and  when  he  dies,  he'll  die  all  over ;  nothing  of 
him  will  be  left — ^you  never  can  find  him,  if  you  should 
hunt  for  him  a  thousand  years ;  poor  Garrabambo  I" 

'*  Oh  dear  1  I'm  ever  so  sorry  I  Ain't  you  sorry,  too, 
dear  papal" 

'^  Yes  I  my  precious  little  lambkin  I  as  sorry  as  I  can 
afford  to  be ;  out  there  are  so  many  demands  on  my  sorrow 
that  I've  very  little  to  spare.  In  fact,  rich  as  I  have  ever 
been  in  this  commodity,  I  have  never  had  more  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with ;  and,  if  I  had  a  hundred  times  as  much,  I 
believe  there  would  still  be  no  superfluity." 

The  child  listened  to  this  address  with  open  mouth,  and 
an  air  of  wondering  but  serious  attention. 

^*  Tell  me,  my  little  sucking  rose-bud,  what  do  you  think 
of  the  philosophy  of  life  ;  is  joy  as  sweet  as  sorrow  is  bitter  t 
is  the  brightness  of  the  day  equal  to  the  darkness  of  the 
night  ?  summer's  heat  to  winter's  cold  ?  Say  now !  which 
was  right,  Solomon  or  Longfellow  ?  is  this  world  a  soap- 
bubble  ?  you  know  something  about  them,  I  fancy — what  a 
pipe  it  must  have  taken  to  blow  it !" 

Margy  listened  and  wondered  harder  than  ever.  She 
saw  the  twinkle  in  his  eye,  the  little,  smiling,  mocking,  mel- 
ancholy fiend  that  she  was  afraid  of.  She  laughed  and 
blushed,  and  hid  her  face  on  her  father's  shoulder. 

^^Ahl"  he  exclaimed,  warmly  returning  her  caresses, 
'*  mein  bestes  Eand  1  wie  lieb  ich  dich !"  then  suddenly 
changing  his  mood,  he  began  to  play  with  her  in  the  same 
identidd  way  that  has  been  in  fashion  among  fathers  ever 
since  Adam  dandled  Gain ;  making  faces,  growling  like 
'^  an  Elisha  bear "  or  a  famished  ea^ouake,  and  making 
use  of  similar  ingenious  devices,  till  the  bttle  girl  was  almost 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

**I  declare!"  cried  Mrs.  Edgerly,  as  she  and  Mary  en- 
tered the  room,  "  I  believe  my  husband  means  to  spoil  that 
child;  her  head  is  now  so  full  of  ghosts  and  witcnes  that 
she  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing  else.    At  this  rate,  by 
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the  time  she  grows  up,  shell  be  as  odd  as  Eate  Mullein  or 
Dick's  hat-band,  or  as — ^" 

^ Or  as  I  am  myself,"  cried  her  hnsband,  laughing; 
'^  thank  you  for  the  compliment ;  but  really,  I  don't  think 
there's  any  danger.  If  I  had  had  such  a  mother,  I'm  sure 
I  should  have  had  a  much  better-ordered  intellect;  and  I 
trust  to  your  influence  to  counteract  any  evil  consequences 
that  might  ensue/' 

"  But  I  can't  bear  to  have  her  feed  on  sugar-plums  all 
the  time.  If  you  would  only  give  her  something  a  little 
more  substantial  once  in  a  while — ^ 

"Well,  my  dear,  Tm  ready  to  do  all  I  can  to  please 
you,  and  if  you  think  so  much  of  true  stories,  I'm  sure  FU 
tell  her  one  with  all  my  heart  Here,  Margy !  your  mother 
thinks  you  have  eaten  macaroni  long  enough ;  so  now  I'm 
going  to  give  you  some  roast  beef  and  potatoes.  Once 
there  was  a  little  boy  who  lived  in  Maine.  Maine  is 
one  of  the  United  States.  There  are  thirty-one,  I  believe, 
in  all ;  so  that  if  you  and  Maurice  and  the  little  boy  Fm 
going  to  tell  you  about  were  all  together,  you  might  have  ten 
a-piece,  and  there'd  be  one  left  for  manners.  I  hope,  though, 
you'd  be  generous  enough  to  give  at  least  one  to  your 
mother  and  me ;  for  generosity  is  considered  one  of  the  car- 
dinal virtues.  I  don't  know  how  many  cardinal  virtues 
there  are  exactly ;  but  there  are  four  cardinal  points  of  the 
compass,  and  they  are  very  useful  to  sailors,  to  tell  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  bird  called 
the  cardinal  grosbeak ;  and  the  Pope,  who  lives  at  Rome, 
has  a  number  of  cardinals ;  one  of  the  most  fiunous  was 
named  Wolsey,  and  he  came  very  near  drowning  himself 
onoe  by  swimming  on  bladders,  as  you'll  perhaps  read  some 
day  in  Shakspeare.  There,  my  dear,  I've  told  you  a  true 
story,  and  given  you  a  lesson  in  geography,  history,  moral 
philosophy,  navigation,  ornithology,  and  I  don't  know  what 
all.  If  anybody  can  do  better  than  that,  I'd  like  to  have 
them  try." 

"  But  where  is  the  story  ?"  said  Margy. 

"  The  story !  oh,  the  story  is.  Once  there  was  a  little 
boy,  who  lived  in  Maine." 

**  What  a  queer  story !"  said  Margy. 

"  Tes,  it  is  like  a  kite  that's  nearly  all  bob,  or  a  sausage, 
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that  isn^t  good  for  much  without  the  stuffing;  but  it's  true, 
every  word  of  it ;  and  I  hope  now,  my  dear,  you  won't  deny 
that  I  have  given  her  something  substantial  once  in  my 
life." 

"  Now,  you  know  I  didn't  mean  any  such  thin^  I  but 
you  might,  when  you're  telling  her  your  stories,  begm  with 
some  little  useful  thing  or  other  that'll  do  her  good,  and — " 

'*  That  is,  she  musn't  have  any  cake  till  she  has  eaten  so 
much  bread — or  if  she'll  be  a  good  girl,  and  take  her 
medicine,  she  shall  have  a  lump  of  sugar ;  certainly,  a  good 
rule  in  physics,  and  perhap  eaually  applicable  in  meta- 
physics and  ethics.  It  is,  after  iJl,  only  the  equilibrium  of 
forces ;  you  train  her  judgment  and  observation,  and  I  her 
imagination ;  my  lessons  will  strengthen  her  powers  of  wit, 
&ncy,  logic,  analysis,  &c.,  and  yours  her  judgment  and  un- 
derstanding. There  is  nothing  like  division  of  labor ;  and 
if  our  Margy  doesn't  grow  up  a  perfect  prodigy,  it  won't  be 
my  fault,  or  yours." 

"  Well  I"  said  Mrs.  Bdgerly,  turning  to  Mary,  "  I  see 
it's  no  use  talking  with  him  to-night ;  he's  got  on  his  high- 
heeled  shoes,  so  we  may  as  well  let  him  alone." 

"  Yes  !"  but  you  can  see  by  his  laughing,  that  he  don't 
believe  himself  one  word  of  all  he's  been  saying." 

"  Why !  what  a  provoking  little  skeptic  you  are  I"  cried 
the  doctor,  "  you  won't  allow  me  to  believe  any  thing.  Fm 
sure  it's  very  hard  if  one  can't  have  the  satisfisustion  of  be- 
lieving what  he  pleases ;  don't  you  see  that  such  a  rule  is 
destructive  of  all  individuality  of  character  ?  For  my  part, 
I'm  always  delighted  to  find  a  man  who  has  sturdy  inde- 
pendence enough  to  maintain  what  the  vulgar  herd  might 
consider  an  impossible  faith.  I  can't  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
sympathy  for  one  who  believes  in  the  sea-serpent,  or  in  mer- 
maids ;  and  if  he  adds  to  this,  a  faith  in  animal  magnetism, 
the  honesty  of  politicians,  the  wisdom  of  great  men,  and  the 
constancy  of  niendship,  I  am  ready  to  hug  him  with  a 
forty-grisly-bear  power.  But  speaking  o'  beans,  Lige  Har- 
ris sprained  his  shoulder  at  the  husking  the  other  night ;  and 
I  promised  to  call  up  this  evening,  and  see  how  he  was  get- 
ting along.  I  shan't  ask  to  be  excused,  for  I  see  you're 
dying  to  get  rid  of  me,  so  that  you  may  communicate  to 
each  other  the  thousand  and  one  important  secrets  that 
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have  happened  since  a  week  ago.  How  glad  I  am  that  I 
don't  have  the  misfortune  to  be  one  of  your  intimate  friends  I 
Well !  well !  never  look  so  doleful  about  it ;  it's  not  your 
fault,  it's  your  nature,  and,  I  dare  say,  they're  even  with  you ; 
so  you  can  say  what  you  please  with  a  good  conscience. 
Good  evening.  Miss  Mary  !  make  haste,  for  I  shall  be  back 
in  an  hour,  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you." 

*^  Hem  I  "  said  the  doctor  to  himself,  as  soon  as  he  ^ot 
into  the  street ;  *^  what  a  fool  I  am  to  talk  such  everlastmg 
nonsense.  I  believe  I  have  no  more  dignity  than  a  mon- 
key ;  I'm  always  saying  some  foolish  smart  thing  or  other, 
and  then  I'm  mad  enough  with  myself  to  bite  my  tongue 
ofif.  Strange  !  that  I  never  can  hit  the  right  medium,  but 
must  always  be  either  a  sullen  fool,  or  a  noisy  fool,  either  a 
magpi®  or  Mi  owl.  Well  1  I'll  try  once  more,  and  see  if  I 
can't  do  a  little  better  in  future  1" 

"  Well  1"  said  Mrs.  Eclgerly,  "  Fm  glad  he's  gone,  at  any 
rate  ;  for  we  shouldn't  had  any  peace  while  he  was  here  t 
but  did  you  ever  see  such  plagues  as  men  are  9 " 

"  Never  in  my  life ;  but  then  there's  hardly  any  thing 
worth  having  that  isn't  a  great  plague,  and  if  we  could 
contrive  any  way  to  get  rid  of  men,  I'm  afraid  some- 
thing worse  would  come  in  their  place." 

"  Yes !  I  dare  say,  though  I  can't  imagine  what  it  would 
be,  for  I'm  sure  they're  some  of  them  the  very  perfection  of 
ugliness — as  ugly  as  they  can  live ;  but  then  I  ought  not  to 
complain,  for  I'm  sure  I've  got  one  of  the  best  husbands  in 
the  world ;  but  I  want  to  know  if  you  saw  that  horrid  bon- 
net Tibby  Gaskins  had  on  last  Sunday." 

"  No  !  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Well !  the  bonnet  itself  was  well  enough,  but  there  I 
such  trimming !  I  certainly  never  saw  the  beat  She'd  gone 
and  put  on  a  staring  yellow  ribbon,  made  up  into  a  mon- 
strous bow  as  big  as  a  sun-flower ;  and  she'd  stuck  inside 
a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers  with  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  And  you  know,  she's  got  a  new  Rob-roy,  drab 
and  black  ;  so  you  can  imagine  how  she  must  have  looked ; 
why,  I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  ofif  of  her  all  meeting 
time  1 " 

*'  What  a  pity  she  hasn't  more  taste,  for  she's  really  such 
a  pretty  girl." 
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"  Pretty  I  iome  folks  call  lier  pretty,  but  I  don't  fancy 
her  exactly ;  she's  too  pale  to  suit  my  taste.'' 

^^  She  hasn't  a  great  deal  of  color,  certainly,  but  then 
she  has  such  a  sweet  expression." 

^^  Yes  I  I  know,  she  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in 
her  mouth,  but  I  want  to  know  if  it's  true,  she's  engaged  to 
John  Moody  ?" 

^*  No  I  she  isn't;  I'm  sure  of  that ;  at  least  I  don't  think 
she  is  ;  but  I  really  don't  know  any  thing  about  it." 

*•  Why,  how  yoH  blush !  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you're 
engaged  to  him  yourself ;  well  he's  a  real  nice  fellow,  and 
after  all  you  might  so  farther  and  fare  worse." 

'*I  dare  say  I  should ;  but  I  don't  expect  ever  to  be 
married  at  all." 

^  Oh  no  I  of  course  not  I  nobody  ever  does ;  but  youli 
think  better  of  it  one  of  these  days." 

**  I  don't  think  I  ever  shall ;  but  at  any  rate  it  won*t  be 
John  Moody." 

"Well !  I  won't  tease  you,  for  you're  a  dear  good  girl, 
and  would  tell  me  I  know  as  soon  as  anybody ;  but  there's 
one  thing  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  that  is,  that  you  must  never 
marry  a  doctor.  Not  that  I'd  change  for  any  man  in  the 
world,  for  I  wouldn't ;  but,  then,  when  one  isn't  engaged 
the  case  is  different  It's  nothing  but  go,  go,  ^o,  from  morn- 
ing till  night;  and  there's  never  a  moment  he  can  call  his 
own.  lean  hardly  ever  have  him  all  to  myself^  for  just  as 
soon  as  we  ffet  to  talking  comfortably  about  any  thing,  and 
I  begin  to  mink  I'm  going  to  have  a  good  nice  time,  some- 
body or  other  sends  after  him,  and  he  has  to  up  and  run. 
And,  what's  worse,  I  don't  see  as  it'll  ever  be  any  differ- 
ent" 

"  Oh,  well  I  there's  no  knowing ;  perhaps  he'll  get  rich 
some  o'  these  days,  and  then  he  won't  have  to  work  so 
hard." 

"  Get  rich  !  I'd  like  to  see  my  husband  getting  rich  I 
No!  as  he  says,  you  might  as  well  try  to  freeze  a  blaze,  or 
roast  an  icicle.  But  there  I  I  don't  care  ;  he's  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  and  I  dare  say  we're  quite  as  happy  as  if  we 
were  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

'^  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long ; 
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for  it  seems  to  me  I  shonld  be  contented  anywhere  with 
one  I  loved." 

'^  But  the  day  is  very  long  sometimes ;  and,  besides,  this 
is  the  very  thing  I  complain  of — ^I'm  not  with  him,  at  least 
not  half  as  much  as  1  want  to  be." 

^  No  1  but  you  see  him  every  day,  and  you  can  think  of 
him  always,  and  wonder  what  he's  doins,  and  think  how 
glad  you'll  be  when  he  comes  home,  and  how  dearly  you 
love  him,  and  how  happy  you've  been  together,  and  how 
hard  yon  mean  to  love  him ;  oh  I  I'm  sure  I  could  find 
enough  to  think  about  if  every  day  were  a  year." 

"  Oh  yes  I  that  would  do  very  well  for  a  while ;  but  wait 
till  you've  been  married  as  long  as  I  have,  you'd  want  some- 
thing else  to  think  of." 

"'  No,  indeed  !  I  should  think  then  I'd  only  just  begun ; 
and  if  I  lived  a  hundred  years,  I  should  still  find  something 
new  ;  but  which  would  you  rather,  love,  or  be  loved  ?" 

**  I  think  I  like  best  to  be  loved." 

'^  Do  you  ?  oh !  I  don't ;  I  like  to  love  a  great  deal  the 
best ;  I  could  almost  cry  sometimes,  to  think  I  can't  love 
any  better." 

'*  Well  now  I  to  hear  you  talk,  one  would  suppose  you'd 
never  done  any  thing  else ;  but  I  say  it  would  be  a  sin  and  a 
shame  for  you  not  to  get  married,  only  I  don't  know  where 
we  can  find  anybody  good  enough  for  you.  I  don't  know 
<^  but  one  man  that  is  worthy  of  being  loved  in  that  style, 
or  that  would  even  thank  you  for  it ;  and  I  can't  spare  him 
quite  yet,  even  to  oblige  you ;  but  here  he  comes  now  I  I 
wish  you  had  another  just  like  him  !" 

^  All  except  the  teasing !"  said  Mary  laughing. 

*'  No,  teasing  and  all  for  me  I  I  wouldn't  have  him  any 
different  from  what  he  is ;  he's  the  best  man  in  the  world, 
and  I  don't  believe  there'll  ever  be  another  like  him  I" 

As  the  doctor  entered  and  took  his  seat  by  the  fire,  the 
ladies  stopped  talking;  and  bracing  up  their  minds  and 
bodies  a  little,  as  ladies  are  apt  to  do,  when  a  gentleman 
approaches  of  whom  they  are  somewhat  afraid,  they  waited 
for  him  to  speak.  But  after  he  had  sat  a  full  minute  with- 
out taking  the  slightest  notice  of  either  of  them,  with  his 
lips  as  tight  as  the  money  market  during  a  panic,  and  look- 
ing remarkably  sober  withal,  their  curiosity  was  naturally 
11* 
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aroused  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  demeanor  so  different 
from  that  with  which  he  had  left  them. 

'*  How  did  you  find  Lijah  Harris  ?^'  at  length  said  Mrs. 
Edgerly,  beginniug  like  an  adroit  diplomatist,  at  a  point  as 
far  as  possible  from  the  subject  m  which  she  was  most 
interested. 

"  I  found  him  very  comfortable." 

**  I  hope  you  havn't  heard  any  bad  news,  my  dear." 

"  No  I  my  dear,  nothing  of  the  sort." 

'*  Did  you  hear  any  thing  more  about  Squire  Moody  f " 

"Nothing." 

Mrs.  Edgerly  had  now  exhausted  her  in^enuit]^,  and  she 
turned  to  Mary  with  a  sort  of  comic  despair,  as  if  implor- 
ing her  assistance. 

"  Why,  Dr.  Edgerly !"  cried  Mary,  boldly  coming  to  the 
rescue,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  I  shall  certainly  do  something 
dreadful  if  you  keep  us  waiting  much  longer  I" 

"Why!  there  is  nothing  the  matter  that  I  know  of; 
what  made  you  suppose  there  was  ?" 

"Why  I  you  look  as  if  you  had  lost  all  the  friends  you 
ever  had  in  the  world,  and  you  don't  say  a  word." 

"  Oh  I  that's  it,  is  it  ?  well,  I  can  explain  that  to  you 
easy  enough.  I  was  trying  to  be  sober,  and  quiet,  and  sen- 
sible, like  other  folks ;  but  it's  no  sort  o'  use ;  one  might  as 
well  try  to  be  quiet  in  Bedlam." 

"Well!  cried  Mrs.  Edgerly,  if  you  ain't  the  greatest; 
and  here  you've  been  keeping  us  on  tenter-hooks  this  half 
hour,  and  making  us  imagine  all  sorts  o'  mischief,  just  for 
the  sake  of  showing  how  sober  and  sensible  you  could  be. 
If  that  isn't  the  queerest  way  of  showing  one's  sense,  then  I 
don't  know.  I'm  sure  I  thought  as  much  as  could  be  that 
something  terrible  had  happened." 

"  Well  1"  exclaimed  her  husband,  rising  and  stretching ; 
"  ril  never  try  to  be  sensible  a^ain  as  long  as  I  live.  I 
might  have  known  how  it  would  be ;  for  I  never  set  to  work 
to  be  as  sensible  as  I  could,  without  it's  turning  out  in  just 
this  same  way.  And  I'd  defy  any  man  to  help  it ;  for 
you're  all  against  me,  instead  of  speaking  an  encouraging 
word,  when  you  see  me  trying  to  improve ;  though  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do,  how  hard  it  is  for  me,  you  all  set  to  work  to 
throw  as  many  obstacles  in  the  way  as  you  can." 
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"  Well  I  if  that  don't  beat  the  Dutch !  when  Tve  been 
doing  all  I  can  to  help  you,  and  you  know  it.  But  it's  all 
thrown  away,  I  can  see  that  plain  enough,  and  as  you  say, 
I  don't  mean  to  try  any  more.  I  believe  you're  getting 
worse  than  ever !" 

"  Yes !"  said  Mary,  "  you'll  have  to  give  him  up ;  he's 
certainly  incorrigible ;  but  I  promised  Aunt  Rebecca  to  be 
home  early,  and  it's  time  for  me  to  go." 

While  Mary  was  putting  on  her  things,  the  doctor  con- 
tinued walking  back  and  forth  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
smiling  and  nodding  and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  occa- 
sionally exclaiming  with  a  lackadaisical  air,  *^  It's  very  hard 
if  one  can't  have  the  credit  of  trying !  Now  if  you.  Miss 
Mary,  were  to  take  me  under  your  instruction  a  little  while, 
I  think  I  might  make  something  after  all.  But  there  !  it's 
no  use  striving  against  nature  !  I  never  was  meant  to  be 
sensible,  and  I  may  as  well  make  the  best  of  it ;"  till  at  last 
the  hooding,  and  cloaking,  and  tippeting,  were  all  over,  and 
he  with  mock  humility  offered  his  arm  to  Mary  to  accompa- 
ny her  home.  The  doctor  was  obliged  to  listen,  that  evening, 
to  a  curtain  lecture  twice  as  long  as  usual ;  but  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  richly  deserved  it,  especially  as  he  himself  ac- 
knowledged his  error,  and  promised  to  do  better  in  future.  We 
would  gladly  have  kept  from  the  reader  this  weak  point  in  his 
character,  but  justice  must  be  done  though  the  heavens  fall ; 
and  after  all,  this  single  fault,  for  I  really  don't  know  that  he 
had  any  other,  ought  easily  to  be  forgiven  him  on  the  score 
of  his  many  virtues. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


BEING    ONE    OF    SURPRISES. 


Aunt  Rebecca,  having  detenniDed  in  her  own  mind 
that  the  marriage  between  Peter  and  Mary  should  take 
place  as  soon  as  possible,  also  determined  to  lose  no  time  in 
communicating  to  her  the  deacon's  proposition.  She  accord- 
ingly waited  impatiently  for  her  return,  solacing  herself 
meanwhile  with  magnanimous  contemplations  of  her  own 
wonderful  sagacity,  and  all  those  other  statesmanlike  qual- 
ities in  which  she  so  exceedingly  rejoiced.  As  she  thus  sat 
there  alone.  Aunt  Bethany  having  as  usual  retired  at  an 
early  hour,  all  the  mantles  of  all  the  greatest  administrators 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  from  Atrides  king  of  men,  to  Icha- 
bod  king  of  school-boys,  seemed  to  have  lighted  upon  her 
shoulders.  She  was  crystalized  in  her  own  dignity,  en- 
trenched in  it  like  a  toad  in  his  lump  of  marble  ;  or  rather 
she  seemed  to  possess  the  same  power  as  the  lobster,  of  se- 
creting from  her  own  substance  a  complete  suit  of  defensive 
armor. 

'*  So !  youVe  got  back  at  last ! "  she  exclaimed,  as  Mary 
entered  the  room ;  "  I  began  to  think  you  never  wer^ 
coming." 

"  I  should  have  been  home  sooner,"  replied  Mary ;  "  but 
Dr.  Edgerly  had  to  go  and  visit  one  of  his  patients,  and  I 
staid  to  keep  hia  wife  company.  Do  you  know,  he  says 
Squire  Moody  is  very  sick  indeed,  and  he  hardly  expects 
him  to  live  through  it  ? " 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear!  it's  about  time  for  us  old  folks  to 
be  settling  up  our  aflfairs  for  this  world.  I've  been  thinking 
a  good  deal  lately  as  to  what  would  become  of  you,  if  sister 
and  I  should  both  die  suddenly ;  not  that  there  is  any  im- 
mediate probability  of  such  an  event  happening,  for  though 
your  Aunt  Bethany  is  rather  feeble,  I  feel  myself  quite  as 
strong  and  likely  to  live  twenty  years  longer  as  I  did  twenty 
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years  ago.  Bat  life  is  uncertain,  and  I  should  feel  a  good 
deal  easier,  if  I  could  only  see  you  comfortably  settled. 
I  have  never  been  married  myself,  and  for  that  reason  may 
not,  perhaps,  be  so  well  qualified  to  judee  of  such  matters 
as  others  who  have  had  more  expenence;  but  human 
nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over ;  and  human 
nature  is  a  subject  about  which  I  flatter  myself  I  need  no 
instruction  from  anybody.  If  I  knew  far  less  than  I  do, 
however,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  see  that  one  so  help- 
less as  you  can  never  get  along  m  the  world  without  a  pro- 
tector ;  and  so,  the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  the  sooner  you*re 
married  the  better." 

"  Why,  dear  aunt !  I  hope  you  will  never  talk  of  such  a 
thing  again !  I  havn't  the  least  idea  of  beinff  married ;  and 
as  for  your  dying,  I  won't  hear  a  word  about  it  this  hundred 
years.  I'm  sure  you  look  as  well  as  anybody,  and  I  can't 
imagine  what  can  have  put  such  dismal  fancies  into  your 
head." 

"  Well,  well,  it  may  all  be  as  you  say ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  under  no  apprehensions  myself;  but  that's  no 
reason  you  shouldn't  be  married.  I  know  how  it  is  with 
you  young  folks,"  she  continued,  with  a  miserable  attempt 
to  be  merry;  "you  think  we  old  people  havn't  any  eyes, 
and  that  you  can  go  and  fall  in  love  right  under  our  very 
noses,  and  we  know  nothing  about  it  But  Fve  seen  how 
it  was  all  along,  only  I  thought  I  wouldn't  say  any  thing 
about  it ;  but  now  it's  all  nicely  arranged,  you  may  as  weu 
know,  as  you  won't  have  a  bit  too  much  time  to  get  ready." 

**  What  is  all  arranged  ?  and  what  is  there  to  get  ready! 
I'm  sure  I  don't  understand  one  word  of  all  you've  been 
saying." 

"It's  to  come  on  in  a  fortnight  from  Thursday.  Mon- 
day, you  know,  is  washing  day ;  Tuesday  we  shall  have  to 
iron;  and  it  will  take  lUl  day  Wednesday  to  get  ready. 
Deacon  Redwood  and  I  have  arranged  it  between  us.  and 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  select  your  dresses  and  bridesmaids. 
A  wedding  don't  happen  every  day  in  the  year,  and  when 
it  does  come,  I'm  determined  to  have  a  good  one." 

"  Ah !  I  understand !  but,  seems  to  me,  a  fortnight  is  a 
very  short  time  to  get  ready  in ;  it  will  take  longer  than 
that  to  make  the  ca^e;  or  do  you  mean  to  feast  them  on 
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salt  and  potatoee,  as  they  did  at  Lydia  Johnson's  weddmgt 
But  who  is  the  bridegroom  ? " 

^^  It's  no  matter  now ;  you'll  learn  that  soon  enough ;  it's 
enough  for  you  to  know  that  he  meets  with  my  decided 
approbation,  and  that  of  course  he  is  everyway  worthy  of 
you ;  but  I  am  surprised,  my  dear,  to  see  you  treat  so  serious 
a  subject  with  such  unbecoming  levity.  I  have  never  been 
married  myself,  but  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the  responsibility 
belonging  to  such  a  relation  not  to  feel — " 

Here  Mary,  seeing  that  the  latter  part  of  her  aunt's  sen- 
tence had  forgot  the  beginning,  kindly  came  to  her  relief. 
"  Fm  sure  I  wish  you  haa  been  married.  Aunt  Rebecca,  and 
then  you  would  never  think  of  marrying  two  persons  against 
their  will ;  if^  indeed,  you  are  really  serious  in  what  you  say, 
and  not — " 

" '  Serious  1 '  to  be  sure  I  am  serious !  When,  pray,  did 
ou  ever  know  me  to  be  any  thing  else  ?  Deacon  Redwood 
s  been  in  here  this  evening,  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
you  and  Peter.  I  knew  just  how  you  felt  about  it;  for 
though  I  have  never  been  married,  Fm  not  quite  so  ignorant 
as  you  seem  to  suppose ;  so  I  told  him  it  would  suit  my 
notions  exactly,  and  that  you  would  feel  almost  as  much 
gratified  as  I  did  myself;  so  we  concluded  that  the  sooner 
the  whole  thing  was  over  the  better,  and  there  couldn't  be 
a  better  time  than  a  fortnight  from  Thursday." 

"And  he  has  gone  home  with  that  understanding,  has 
he  t     And  I'm  to  have  nothing  to  say  in  the  matter  I  " 

"  *Say ! '  why,  what  should  you  say?  Isn't  it  all  nicely 
arranged,  without  your  having  a  bit  of  trouble  ?  Isn't  Peter 
Redwood  a  good,  sober,  pious,  young  man — such  as  any 
girl  in  the  village  would  be  glad  to  get  for  a  husband  ?  Fve 
said  all  there's  any  need  of  saying  at  present ;  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  receive  him  as  your  lover,  and  say  ^yes' 
when  the  minister  asks  you  if  you  will  *  love,  serve,  and  obey 
him  forever.'  I'm  sure  that's  easy  enough,  for  you  at  least; 
I  might  object  to  it  myself;  but  at  any  rate,  it's  as  easy  to 
say  it  to  him,  as  to  John  Moody,  that  you're  in  such  a  high 
about" 

"It's  what  I  never  will  say  to  either  of  them,"  cried 
Mary,  bursting  into  tears.    "  Oh  !  Aunt  Rebecca  I  how  could 
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you  go  and  say  such  a  thing,  when  you  know  I  can^t  bear 
the  sight  of  him?" 

'*  Why  I  did  one  ever  see  the  like  I  Here's  a  young  man, 
steady  and  pious — goes  to  meeting  twice  every  Sunday, 
besides  the  Tuesday  evening  prayer  meetings — ^is  rich  and 
respectable — and  yet  you  can't  bear  the  sight  of  himl 
Hasn't  he  been  here  night  after  night,  for  nobody  knows 
how  long,  just  for  nothing  else  in  the  world  but  to  see  you? 
and  you've  just  found  out  you  can't  bear  the  sight  of  him  I 
It  shows,  I'm  afraid,  a  dreadful  wicked  heart,  not  to  like 
such  a  nice,  pious  young  man  as  he  is.  And  then  to  think 
of  the  monstrous  hypocrisy  you've  been  guilty  of  all  this 
time !  But  I  see  how  it  is — it's  that  nasty,  good-for-nothing 
John  Moody  that's  made  you  get  into  such  a  tantrum.  But 
if  you  can  like  one,  you  can  like  another,  and  it's  nothing, 
I  do  believe,  but  clear  sheer  obstinacy  and  ugliness. 

"  But  come,  now  I  tell  me  all  about  it — that's  a  good 
girl.  You  do  love  him,  now,  don't  you  ?  You  needn't  mind 
telling  me  you  know,  for  I  know  all  about  these  sort  o' 
things,  just  as  well  as  if  I'd  been  married  a  hundred  times." 

"  I  tell  you,"  cried  Mary,  "  I  hate  him  I  I  don't  want 
to  be  married.  Why  should  I  be  married  any  more  than 
you?  I'm  sure  you've  got  along  well  enough;  and  IVe 
beard  you  laugh  at  folks  for  being  foolish  enough  to  fall  in 
love,  over  and  over  again." 

"  Oh,  no,  my  dear  I  you  shouldn't  say  that ;  you  know 
I  never  laugh  at  anybody.  I  do,  to  be  sure,  thii/k  it  is  fool- 
ish to  fall  in  love,  or  else  I  should  have  done  it  myself;  I'm 
sure  nobody  ever  had  a  better  chance ;  but  then  few  folks 
have  as  much  discretion  on  this  subject  as  I,  and  we  must 
make  allowance,  especially  for  the  young.  That  is  how  I 
reasoned  when  I  first  saw  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind 
to  fall  in  love  with  somebody  or  other.  I  knew  it  was  fool- 
ish and  silly,  and  all  that ;  but  then,  thinks  I  to  myself,  it's 
the  way  o'  the  world,  and  what  more  can  we  expect  from  a 
young  and  inexperienced  girl  ?  All  is,  we  must  try  and 
make  the  best  of  it,  and  see  that  she  doesn't  bestow  her 
affections  upon  some  one  unworthy  of  her.  But  now  it's 
entirely  another  matter.  I've  made  up  my  mind  that  you're 
to  be  married,  and  it  would  really  be  a  serious  disappoint- 
ment to  me  if  any  thing  should  prevent  it    You  ought  to 
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feel  satisfied  tbat  I  should  do  nothing  but  for  your  interest 
And  really !  I  think  you  might,  by  tms  time,  Imow  me  well 
enough  to  see  that  I  must  certainly  be  the  best  judge  what 
kind  of  a  man  would  be  most  likely  to  make  you  happy. 
Besides,  youll  like  him  well  enough  after  youVe  lived  with 
him  a  little  while ;  and  it  would  give  me  so  much  pleasure 
to  see  you  comfortably  settled  in  life,  and  with  a  husband 
of  my  choosing.  Come,  now  I  say  you  will  marry  Peter 
Redwood,  if  only  to  oblige  me.** 

^  I  will  do  any  thing  else  to  please  you,  but  this  I  can- 
not do.  My  mind  is  fully  made  up ;  so  I  beg  you  will  spare 
me  any  further  entreaty,  and  not  compel  me  to  repeht  what 
is  as  painful  to  me  to  say  as  to  you  to  hear." 

^  Well,  then  1  if  that's  the  way  youVe  going  to  talk,  it^i 
high  time  we  should  come  to  an  understanding!" 

With  these  terrible  words.  Aunt  Rebecca  first  straight- 
ened herself  up,  and  then  bringing  her  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
and  fore-finger,  all  to  a  focus,  she  inclined  slowly  forwaixi, 
exclaiming,  as  she  did  so,  '^  I  command  you  to  marry  Peter 
Redwood ! "  then,  as  if  she  had  made  her  shot,  she  added, 
more  in  her  ordinary  manner,  ^and  if  you  have  any  r^ard 
for  my  authority,  you  will  make  no  &rther  opposition.  You 
have  always  been  a  good  child ;  I've  been,  indeed,  not  a  little 
proud  of  you ;  and  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  disgrace  your 
training,  now  you're  grown  up." 

^  My  dear  aunt  I  you  say  I  have  always  been  obedient ; 
you  ought,  then,  to  excuse  me  if  I  choose  lor  once  to  have 
my  own  way.  In  every  thing  else  I  am  ready  to  yield  to 
you ;  but  this  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am  so  much  more  in- 
terested than  anybody  else,  that  I  am  determined  to  choose 
for  myself. .  But  I  know,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 
you  will  see  as  I  do,  how  cruel  and  unjust  it  would  be  to 
make  me  marry  anybody  I  didn't  like,  to  please  somebody 
^se.  Good  night.  I  can  hardly  keep  my  eyes  open,  and 
I  think  I  shall  nave  to  go  to  bed." 

Aunt  Rebecca  was  too  much  provoked  to  make  a  suita- 
ble return  to  Mary's  good  nature ;  she  only  uttered  an  inar- 
ticulate sound  between  a  grunt  and  a  growl,  and  rocked 
more  violently  than  ever.  **  Silly  girl  I "  she  exclaimed, 
"not  to  know  which  side  her  bread  is  buttered!  Who'd 
have  thought  she'd  have  been  so  obstinate!     But  that's 
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always  the  way  with  some  people :  jou  try  and  do  any  thing 
for  'em,  and,  instead  of  thanking  you  for  it,  they're  sore  to 
fly  off  at  a  tangeon." 

So  saying.  Aunt  Rebecca  prepared  to  retire  for  the 
night  It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  decided  way  in  which 
she  bustled  about  among  the  f^imiture,  that  she  was  in  no 
humor  to  be  trifled  with.  She  set  the  chairs  back  against 
the  wall,  as  if  they  were  about  to  join  hands  in  matrimony; 
and  when  she  tucked  up  the  brands  under  the  ashes,  she  did 
it  with  as  much  gust  as  if  she  had  been  performing  the  same 
kind  office  on  a  more  important  occasion.  How  much  harm- 
less heroism  has  been  expended  in  this  way  on  unresisting 
matter !  It  is  so  soothing,  when  anyone  has  offended  us,  to 
suppose  the  guilty  party  has  been  transformed  into  a  stool 
or  a  broomstick,  that  we  can  hale  about  with  impunity. 
Thus,  I  once  knew  an  ingenious  individual  who,  ^  turning 
his  diseases  into  commodity,"  beguiled  the  task  of  wood- 
chopping  of  its  weariness  by  simply  ima^ning  that  every 
stick  was  in  reality  some  bitter  enemy,  wnose  head  he  ac- 
cordingly split  open  with  the  keenest  satisfsiction.  Acting 
on  this  well-known  principle.  Aunt  Rebecca  stalked  grimly 
through  the  house,  solacing  herself  by  the  strict  obedience 
she  here  exacted,  for  the  mortification  arising  from  Mary's 
unexpected  contumacy. 

Mary  hoped  that  she  would  awake  in  a  more  amiable 
temper,  or  even  that  she  would  have  forgotten  the  subject 
of  tneir  last  night's  stormy  discussion ;  but  this  only  showed 
how  inadequate  a  conception  she  had  formed  of  Aunt  Re- 
becca's character.  In  the  first  place.  Aunt  Rebecca  had  a 
memory  of  that  rare  order  that  it  retained  the  most  trifling 
circumstance  equally  with  the  most  important.  Indeed,  in 
her  younger  days  Mary  had  often  thought,  that  the  more  tri- 
fling the  matter  the  more  likely  she  was  to  remember  it ;  but 
if  she  had  possessed  that  comprehensive  wisdom  for  which 
Aunt  Rebecca  was  remarkable,  she  would  have  seen  that 
nothing  is  really  insignificant  to  a  mind  capable  of  surveying 
it  in  all  its  innnite  relations,  and  that  an  apple-dumpling 
may  be,  under  certain  conjunctions  of  circumstances,  a  more 
important  member  of  society  than  an  alderman. 

It  most  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  to-day  was  but 
a  copy  of  yesterday.    Aunt  Rebecca  was  far  too  skillful  a 
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strategist  for  that  Finding  that  a  direct  assault  had  not 
succeeded,  she  now  changed  her  tactics,  and  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  attack  by  a  slower  but  surer  process.  When 
Mary  came  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  she  was  at  once 
aware  that  all  her  hopes  had  proved  fallacious;  Aunt  Re- 
becca had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven ;  her  face  was  full 
of  sullen  determination,  and  every  feature  had  been  thor- 
oughly drilled  into  a  scowl.  But  Mary  was  not  one  to  be 
easily  discouraged  in  what  may  perhaps  be  considered  more 
purely  a  labor  of  love  than  any  other.  She  fully  apprecia- 
ted the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking,  but  this  only  made 
her  all  the  more  determined  to  set  about  it  For  this  pur- 
pose she  provided  herself  with  a  store  of  the  most  bewitch- 
ing little  smiles,  not  too  lively,  but  with  a  touch  of  deference 
about  them,  by  way  of  sympathy,  as  one  would  smile  on  a 
friend  who  had  just  lost  his  grandmother.  The  harder  Aunt 
Rebecca  scowled,  the  more  she  scattered  her  smiles  around, 
like  a  rose-bush  when  the  north  wind  whirls  through  its 
branches. 

Besides  these,  she  brought  out  also,  one  by  one,  an  al- 
most incredible  number  of  cheerful  and  obliging  phrases,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  Aunt  Rebecca,  instead  of  being  the  ugly 
dragon  she  really  was,  had  been  some  gentle  dove,  or  still 
more  gentle  swain,  upon  whom  Mary  was  thus  lavishing  the 
whole  art  and  mystery  of  love.  She  made  every  object, 
however  common,  and  every  incident,  however  trifling,  min- 
ister to  the  same  laudable  endeavor ;  and  whether  she  set 
the  table,  skimmed  the  milk,  or  swept  up  the  hearth,  which 
she  did  no  less  than  twenty  different  times,  because  she 
knew  nothing  else  could  please  Aunt  Rebecca  so  well,  she 
did  it  all  with  such  an  engaging,  good-humored  air  as  would 
have  made  dismal  November's  dismalest  day  laugh  with 
contagious  glee. 

Aunt  Rebecca  saw  all  this,  and  enjoyed  it  hugely.  Not 
that  she  had  any  thoughts  of  yielding  to  such  gentle  woo- 
ing— it  rather  confirmed  her  purpose ;  and  while  Mary  was 
flattering  herself  that  her  arts  had  already  produced  an  im- 
pression, Aunt  Rebecca  was  laughing  in  her  sleeve,  with 
most  delicious,  triumphant  scorn,  to  think  how  easily  she 
could  baffle  all  such  misdirected  efibrts.  It  is  such  a  satis- 
faction, when  one  has  made  up  his  mind  to  be  in  a  desperate 
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ill-humor,  and  has  settled  comfortably  down  into  it,  like  a 
stone  in  a  bog,  to  have  officious  kindness  try  to  pull  him 
out  It  is  so  flattering  to  our  pride  and  vanity  to  see  our 
dearest  friends,  those  we  love  the  most,  tug  and  labor  in 
vain,  we  not  stirring  a  foot  the  while,  but  simply  by  our  vis 
inertise  gravitating  deeper  and  deeper  at  every  touch,  till 
they  are  at  length  compelled  to  give  up  in  despair,  and 
leave  us  in  full  and  undisputed  enjoyment  of  our  own  per- 
fected ugliness.  But,  as  extremes  meet,  and  as  the  brim- 
ming cup  of  pleasure  overflows  in  pain,  so  Aunt  Rebecca's 
ill  humor  became  at  last  so  excessive,  and  she  enjoyed  it  so 
keenly — ^for  she  could  not  remember  ever  having  been  so 
ill-humored  before — that  she  came  very  near  being  betrayed 
into  something  like  cheerfulness.  But  by  this  time  Mary's 
smiles  were  all  exhausted,  or  had  gone  out,  like  the  stars 
quenched  one  by  one  in  a  creeping  fog ;  and  Aunt  Rebecca, 
uncying  herself  shamefully  ill-used  by  this  withdrawal  of 
her  former  homage,  straightway  infused  into  her  demeanor 
a  dash  of  resignation,  as  if  she  had  been  an  injured  innocent; 
and  out  of  the  slough,  into  which  she  plunged,  all  the  king's 
oxen  could  not  draw  her  up. 

The  state  of  passive  endurance,  to  which  Mary  was  now 
reduced,  became  every  moment  more  oppressive,  till  she  saw 
no  way  of  safety  but  by  flight  She  determined  accordingly 
to  take  a  walk  up  to  Squire  Moody's,  for  she  knew  he  would 
always  be  glad  to  see  her,  and  she  was  also  anxious  to  know 
if  he  were  really  as  sick  as  Dr.  Edgerly  had  represented. 
Aunt  Rebecca  saw  her  preparations  out  of  the  corner  of  her 
eye,  but  was  too  proud  and  stuffy  to  seem  to  see  her,  or  to 
ask  where  she  was  going;  so  Mary  simply  observed  that 
she  thought  she  would  take  a  walk  before  dinner,  and  hur- 
ried away,  glad  to  get  off"  so  easily.  But  her  joy  was  of 
short  duration ;  for,  hardly  had  she  taken  two  steps  down 
the  street,  when,  raising  her  eyes,  she  spied  Peter  Redwood 
standing  in  his  father's  door. 

Peter  pretended  not  to  see  her  till  she  had  almost  reached 
the  store,  when,  suddenly  turning,  as  if  aroused  by  her  foot- 
steps, he  exclaimed,  **Ah!  good  morning,  Mary!  is  that 
you  ?  Why  !  you  look  as  bnght  and  smihng  as  a  basket  o' 
chips  I  and  where  are  you  going  now,  Fd  like  to  know  ? " 
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^  I  am  going  up  to  Squire  Moody's ;  so  excuse  me,  if  jou 
please,  for  Pm  in  a  great  hurry." 

"  Going  up  to  ^uire  Moody's,  are  you  f  Well,  I  don't 
care  if  I  go  aton^  with  you ;  that  is,  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tion; and  I  take  it  you  hayn't" 

"  Fd  rather  you  wouldn't,  for  I  can  go  very  well  alone ; 
and  I  don't  want  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble ;  and  they 
may  want  you  at  the  store." 

"Oh!  there's  nothing  under  the  sun  to  do;  and  the 
store's  as  dull  as  fiiriation ;  so  I  may's  well  take  a  run  as 
not  I  don't  get  such  a  chance  as  this,  you  know,  every 
day.  But  what  do  you  think  f  I  didn't  hear  any  thing 
about  that  till  this  morning.  But  what's  the  use  o'  being 
in  such  a  tearing  hurry  f  we've  got  time  enough ;  and  I've 
lots  o'  things  to  say  to  you.    What  do  you  think  of  it,  eh  f " 

"Think  of  what,  Mr.  Redwood?" 

«*  Mr.  Redwood  1'  Why  don't  you  call  me  Peter!  But 
say,  what  do  you  think  of  it  f — ^this  thing  between  you  and 
me,  I  mean  f " 

**  I  really  don't  understand  you." 

*'  Oh !  come  now !  what's  the  use  of  playing  'possum,  in 
that  way  ?  You  know  well  enough.  What  is  it  that's  to 
come  on  in  a  fortnight  ? " 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of." 

"Well!  that's  what  I  call  cutting  it  a  little  too  fat! 
Just  as  if  your  aunt  hadn't  told  you  the  whole  story !  But 
come,  now,  don't  be  so  shy  and  skeery — ^that's  a  good  girl — 
but  talk  right  up,  just  as  you  used  to  a'fore  we  was  engaged. 
Just  think!  it's  only  a  little  more  than  two  weeks,  and 
then ! — jolly !  I  wish  'twasn't  more'n  two  minutes,  I  swow 
I  do— if  I  don't,  I  hope  to  holler!  Well,  there's  one 
thing  I  know ;  somebody — I  won't  say  who,  but  he  i8n*t 
a  great  ways  off— '11  have  jist  about  the  slickest  and  poo- 
tiest  wife  I  ever  did  see." 

"  Mr.  Redwood,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  good 
opinion,  and  suppose  I  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me,  though  I  cannot  make  that  return 
you  seem  to  expect  I  assure  you,  that  my  aunt  acted  en- 
tirely without  mv  knowledge,  and  if  you  have  been  deceived 
as  to  the  state  of  my  feelings  towards  you,  it  has  not  been 
through  any  feult  of  mine.'' 
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^'Whatl  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  won't  marry 
me,  after  all  the  attentions  I've  paid  you,  and  after  what 
your  aunt  said  to  my  father  no  longer  ago  than  last  even- 
ing?" 

"I  am  not  answerable  for  any  of  my  aunt's  promises. 
I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life,  than  when  I  heard 
last  evening  what  she  had  been  doing.  As  to  the  attentions 
you  say  you  have  shown  me — ^if  you  mean  by  that  that  I 
nave  received  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  you  any  en- 
couragement to— -to  address  me,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am 
not  conscious  of  having  intended  any  such  thing,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  have  been  so  far  deceived." 

**  But  you  ain't  in  earnest  I  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  refuse  me  in  earnest  I  You're  only  joking,  I  know. 
Why  I  there  isn't  a  girl  in  the  village  that  I  couldn't  have 
in  a  minute,  if  I  wanted  to." 

'^  I've  no  doubt,  Mr.  Redwood  ;  but  I  assure  you,  once 
more,  I  am  entirely  in  earnest,  and  nothing  that  you  can 
say  can  alter  my  determination." 

^*  Well,  Miss  Mary,  I  am  sorry  things  should  be  so  cross- 
grained,  and  so  different  from  what  I  expected ;  but  bimeby, 
perhaps,  you'll  think  better  of  it,  and  then — " 

*'  No ;  I  shall  always  think  as  I  do  now.  Good  morn- 
ing, sir."  And  before  Peter  could  frame  a  reply,  she  had 
disappeared  within  the  door  of  the  old  farm-house,  leaving 
bim  standing,  flushed  and  angry,  on  the  lower  step. 

"  Well  I "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned  away,  "  if  that  ain't 
the  most  contemptiblest,  meanest,  sneakingest  piece  of  busi- 
ness I  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  I  I've  as  good  a  mind 
as  ever  I  had  to  eat,  to  go  right  straight  down  to  Aunt  Re- 
becca, and  tell  her  so  I  If  it  hadn't  'a  been  for  her,  things 
would  'a  gone  on  well  enough,  I  dare  say ;  but  the  tamal 
old  fool  Uunks  o'  course  she  knows  every  thing  I  I  only 
wish  father'd  kept  quiet;  I  could  'a  managed  things  a 
darned  ught  better  myself;  but  he's  so  cussed  sly,  he 
thought  if  he  didn't  have  a  finger  in  the  pie,  'twouldn't  be 

food  for  nothing ;  and  a  nice,  pooty  mess  he's  made  of  it  I 
vum,  I  was  never  so  mad  in  my  lite  I " 
Thus  communing  with  himaelf,  Peter  walked  fiercely 
through  the  village  till  he  came  to  the  store  of  Peter  Red- 
wood and  Son ;  and  then  advancing  to  the  stove  without 
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taking  any  notice  of  his  father,  who  stood  behind  his  desk 
with  pen  m  hand,  as  if  to  take  down  his  story,  he  exclaimed, 
^*No  matter  what's  the  matter  I  you  needn't  ask  me  I 
You've  got  me  into  a  nice  sort  of  a  fix !  havn't  you !  you 
that  was  agoing  to  manage  Aunt  Rebecca  so  finely  I  May 
the  devil  fly  away  with  her,  for  getting  me  into  such  a 
scrape ! " 

"  What  is  the  trouble  ? "  inquired  the  deacon,  and  his 
cold,  damp  tones  fell  on  the  blaze  of  Peter's  anger  like  a 
wet  blanket;  **  I  saw  you  walking  off  with  Mary  Grant ;  has 
any  thing  gone  wrong  to  disturb  you  so  seriously  ? " 

"*Gone  wrong!'  yes,  every  thmg  is  gone  wrong!  as  bad 
as  it  could  be  I  She  says  she  won't  marry  me,  right  up  and 
down ! — the  plaguy  little  fool !  But  I'll  be  even  with  her 
yet,  one  of  these  days,  as  sure  as  a  shoemaker  begins  with 
wax." 

"So,  she  has  really  refused  you,  has  she?  you  are  per- 
fectly sure  of  that  ?  you  didn't  misunderstand  her  ? " 

"  *  Misunderstand  her ! '  no!  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ? 
'Twas  as  plain  as  a  pikestafi* !  She  up  and  said,  almost  the 
very  first  thing,  she  wouldn't  marry  me,  and  that  Aunt  Re- 
becca hadn't  no  business  to  say  what  she  did  say;  and  she'd 
never  given  me  any  encouragement  But  she  has,  though, 
and  she  knows  it;  and  all  the  village  knows  it;  and  that's 
the  worst  of  it — to  think  I  should  'a  gone  and  made  such 
an  all-fired  fool  o'  myself^  and  jes  for  a  little  stuck-up  midget 
like  her!" 

"Never  mind  what  folks  think;  but  tell  me  how  you 
came  to  say  any  thing  to  her  about  it.  And  this  mommg, 
too,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year!" 

"Oh  yes,  it's  mighty  easy  to  talk!  You're  always  telling 
me,  now  don't  do  this,  and  don't  do  that;  but  how  could  a 
feller  help  it,  I'd  like  to  know,  when  she  comes  right  in  his 
way,  an'  every  thing  seems  to  be  agoing  on  as  slick  as 
greese?    Well,  I  swow!  she's  a  pooty  girl,  and  no  mistake ! " 

"Well,  never  mind;  it'll  all  come  right  in  the  end; 
these  women  are  never  of  the  same  mind  two  hours  to- 
gt^ther;  you  shall  marry  Mary  Grant — I  don't  say  in  a 
month — ^I  never  did  say  that,  you  know — but  all  in  good 
time." 

"  Well,  it  may  all  be  as  you  say ;  but  I'd  like  to  know 
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how  on  earth  you're  going  to  work ;  you  don't  expect  me 
to  make  another  oiSer,  I  hope  ? " 

"  No ;  not  just  yet,  at  any  rate ;  I  must  first  see  Aunt 
Rebecca,  and  find  out  from  her  just  how  the  land  lays ;  I 
can't  believe  she  would  play  me  false ;  but  here  she  comes 
now,  just  in  the  nick  of  time !  run  and  let  her  in  I  old  ladies, 
like  her,  like  to  be  waited  on." 

"  I  have  been  talking  with  Mary,"  began  Aunt  Rebecca, 
after  a  short  preliminary  conversation,  **on  the  subject  you 
mentioned  last  evening,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  you  have  been 
altogether  too  sanguine  about  the  result  At  present,  so  far 
from  regarding  your  son  with  that  degree  of  favor  you  in- 
duced me  to  suppose,  I  find  her  totally  averse  to  the  match, 
and  unwilling  to  yield  to  my  repeated  solicitations.  She 
would  undoubtedly  comply,  if  I  should  lay  upon  her  my 
positive  commands;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  this  would  not 
be  the  wisest  course  until,  at  least,  we  have  tried  what  can 
be  done  by  more  gentle  means." 

**  Ah,  my  dear  madam !  this  is  indeed  a  serious  disap- 
pointment, I  must  confess,  both  to  me  and  to  my  son; 
though  we  have  not  now  heard  it  for  the  first  time.  He 
has  already  seen  the  young  lady,  and  from  what  he  says  of 
her  behavior,  I  should  say  there  was  very  little  hope  of  her 
changing  her  purpose.  I  did  hope,  I  will  allow,  that  she 
would  have  at  least  a  little  regard  for  your  wishes ;  but  as 
she  has  not,  I  don't  see  but  what  we  shall  have  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  I  don't  mind  it  so  much  myself,  for  Fm  used 
to  being  mistaken  and  being  defeated,  and  if  you  can  bear 
it,  I'm  sure  I  can ;  but  it'll  be  a  new  thing,  I  fancy,  for  you 
to  meet  with  such  opposition." 

"  I've  no  thoughts  of  bearing  it.  Deacon  Redwood !  I 
can  tell  you  that  much  for  your  comfort.  I've  put  my  foot 
down,  and  ain't  a  going  to  take  it  up  till  I  have  things  my 
own  way.  I  only  thought,  as  I  was  in  here,  Fd  just  tell 
you  how  things  was,  so't  you  needn't  be  disappointed  if 
things  didn't  happen  quite  as  soon  as  you  expected.  But 
that's  no  saying  they  won't  happen  sometime  or  other." 

"  Certainly  not  1  certainly  not !  I  see  now  exactly  what 
you'd  be  at ;  but,  really,  I'm  deliffhted  to  find  that  you're 
still  of  the  same  mind.  I  didn't  know  but  what  you'd  feel 
like  backing  out  when  you  found  't  every  thing  didn't  go 
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exactly  right ;  that's  the  way  with  most  women,  you  know ; 
there's  no  depending  on  'em  for  any  thing.  But  I  might 
have  known  that  you  were  made  of  different  stuff.  Well, 
I  confess,  I  was  a  htUe  down  about  this  affair ;  but  you've 
made  me  all  right  again ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  I've  that 
opinion  of  your  talents  and  ability  that  I  believe  you're 
bound  to  succeed  in  every  thing  you  undertake.  But  now 
I  think  of  it,  I  want  to  ask  your  advice  on  a  rather  delicate 
question.  You  know  we've  always  had  our  conference  meet- 
ing Tuesday  evening.  Well,  now  we've  got  a  new  minister, 
that's  been  living  some  time  in  the  city,  and  he  wants  to 
have  it  Thursday  evening,  and  there's  a  ^ood  many  o'  the 
brethren  that's  disposed  to  let  him  have  his  own  way  about 
it  But  seems  to  me,  one  innovation  will  only  lead  the  way 
to  another,  and  there's  no  knowing  where  'twill  all  end. 
Now,  if  you  say  so  too,  that'll  settle  the  matter ;  for  there's 
none  of  'em  '11  like  to  go  contrary  to  Miss  Rebecca.  What's 
your  idea  of  the  matter  ? " 

^*  Well,  Deacon  Redwood,  my  idea  is,  that  we'd  better 
let  well-enough  alone ;  for  my  part,  I  want  to  see  things  go 
on  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way.  The  next  thing  we  Ibiow, 
they'll  be  for  putting  Sunday  in  the  middle  o'  the  week,  and 
then  Fd  like  to  know  what  we  should  have  to  go  by  9 " 

^*  True,  as  you  say,  we  should  never  know  what  to  depend 
on.  But  I'm  glad  you  think  as  I  do  about  it,  for  now  there'll 
be  no  further  trouble.  I  am  really  more  obliged  to  you, 
Miss  Rebecca,  than  your  modesty  will  permit  you  to  allow. 
Good  morning." 

We  left  Mary  just  entering  the  door  at  Squire  Moody's. 
She  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  excitement  into  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  her  conversation  with  Peter  when 
she  found  herself  in  the  sick-room.  Squire  Moody  was  lying 
with  his  face  to  the  vrindow,  and  his  head  supported  by  pil- 
lows, that  he  might  look  once  more  on  that  ^orious  crea- 
tion which  was  soon  to  be  shut  forever  from  his  eyes.  His 
silvery  hair,  combed  back  from  his  high  white  forehead,  gave 
a  peculiar  dignity  to  a  countenance  that  seemed  already  to 
have  caught  the  first  faint  blush  of  the  dawn  of  an  eternal 
day. 

"Ah,  my  little  tricksy-wicksy  I "  he  exclaimed,  "so  you 
have  come  to  see  your  poor  old  uncle  once  more,  before  he 
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dies.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  you  were  a  little  dot  of 
a  thing,  hardly  higher  than  that  table ;  and  it  will  be  only 
a  few  days,  and  you  will  find  yourself  where  I  am  now. 
But  you  must  come  and  see  my  old  woman,  after  I*m  gone, 
for  sheMl  feel  sort  o*  lonesome  to  be  left  all  alone  in  the  old 
house,  with  nobody  but  Susy,  after  we've  lived  together  so 
maoy  years. 

*^  Forty  years  ago  I  that  seems  a  long  time  to  you,  but 
it's  nothing  to  me.  I  see  it  now,  so  near,  as  if  I  could  almost 
lay  my  hand  upon  it.  I  remember  one  evening,  in  particu- 
lar ;  it  was  Sunday ;  it  had  been  raining,  and  we  had  a  little 
fire,  though  'twas  early  in  June ;  we  were  sitting  together 
on  the  settee — the  same  one  that's  down  stairs  now ;  and 
Susan — not  this  Susan,  but  her  mother — ^had  the  cat  in  her 
lap ;  when  all  at  once  it  came  into  my  head  that  I'd  never 
heard  her  age — not  the  cat's,  but  Susan's — ^though  we'd 
been  engaged  nearly  a  year,  and  were  to  be  married  in  a 
month.  She  laughed  when  I  asked  her,  and  said  I  was  a 
saucy  fellow,  and  she  was  a  good  mind  not  to  tell  me  a  word 
about  it ;  but  after  a  while  she  whispered  in  my  ear,  as  if 
she'd  been  afraid  the  old  clock  would  hear,  that  her  birth- 
day came  the  ISth  of  January,  and  that  she  was  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  Then  I  told  iier  that  mine  came  the  12th 
of  December,  and  I  was  just  a  year  and  a  month  and  a  day 
older  than  she.  We  both  thought  it  was  very  queer  and 
entertaining,  like  every  tiling  else  in  those  days.  She  was 
then  only  a  little  older  than  you  are  now,  but  a  good  deal 
lar&^er :  her  father  was  one  of  the  strongest  men  in  town, 
and  they  used  to  say  he  could  throw  a  barrel  of  flour  over 
his  head  without  hurting  himself  in  the  least" 

"  But  come  nearer,  Mary  I  I  want  to  feel  your  hand  in 
mine ;  ah  I  how  small  and  soft  it  is  I  and  yet  it  is  stronger 
than  my  whole  body.  But  tell  me,  Mary!  how  is  Aunt 
Rebecca?  she  and  I  haven't  been  on  very  good  terms  lately; 
she  feels  a  little  sore  about  that  good-for-nothing  old  pulpit; 
but  it's  time  for  us  to  forgive  and  forget  all  these  little  diffi- 
culties. I  wish  you'd  ask  her  to  come  up  and  see  me ;  her 
turn  will  come  pretty  soon,  and  then  she'll  be  sorry  that  she 
hadn't  made  all  square.  I've  always  had  a  liking  for  the 
old  lady,  though  she  is  a  little  odd  and  notional  sometimes. 
12 
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Fve  always  felt  she  meant  to  do  about  right,  and  that's  the 
main  thing,  you  know." 

The  old  man  seemed  exhausted  by  this  long  speech, 
though  uttered  in  a  very  low  tone,  and  with  frequent  pauses; 
during  which  Mary  was  too  much  affected  to  speak.  She 
now  carefully  smoothed  his  pillows  and  bathed  his  burning 
temples. 

"Ah!"  he  murmured,  "it  is  almost  worth  while  to  be 
sick,  if  one  can  have  an  angel  for  his  nurse.  But  can't  you 
read  to  me,  Mary  ?  you  know  I  always  liked  to  hear  you 
read,  better  than  anybody  else." 

Mary  opened  the  bigBible  that  lay  on  the  table,  and 
read  the  14th  of  John.  Her  voice  trembled  at  first,  so  that 
she  could  hardly  go  on ;  but  she  gathered  strength  as  she 
proceeded,  and  by  the  time  she  finished  the  chapter,  no  one 
would  have  remarked  any  unusual  emotion.  Squire  Moody 
thanked  her  with  a  smile,  and  soon  after  fell  into  a  quiet 
slumber.  Mary  sat  a  few  minutes  by  his  bed-side,  and  then 
stole  softly  down  stairs.  Mrs.  Moody  was  waiting  for  her 
in  the  old  familiar  kitchen ;  it  was  the  same  room  that  had 
always  been  so  pleasant,  and  Mary  wondered  what  made  it 
seem  so  cheerless  and  gloomy.  One  by  one,  the  children 
of  the  house  had  departed,  till  now  the  youngest  only  was 
left. 

From  the  upper  windows  of  the  old  farm-house,  Squire 
Moody  could  see  the  smoke  of  the  chimneys  of  seven  of  his 
sons  and  daughters ;  a  sight  that,  as  he  often  declared,  gave 
him  more  pride  and  pleasure  than  if  they  had  been  seated 
on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Twice  every  year,  on  New 
Years  and  Thanksgiving,  all  assembled  under  the  ancestral 
roof,  where  five  generations  of  Moodys  had  already  observed 
the  same  time-honored  festivals.  On  the  last  occasion  of 
the  sort.  Grandpa  Moody  and  his  buxom  partner  had  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  no  less  than  sixty  of  their  children 
and  grandchildren  seated  round  the  well-filled  tables.  Ed- 
mund, the  eldest  son,  had  come  all  the  way  from  Boston, 
with  his  wife  and  eight  children,  to  gratify  the  earnest  long- 
ing of  his  father,  who  even  then  felt  a  settled  presentiment 
that  that  Thanksgiving  would  be  the  last  He  was  still, 
however,  hale  and  vigorous,  and  his  children  fondly  im- 
agined that  his  fears  would  prove  unfounded,  and  that  he 
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would  yet  live  to  see  many  returns  of  the  same  joyful  occa- 
sion. Even  now,  though  the  doctor  gave  no  hopes  of  his 
recovery,  his  wife  could  not,  or  would  not,  apprehend  the 
full  extent  of  the  danger. 

**  How  does  he  seem  to  jrou,  dear  ? "  she  inquired,  cheer- 
fully, as  Mary  entered  the  kitchen ;  **  I  thought  this  morning 
he  was  a  good  deal  stronger;  but  the  doctor  has  been  here, 
and  said  so  much  to  frighten  me,  that  I  can't  help  feeling 
sort  o'  anxious  and  worried  like." 

"I  don't  wonder,  for  I  think  he  is  very  sick  indeed." 

"But  tell  me — ^you  don't  think  he's  really  dangerous,  do 
you?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  he'll  ever  get  well  in  this  world ; 
and  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do  without  him." 

"  Why,  Mary,  dear,  now  don't  take  on  so  1  pray,  don't  I 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  isn't  so  bad  as  you  suppose ;  and  at  any 
rate,  crying  will  only  make  it  worse.  Come,  now,  I  want 
you  to  stay  and  take  dinner  with  me  and  Susy,  and  spend 
the  day,  and  after  supper  John  shall  take  you  home  in  the 
sleigh.     He'll  be  right  glad  o'  the  chance,  I  know." 

"Oh,  no ;  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  should  ever  want  to  eat  any 
thing  again ;  but  I  will  come  up  to-morrow  and  stay  all  day, 
if  you'd  like  to  have  me." 

"  Well,  now,  so  do— that's  a  real  good  girl ;  you  can't 
think  how  lonesome  I  do  feel,  with  nobody  at  home  only 
just  Susy — and  she,  poor  thing,  is  a'most  sick  herself,  with 
taking  care  of  her  fsu;her.  Well,  he's  been  a  good  father, 
and  deserves  all  his  children  can  do  for  him,  if  ever  a  father 
did.  But  you'll  be  sure,  now,  and  come  to-morrow?  Mind! 
I  shall  be  dreadfully  disappointed  if  you  don't.  And  come 
early  as  you  can,  for  I  want  to  have  one  of  our  real  nice, 
cozy  chats,  you  know." 

Mary  promised  once  more  to  come  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  then  bid  Mrs.  Moody  a  hearty  good-bye.  She  walked 
along,  lost  in  thought  on  the  scenes  she  had  just  (juitted, 
and  had  almost  reached  home,  when  she  was  surprised  to 
see  a  well-dressed  stranger  just  coming  out  of  Deacon  Red- 
wood's store.  This  was  so  unuaual  an  occurrence  in  that 
quiet  village,  that  we  cannot  wonder  that  Mary^s  thoughts 
were  for  a  time  diverted  from  their  former  channel,  nor  that 
her  curiosity  was  at  once  arouaed  to  discover  a  solution  of 
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the  mystery.  The  stranger,  on  his  part,  no  sooner  saw  her 
approaching  than  he  appeared  to  regard  her  with  even 
greater  interest,  and,  as  he  passed,  directed  at  her  such  a 
cool  and  deliberate  gaze  that  she  could  not  help  blushing 
with  mingled  anger  and  confusion.  He  was  tall  and  slen- 
der; his  hair  and  whiskers  were  very  black  and  very  abun- 
dant ;  his  expression  bold  and  careless,  but  neither  frank  nor 
good-humored.  His  left  hand  was  thrust  deep  into  the  pocket 
of  his  sack,  which  was  made  of  the  finest  broadcloth,  and 
fastened  with  a  single  button ;  and  in  the  right  he  held  a 
cane,  still  more  slender  than  himself,  with  which,  from  time 
to  time  he  maliciously  beat  the  little  bits  of  ice  and  snow 
that  were  unfortunate  enough  to  come  in  his  way.  His  age 
seemed  about  thirty-five  or  forty ;  his  linen  was  immaculate, 
but  his  vest  was  somewhat  soiled  and  rumpled,  especially 
about  the  pockets,  where  he  apparently  had  a  habit  of  car- 
r3ring  his  thumbs  in  warmer  weather. 

We  mention  all  these  particulars,  not  because  they  have 
any  especial  bearing  upon  the  story,  but  to  show  the  quick- 
ness and  minute  accuracy  of  Mary's  observation,  since  she 
detected  them  all,  and  many  others,  in  the  brief  moment 
that  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  stranger.  But  besides 
these  more  obvious  peculiarities,  there  was  an  indefinable 
something  that  produced  the  impression  that  she  had  seen 
the  same  face  before ;  but  whether  in  a  dream  or  in  actual 
presence,  she  was  unable  to  determine.  The  mysterious 
stranger  haunted  her  imagination,  at  intervals,  all  the  rest 
of  the  day ;  but  the  next  morning,  other  and  more  absorb- 
ing interests  left  her  no  time  to  return  to  this  restless  and 
tormenting  fancy. 

Mary  was  not  the  only  one  in  the  village  whose  curiosity 
had  been  excited  by  this  sudden  apparition.  Squire  Buckle, 
from  the  dull,  bleary  window  of  his  dingy  office,  had  espied 
the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  Totemwell,  and 
leaving  at  once  the  halt-finished  bird-cage,  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  leisure — that  is,  some  ten  hours  a  day — for  the 
last  three  weeks,  he  sallied  iforth  with  the  laudable  purpose 
of  acquiring  as  much  miscellaneous  information  as  possible 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  late  arrival. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  thought,  "  the  ^ntleman  is  trying  to  find 
my  office  I  who  knows  but  what  ne  has  an  important  case 
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to  come  on  at  the  next  term  of  the  court,  and  wants  to  se- 
cure my  services.  Or  perhaps  he  has  come  to  inform  me 
of  my  appointment  to  some  office  or  other  I  I  don't  much 
care  what,  so  it  only  pays  well ;  clerk  o'  the  court  I  or  even 
judge!  such  things  have  happened.  Judge  Buckle!  that 
wouldn't  sound  bad,  and  my  wife  'ould  be  tickled  almost  to 
death ;  she's  forever  dunning  it  in  my  ears  that  I've  no  am- 
bition, and  '11  never  be  any  thing  but  a  mere  country  law- 
yer ;  I  wonder  what  she'll  say  now  ! ! ! " 

While  he  thus  glanced  along  the  railway  track  of  possi- 
ble good  fortune,  and  bewildered  himself  with  the  fertility  of 
his  own  creations,  a  new  actor  appeared  upon  the  scene. 

"  Ah  I  there's  that  devilish" — we  beg  the  squire's  pardon 
for  the  word,  it  was  really  only  his  thought — **  old  fox»  Tot- 
ling  I  he's  always  in  the  way  if  I'm  going  to  do  any  thine ; 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I  should  ha'  l^en  elected  to  the 
Legislature  five  years  ago ;  and  now  he'll  come  it  over  this 
fellow  with  his  soft  sawdre,  and  I  shan't  have  a  chance  to 
get  a  word  in  edgeways.  Ah  !  there  he  goes  into  Deacon 
Redwood's  store  !  what's  he  after  there,  I  wonder !" 

While  the  worthy  squire  thus  rhapsodized,  he  had  de- 
scended his  narrow  stairway,  and  walked  half  across  the 
street.  Colonel  Totling  had  no  farther  advantage  than  what 
he  obtained  by  being  already  on  the  ground  floor.  He  had 
discovered  the  stranger  at  the  same  moment  as  his  rival, 
and  had  in  like  manner  left  the  business  in  which  he  was 
then  occupied — and  which  was  neither  more  nor  less  than 
whittling  out  a  spigot  for  a  barrel  of  vinegar — for  a  pursuit 
more  worthy  his  high  and  magnanimous  temper.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  distinguished  stranger,  if  he  intended  to 
remain  for  even  a  day  in  Totemwell,  would  naturally  feel 
anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  only  man  m  the 
village  who  was  in  any  degree  familiar  with  the  great  world 
from  which  he  had  wandered.  Besides  Colonel  Totling,  as 
well  as  the  squire,  had  his  eyes  open  to  any  possible  benefit 
he  might  denve  firom  such  an  incident,  with  this  advantage, 
that  with  him  thought  and  action  were  synonymous,  or  at 
least  inseparable. 

But  by  this  time  Colonel  Totling  had  crossed  the  street 
and  entered  the  store.  To  his  great  surprise,  he  found  no 
one  there  but  the  deacon,  who  sat  perched  on  his  tall  stool, 
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his  feet  drawn  up  onto  the  topmost  round,  and  from  that 
imposing  elevation  reviewed  with  Napoleonic  eye  the  long 
rows  of  figures  that  straggled  up  and  down  the  blotted  page 
of  his  ledger.  He  was  so  completely  absorbed  in  this  in- 
teresting occupation,  that  the  entrance  of  the  colonel  failed 
to  arouse  him ;  but,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention,  though  the  great  object  of  that  gentleman^s  ambi- 
tion was  to  make  a  noise  in  the  world,  it  was  by  no  means 
of  the  sort  implied  by  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  stamping 
of  feet,  or  any  such  vulgar  demonstration.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  came  in  so  quietly,  that  unless  one  were  watching 
with  the  closest  attention,  he  could  hardly  tell  whether  the 
door  opened  at  all.  The  whole  process  was  a  piece  of  leger- 
demain, worthy  of  Professor  Anderson  or  Signer  Blitz,  or 
of  those  more  benevolent  performers  who  make  it  their 
whole  business  to  amuse  strangers  in  the  great  metropolis 
with  their  miraculous  ball  and  thimble.  How  Colonel  Tot- 
ling  ever  passed  through  a  door  all  at  once,  without  leaving 
half  of  himself  on  the  outside,  was  certainly  quite  as  great 
a  mystery.  It  must  be  a  sharp  wind  that  could  squeeze  in 
with  him,  for  he  fitted  into  the  opening  as  snugly  as  a  valve 
in  an  air-pump,  or  a  cork  in  a  bottle. 

Having  thus  slid,  or  insinuated  himself  into  the  store, 
not  with  noisy  pop  or  sudden  explosion,  but  rather  like  a 
tallow  candle  slipping  out  of  its  mold,  the  colonel  walked 
across  the  floor  as  softly  as  a  soap-bubble  rolling  over  a 
Turkey  carpet ;  and  as  he  walked,  he  looked  to  the  right 
and  left,  looked  high  and  low ;  but  naught  spied  he,  save 
the  deacon  bending  over  his  ledger,  a  broom  and  a  mop- 
stick  kissing  in  a  comer,  a  slobbering  molasses  barrel,  sleep- 
ing like  Polyphemus,  a  Dutch  alderman,  or  a  crocodile,  with 
its  mouth  wide  open,  and  an  endless  variety  of  similar  arti- 
cles, the  history  of  which  would  be  the  history  of  the  whole 
nineteenth  century. 

"Morning,  Deacon !"  said  the  colonel,  as  he  took  his  sta- 
tion in  front  of  the  desk,  "  you  seem  to  be  as  busy  as  a  bee 
in  a  tar-barrel." 

'*  Ah  Colonel !  good  morning !"  cried  the  other,  sliding 
his  finger  to  the  bottom  of  the  column,  and  then  stretching 
himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  same 
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position  for  hours.  "  I  was  just  making  out  an  account ; 
but  what  *11  you  have  this  morning  ?  are  you  looking  after 
axes  ?  Fve  a  prime  lot  just  from  the  manufacturer — first-rate 
stuff  they  are  too ! " 

Meanwhile  Squire  Buckle  had  also  entered  the  store, 
where  looking  carefully  in  every  comer,  he  proceeded  to 
open,  one  by  one,  the  barrels  of  sugar,  pork,  and  flour  that 
were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  counter,  and  to  peer  in  among 
bags  of  coffee,  boxes  of  soap  and  raisins,  and  piles  of  cod- 
fish, wherever  there  was  room  for  a  corpulent  rat  to  bestow 
himself.  A  row  of  boots  next  attracted  his  attention ;  and 
taking  them  up,  one  after  the  other,  he  gravely  turned  them 
upside  down,  and  gave  them  a  thorough  shaking,  as  one 
would  do  who  had  been  walking  ten  or  twenty  miles  with 
a  conscientious  pebble  vexing  his  sole. 

"  Well,  Squire  !"  at  length  said  the  deacon,  "  what  is't 
you're  looking  for  ?" 

"  Oh !  I'm  looking  after  a  tall  man,  with  a  shiny  hat  and 
brown  surtout,  that  came  in  that  door  about  four  minutes 
and  a  half  ago,  that  the  colonel  here  wants  to  see  tremend- 
ously ;  but  where  the  mischief  have  you  stowed  him  ?  one 
might  as  well  look  for  a  needle  in  a  hay-mow  as  tip  over 
all  these  traps !" 

*'  Did  you  say  the  colonel  wished  to  see  him  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  he  does !  what  else  should  he  be  over  here 
for,  I  wonder  1  you  don't  suppose  he  came  to  buy  those 
axes,  do  you  ?" 

"  Well  really !  Fm  very  sorry  I  hadn't  known  it  sooner," 
cried  the  deacon,  before  the  colonel  could  speak,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  you're  too  late.  I  shall  see  him  again,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  and  I'll  tell  him  you'd  like  to  see  him 
before  he  leaves  town." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  said  Squire  Buckle. 

"  Hm  !  I  didn't  notice  exactly  which  way  he  did  go ;  but 
'twouldn't  be  at  all  surprising  if  he'd  gone  to  take  a  walk  up 
the  river  road." 

"I  didn't  know,"  said  Colonel  Totling,  "but  I  might 
have  met  the  gentleman  in  some  of  my  frequent  visits  to 
the  city ;  and  if  so,  'twouldn't  be  any  more  than  polite  for 
me  to  call." 
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*'  Certainly  not  I  but  I  hardly  think  he  has  any  acquaint- 
ance iu  Totemwell,  except  mysek" 

"  Where'd  you  say  he  was  from  ?"  said  Squire  Buckle. 

**  I  believe  he  hails  from  Boston." 

"  And  what's  his  name  ?" 

'*  He  writes  it  Bumside,  I  think,  Thomas  Bumside." 

"And  what's  he  here  for  f 

"  He's  here  on  business.  I  shouldn't  wonder  between 
you  and  me,  but  I  hope  you  won' t  say  any  thing  about  it,  if 
he  was  to  take  hold  of  the  falls." 

**  Ah !  well,  that  would  be  news !  'twould  be  the  best 
thing  for  Totemwell  that  has  happened  this  many  a  day  I" 

"  Yes  I  if  he's  the  right  sort  of  man  1"  said  Colonel 
Totling.  "  I  should  really  like  to  talk  with  him  about  that ! 
I  think  I  could  show  him  the  capabilities  of  the  place  so 
clearly  that  he  wouldn't  hesitate  for  an  instant." 

"  He  won't  do  any  thing  about  it  at  present ;  but  when 
he  does,  Tve  no  doubt  he  will  be  careful  to  consult  you 
first." 

"  You  don't  know  how  soon  he'll  be  back  ?" 

"  Yes  1  he  will  certainly  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two ;  and 
if  you  happen  to  drop  in  then,  he  might  be  glad  to  see 
you." 

"  Very  well !  I  will  endeavor  to  do  so ;  but  if  any  thing 
should  prevent,  I  wish  you  would  say  to  him,  that  I  intend 
to  do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  him  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days.  He  has  probably  heard  of  Colonel  Totling ; 
and  if  he  has  not,  I  can  introduce  myself;  a  man  who  has 
been  in  public  life  as  much  as  I  have,  has  a  sort  of  prescript- 
ive right,  you  know,  in  such  matters." 

"  Certainly  1  certainly  1  though  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed, if  he  had  not  heard  of  Colonel  Totling.  I  am  quite 
confident  he  has  heard  your  name  more  man  once,  and 
would  undoubtedly  be  proud  to  make  your  acquaintance." 

"  Well  Colonel !"  cried  Squire  Buckle,  as  the  two  distin- 
guished men  of  Totemwell  returned  to  their  respective  em- 
ployments, "we  didn't  make  much  out  o'  that,  I'm  thinking; 
the  deacon  knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  for  my  part,  I  don't 
more'n  half  believe  that  long  rinctum  he  told  us  about  the 
falls,  and  the  mills,  and  all  that" 

"  Why  1  if  Deacon  Redwood  or  any  other  man,  thinks 
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he  can  throw  dust  in  my  eyes,  I  am  perfectly  willing  he 
should  make  the  attempt,  but  I  don^t  bBlieve  he'd  make  a 
great  deal  by  the  operation.  I  see  nothing  so  very  improb- 
able in  his  story ;  persons  have  often  been  here  to  look  at 
the  falls"  (**  and  gone  away  again,"  said^the  squire) ;  "  but,  at 
any  rate,  I  intend  to  call  and  see  for  myself." 

'*  So  do  I  and  you  can  see  fof  me  at  the  same  time ;  but 
say.  Colonel,  you  can  just  give  him  my  respects,  and  say  I 
would  ha'  called  too,  only  1  thought  one  would  just  do  as 
well ;  but  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  me  give  you  a  letter  of 
introduction  ?  Seems  to  me  it  '11  be  a  pesky  awkward  piece 
o'  business  without  something  o'  the  sort ;  and  then,  you 
know,  if  he  asks  who  wrote  it,  you  can  say,  It  was  my  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Moses  Buckle,  Esquire.  There's 
an  idea  for  you ;  you  give  me  a  boost,  and  I'll  give  you, 
and  so  up  we'll  fto  tofi^ether  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.     He  I 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  oflfer,  and  if  you 
had  any  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  yourself,  I  might 
feel  inclined  to  accept  it ;  but  as  it  is,  I  don't  see  any  par- 
ticular benefit  I  should  derive  from  it." 

"  Verj  well ;  all  right.  I  glory  in  your  spunk :  go 
a-head,  hit  or  miss ;  but,  remember!  Totemwell  looks  to  you 
to  see  that  her  dignity  does  not  suffer  in  your  hands.  From 
the  top  of  yonder  sign-post,  forty  ages  behold  you." 

*^  I  believe  I  know  what  I  am  about ;  at  any  rate,  what- 
ever I  do,  I  trust  I  shall  have  too  much  regard  for  my  own 
dignity  to  do  any  thing  of  which  Totemwell  need  be  ashamed. 
The  honor  of  my  native  place  is  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own  ;" 
and  with  this  patriotic  sentiment,  the  colonel  sidled  into  his 
store,  where  he  lost  no  time  in  telling  the  whole  story  to  a 
small  but  select  party  of  listeners,  who  were  busily  wanning 
their  finders  round  the  stove. 

While  he  was  thus  employed,  and  all  were  curiously  spe- 
culating on  the  probable  consequences  of  the  stranger's  visit, 
he  himself  was  engaged  in  an  earnest  and  somewhat  angry 
discussion  with  Deacon  Redwood.  Hardly  had  the  colonel 
and  squire  left  the  store,  when  a  shin^  black  hat  slowly  rose 
from  behind  the  counter,  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes  fol- 
lowed, and  after  Uiem  the  head  and  shoulders  with  which 
they  were  in  partnership. 
12* 
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'•  Well,  Deacon,  you  managed  that  capitally,  I  swear ;  you 
ought  to  have  been  bom  the  other  side  o'  the  water ;  you'd 
have  made  an  invaluable  negotiator.  How  that  Colonel 
Todling  or  Jobling  would  have  stared  if  he  suddenly  saw 
me  starting  up  at  once  from  behind  the  counter  when  he 
thought  I  was  taking  that  pleasant  walk  along  the  river  I 
but  how  is  the  stock  now  in  the  Totemwell  Manufacturing 
Company  ?  I  don't  know  but  what  I'd  like^  to  take  a  few 
shares  myself." 

"  But  after  all,''  replied  the  deacon,  smiling  faintly,  "  I 
don't  see  what  advantage  we  have  gained  by  this  unneces- 
sary concealment.  My  maxim  is  alwa3r8  to  do  a  thing 
openly,  unless  there  is  some  reason  for  doing  otherwise.  In 
fact  the  greatest  boldness  is  often  the  greatest  caution." 

"And  be  bored  to  death  by  that  empty  noddlehead  of  a 
colonel  1  No,  I  thank  you,  I  did  not  come  all  the  way  from 
New  York  for  that  I  prefer  lurking  under  the  counter  to 
enduring  any  such  infliction." 

"  And  what  would  you  have  done  if  he  had  gone  behind 
the  counter,  as  I  was  afraid  every  moment  they  would  ?" 

"  What  would  I  have  done  1  why,  turned  it  off  as  a  capi- 
tal joke,  to  be  sure  !  suddenly  remembered  that  I  had  met 
the  honorable  colonel  somewhere,  no  matter  where;  and 
ended  by  inviting  him  to  call  on  me  if  he  ever  found  him- 
self in  Boston.  D — me,  if  I  don't  wish  I  had  done  it — 
just  for  the  fun  o'  the  thing.  Hal  ha!  you  should  have 
seen  those  prjring  rascals  at  the  tavern  last  evening;  as 
soon  as  I  had  written  my  name,  T.  Bumside,  Boston,  you 
know,"  and  here  the  said  Bumside  punched  the  deacon  face- 
tiously under  the  ribs,  "  they  all  hurried  up  to  read  it  over 
each  other's  shoulders ;  and  when  they  found  I  was  from 
Boston,  they  grew  wonderfully  respectful,  and  let  me  have  a 
good  large  half  of  the  fire  to  myself.  But,  to  come  to  busi- 
ness, you  tell  me  thai  this  Mary  Grant — ■" 

But  at  this  moment  the  heavy  door  once  more  creaked 
on  its  hinges,  and  Mr.  Burnside  again  dodged  down  behind 
the  counter,  where  we  will  leave  him  for  the  present,  in 
company  with  a  pile  of  old  papers,  an  oil-can,  and  a  very  an- 
cient slipper,  the  last  of  which,  seeing  that  he  looked  like  a 
gentleman,  began,  in  a  thick  husky  voice,  to  tell  him  a  long 
rigmarole  about  the  various  fortunes  she  had  met  with, — ^how 
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she  had  once  moved  in  the  best  society,  but  had  afterwards 
lost  her  husband,  her  health,  and,  worst  of  all,  her  beauty, 
and  was  now  compelled  to  mix  with  the  outcasts  of  creation. 
All  these  things  we  shall,  perhaps,  relate  hereafter. 

Before  th.;  day  was  over,  the  report  was  bruited  from  one 
end  of  Totem  well  to  the  other,  that  a  wealthy  capitalist  had 
just  arrived  in  the  village,  with  the  intention  of  purchasing 
the  water  power  of  the  Little  Trebec  and  erecting  a  bigger 
factory  than  any  that  Stratton  Four  Corners  could  boa^t  of. 
The  excitement  produced  by  this  announcement  was  prodi- 
gious. Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Totem  well  seemed 
about  to  burst  out  into  a  laugh,  or  else  oppressed  with  the 
sense  of  coming  dignity  and  importance.  The  holders  of 
land  near  the  favored  locality  walked  about  with  their 
hands  in  their  pockets,  as  if  they  thoroughly  knew  their 
value  and  were  not  to  be  bought  for  a  song.  Everybody 
was  afraid  they  would  ask  too  much,  and  in  that  way  pre- 
vent the  bargain.  An  immense  deal  was  said  about  public 
spirit,  consulting  their  true  interests,  the  rise  of  real  estate, 
and  the  increase  of  property.  There  was  some  talk  about 
establishing  a  newspaper  and  laying  out  a  wooden  sidewalk 
from  the  meeting-house  to  the  post-office.  Everybody  was 
frill  of  stocks  and  dams  and  spmdles,  flumes,  canals,  rail- 
roads, new  stores,  new  streets,  new  everything.  Everybody 
commended  Colonel  Totling's  public  spirit,  because  he 
wore  a  new  hat  the  next  Sunday,  because  he  said  that 
he  didn't  intend  to  sell  tea  and  sugar  by  the  cent's  worth 
any  longer,  and  because  he  declared  that,  if  he  owned  the 
land  near  the  falls,  he  would  rather  give  it  away  for  nothing 
than  not  have  the  factory.  There  is  no  knowing  how  much 
farther  the  matter  would  have  gone,  if  Deacon  Redwood  had 
not  at  length  announced  that  Mr.  Burnside  had  entirely 
abandoned  the  scheme,  not  for  any  want  of  faith,  however, 
in  the  capabilities  of  the  Little  Trebec,  but  because  he  had 
other  uses  for  his  money  ;  whereupon  the  hubbub  gradual- 
ly subsided,  and  Totemwell  fell  again  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XIX, 


A   NEW   ACTOR  COMES   UPON   THE    STAGE. 

Aunt  Rebecca  received  Mary  with  greater  kindness  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  temper  she  had  dis- 
played in  the  morning,  and  listened  with  considerable  inter- 
est to  her  account  of  her  visit  at  Squire  Moody's,  inter- 
rupted only  by  an  occasional  "  humph  1"  But  when  Mary 
came  at  last  to  tell  her  of  the  squire's  wish  to  see  her  once 
more  before  he  died,  Aunt  Rebecca  burst  out  in  the  most 
virtuous  indignation.  She  wondered  the  squire  should  ask 
her  to  visit  him  after  what  had  happened,  unless,  indeed, 
he  wished  to  obtain  her  forgiveness  for  his  unchristian  con- 
duct ;  and  really  she  didu  t  know  whether,  supposing  he 
should  ask  her  pardon,  it  would  be  right  for  her  to  grant  it 
She  would  pray,  however,  that  he  might  obtain  that  for- 
giveness of  which  he  stood  in  so  much  need  ;  and  that,  she 
thought,  would  perhaps  be  productive  of  quite  as  much 
good  as  a  personal  interview. 

The  next  morning,  however,  when  Maiy  prepared  to 
make  her  promised  visit.  Aunt  Rebecca  rather  stifSy  sig- 
nified her  intention  of  accompanying  her.  Mary  was  not 
at  all  surprised  by  this  apparent  change  of  purpose,  for  this 
was  the  way  usually  chosen  by  that  astute  lady  to  manifest^ 
her  own  independence  and  superiority. 

Squire  Moody  was  evidently  failing  fast  He  could  no 
longer  bear  the  partially  upright  position  in  which  he  had 
been  the  day  before;  his  eyes  were  dim,  and  he  could 
hardly  speak  above  a  whisper.  If  Aunt  Rebecca  felt  any 
emotion  at  sight  of  her  old  enemy  now  reduced  to  such  sad 
extremity,  there  was  no  indication  of  it  in  her  granite  face. 
She  gazed  at  him  a  few  moments  without  speaking,  and 
then  sat  down  at  some  distance  from  the  bed.  Mary  took 
her  accustomed  seat  by  his  side,  and,  bending  down  her 
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head,  whispered,  "I  have  brought  Aunt  Rebecca  with 
me,  dear  Uncle,  to  see  you,  and  she  is  here  now/' 

"  Here  in  this  room  1     I  don't  see  her,  where  is  she  ?" 

"  Here  she  is.  Uncle !  just  between  you  and  the  win- 
dow." 

"  Yes  1"  repeated  Aunt  Rebecca,  "  I  am  here  according 
to  your  request,  and  waiting  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say. 
You  must  be  quick,  for  my  time  is  precious,  and  I  must  be 
going." 

"  Going  1"  slowly  replied  the  old  man,  "  yes,  we  must  all 
be  going  I  our  time  is  all  precious,  especially  when  we  have 
80  little  of  it  remaining.  I  have  sent  for  you,  Mrs.  Rebecca, 
because  I  thought  perhaps  you  miffht  think  hardly  of  me 
on  account  of  one  or  two  little  tnings,  where  we've  hap- 
pened to  differ,  and  I  thought,  I  don't  know,  but  perhaps  I 
haven't  always  been  so  forbearing  as  I  should  have  been.  I'm 
naturally  rather  quick  tempered,  you  know,  and  I  dare  say 
I've  sometimes  said  rather  more  than  I  meant.  However, 
whether  it's  more  or  less,  I  am  ready  to  ask  your  forgiveness, 
for  I  am  going  where  I  have  no  further  need  of  pride  or 
vanity,  and  the  less  of  them  I  carry  with  me,  the  richer  I 
shall  be.  And  I  hope  you  will  consider  well  how  you  act 
in  this  matter,  for  your  time  will  come  next  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,  myself;  but  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  survive  me 
more  than  a  week." 

"  Well,  Squire  Moody  I  though,  for  my  part,  I've  no  faith 
in  such  superstitious  fancies,  yet  there's  no  knowing  what 
may  happen ;  but,  whenever  my  time  does  come,  whether 
it's  next  week  or  next  month  or  next  year,  I  trust  I  shall  be 
ready.  But  you  had  much  better  be  employed  in  thinking 
over  the  sins  of  your  past  life,  and  humbling  yourself  in 
the  sight  of  God,  than  dwelling  upon  such  unprofitable 
subjects  I  You  must  know  that  you  have  lived  a  dreadfully 
irreligious  life,  and  have  many  sins  to  answer  for  beside  your 
trespasses  against  me." 

"  Yes !  yes  I  I  know  we  are  all  sinners,  unworthy  sinners, 
and  I  am  one  of  the  chief;  but  I  trust  I  have  found  the 
way  of  escape." 

"  Then,  Squire  Moody  !  I'm  afraid  you're  awfully  de- 
ceived.    After  living  such  a  life  as  you  have  done  for  sixty 
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years,  how  can  you  expect  to  find  mercy  so  easily  ?  You 
Know  what  the  Bible  says  on  this  very  subject, '  How  hardly 
shall  they'—" 

"  Dear  Aunt,  how  can  you  talk  so,  at  such  a  time,  when 
you  see  he  has  only  a  few  hours  to  live  ?" 

"  Child  !  would  you  have  me  fail  to  perform  my  duty  as 
a  member  of  Christ's  church,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences ?  Suppose  he  is  dying  1  is  that  any  reason  he 
should  not  be  warned  of  his  dreadful  condition  ?  No ; 
Squire  Moody,  you  are  deceiving  yourself,  most  fatally  de- 
ceiving yourself !     You — ■" 

But  here  she  was  arrested  by  the  fearful  change  that 
came  over  the  dying  man.  Susan  Moody,  who  was  in  the 
room,  ran  hastily  to  call  her  mother ;  and  soon  the  whole 
family,  who  had  already  been  sent  for  in  anticipation  of  the 
sad  event,  were  assembled  round  the  bed. 

"  My  children  I"  murmured  the  old  man,  "  the  hand  of 
God  is  upon  me;  I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Mary,  when — ^" 
He  said  no  more  on  earth,  his  body  lay  in  the  darkened 
chamber  ;  but  the  soul  that  had  stirred  and  warmed  it,  had 
flown  lightly  and  noiselessly  away.  Mrs.  Moody  wrung-her 
hands  and  wept  The  married  sons  and  daughters  looked 
sadly  in  the  faces  of  their  wives  and  husbands,  with  a  far- 
reaching,  anticipative  grief.  Susan  alone  mourned  her  loss 
with  a  single,  uncomparative  sorrow. 

Aunt  Rebecca  departed  without  being  noticed.  She  was 
a  little  indignant  that  Squire  Moody  had  been  so  uncivil  as 
to  die  while  she  was  spealdng,  but  consoled  herself  with  the 
reflection  that  it  was  just  like  him,  and  that  she  had  done 
her  duty  at  all  events. 

Loving  neighbors  were  not  wanting  to  "smooth  the 
careful  shroud,"  and  perform  the  last  sad  offices  of  humanity, 
and  when  Mary  at  last  took  her  departure,  amid  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  the  whole  family,  interrupted  only  by  Susan's 
sobs,  whose  grief  now  burst  forth  afresh,  but  little  more  re- 
mained to  be  done  in  preparation  for  the  funeral.  This  took 
place  the  third  day  afier,  and  plainly  declared  the  universal 
love  and  esteem  which  Squire  Moody's  sincere  virtues  had 
commanded  from  all  who  knew  him.  Never  had  so  nu- 
merous a  procession  passed  through  the  streets  of  Totem  well 
since  the  day — nearly  fifty  years  before — when  his  father 
had  led  a  like  triumphal  march. 
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"  Ah !"  said  Colonel  Tolling,  "  a  very  fair  prooession  I  well* 
mine  will  be  as  long  as  that!  what  a  pity  'tis  that  I  shan't 
live  to  see  it  ?" 

Aunt  Rebecca  was  the  only  one  of  our  acquaintance  who 
was  absent  on  this  occasion.  She  had  taken  a  slight  cold 
the  day  she  called  at  Squire  Moody's,  and  did  not  feel  well 
enough  to  attend  the  funeral.  The  next  morning  when 
Aunt  Bethany  came  down  to  breakfast,  she  told  Mary  that 
her  sister  was  quite  unwell,  and  would  not  leave  her  room. 

"  But  don't  worry,  dear  1"  she  added,  "  it's  only  a  little 
bit  of  a  turn,  and  she'll  be  as  well  as  ever  to-morrow." 

Mary's  feare  were  not  so  easily  quieted  ;  and  as  soon  as 
breakfast  was  over,  she  hastened  to  Dr.  Edgerly,  and  begged 
him  to  come  and  see  her  aunt  without  delay. 

"  I  shouldn't  feel  so  anxious,"  she  added,  "  but  you  know 
Aunt  Rebecca  is  one  of  that  sort  that  are  never  sick  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it ;  and  besides,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  but  I  can't  help  thinking  of  something  Squire 
Moody  said  to  her  a  short  time  before  he  died." 

"What  was  it?"  inquired  the  doctor. 

"  Why,  he  told  her  that  she  wouldn't  survive  him  a  week. 
He  did  not  give  any  reason  for  thinking  so,  but  said  it  came 
to  him  all  at  once,  and  he  couldn't  feel  easy  till  he  had 
told  her  of  it." 

"  And  did  she  seem  to  place  any  faith  in  his  predic- 
tion ?" 

**  She  said  that  she  hadn't  the  least  faith  in  the  world  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  she  has  been  different  ever  since;  I  don't 
know  how  exactly,  not  dull  or  melancholy,  but  as  if  she 
were  thinking  of  something." 

Aunt  Rebecca,  even  in  her  sick  room,  had  not  laid  aside 
any  of  the  dignity  that  hedged  her  person.  Her  hair  was 
arranged  with  even  more  than  her  usual  precision :  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  bedquilt  was  not  broken  by  a  single 
ripple,  and  her  hands  were  folded  decently  upon  her  breast. 
An  Indian  at  the  stake  could  not  have  borne  his  agonies 
with  greater  fortitude ;  the  moisture  on  her  brow  and  the 
nervous  pressure  of  her  lips  were  the  only  indications  of  the 
severity  of  her  sufferings,  for  her  proud  and  stubborn  soul 
gave  the  lie  to  her  feeble  body.  She  seemed  surprised  at  see- 
ing the  doctor,  but  made  no  objection  to  his  presence.     In 
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answer  to  his  inquiries,  she  allowed  that  she  did  indeed  suf- 
fer severely,  but  no  more,  she  supposed,  than  many  others, 
and  no  more  than  every  one  must  naturally  expect  in  this 
world  of  pain  and  trouble. 

"  If  there's  any  thing  in  this  world  I  abominate,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  as  much  strength  as  she  could  muster,  **  it 
is  to  see  anyone,  the  moment  uiey  feel  a  little  mite  sick,  go 
to  fretting  and  complaining  as  if  nobody  had  ever  known 
any  thing  like  it  before,  and  they  were  the  most  unfortunate 
creatures  that  ever  lived.  I  always  wonder  what  such  folks 
think  this  world  was  meant  for." 

"  Well,  perhaps  vou  are  right,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but, 
I'm  afraid  it  will  fatigue  you  to  talk,  and  you'd  better  keep 
as  quiet  as  possible.  I  will  send  over  some  medicind  that  I 
think  will  relieve  your  pain,  that  is  if  you  have  no  conscien- 
tious scruples  about  taking  it" 

"  Hush  I"  whispered  Mary,  "  don't,  I  beg  of  you,  go  to 
putting  any  such  notions  into  her  head  I  you  send  the  me- 
dicine, and  I  will  see  that  she  takes  it ;  but  do  you  think 
she  is  in  any  danger  9" 

^*  Not  unless  her  imagination  is  afifected  by  that  unlucky 
speech  of  Squire  Moody's.  She  has  symptoms  of  a  fever, 
arising  from  checked  perspiration,  and  may  possibly  be  con- 
fined to  her  own  room  for  several  weeks ;  but  her  constitution 
is  of  iron  and  will  withstand  almost  any  shock.  Her  suf- 
ferings are  unusually  severe,  yet  you  see  her  tranquillity  ;  it 
is  a  pity,  too,  for  it  would  be  a  great  relief  if  she  would  only 
groan  or  toss  a  little,  but  that  is  a  sacrifice  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  Ah,  well  1  it's  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  she 
never  had  a  chance  to  be  a  martyr !  she  certainly  possesses 
greater  talents  for  that  business  than  anyone  I  ever  met 
with!" 

Either  Dr.  Edgerly  was  too  sanguine  in  his  anticipations 
or  Farmer  Moody's  warning  had  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  Aunt  Rebecca  than  she  was  willing  to  allow.  The 
disease  gained  rapidly  upon  her,  and  it  soon  became  evident 
that,  unless  a  speedy  change  should  take  place  for  the  better, 
her  days  on  earth  were  nearly  numbered.  Yet,  even  then, 
she  thought  not  of  herself,  but  was  anxious  simply  for  those 
she  lefl  ^hind.  The  Madagascar  Sewing  Circle,  how  could 
it  get  along  without  her  ?  who  could  be  found  to  fill  her 
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place !  and  how  could  Toiemwell  possibly  survive  such  a 
calamity  ? 

This  is,  I  apprehend,  a  very  natural  mistake,  and  one 
common  to  nearly  all  great  men  and  women,  who  are  very 
apt  to  imagine  that  their  death  will  be  like  the  loss  of  a 
limb  to  the  body  politic,  whereas  it  is  often  felt  no  more 
sensibly  than  the  cutting  of  the  hair  or  the  paring  of  one's 
nails.  Deacon  Redwood,  however,  in  this  instance,  fully 
sympathized  with  Aunt  Rebecca ;  and  he,  no  sooner  heard 
of  her  sickness  than  he  hastened  to  offer  such  ghostly  aid 
and  consolation  as  he  thought  most  suitable  to  her  situation. 

'*  Ah,  my  dear  friend ! "  was  his  first  salutation, "  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  concerned  I  am  to  see  you  thus,  when  all  the 
while  I  supposed  you  in  perfect  health.  I  have  only  just 
heard  of  your  illness ;  and  though  we  had  to  day  an  unusual 
amount  of  business  to  attend  to,  I  thought  I  must  run  in  a  few 
minutes  at  least  to  see  how  you  are  getting  along." 

**  lliank  you  1"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca,  "I  am  not  so  well 
as  I  could  wish  to  be,  especially  for  the  sake  of  my  friends ; 
but  it  is  our  duty  to  submit." 

"  Yes  I "  replied  the  deacon,  "  it  is  only  through  submis- 
sion that  we  obtain  those  blessings  that  are  the  rich  and  pe- 
culiar fruitfi  of  affliction ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find  vou  in  such  a 
happy  and  devout  frame.  This  is  precisely  what  I  should 
have  expected  from  that  Christian  fortitude  and  resignation 
which  you  have  displayed  on  so  many  similar  occasions. 
My  wife,  when  she  found  I  was  coming,  advised  me  to  stay 
at  home  to-day,  and  finish  my  business ;  *for  to-morrow,'  says 
she,  *will  do  just  as  well  to  visit  Mrs.  Rebecca;'  but  I 
told  her  that  1  would  not  for  the  world  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  such  an  example  of  faith  and  patience  as 
I  was  sure  your  sick  bed  would  exhibit  *She  has  been  all 
her  life,'  said  I,  'remarkable  for  her  firm,  consistent,  self-de- 
nying conduct,  and  I  don't  believe,  whatever  others  may 
say,  that  she  will  give  up  her  principles  now.  She  will  be 
the  same  in  sickness  as  in  health,  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing,  ease,  comfort,  life  itself,  to  her  delicate  sense  of  duty. 
And  if  necessary,  she  will  not  even  regard  the  feelings  or 
opinions  of  others,  if  they  interfere  with  any  course  of  con- 
duct pointed  out  by  conscience  and  reason.'    Those  were  my 
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very  words,  and  I  want  you  to  say  whether  I  was  right  or 
wrong.** 

**  It  does  not  become  me,"  replied  Aunt  Rebecca, "  to  say 
how  far  you  were  right ;  but  there  is  one  thing  I  can  say, 
and  that  is,  it  has  always  been  my  aim  and  purpose  to  live 
such  a  life  as  you  describe ;  how  far  I  have  been  successful, 
others  must  judge.  But  one  thing  I  am  sure  of,  if  I  have 
failed,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  trying." 

"  No  indeed  I  •!  can  answer  for  that,  but  alas  I  how  sad 
it  is  to  see  one  possessed  of  such  large,  comprehensive,  and 
eminently  Christian  views  thus  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  her 
days,  with  her  plans  of  usefulness  unaccomplished,  and  the 
good  she  had  intended  lost  and  forgotten !  Where  shall  we 
look  to  find  a  successor  fit  to  carry  out  her  noble  purposes, 
and  complete  the  glorious  work  that  was  too  great  almost 
even  for  her  iron  energy  and  will  ?  Excuse  my  abstraction,  my 
dear  friend !  my  feelings  well  nigh  overpowered  me  when  I 
thought  of  the  loss  which  I,  in  common  with  the  whole 
church,  was  about  to  sustain.  But  let  us  for  a  moment  forget 
the  general  grief^  and  talk  of  what  more  nearly  concerns  us  as 
individuals.  This  marriage  between  Mary  and  my  son,  you 
will  excuse  my  introducing  it  on  this  occasion,  but  I  cannot 
tell  when  I  may  have  another  opportunity,  and  I  know  you 
have  too  much  firmness  of  purpose,  too  much  steadfastness 
of  heart  and  understanding,  to  forget  any  thing  in  which  you 
have  ever  been  interested,  or  to  neglect  it  on  account  of  any 
bodily  infirmity. "  I  suppose  you  will  let  the  whole  matta* 
drop,  and  consider  this  as  one  of  the  many  purposes  which 
your  illness  has  interrupted.  I  told  my  son  before  I  came 
over  here,  that  he  might  as  well  give  up  all  hope.  *  If  Mrs. 
Rebecca's  life  should  be  spared'  said  I,  *  mountains  and  seas 
cannot  keep  you  asunder ;  but  if  Providence  should  appoint 
otherwise,  all  we  can  do  is  absolutely  nothing.  It  will  be  as 
it  has  always  been  before.  Great  and  good  men  die,  and 
their  warnings  and  counsels  are  at  once  forgotten.'  *  Very 
true,'  replied  the  poor  fellow,  '  but  Mrs  Rebecca  might  if  she 
chose,  exact  a  promise  from  Mary  to  grant  her  this  one 
favor ;  if  she  loves  her  as  much  as  she  pretends,  she  could 
not  refuse  her  so  small  a  thing  as  that,  and  on  her  dying  bed 
too.'  *  You  musn't  think  of  it,'  I  replied,  *it  would  do  very 
well  if  Mrs.  Rebecca  had  her  usual  health  and  strength ;  but 
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sick  as  she  is,  she  will  never  have  sufficient  resolution  to  go 
through  such  a  painful  business.  No !  she  has  done  all  we 
have  any  right  to  expect,  and  you  may  as  well  resign  your- 
self to  the  disappointment  of  all  the  hopes  her  promise  had 
excited.  You  can  now  make  up  your  mind  to  see  her 
united  to  John  Moody." 

"Never !  never  shall  he  or  anv  one  else  see  a  child  of  mine, 
though  only  by  adoption,  married  to  a  Moody.  No !  I  have 
said  she  should  marry  your  son,  and  I  say  so  still ;  and  she 
shall  promise  me  to  marry  him  before  she  is  a  day  older.  I 
thank  Heaven  Fm  not  so  weak  as  all  that  comes  to,  to  be 
afraid  of  a  puling  girl.  Go,  and  send  her  to  me  now  :  my 
body  may  be  weak,  but  my  mind  is  as  strong  as  ever ;  and 
if  I  must  die,  I  will  die  as  I  have  lived  ! " 

"  /  dare  not  oppose  your  will  at  anv  rate,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  Mary  will  be  more  obstinate.  But  spare  your- 
self, I  pray  you  1  perhaps  after  all  it  would  be  better — no,  not 
better — wiser  to  yield." 

Aunt  Rebecca  frowned  and  shook  her  head,  and  he  went 
At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  he  met  Aunt  Bethany — "Your 
sister  wished  me  to  ask  Mary  as  I  went  out,  to  come  to  her. 
You  had  better  not  tell  her  I  have  been  here,  as  it  might 
alarm  her ;  but  to  you  I  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think 
Mrs.  Rebecca  in  an  exceedingly  critical  situation.  If  she  re- 
covers, it  will  be  hardly  short  of  a  miracle." 

Poor  Aunt  Bethany  lifted  up  her  bands  in  unfeigned  sor- 
row and  amazement.  "Sakes  alive!  oh  Lordy!"  she  ex- 
claimed, bursting  into  the  kitchen  where  Mary  was  busy 
preparing  some  delicacy  to  tempt  the  peevish  palate  of  Aunt 
Rebecca,  "Deacon  Redwood  has  just  been  here,  and  he  says 
Sister  Rebecca's  in  the  most  critical  condition,  and  she  won't 
never  get  well,  he  don't  believe.  Oh  dear  me !  I  never !  to 
think  she  should  go  and  die  afore  me!  and  after  she'd  lived 
so  long !  I  never  see  the  like !  but  run  Mary,  and  see  what  she 
wants,  some  cold  water,  mebbe,  or  a  mess  o'  gruel.  Well ! 
well !  we're  all  mortal ;  but  I  never  rightly  thought  she'd  die, 
and  afore  me :  that's  the  strangest  of  it  1  I'm  such  a  poor,  fee- 
ble, little  body  !  and  o'  no  use  to  anybody,  and  she  so  splen- 
did and  inferential!"  and  the  poor,  feeble,  little  Bethany 
wiped  her  eyes  on  the  cleanest  check  of  her  apron,  and  sat 
down  to  think  once  more  of  the  time,  long  years  ago,  when 
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she  lost  her  poor  dear  Joshua;  and  the  little  hunches  of 
flowers  on  the  wall  seemed  to  fashion  themselves  into  meny 
faces,  now  full  of  wondering  sympathy,  and  the  doors  of  the 
cupboard  she  had  opened  so  often,  and  the  square  tiles  in 
the  hearth,  with  whose  geography  she  was  so  familiar,  and 
the  crane,  and  the  pothooks,  and  the  shovel  she  used  to 
parch  com  on ; — what  a  crowd  of  recollections  came  to  hold 
brief  but  cheery  thanksgiving  in  the  same  old  sunshiny 
heart  where  they  had  their  birth ! 

Mary  made  haste  and  carried  her  calves  foot  jelly,  trans- 
parent as  amber,  up  into  her  aunt's  chamber.  **  I  declare  I " 
she  said  to  herself,  **  it  looks  almost  too  good  to  eat ; "  and 
so  it  did,  brimful  of  imprisoned  light  "  I  hope  Aunt  Re- 
becca will  like  it ;  if  she  doesn't  I  can't  think  of  any  thing 
else  to  make." 

"Ah  yes!"  said  Aunt  Rebecca,  grimly  smiling,  "that 
looks  very  nice  I  I  will  eat  some  of  it  by  and  by ;  but  I  shan't 
trouble  you  much  longer  Mary,  you  won't  have  a  chance  to 
do  a  great  deal  more  for  Aunt  Rebecca :  the  doctor,  to  be  sure, 
thinks  I'm  in  no  danger,  but  I  know  better.  You  needn't  look 
so  startled  and  frightened  about  it ;  other  folks  have  died  as 
good  as  I,  and  I  can't  expect  to  live  forever.  All  is,  we 
must  be  ready  to  go  when  we  are  called.  But  I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  to  you,  and  must  say  them  now,  before  my 
strength  is  entirely  exhausted.  Tell  me !  have  I  not  always 
done  all  in  my  power  to  promote  your  happiness  ? " 

"Oh  yes!"  replied  Mary,  faintly,  and  with  a  shuddering 
presentiment  of  evil. 

"  Have  I  ever  refused  you  any  thing  that  I  thought  would 
be  for  your  advantage,  or  commanded  you  to  do  any  thing 
except  for  your  own  good  ? 

"  Well  then  I  why  should  you  refuse  to  trust  me  further  ? 
my  experience  and  judgment  are  certainly  superior  to  yours, 
and  I  must  be  far  more  capable  of  decidmg  what  sort  of  a 
husband  would  be  most  likely  to  make  you  happy.  K  I 
were  young  myself^  and  disposed  to  marry,  I  should  not  hes- 
itate an  instant  to  give  the  preference  to  Peter  Redwood, 
over  all  the  other  young  men  in  Tottemwell ;  and  surely !  I 
hope  you're  not  weak  and  vain  enough  to  think  he's  not 
good  enough  for  you  1 " 

"Oh  no  I  dear  Aunt  I  I  dare  say  he  is  altogether  too  good 
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for  me ;  but  I  don't  love  him,  and  I  never  can  many  a  man 
I  don't  love." 

"Fiddlestick!  how  absurdly  you  talk — I  really  didn't 
suppose  any  person  of  sense  could  be  so  ignorant  about  such 
matters.  How  can  you  expect  to  love  him  until  you  know 
him  better,  and  how  are  you  ever  to  know  him  before  you're 
married  ? " 

"  I  don't  want  to  know  him  better !  I  know  him  well  enough 
already,  and  the  more  I  know  him,  the  less  I  like  him." 

"  Don't  tell  me !  but  pray  how  old  are  you  ? " 

"  Almost  nineteen." 

"  And  how  old  do  you  suppose  I  am  ? " 

"Sixty-three." 

"  Oh  !  I  am !  am  I  ?  I  began  to  think  it  must  be  just  the 
other  way — but  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me,  if  you 
can,  what  you  suppose  Fve  lived  for  all  my  life,  if  I  can't 
advise  you  on  so  simple  a  matter  as  this.  Why  I  I  might  just 
as  well  been  kept  always  in  bib  and  tucker  I  When  I  ad- 
vise you  to  take  a  young  man  for  a  husband,  to  have  you 
start  up  and  say  you  don't  like  him ;  why !  all  I  can  say  is,  it's 
dreadful  I  dreadful !  and  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  don't 
what  will  become  of  you." 

"My  dear  Auntlhow — " 

"  Fm  sure  you  did  like  Peter  Redwood  at  the  first  of  it, 
Fve  heard  you  say  so  more'n  twenty  times ;  but  just  as 
soon  as  I  told  you  what  /  thought,  and  wanted  you  to 
marry  him,  oh  dear  no !  you  wouldn't  do  any  such  thing. 
Now,  if  that  isn't  clear  sheer  obstinacy  and  ugliness,  I'd  like  to 
know  what  is." 

"  I  never  liked  him  or  disliked  him  before ;  he  was  simply 
indifferent ;  but  now  I  am  compelled  to  make  a  choice,  I 
find  hating  much  more  suited  to  my  mood  than  loving. 

"  Psha !  I  never  did  listen  to  such  stuff,  why  can't  you 
at  least  talk  like  a  person  of  sense,  and  not  make  use  of 
such  silly  excuses.  I'd  rather,  enough  sight,  you'd  say  right 
up  and  down,  you  won't  marry  Peter  Redwood,  than  try  to 
impose  any  such  fishfash  as  that  upon  me  for  argument 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  we  will  even  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  you  really  are  as  well  qualified  to  decide  on 
this  matter  as  I  am.  I  will  put  it  on  a  different  ground ;  I  re- 
quest it  as  a  favor,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  slight  one,  after 
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all  IVe  done  for  you ;  it  is  my  last,  my  dying  reauest ;  stop, 
hear  all  I  have  to  say — if  you  have  any  regard  lor  my  hap- 
piness, and  I'm  sure  you're  forever  talking  about  it — if  you 
don't  wish  to  bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the 
grave,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  gratify  so  trifling,  so  reason- 
able a  wish.  Say  once  for  all,  will  you  promise  to  do  what  I 
ask  or  not ! " 

"  Any  thing  but  this !  any  thing,  I  don't  care  what  it  is ! 
I  will  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone !  I  will — " 

"Oh  yes!  Fve  heard  folks  promise  'fore  now — I  know 
what  it  all  amounts  to ;  but  it  is  just  as  I  expected ;  I  never 
asked  any  thing  of  you  before,  and  now  the  very  first  thing  I 
want  you  do  for  me,  you  won't  do  it  I've  loved  and  cher- 
ished you  as  my  own  child,  and  this  all  the  return  I  am  to 
receive  for  my  kindness.  Well !  have  your  own  way  about 
it  I  I've  said  my  say  I  you  can  go,  and  marry  John  Moody, 
and  be  happy  with  him  if  you  can,  and  forget  there  was 
ever  such  a  person  as  Aunt  Rebecca  in  existence." 

With  these  words.  Aunt  Rebecca  turned  her  face  to  the 
wall,  as  if  all  intercourse  between  her  and  Mary  was  then 
and  there  to  cease,  but  still  kept  one  eye  on  the  watch  to 
detect  the  first  symptoms,  of  relenting. 

"  Oh,  dear  Aunt  Rebecca !  don't  talk  and  look  in  that 
dreadful  way  !  you  don't  know  I'm  sure,  how  very  wretched 
I  am  or — " 

"  We've  talked  about  it  long  enough  1 "  returned  Aunt  Re- 
becca, looking  at  the  wall  harder  than  ever,  and  drawing 
the  bed  clothes  ferociously  round  her  shoulders,  **  as  I  told 
you  before,  I've  not  a  word  more  to  say  on  the  subject ; 
now,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  try  and  get  a  little 
sleep ;  if  you  can  forgive  yourself,  it's  well  and  good,  but  you 
can't  expect  me  to  forgive  you,  and  what's  more,  I  want  you  to 
remember  that  this  must  be  our  last  meeting,  till  we  meet 
before  the  judgment  seat  of  God  I " 

Mary  dammed  up  her  tears,  and  stified  the  agonizing  sob ; 
and  then,  advancing  to  the  bed,  she  said  in  a  low,  clear 
voice,  and  with  a  dignity  and  elevation  that  sensibly  af- 
fected Aunt  Rebecca,  **  I  will  do  all  you  ask  1  I  will  marry 
Peter  Redwood  I  that  is,  if  he  still  wishes  it.  You  do  not  ex- 
pect me  to  sacrifice  my  modesty  so  far  as  to  make  the  pro- 
posal myself,  I  suppose ! " 
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**  No !  oil  DO  I  you  needn^t  trouble  yourself  about  that ; 
but  you  can't  think  how  delighted  I  am  at  your  beginning  to 
see  things  a  little  more  in  the  right  light  I  felt  so  uneasy 
about  it,  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  now  it's  all  right  I 
Smooth  down  the  quilt  a  little,  that's  a  good  girl,  and  by  and 
by,  when  I'm  a  bit  rested,  we'll  talk  more  alwut  it" 

Mary  got  to  her  own  room,  she  hardly  knew  how.  She 
locked  the  door,  drew  the  white  dimity  curtains  before  the 
window,  hung  up  in  her  wardrobe  a  few  articles  of  clothing 
she  had  left  Ijring  about  the  room,  restored  to  her  desk  a  stray 
pencil  and  penwiper,  all  with  a  degree  of  composure  that 
surprised  and  puzzled  her  ;  and  then  sat  down,  leaning  her 
head  in  her  hands  to  enjoy  her  misery  without  disturbance. 
Anyone  would  have  supposed  from  her  going  to  work  in 
this  scientific  fasliion,  that  she  was  an  adept  at  the  business, 
thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  art  and  mystery  of  sorrow,  and 
that  she  meant  to  derive  from  it  all  the  comfort  it  has  to 
bestow.  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Life  to  her 
had  been,  thus  far,  almost  entirely  rose-color.  Living,  as  she 
did,  so  much  in  the  outward  world  of  sensation  and  percep- 
tion with  the  birds  and  flowers,  she  had  been  seldom  troubled 
by  those  dark  and  terrible  questions  that  fiit,  like  bats  and  un- 
clean birds  of  night,  atwhart  the  soul  that  stays  too  long  in 
the  thick  twilight  of  its  own  groping  speculations.  Her  own 
heart,  with  all  its  ^ood  and  all  its  evil,  had  been  to  her  as  a 
sealed  book,  or  as  tne  fair,  green  turf.  What  wonder,  then,  if 
now  the  convulsion  of  passion,  that  rent  it  like  an  earthquake, 
disclosed  to  her  curious  eye  profound  and  dismal  abysses  of 
scorn  and  pride  and  wrath,  of  whose  existence  she  had  never 
even  dreamed,  and  from  whose  brink  she  shrank  back  ap- 
palled. Yet  the  discovery  brought  not  pain  alone  :  there  was 
with  it  a  sense  of  power,  hitherto  undeveloped,  as  if  the  bound- 
aries of  her  nature  had  suddenly  been  enlarged,  and  certain 
privileges  and  immunities  had  been  bestowed  upon  her,  of 
which  she  had  before  been  destitute.  She  advanced  timidly 
into  these  portentous  regions  that  stretched  out  far  and  wide 
before  her,  like  a  man  who,  having  at  length  hit  upon  a  se- 
cret by  which  his  body  may  be  fortified  against  the  attacks  of 
fire,  yet  walks  with  trembling  steps  among  the  billowy  flames, 
not  knowing  how  soon  they  may  assert  t^eir  old  supremacy. 

"  If  she  chooses  to  be  so  selfish  and  unreasonable,"  she 
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Biud  to  herself,  *^  she  shall  for  all  me !  if  it  dyes  her  any 
pleasure  to  make  me  miserable,  I  am  glad  of  it !  I  hope  she 
will  enjoy  it !" 

Acting  on  this  self-sacrificing  principle,  Mary  determined 
to  be  as  miserable  as  she  could ;  and  when  one  of  decent 
capacity  sets  out  with  this  intention,  he  usually  ends  by 
making  himself  very  miserable  indeed.  This  was  the  case 
with  Mary  :  she  made  herself  more  miserable  thanshe  had 
ever  been  before,  till  at  last  she  was  really  proud  to  see  how 
very  miserable  she  could  be.  She  felt  a  wonderful  compla- 
cency in  looking  upon  herself  in  the  light  of  a  martyr,  and 
in  the  thought  of  showing  Aunt  Rebecca  how  much  she  was 
suffering  for  her  sake. 

Unable  any  longer  to  remain  in  her  chamber,  she  threw 
a  shawl  over  her  shoulders,  and  descended  into  the  garden. 
It  was  a  cold,  cray  day ;  the  skv  hung  low,  and  now  and 
then  a  snow-flake  fell  through  the  thick  air.  In  the  far 
west,  a  narrow  streak  of  blue  alone  gave  promise  of  a 
brighter  morrow.  Well  pleased  with  the  desolation  that 
reigned  over  all  around,  Mary  walked  slowly  along,  with 
her  eyes  on  the  ground,  till,  coming  to  the  &rthest  part  of 
the  garden,  she  stopped  to  gaze  on  the  scene  before  her. 
Close  at  her  right  hand  an  apple-tree  stood  in  bold  relief 
against  the  sky.  It  was  the  tree  that  Philip  had  planted ; 
and  his  parting  words,  as  they  stood  together  beside  it  in 
their  happy  and  innocent  childhood,  now  all  at  once  rang 
loudly  in  her  ears.  She  surveyed  the  tree  with  strange  inter- 
est. It  had  grown  with  extraordinary  strength  and  vigor, 
but  its  trunk  was  sadly  bent  and  misshapen ;  innumerable 
shoots  had  started  forth  from  its  root  and  branches,  which 
marred  alike  its  usefulness  and  beauty ;  and  Mary  remem- 
bered that  a  few  small  and  bitter  apples  were  all  it  had  ever 
borne. 

"  Both  miserable  !"she  said, "  is  there,  then,  no  happiness 
in  this  world  !  Poor  Philip  I  what  can  be  the  matter  ?  I 
wonder  if  you  are  as  wretched  as  I  am  I  No !  nobody  was 
ever  so  wretched  as  that  I  at  least,  I  hope  not  But  Fm 
afraid  he  is  veiy  unhappy,  and  perhaps — perhaps  he  has 
fallen  into  bad  habits ;  I  remember  he  used  to  swear  some- 
times ;  how  dreadfully  it  made  me  feel  1  but  then  he  didn't 
know  how  wicked  it  was,  or  he  wouldn't  have  done  it     Oh, 
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if  I  could  only  see  him  once  more !  perhaps  I  might  com- 
fort him  and  help  him.  I  wonder  if  he  ever  thinks  of  me. 
But  no  I  he  has  forgotten  me  long  ago ;  why  should  he  re- 
member me  ?  yet,  I  used  to  love  him ;  yes !  and  do  now  I 
and  I  always  shall  love  him,  whether  he  loves  me  or  not ! 
and  I  remember  now,  I  promised  to  pray  for  him.  But  oh ! 
how  can  I  pray  for  him,  when  I  can  hardly  pray  for  myself? 
Oh,  God,  forgive  me !  and  forgive  him  I  and  make  him  happy, 
and  help  me  to  trust  in  thee  I"  and  here  her  heart  over- 
flowed again  in  tears,  but  of  a  gentler  sorrow.  She  looked 
the  tree  a  loving  farewell,  and  stole  noiselessly  up  stairs 
again  to  her  chamber.  Sympathy  for  another  had  subdued 
her  more  selfish  passion.  Hope,  that  was  with  her  no  sum- 
mer bird,  again  returned  to  her  soul.  Things,  after  all,  were 
not  so  bad  as  they  seemed ;  Peter  might  die  (it  must  be 
confessed  this  looked  awfully  like  selfishness),  or  Aunt 
Rebecca  might  change  her  mind,  or  something  else  might 
happen — she  didn't  know  what  exactly — to  save  her  from 
this  cruel  fortune. 

So,  hastening  with  returning  spirits  to  her  aunt's  cham- 
ber, and  finding  her  still  sleeping,  she  carefully,  and  with 
an  excess  of  expiatory  tenderness,  arranged  the  bedclothes 
which  had  been  disordered  by  the  restless  movements  of  the 
sleeper,  and  then  sat  down  to  await  till  she  should  awake. 
One  hour  and  then  another  passed,  while  Mary,  occu- 
pied with  her  own  crowding  fancies,  knew  nothing  of  the 
marvelous  scene  that  was  there  enacting.  The  sun's  ruddy 
face  grew  purple  with  the  evening  cold  ;  his  level  rays, 
through  the  western  window,  painted  a  dying  glory  on  the 
wall ;  the  cows  were  lowing  to  be  milked  ;  the  hens  were 
elbowing  each  other  on  the  roost ;  the  glimmering  candles 
telegraphed  from  farm  house  to  farm  house,  over  the  frozen 
snow ;  big  logs  were  laid  upon  the  hearth ;  the  doors  were 
closed,  the  shutters  barred ;  cheerful  groups  crowded  round 
kitchen  fires,  while  the  busy  housewife  spread  the  evening 
board ;  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  and  the  joys  of 
night  begun. 

Suddenly  rousing  from  her  revery,  Mary  approached  the 
bed,  and  bent  over  the  sleeper,  in  wonder  at  her  long  slum- 
ber. No  breath  came  through  the  open  lips,  there  was  no 
13 
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light  in  the  open  eyes  :  in  its  hurry  to  get  away,  the  spirit 
had  forgotten  to  close  behind  it  the  door  and  windows  of 
its  fors^en  habitation.  One  hand  seemed  to  pull  down  the 
sleeve  which  had  been  drawn  up  from  the  wrist,  as  if  Aunt 
Rebecca,  even  in  death,  had  continued  mindful  of  those 
proprieties  that  had  made  so  great  a  part  of  her  life. 


CHAPTER    XX. 


SHOWING  HOW  MART  MANAGED  DEACON  REDWOOD,  AND  HOW 
AUNT  BBTHANT  MANAGED  HIS  WIFE. 

It  was  a  month  after  the  death  of  Aunt  Rebecca.  Mary 
had  ceased  to  shudder  at  thought  of  the  shock  she  received 
on  that  occasion  ;  and  poor  Aunt  Bethany  had  forgotten  to 
wonder  how  it  happened  that  Sister  Rebecca  could  possibly 
die  and  she  herself  be  still  alive.  During  all  this  time 
Mary  had  seen  Peter  only  at  meeting ;  he  had  bowed  with 
the  most  commendable  assiduity  whenever  he  could  find  an 
opportunity,  and  Mary  had  been  once  or  twice  compelled 
to  return  the  salutation  ;  but  no  other  intercourse  had  passed 
between  them.  She  began  to  hope  that,  as  Aunt  Rebecca's 
sudden  death  had  prevented  her  promise  from  coming  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  deacon,  she  should  have  no  farther  trouble 
from  that  quarter ;  but  in  this  she  was  again  mistaken.  She 
might  have  known,  if  she  had  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
world,  that  a  man  so  considerate  as  Deacon  Redwood  would 
have  too  much  delicacy  to  obtrude  upon  her  at  such  a  time, 
and  that  if  he  waited  longer  than  seemed  natural  in  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance,  it  was  simply  to  give  her  ample 
opportunity  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  her  recent  and 
sudden  bereavement 

It  was  just  one  month  after  that  sad  event,  when  the 
deacon,  thinking  that  the  time  for  action  had  at  length 
arrived,  boldly  presented  himself  in  Mrs.  Grant's  little  parlor. 
He  had  indeed  been  there  once  before,  but  only  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity  ;  and  then  his  funeral  face  plainly  declared  that 
he  caine  on  a  visit  of  mercy,  to  condole  with  and  comfort 
the  afflicted,  by  discoursing  on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  very 
fair  proportion  of  that  vanity  that  still  remained  to  them, 
and  their  own  speedy  dissolution.     But  now,  his  whole  ap- 
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pearance  proclaimed  that  his  errand  was  of  a  very  different 
character. 

"  Hm  I  seems  to  me  you're  not  looking  cjuite  so  well  as 
when  I  saw  you  last,"  he  exclaimed,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
on  Mary's  face.  "  Fm  afraid  you  take  the  loss  of  your  aunt 
too  hardly,  though  in  one  sense  that  can  hardly  be,  when 
we  consider  the  strength  of  her  attachment,  and  that  even 
in  her  last  moments  she  was  devising  plans  for  your  hap- 
piness ;  but,  bless  me  I  how  pale  you  are  I  hadn't  you  better 
take  a  glass  of  water  ?" 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  run- 
ning to  Mary's  assistance,  "  don't  you  feel  well,  dear  ? 
Say  1  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?" 

"  Nothing !  nothing  at  all !  only  my  head  is  rather  un- 
comfortable from  sitting  so  near  the  fire." 

"  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse !"  said  the  deacon,  kindly,  "  but 
you'd  better  sit  farther  off,  for  I  really  thought  you  were 
going  to  faint." 

Mary  moved  her  chair  farther  from  the  fire,  and  looked 
as  unconcerned  as  possible.  She  even  attempted  to  return 
the  deacon's  gaze ;  but  this  only  increased  her  confusion,  and 
she  was  glad  to  fasten  her  eyes  again  on  her  work. 

"  So  I"  he  said  to  himself,  softly  patting  his  knee,  "  my 
countess  thought  herself  a  match  for  me :  poor  dove  I  why 
will  you  flutter?  I  mean  you  no  harm.  It's  a  gilded  cage 
I  bring  you  to.  How  that  frown  becomes  her !  a  queen 
could  not  pout  more  majestically,  and  see  her  little  fingers 
twitch  that  thread  !  If  she  could  only  break  her  promise 
as  easily." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  am  wrong ;  you,  doubtless,  understand 
these  matters  better  than  I,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  doesn't 
look  exactly  right ;  that  is,  if  they  haven't  got  up  a  new-fan- 
gled way  of  making  shirts  lately." 

"  Why,  Mary  dear !"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  "  what  could 
you  be  thinking  of?  I'm  sure  I  never  knowed  you  to  make 
such  a  blunder  before,  since — you  know  when,  and  that's 
longer  ago  than  I  can  remember  almost  What  could  you 
have  been  thinking  of?" 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  see  what  she  has  been  thinking  o^" 
said  the  deacon,  with  a  merry  laugh ;  *^  she  must  be  in  love. 
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At  any  rate,  that's  the  only  explanation  I  should  be  willing 
to  receive  for  such  incredible  absent-mindedness/' 

"  Sure  enough  I  that  must  be  it  I  I  remember  when  I 
was  young,  about  your  age,  Mary,  doing  almost  the  very 
same  thing ;  it's  curious  how  things  do  come  into  one's  head 
after  so  long  a  time,  sometimes.  I  was  making  a  shirt  for 
father ;  'twas  nigh  about  New  Year's ;  we'd  had  fried  onions 
for  dinner,  I  remember,  for  father  was  always  prodigiously 
fond  of  fried  onions ;  and  Jemima  Hackett — you  never  seen 
her,  I  guess, — but  she'd  happened  in  to  dinner,  and  when 
she  smelt  the  onions — they  did  smell  the  least  mite  in  the 
world,  some  folks  don't  like  it,  you  know — she  turned  up 
her  nose  ;  'twasn't  much  of  a  nose  anyway,  the  most  con- 
temptiblest  little  pug  you  ever  did  see,  and  yet — ^you  won't 
believe  it,  I  know — she'd  set  her  cap  for  Joshua ;  and,  *  La ! 
says  she,  I  want  to  know  if  you  eat  fried  onions ! '  as  impu' 
dent  as,  I  don't  know  what ;  and  father,  he'd  just  put  a 
piece  in  his  mouth,  and  it  nled  him  up  so,  he  swallowed  it 
piping  hot,  and  it  burnt  him  all  the  way  down,  and  he  said, 
says  he,  looking  Miss  Jemima  right  in  the  face,  *  Eat  fried 
onions !  to  be  sure  we  does.  Miss  Jemima ! '  I  felt  real  sorry 
for  her  when  he  said  that,  though  she  had  been  so  rude  like ; 
but  I  knowed  'twas  no  use  talking  with  father,  for  he  always 
would  speak  right  out,  and  folks  used  to  be  dreadful  'fraid 
of  him.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  makin'  a  shirt  for 
father ;  'twas  before  Joshua  had  said  any  thing ;  mother  was 
there  and  sister  Rebecca,  when  all  to  once  mother  she  began 
to  laugh.  *  Why,  what  in  the  world  are  you  laughing  at  ?' 
says  Rebecca,  looking  a  little  mite  put  out  about  it,  for  you 
know  she  could  never  bear  folks  to  laugh  without  they  had 
a  reason,  which  to  be  sure  is  right  enough,  for  we  always 
ought  to  have  a  reason  for  everything  ;  that's  where  we're 
better  off  than  the  dumb  beasts.  JBut  mother  she  only  laughed 
the  harder,  and  I  thought  she  never  would  stop.  But  at 
last  she  pointed  her  fioger  at  the  shirt  I  was  a  makin' ;  and 
when  I  looked,  sure  enough,  I  was  sewin'  one  o'  the  sleeves 
right  on  to  the  neck.  I  thought  I  should  never  have  heard 
the  last  of  it.  Mother  she  told  Joshua,  and  it  tickled  him 
amazingly.  But  'twasn't  more'n  a  week  after  that  'fore  we 
was  engaged,  and  then  I  told  him  all  about  it    But  who  is 
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it,  Mary  ?  come,  you  needn't  look  so  scared-like !  it's  noth- 
ing to  be  ashamed  of!" 

"  No  indeed,  especially  if  it's  the  one  I  suppose." 
"  Why  !  who  do  you  s'pose  'tis  ?     I'm  dying  to  know." 
"  Ah  I  it's  hardly  fair  to  tell  tales  out  of  school ;  but  it's 
somebody   not  a  great  ways   off,  and  his   name  begins 
with  a  P." 

"  P.  I  P. !  I'm  sure  I  can't  think  of  anybody  that  begins 
with  a  P." 

"I  didn't  say  he  began  with  a  P."  replied  the  deacon, 
laughing  so  unaffectedly  that  it  was  a  pleasure  only  to  hear 
him ;  "  it  was  his  name  I  was  speaking  of;  but,  Mary,  for- 
give me  for  thus  jesting  with  your  feelings,  and  treating  a 
subject  in  which  you  are  so  tenderly  interested,  with  such 
unbecoming  levity.  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  and 
I  assure  you  it  gives  me  the  highest  gratification.  You 
need  not  feel  at  all  ashamed  at  entertaining  an  affection  for 
a  young  man  so  thoroughly  deserving.  It  doesn't  become 
a  father  to  be  too  forward  in  commending  his  own  children, 
but  in  you  I  feel  sure  of  finding  a  sympathizing  listener,  and 
one  who  would  be  inclined  to  think  I  had  said  too  little 
rather  than  too  much.  I  have  seen  all  along  the  state  of 
your  feelings  towards  each  other,  and,  as  I  said  before,  it 
has  given  me  the  highest  gratification.  I  rejoice  also  to  know 
that  that  truly  excellent  and  sensible  woman,  your  aunt  Re- 
becca, who  has  so  lately  been  taken  from  us  to  another  and 
a  better  world,  fully  coincided  in  my  views  on  this  subject, 
as  I  learned  from  a  conversation  I  had  with  her  a  short  time 
before  her  death,  in  which  she  declared  that  so  firmly  was 
she  persuaded  that  this  step  was  essential  to  your  happiness, 
and  so  strongly  had  she  set  her  heart  upon  it,  that  she 
didn't  believe  she  should  rest  easy  in  her  grave  if  any  thing 
happened  to  prevent  it.  She  undoubtedly  made  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  declaration  to  yourself. 

'•Well  then,  this  being  the  case,  as  you  and  Peter  are 
agreed,  and  as  your  aunt  Rebecca  and  her  sister,  as  well  as 
myself,  have  all  given  our  cheerful  consent,  there  is  nothing 
now,  as  I  can  see,  in  the  way  of  your  happiness,  but  that 
delay  which  decency  and  your  own  natural  affection  re- 
quire. But  in  the  mean  time  there  is  no  harm  I  suppose, 
in  considering  the  young  people  as  engaged,  and  in  allow- 
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ing  them  to  indulge  in  that  innocent  familiarity  so  natural 
and  90  delightful  in  their  situation  ?" 

"  Certainly  not !"  replied  Aunt  Bethany,  with  a  look  of 
aflfectionate  admiration,  partly  at  Mary  and  partly  at  the 
deacon. 

"  I  will,  then,  intimate  to  my  son  that  his  suit  is  favora- 
bly received,  and  that  the  marriage  will  take  place  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit ;  and  that  in  the  meantime  he 
and  Mary  are  to  see  each  other  as  often  as  they  please.^' 

So  saying,  the  deacon  rose  to  depart,  when  Mary,  having 
at  length  gathered  courage  from  despair,  exclaimed,  "  I  wish 
you  would  also  say  to  him  that," — 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say ;  but  you  may  be 
assured  it  will  not  in  the  least  alter  his  determination,  or 
weaken  in  any  degree  the  ardor  of  his  attachment.  In- 
deed, I  am  not  sure  that  this  signal  display  of  filial  affection 
towards  your  aunt  will  not  rather  inflame  his  eagerness  to 
obtain  possession  of  one  who  unites  every  grace  to  every 
virtue,  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  which  most  to  admire, 
the  beauty  of  her  person,  the  vivacity  of  her  intellect,  or  the 
sterling  integrity  of  her  heart." 

The  eminently  respectful  and  even  tender  manner  in 
which  these  words  were  uttered,  deprived  the  flattery  they 
conveyed  of  every  appearance  of  grossness;  so  that  they  went 
as  far  as  words  could  go  towards  removing  the  unfavorable 
impression  Mary  had  conceived  of  Deacon  Redwood,  and 
even  partially  disarmed  the  hostility  she  had  felt  rising  in 
her  breast  towards  his  son.  But  still,  her  instincts  triumphed, 
and  hardly  had  the  deacon  closed  the  door  behind  him, 
when  all  her  former  feelings  returned  in  their  full  force. 
She  saw  herself,  or  so  she  thought,  made  the  victim  of  a 
base  conspiracy,  deprived  of  her  natural  rights,  and  treated 
as  if  she  had  neither  will  nor  judgment  of  her  own.  She 
saw  her  happiness  sacrificed  to  the  blind  caprice  and  design- 
ing selfishness  of  others ;  and  more  than  all,  she  saw  that 
her  own  mistaken  pride  and  passion  had  put  the  seal  to  her 
evil  fortune  by  the  promise  she  had  made  to  her  aunt 
Rebecca.  If  she  had  had  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
this  promise  had  been  one  of  simple  love  and  devotion,  it 
would  have  been  some  relief;  but  the  thought  that  it  had 
been  wrung  from  the  very  worst  part  of  her  nature,  added 
bitterness  to  her  misery.     It  was  on  this  very  account,  how 
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ever,  if  possible,  more  sacred  in  her  eyes ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  wretchedness  she  found  a  strange  sort  of  satisfaction, 
like  Cranmer  in  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  flames,  in  think- 
ing how  vigorously  she  would  exact  from  herself  the  full 
performance  of  its  conditions. 

"  I  declare,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  believe  I  am  the  most 
miserable  creature  that  ever  lived.  Every  thing  is  just  as 
bad  as  it  can  be,  and  a  little  while  ago  I  was  so  happy ;  but 
now  it  doesn't  seem  as  if  I  should  ever  be  happy  again. 
Oh  dear !  Oh  dear  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  Dear  Aunt  Bethany, 
can't  you  think  of  something  to  make  me  glad  ?  But  never 
mind  (laughing  hysterically)  I  shall  be  well  to-morrow, 
or  next  year ;  or  if  not,  no  matter  1  I  am  only  a  poor,  help- 
less orphan,  and  I  ought  to  be  very  proud  and  happy  at 
thought  of  marrying  the  son  of  Deacon  Redwood.  Well,  I 
suppose  I  am  happy  1  very  happy  I  at  any  rate,  I  will  try  to 
think  so ;  but  all  my  life  I  have  been  thinking  it  was  some- 
thing very  diflferent" 

"Why,  Mary  dear  {"ejaculated  Aunt  Bethany  no  less  than 
three  times  during  this  passionate  speech,  dropping  her 
knitting  and  pushing  up  her  spectacles  to  be  sure  she  saw 
aright ;  "  why,  Mary  dear  1  what  has  got  into  you  ?  I  never 
heard  you  talk  so  strangely  before  in  all  my  born  days,  but 
tell  me,  dear,  what  is  the  matter,  for  Tm  so  flustrated 
I  can't  think  a  mite.  You  can't  think  how  you  frighten 
me ;  it's  given  me  such  a  turn  1  and  to  hear  you  speak  so 
of  good  old  Deacon  Redwood  !" 

"  Good  old  Deacon  Redwood  !  Where  was  his  good- 
ness, I  wonder,  when  he  persuaded  Aunt  Rebecca  to  make 
me  promise  to  marry  his  son,  when  he  knew  I  didn't 
love  him  ?  And  then  to  think  I  should  have  been  weak 
enough  to  make  such  a  promise  1  Well,  after  all,  I  have  none 
to  blame  but  myself." 

"  Well  I  why !  dear  me  I  I  can't  seem  to  see  exa<;tly  what 
it's  all  about.  I  always  thought  you  kind  o'  liked  Peter 
Redwood  ;  and  if  you  didn't,  how  came  you  to  promise  to 
marry  him  ?" 

"  Because  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  about,  and  thought 
I  was  doing  something  very  grand  and  generous,  and  it 
wasn't  any  such  thing ;  it  was  only  because  I  got  angry 
with  Aunt  Rebecca,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  if  she  chose 
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to  ask  any  thing  80  cruel  and  unreasonable,  I  would  do  it,  if 
it  killed  me." 

"  Why  it's  very  strange  I  never  heard  nothing  about  this 
before !  K  you'd  only  told  me,  my  dear,  I'd  have  spoken  to 
Sister  Rebecca  about  it,  and  then  there'd  been  no  trouble. 
But  I  don't  see  no  need  of  your  worrying  at  such  a  rate  ; 
for  s'pose  you  did  make  a  promise,  of  course  she  didn't 
know  how  you  felt  about  it,  or  she'd  never  dreamt  of  no 
such  thing." 

"  Yes  1  she  did,  know  just  how  I  felt ;  for  we  had  a  long 
talk  together  about  it,  and  I  told  her  as  plainly  as  I  knew 
how,  that  I  didn't  love  Peter  Redwood,  that  I  never  could 
love  him,  and  that  it  would  make  me  perfectly  miserable  to 
have  to  marry  him." 

"  And  did  she  ask  you  to  promise  after  that  ?" 

"Yes!  She  didn't  seem  to  think  my  feelings  of  the 
slightest  importance  one  way  or  the  other,  but  kept  repeat- 
ing that  it  was  only  a  mere  nothing  after  all,  and  that  I 
might  marry  him  if  it  were  only  to  oblige  her.  And  oh  I 
Aunt  Bethany  I  she  said — but  no  matter  what  she  did  say  ! 
it's  all  over  now.  I  have  promised,  and  I  may  as  well  make 
the  best  of  it" 

"  My  poor  dear  child !  how  sorry  I  am  for  you  !  but 
something  may  happen  after  all !  Who  knows  but  what 
Peter  Redwood,  when  he  hears  how  you  feel,  will  let  it 
all  drop  ?  I'm  sure  'twould  be  real  downright  shabby  in 
him  if  he  didn't." 

"  No  I  there's  no  chance  of  that  happiness ;  he  has 
known,  this  longtime,  that — what  my  feelings  were  towards 
him ;  and  besides,  his  father  would  never  have  come  here 
on  such  an  errand  without  saying  something  to  him 
about  it." 

**  Don't  you  think,  dear,  that  you  might  perhaps  come  to 
like  him  after  a  while  ?  I'm  sure  he's  a  real  nice  likely 
young  man  as  there  is  anywheres  about." 

"  No !  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  I  ever  should  love  him 
if  I  should  live  a  hundred  years ;  not,  atany  rate,  while  I  am 
the  same  person  that  I  am  now." 

"  Well  then  1"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  smiling  cheerfully,  to 
keep  up  her  own  courage  as  well  as  Mary's,  "  I  will  go  my- 
self, and  see  Mrs.  Redwood,  and  tell  her  the  whole  story. 
13* 
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She  ain't  quite  so  pleasant  for  a  body  to  talk  to  as  the  dea- 
con ;  but,  as  my  poor  dear  Joshua  used  to  say,  there's  more 
ways  'n  one  to  kill  a  cat,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  after  all  if 
'twas  the  very  best  thing  that  we  could  do.  I  guess  I  know 
how  to  manage  her ;  at  any  rate,  'twon't  do  no  harm  to  try." 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  the  idea  of  poor  Aunt 
Bethany,  the  "vericJit  simplicity  'oman"  that  ever  lived, 
attempting  to  manage  the  redoubtable  Mrs.  Redwood,  that 
Mary  could  not  help  smiling ;  but  her  smile  came  painfully 
struggling  up  from  the  depths  of  her  grief^  like  a  bubble 
rising  through  deep  water,  which  rests  a  moment  lightly  on 
the  dark  surface,  then  breaks  and  all  is  darker  than  before. 

If  the  reader  will  recall  the  description  given  of  Mrs. 
Redwood  in  a  preceding  chapter,  he  will  perhaps  see  as 
clearly  as  Mary  the  desperate  nature  of  the  undertaking 
which  Aunt  Bethany  now  proposed  to  1  ersel^  and  will 
be  the  better  prepared  to  sympatliize  in  her  heroic  purpose. 

She  had  a  full  appreciation  of  the  magnitude  of  the  en- 
terprise, and  of  the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  by 
which  it  was  beset ;  and,  like  a  provident  general,  she  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  A  basket 
was  brought  and  filled  with  the  choicest  delicacies  that  the 
house  afforded  ;  for  both  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany  agreed  that 
nothing  else  would  so  surely  propitiate  Mrs.  Redwood,  since 
it  would  at  the  same  time  gratify  her  ruling  passion  and 
tend  to  allay  any  suspicions  she  might  conceive  of  her  visi- 
tor's motives. 

The  day  after  the  deacon's  visit.  Aunt  Bethany  prepared 
to  set  out  on  her  expedition.  A  characteristic  incident  will 
show  more  clearly  than  any  description,  how  forcibly  she 
felt  the  peculiar  danger  she  would  have  to  contend  with. 
Mary,  coming  suddenly  into  the  room,  found  her  before  the 
glass,  painfully  endeavoring  to  assimiie  a  dignified  and  impos- 
ing air,  as  a  diminutive  puppy  will  sometimes  strive  to 
catch  the  majestic  gait  and  demeanor  of  some  lordly  mastiff. 

"  Ah  !  I'm  glad  you're  come  1"  cried  she  ;  **  for  I  was  try- 
ing to  see  if  I  couldn't  look  like  sister  Rebecca,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  how  I  make  out.  I  think  I  can  do  it  first- 
rate  ;  don't  you !  There !  so !"  and,  having  carefully  adjusted 
her  face  in  the  glass.  Aunt  Bethany  then  turned  it  full  upon 
Mary  evidently  expecting  that  she  would  be  suitably  impressed 
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by  the  resemblance.  But  there  was  something  so  irresisti- 
bly comic  in  the  melancholy  stare  with  which  Aunt  Bethany 
regarded  her,  that  all  Mary's  respect  and  aflfection  were  not 
sufficient  to  enable  her  to  preserve  her  gravity.  At  this 
effect,  so  different  from  what  she  had  expected,  Aunt  Bethany 
redoubled  her  efforts;  but  Mary's  laughter  bursting  out 
afresh  at  every  development,  she  at  length  abandoned  the 
attempt  in  considerable  confusion,  at  the  same  time  pleas- 
antly exclaiming,  "  Well,  well  1  I  see  it*s  no  use  ;  it's  plain 
enough  I  don't  Took  like  sister  Rebecca,  for  I  don't  believe 
anybody  ever  dared  to  laugh  at  her  in  her  life." 

"  Why  Aunt  Bethany,"  cried  Mary  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak,  "1  was  laughing  to  see  how  much  you  really  looked 
like  Aunt  Robecca,  1  never  knew  before  how  close  the  re- 
semblance was ;  I  had  always  supposed  you  were  as  much 
unlike  almost  as  two  persons  could  be ;  but  if  I  were  you  I 
would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  go\ng  to  see  Mrs.  Redwood ; 
it  won't  do  the  least  good,  and  like  as  not  will  get  you  into 
trouble.  I  can't  bear  to  think  that  anyone  I  love  should 
ever  go  inside  their  house." 

'*  Come  now,  dear,  don't  you  go  to  thinking  any  such 
thing  1  I  ain't  the  least  bit  flustrated  about  it,  and  it  would 
be  a  shame  not  to  go,  now  the  basket's  all  nicely  packed." 

So,  the  little  woman,  with,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  world  of 
secret  misgivings,  but  with  as  much  show  of  courage  as  she 
could  assume,  set  out  on  her  errand,  while  Mary  watched 
her  from  the  back  window,  and  prayed,  though  she  could 
not  hope,  for  her  success.  She  saw  her  walk  modestly 
around  to  the  back  door,  and  then  stand  a  minute  on  the 
lower  step,  as  if  to  summon  all  her  courage.  She  even 
stooped  down  and  peeped  into  the  basket,  as  Mary  supposed 
to  see  for  the  twentieth  time  if  all  were  nicely  arranged,  and 
to  snuff  up  a  still  further  supply  of  confidence  from  its  fra- 
grant contents.  Then  she  knocked  once,  very  gently : 
Mary  saw  the  movement,  but  could  not  hear  the  sound;  and 
she  wondered  whether  Mrs.  Redwood  could  have  heard  it 
herself. 

The  next  moment,  however,  the  door  opened  about  ten 
inches,  and  that  lady  appeared,  stretching  her  neck  through 
the  aperture  like  a  goose  out  of  a  coop,  and  leaning  with 
one  shoulder  against  the  door  and  the  other  against  the 
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doorpost,  so  that  a  mouse,  supposing  him  absurd  enough  to 
wish  to  enter,  could  only  have  got  in  by  running  between 
her  feet.  In  this  highly  advantageous  position,  she 
seemed  to  be  parleying  with  Aunt  Bethany  about  her  ad- 
mission :  for  several  minutes  she  showed  no  signs  of  yield- 
ing, and  at  one  time  Mary  thought  that  she  was  about  to 
shut  the  door  in  her  face ;  but  just  then  Aunt  Bethany  adroitly 
swinging  around  before  her  the  well-filled  basket,  like  a 
perfumed  censer,  the  door  was  opened  nearly  to  its  full  ex- 
tent, and  all  three  disappeared  from  her  sight. 

Aunt  Bethany,  as  we  have  seen,  knocked  gently  at  the 
deacon's  door,  which  was  immediately  opened  by  his  wife, 
whose  ears,  as  quick  as  those  of  a  hungry  spider,  at  once 
detected  the  slightest  sound. 

"  Ah !  good  afternoon,  Mrs.  Redwood,"  stammered  Aunt 
Bethany,  already  feeling  amazingly  uncomfortable,  and  for 
that  reason  smiling  as  hard  as  she  could. 

"  Good  !  do  ye  call  it  ?  Bad  you  mean ;  Fm  sure  I  never 
saw  a  nastier  day  I  Ugh !  ugh  1  it's  enough  to  freeze  the 
very  blood  in  one's  veins." 

"  Well  it  is  rather  a  dismalish  sort  of  a  day !"  replied 
Aunt  Bethany,  shivering  in  concert,  and  wondering  at  the 
sudden  change  in  the  weather ;  "  I'd  no  idee  Uwas  so  cold ;" 
and  she  raised  one  foot  to  the  second  step ;  but,  Mrs.  Redwood 
still  maintaining  her  position,  she  had  to  put  it  down  again. 
"Well!"  piped  Mrs.  Redwood,  gradually  closing,  or  as 
Aunt  Bethany  more  forcibly  expressed  it,  "  hunching"  the 
door  to  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  her  shoulders,  "  what  is't 
you're  after  ?  you  didn't  come  over  here  to  tell  me  what  sort 
of  a  day  'twas,  /  know ! " 

"  Oh  no ! "  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  in  a  prodigious  bustle, 
"  I  declare !  if  I  hadn't  e'enamost  forgot ;  we've  been  baking 
over  t'  our  house,  and  I  thought  raebbe  you'd  like  to  taste 
some  of  our  goodies.  Such  things  always  come  'mazing 
handy  where  there's  children  ! " 

So  saying,  she  presented  her  basket,  at  sight  of  which 
Mrs.  Redwood's  countenance  wonderfully  relaxed ;  and, 
opening  the  door  a  little  wider  in  order  to  extricate  her 
arms,  she  stretched  out  her  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  pre- 
cious burden ;  but  Aunt  Bethany  cunningly  pretended  not 
to  have  perceived  her  intention,  and  boldly  pushed  for- 
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ward  into  the  house,  the  basket  like  a  forlorn  hope  rushing 
first  into  the  breach.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they  reached 
the  kitchen  than  Mrs.  Redwood  seized  the  basket,  exclaim- 
ing, "  I  s'pose  you're  in  a  monstrous  hurry,  so  FlI  empty  this 
'ere  right  away  I"  and  without  any  further  preface  she  stowed 
its  contents  snugly  in  a  dark  closet,  the  key  of  which  she 
then  deposited  in  her  own  pocket,  with  an  appearance  of 
intense  satisfaction.  Then  returning  to  Aunt  Bethany,  she 
forced  the  basket  into  her  hand,  exclaiming  with  a  withered 
smile,  ^  There  1  the  children  'ill  be  real  glad  to  get  them 
'ere,  and  the  next  time  I  bake  a  lot  o'  pies  I  must  remember 
and  send  you  some." 

As  she  still  continued  standing,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
her  visitor  had  finished  her  errand,  and  that  it  was  time  for 
her  to  be  gone.  Aunt  Bethany  with  the  most  shocking  cool- 
ness and  deliberation,  worthy  of  Aunt  Rebecca  herself  in  her 
palmiest  days,  took  off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  If  Mary  could  have  seen  her  at  that  moment, 
she  would  have  been  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  sisters  was  indeed  remarkable.  Mrs. 
Redwood  herself  perceived  it,  and  recoiled  a  step  in  unaf- 
fected consternation;  for  she  had  entertained  a  salutary 
dread  of  Aunt  Rebecca  during  her  lifetime,  that  lion-hearted 
woman  having  on  more  than  one  occasion  forced  her  victo- 
rious way  into  her  domicile,  breaking  through  all  her  de- 
fenses with  the  same  unconscious  ease  that  an  elephant 
would  march  with  through  a  spider's  web,  spent  the  afternoon, 
and  summed  up  the  list  of  her  aggressions  by  drinking  tea, 
and  carrying  on  a  long  and  animated  conversation  with  the 
deacon.  These  enormities  were  still  fresh  in  her  memory, 
and  now  for  a  moment  caused  her  to  hesitate  whether  she 
should  pursue  her  usual  system  of  offensive  warfare,  or  pa- 
tiently submit  to  a  fate  she  could  not  resist 

As  when  Patroclus,  clad  in  the  celestial  armor  of  the  swift- 
footed  Achilles,  scoured  the  plains,  driving  the  affrighted 
Trojans  like  sheep  before  him,  with  the  remembrance  of  for- 
mer overthrows,  but  presently  detecting  the  counterfeit,  they 
regained  their  courage  and  turned  with  added  bitterness  of 
wrath  upon  their  pursuer, — so  Mrs.  Redwood,  discovering  her 
mistake  and  vexed  at  her  idle  fears,  resolved  to  wreak  the 
full  extent  of  her  vengeance  upon  the  presumptuous  intruder. 
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"  You  needn't  take  away  my  bonnet,"  cried  Aunt  Beth- 
any, "for  I  can  only  stay  a  few  minutes;  I  came  in  to 
have  a  private  conversation  with  you  on  rather  a  delicate 
subject.  You  are  of  course  aware,"  she  continued,  with  an 
elevation  of  style  altogether  unusual  to  her,  and  majestically 
waving  her  hand  for  Mrs.  Redwood  to  be  seated,  "  of  the 
visit  your  husband  made  at  our  house  no  longer  ago  than 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  of  the  conversation  that  took  place 
on  that  occasion." 

"  No !  I  don't  know  as  I  was  'ware  of  any  such  thing ;  Fve 
enough  else  to  do  without  vexing  my  noddle  with  any  o'the 
deacon's  matters.  He  'tends  pretty  much  to  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  I  'tend  to  mine.  We've  lived  together  now  nigh 
upon  twenty  years,  and  we've  got  so  that  we  let  each  other 
pretty  much  alone." 

"  But  you  surely  we^e  aware  of  his  visit." 

"  I  tell  you  I  wa'nt  'ware  o'no  such  thing,  you  don't  sup- 

Cthe  deacon  must  run  and  tell  me  the  first  thing  when 
rants  to  go  anywhere,  do  you  ? " 

Oh  no !  certainly  not !  I  only  thought  that,  as  this  was 
such  an  important  matter,  he'd  most  likely  mention  it  to  you." 

"  You  thought  wrong,  then,  for  once  in  your  life ;  the  dea- 
con knows  how  to  manage  his  own  concerns,  without  bother- 
ing me  about  'em ;  so  if  you've  any  thing  to  say,  you'd  better 
go  to  him  at  once ! " 

"  I  thought  I  would  rather  say  it  to  you,  since  you  are  a 
woman,  and  would  probably  feel  diflferent  from  what  a  man 
would  about  it." 

**  I  don't  want  to  hear  a  word  about  it !  so  you  needn't 
tell  me ;  if  the  deacon  had  wanted  me  to  know  where  he'd 
been,  and  what  he'd  been  doing,  he'd  most  likely  told  me 
himself." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Redwood  1 " 

"Now,  don't  go  dearing  me!  I  hate  it,  I  always  think 
one's  after  something  they're  ashamed  to  ask  for,  when  they 
begin  to  talk  in  that  sort  o'style.  If  you've  any  thing  to  say, 
do  say  it  right  out  and  done  with  it,  without  all  this  fiddle 
faddle." 

"  Well !  I  was  going  to  say — " 

"  Well !  why  don't  you  say  ?  you've  been  going  to  say 
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this  half  hour,  and  you  haven't  said  any  thing  yet  that 
amounts  to  as  much  as  once." 

"  Your  Peter  offered  himself  to  our  Mary,  and — ^ 

"  Well  I  s'pose  he  has !  there's  no  great  harm  in  that,  I 
hope !  he  had  a  right  to  offer  himself,  hadn't  he  ? " 

"  Why  yes !  I  don't—" 

"  Well  then !  what  are  you  fussing  about,  I  should  like  to 
know." 

"Why !  Sister  Rebecca  before  she  died,  made  her  promise 
to  marry  him." 

"She  did !  did  she?  well  there's  no  harm  in  that,  either, 
I  suppose ;  your  sister  Rebecca  was  generally  considered  a 
sensible  sort  of  a  woman ;  and  as  for  Mary,  she  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  promise  what  she  pleased,  you  know.  She  isn't 
the  only  girl  that  would  like  to  make  just  such  a  promise,  I'll 
answer  for  that." 

"  But  she  didn't  like  to  make  it ;  at  least  she  only  did  it 
to  please  her  aunt" 

"  And  isn't  that  a  good  enough  reason,  I  wonder  ?  K  she 
chose  to  please  her  aunt,  why  shouldn't  she  ? 
•   "  But  she  doesn't  love  Peter  well  enough  to—" 

"  Who  ever  supposed  she  did  love  him  well  enough  ? 
why  I  don't  love  him  half  well  enough  myself." 

"  But  I  was  going  to  say  she  didn't  love  him  well  enough 
to  marry  him." 

"  What  in  the  world,  then,  did  she  go  and  promise  to 
marry  him  for?  it's  a  likely  story  that  she  didn't  know  her 
own  mind  better'n  that ! " 

"  But  I  assure  you  she  doesn't  like  him,  and  it  would 
make  her  very  unhappy  to  have  to  marry  him." 

"  And  it  would  make  him  very  unhappy  not  to  marry  her, 
so  where's  the  mighty  difference  ?  1  tell  him  he's  a  fool,  to  be 
sure,  for  his  pains,  to  think  so  much  of  such  a  conceited  little 
hussy,  when  there  are  plenty  o'girls,  an  enough  sight  puttier 
too,  that  are  dying  to  have  him,  to  say  nothing  of  her  having 
no  father  or  mother  one  ever  heard  any  thing  good  of." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Redwood !  I  wonder  how  you  can  talk  so, 
about  such  a  good  girl  as  Mary  !  when  you  know  there  isn't 
a  puttier  girl  in  the  village,  or  anywhere  else  for  that  mat- 
ter ;  and  as  for  her  mother,  folks  may  say  what  they  please, 
but  I'll  never  belipve  any  harm  of  her. 
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"Hm!  but  what  was  this  wonderful  story  you  was  so 
umptious  to  tell  me  ? " 

"I  dida't  know  as  I  said  I  had  any  thing  very  wonderful 
to  tell ;  I  only  wanted  to  tell  you  how  Mary  felt  in  regard 
to  marrying  Peter,  for  I  thought  then,  mebbe,  you'd  advise 
him  to  let  the  matter  drop." 

"II  oh  no!  I  never  advise  him  to  do  or  not  to  do  any- 
thing, I  think  he's  old  enough  to  act  for  himself;  but  is 
that  all  you  had  to  say  ?  I  knew  all  that  before." 

"  Why  !  I'm  sure,  I  thought  you  said  your  husband  hadn't 
told  you  any  thing  about  it?" 

"  So  I  did ;  but  I  s'posed  you  meant  something  else,  you 
looked  so  mighty  important  about  it ;  he  told  me  the  whole 
story  as  soon  as  he  came  home." 

"  And  you  are  willing,  then,  to  see  my  poor  dear  Mary 
sacrifice  the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  whole  life,  without 
doing  any  thing  to  prevent  it  ? 

"  Haven't  I  just  told  you  Fd  nothing  to  say  about  it !  I  tell 
you  if  I  had  my  w&y^  Peter  should  no  more  marry  that  girl, 
than  just  nothing  at  all ;  but  I  can't  sit  here  all  day  tal^ng 
about  nothing!  I  ought  to  had  those  dishes  washed  up 
more'n  an  hour  ago :  here's  you  bunnit ;  good  afternoon ! 
it's  really  grown  quite  pleasant ! " 

"  Well !  "  cried  Mary,  as  soon  as  Aunt  Bethany  entered 
the  house,  "  what  success  have  you  met  with  ?  though  I 
needn't  ask.  for  your  looks  show  plainly  enough." 

*'  No,  you  needn't  ask  ! "  replied  Aunt  Bethany,  dolefully, 
as  she  sank  into  a  chair,  showing  by  this  action,  and  also 
by  the  way  she  inclined  her  head  to  one  side,  and  dropped 
her  hands  into  her  lap,  the  completeness  of  her  despair. 
"I  never  saw  such  a  woman  in  all  my  born  days!  you 
might  just  as  well  talk  to  the  winds !  La  I  she  snatched 
the  basket  right  out  o'  my  hands  the  moment  I  got  into  the 
house ;  she  tried  to  get  it  afore,  but  I  wouldn't  let  her ;  and 
run  and  locked  'em  all  up  in  the  closet,  for  the  children  she 
said,  though  precious  little  they'll  ever  get,  I'm  afraid,  poor 
things!  And  then,  what  do  you  think  ?  she  brought  back  the 
basket  without  even  so  much  as  saying  thank  you,  and  was 
going  to  hurry  me  right  out  o'  doors ;  but  I  just  took  off  my 
things  and  laid  'em  on  the  table ;  then  I  told  her  to  sit 
down,  she'd  been  standing  all  this  time,  for  I  had  something 
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to  tell  her.  But  there  !  such  a  time  as  Fve  had,  you  never 
saw !  In  the  first  place,  she  said,  she  didn't  know  any  thing 
about  her  husband  coming  over  here  yesterday,  and  after  I'd 
told  her  the  whole  story,  as  well  as  she  would  let  me,  she 
up  and  said  she'd  knowed  it  all  before ;  did  you  ever  hear 
any  thing  so  provoking  ?  but  then,  such  a  woman  I  never 
did  see.  She  says  she  hasn't  any  thing  to  do  with  Peters 
affairs,  or  the  deacon's,  as  she  always  called  him,  but  if  she 
had  her  way  he  nev^r  should  marry  you,  if  she  could  help 
it;  so  there's  a  drop  o'  comfort  for  you;  though  after  all, 
there's  no  telling  any  thing  by  what  she  says  :  she's  cer- 
tainly the  strangest  woman  I  I  couldn't  help  then  just  giving 
her  a  piece  o'  my  mind,  when  she  talked  so  about  you,  you 
know.  So  I  took  her,  and  give  her  a  real  good  talking  to, 
and  I  guess  I  shut  her  up  pretty  quick.  I  hope,  dear,  you 
don't  think  I  did  wrong,  but  I  know  I'm  apt  to  say  pretty 
sharp  things  sometimes.  I  wish  I  didn't,  but  really  I 
couldn't  help  it"  ' 

"  Why,  dear  Aunt  Beth  any  I"  cried  Mary. 
"  But  never  mind,  dear  I  we'll  find  some  way  o'  getting  out 
o'  the  difficulty  yet;  you  may  be  sure  of  that;  I  don't  know 
how  exactly  just  now,  to  be  sure,  but  it  seems  to  me  I  was 
never  half  so  good  at  thinking  of  things,  and  I  shall  hit  on 
something  or  other  before  long.  Sister  Rebecca  used  to 
think  I  didn't  know  much  more'n  a  child  about  such  mat- 
ters, and  I  dare  say  I  didn't  compared  with  her ;  but  then, 
as  my  poor,  dear  Joshua  used  to  say,  there's  more  ways  than 
one  to  kill  a  cat.  He  didn't  want  to  kill  a  cat,  but  that 
was  his  way,  you  know ;  but  I've  certainly  smartened  up 
wonderfully  this  winter.  What  do  you  s'pose  is  the  reason  ?" 
"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  what  it  can  be,  unless  it  is  be- 
cause you  feel  so  much  more  interested  in  my  affairs  than 
you  ever  did  in  your  own." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wQjjder  if  that  did  have  something  to 
do  with  it ;  but  stop  a  minute,  I've  really  got  an  idea.  Sup- 
posing I  should  go  to  Parson  Merrill,  and  tell  him  the  whole 
story.  Perhaps  he'll  say,  that  a  promise  made  as  yours  was 
ought  not  to  be  minded ;  at  any  rate,  he'd  go  and  talk  with 
the  deacon,  and  they'd  never  dare  to  do  any  thing,  if  the 
minister  says  its  wrong." 

"  He  is  not  my  conscience-keeper  though,  even  if  Dea- 
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con  Redwood  should  be  willing  to  trust  him  in  that  capa- 
city ;  but  I  really  don^t  believe  he  would  feel  like  saying 
much  one  way  or  the  other.  He  is  a  very  young  man,  you 
know,  and  they  say  Deacon  Redwood  manages  everything 
his  own  way  ever  since  he's  been  here.  If  good  old  Mr. 
Bennett  were  only  alive,  it  would  be  different ;  though,  even 
then,  Fm  afraid  nothing  would  be  gained  by  his  interference ; 
but  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  have  his  advice  and  sympathy, 
and  I  should  feel  sure  then  just  what  I  ought  to  do." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  don't  want  to  go  to  Parson  Merrill, 
and  I  don't  much  wonder,  especially  as  he  isn't  a  married 
man,  there's  Dr.  Edgerly  ;  s'pose  we  try  him  ?  he's  a  real 
clever  man,  and  would  do  any  thing  in  the  world  to  help 
you,  and  glad  o'  the  chance.  One  feels  so  much  more  com- 
fortable when  you  know  somebody  else  is  thinking  o'  the 
same  thing." 

To  this  Mary  hesitatingly  agreed ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  Aunt  Bethany  should  call  at  the  doctor's  the  very  next 
day,  and  if  possible  secure  his  co-operation  in  the  war  that 
was  henceforth  to  be  declared  against  the  house  of  Redwood. 
But,  with  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  the'  weakness  of  the 
sex,  though  they  benevolently  assigned  a  very  different 
reason,  both  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany  at  once  decided  that 
the  doctor's  wife  must  not  be  admitted  to  their  council ;  for 
Mary  naturally  felt  unwilling  to  have  the  circumstances  of 
her  forced  engagement  any  more  widely  known  than  was 
absolutely  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


THK'  TWO  BLAZES,  AND  THE  ADVENTURES  OF  DR.  EDGERLY. 

On  returning  from  Mrs.  Grant's,  after  his  last  interview 
with  Mary,  Deacon  Redwood  found  his  'wife  and  son  await- 
ing his  arrival,  and  he  at  once  proceeded  to  give  them  an 
account  of  his  negotiation."  . 

"  It's  all  right  there,"  he  began,  "  and  you'll  have  no  fur- 
ther trouble.  When  I  came  away  it  was  fully  understood 
and  agreed  upon,  that  you  were  to  be  married  as  soon  as 
would  be  considered  proper,  and  in  the  mean  time  you  can 
remember  that  you  are  already  engaged,  and  in  all  your  in- 
tercourse with  her  you  will,  of  course,  take  that  for  granted. 
But  it  will  be  as  well  at  first  not  to  seem  too  confident  and 
presuming,  for  young  girls  like  to  be  approached  with  all 
reverence  and  submission,  as  if  they  were  really  what  we 
sometimes  call  them— our  mistresses ;  and  then,  by  degrees 
you  can  assume  a  more  intimate  and  confidential  tone.  But 
you  mustn't  expect  too  much  from  her ;  and  if  she  seems 
cold  and  reserved,  remember  it  is  the  way  with  most  of 
them,  and  her  aunt's  death  would  have  some  effect  upon 
her  behavior." 

With  this  and  much  more  similar  wisdom,  the  deacon 
dismissed  his  audience  for  the  night,  remaining  himself  a 
while  longer,  as  was  his  wont,  to  meditate  over  the  kitchen 
fire.  The  wood  upon  the  hearth  was  nearly  consumed  ;  but 
two  feeble  flames  still  lingered,  as  if  loath  to  depart,  around 
the  dying  embers.  The  deacon  was  not  an  imaginative  man ; 
his  cold,  clear  intellect  wanted  the  warmth  and  mellowness 
bestowed  by  that  divine  faculty.  But,  as  he  gazed,  these 
flames  seemed  to  him  to  take  the  shape  and  expression  of 
human  beings,  and,  by  their  mimic  gestures,  invite  his 
attention. 

"  There,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  this  large  blaze  is  mine  ; 
it  is  me,  and  this  little  one  is  Mary  Grant ;  now,  let  us  see 
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which  will  burn  the  longest,  and  that  shall  show  which  of 
us  is  to  gain  the  advantage ;  whether  I  am  to  succeed  in 
doing  her  the  good  I  intend,  and  thus  obtain  the  power  of 
so  much  greater  usefulness,  or  not." 

Even  while  he  spoke,  the  question  seemed  determined ; 
the  little  blaze  slowly  shrank  to  a  mere  speck  that  was 
hardly  discernible,  while  its  triumphant  rival  expanded  its 
giant  bulk  with  an  exultant  illumination  that  fired  the 
whole  apartment  and  streamed  out  into  the  cold  night. 

**  Yes,  yes,"  nodded  the  deacon,  softly  patting  his  knee 
"  I  thought  so,  I  said  so ;  Mary  Grant  is  no  match  for  Mar- 
cus Redwood.  No,  the  fates  are  against  her."  Not  so  fast, 
good  Deacon,  not  so  fast,  the  little  blaze  is  not  dead  yet. 
See  how  it  has  caught  hold  of  that  projecting  splinter,  and 
now  creeps  slowly  along,  gaining  strength  at  every  step, 
while  its  burly  brother  seems  in  the  last  stage  of  a  gallop- 
in  g  consumption. 

The  deacon  hastily  stooped,  and  raising  the  brand  on 
which  his  blaze  was  perched,  turned  it  carefully  round  to 
entice  the  fiame  to  leave  its  present  insecure  resting-place 
and  establish  itself  in  another  position.  But  the  effort 
proved  too  great  for  its  exhausted  energies,  and  only  has- 
tened its  dissolution. 

"  Pshaw ! "  exclaimed  the  deacon,  tossing  the  brand 
again  into  the  fire,  "  what  a  fool  I  am  to  be  spending  my 
time  in  such  nonsense  !  But  my  mind  don't  seem  to  work 
well  to-night,  so  I  may  as  well  go  to  bed.  What  1  is  that 
confounded  blaze  burning  yet,  and  laughing  at  me  too? 
there !  "  and  under  the  shower  of  ashes  now  hurled  upon  it, 
the  little  blaze  quietly  gave  up  the  ghost 

Peter  began  now  to  think  it  was  time  to  present  Mary 
with  some  more  solid  proof  of  his  attachment,  and  he  spent 
at  least  a  week  in  devising  a  suitable  offering  as  the  expo- 
nent of  his  generosity.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  his  sis- 
ter Jenny,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  shrewd,  knowing  da- 
mosel,  though  this  single  incident  is  all  that  is  preserved  of 
her  history,  he  selected  a  work-box,  as  being  the  best  fitted 
for  the  purpose ;  but,  as  he  could  find  none  in  Totemwell, 
which  she,  the  said  Jenny,  thought  sufficiently  handsome, 
he  was  obliged  to  wait  till  he  could  procure  one  from  the 
city.    Fortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  an  opportunity 
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Boon  oflfered.  A  farmer,  who  was  going  down  to  Boston 
with  a  load  of  pork  and  other  country  produce,  was  entrust- 
ed with  this  delicate  commission.  He  was  directed  to 
bring  back  the  very  handsomest  work-box  that  could  be 
procured  for  love  or  money, — the  amount  of  the  former  com- 
modity being  unlimited;  and  the  latter,  with  unexampled 
generosity,  being  raised  as  high  as  two  dollars,  or  two  and 
a  quarter ;  for,  as  Peter  with  a  sagacious  wink  observed  to 
the  farmer,  who  rather  wondered  at  his  extravagance, "  One 
doesn't  get  married  every  day,  and  you  may  as  well  do  the 
thing  up  handsome  while  you're  about  it" 

In  due  time  the  box  arrived,  and,  having  been  carefully 
examined  and  commented  upon  by  all  the  Redwoods,  and 
supplied  in  addition  to  its  former  contents  with  sundry 
bails  of  yarn  and  thread,  was  committed  to  Dickey,  the 
youngest  boy,  with  directions  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
Mary  herself.  Peter  followed  him  out  to  the  gate,  and  in 
a  low  voice  bid  him  be  sure  and  see  just  exactly  how  she 
looked,  and  remember  every  word  she  said. 

This  was  by  no  means  a  difficult  task,  for,  as  Dickey  on 
his  return  declared,  "  she  did  not  look  nohow,  and  didn't 
say  nothing  either  ;  only  she  didn't  seem  to  know  what  to 
make  of  it,  and  thanked  him  for  fetchin'  on  it  over." 

Still,  in  spite  of  this  seeming  indifference,  Peter  was 
very  sanguine  of  the  success  of  his  present,  for  he  was  whol- 
ly unable  to  conceive  how  any  heart,  that  of  a  young  lady 
especially,  should  remain  unaffected  by  the  contemplation 
of  so  much  magnificence.  And,  sooth  to  say,  the  box  was 
an  admirable  structure,  with  a  looking-glass  in  the  cover, 
a  shallow  tray  at  top  lined  with  pink  satin,  and  an  endless 
variety  of  odd-shaped  holes  and  pockets  with  a  perfect  ar- 
senal of  odd-shapcKi  machines  fitting  into  them,  so  that  it 
was  an  endless  wonder  whether  the  machines  were  made  to 
fit  the  holes  or  the  holes  to  fit  the  machines.  The  looking- 
glass,  by  some  untoward  accident,  had  been  cracked  across 
one  comer ;  but  then,  as  farmer  Lewis  triumphantly  de- 
clared, he  got  it  half  a  dollar  cheaper,  and  you  could  see 
your  face  in  it  just  as  well  as  ever. 

So,  with  Dan  Cupid  softly  reposing  on  the  satin  cushion, 
laughing  to  see  himself  doubled  in  the  broken  mirror,  or 
lurking  in  the  odd-shaped  pockets,  the  box  like  another  tor- 
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pedo  full  of  deadly  intent,  was  sent  by  the  cunning  Peter  to 
open  a  way  into  the  heart  of  his  fair  enemy.  But,  alas  for 
the  calculations  of  mere  human  wisdom !  the  little  blaze 
had  at  last  found  its  splinter. 

A  few  days  after  Peter's  visit.  Aunt  Bethany,  having  at 
length  screwed  her  courage  to  the  sticking  point,  deter- 
mined to  put  in  execution  her  plan  of  consulting  with  Dr. 
Edgerly.  But  by  a  stroke  of  policy  which  she  could  not 
sufficiently  admire,  she  concluded  instead  of  going  to  the 
doctor  to  have  the  doctor  come  to  her.  "For  you  know," 
said  she,  "  those  Redwoods  are  the  most  awful  starecats,  and 
they'll  be  sure  to  see  me  going  into  the  doctor's,  and  they'll 
think  there's  something  to  pay  then,  sure  enough." 

Mary  at  once  assented  to  this  proposition  ;  so  Aunt 
Bethany  told  Sally  to  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and 
carry  a  mince  pie,  which  she  had  nicely  done  up  in  a  nap- 
kin, over  to  Mrs.  Edgerly. 

"  And,  stop  a  minute,"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  occurred  to  her  (oh,  how  she  wished  that 
Aunt  Rebecca  could  have  been  there  to  see ! )  "  won't  you 
just  say  to  the  doctor  that,  if  it's  perfectly  convenient,  Fd 
like  to  have  him  just  step  in  here  some  time  in  the  course 
of  the  day  ?" 

Away  went  Sally,  and  soon  returned  with  the  informa- 
tion that  the  doctor  was  not  at  home,  but  his  wife  would 
send  him  right  straight  over  the  very  minute  he  got  back. 
Aunt  Bethany,  as  she  again  and  again  declared,  was  all  in  a 
fidget  till  he  did  come,  and  she  bent  her  nose  so  much  awry 
by  pressing  it  against  the  window,  in  vain  hope  as  it  would 
seem  of  seeing  round  the  comer,  that  Mary  was  seriously 
alarmed  lest  it  should  never  recover  its  wonted  perpendicu- 
larity. The  doctor  came,  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon ; 
and  Aunt  Bethany  proceeded  at  once  to  tell  him  the  story, 
but  before  she  had  half  finished  his  indignation  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  patience,  and  he  burst  out :  "  And  is  it  possible 
Mary^can  be  so  infatuated  as  to  regard  such  a  promise,  and 
when  it  is  evident  that  all  Deacon  Redwood  is  after  is  mo- 
ney ?     I  must  see  her,  and  talk  with  her  about  it." 

"  Oh,  no,  that  can't  be  to  such  a  good  man  as  he  is ;  and, 
besides,  he  said  himself  he  didn't  care  nothing  at  all  about 
money,  and  Peter  would  have  enough  already." 
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''  Did  he  say  so  ?  that  only  makes  it  more  certain.  I 
know  Deacon  Redwood  better  than  you  do,  and  if  he  doesn't 

care  for  money  I And  between  you  and  me,  he'd  be  a 

fool  if  he  didn't  Money  1  why,  what  is  a  man  without  it 
in  this  blessed  land  of  liberty  of  ours  ?  Doesn't  it  paint  the 
rose  and  add  a  perfume  to  the  "violet  ?  Doesn't  it  make  a 
poppy  sweeter  than  a  honeysuckle  ?  Deacon  Redwood  is  a 
good  man,  a  very  good  man,  but  he  would  not  be  half  so 
good  if  he  were  poor." 

"  Why  Dr.  Edgerly,  how  you  talk !" 

*'  I  know  it,  how  I  talk ;  but  I  can  afford  to  talk,  Fm  poor. 
Nobody  would  ever  think  of  calling  me  a  good  man.  But  if 
I  had  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  I  could  buy  a  saintship 
to-morrow.  And  if  I  had  a  million,  then — why  then  never 
a  better  saint  in  the  calendar  than  St.  Edgerly.  However, 
that's  neither  here  nor  there ;  but  this  is  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose. You  make  a  will,  bequeathing  all  your  property  to 
some  of  your  relations,  or,  better  yet,  to  some  charitable  ob- 
ject I  will  find  means  to  bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
deacon,  and  then  if  Peter  still  wishes  to  marry  Aiary,  why 
let  him  have  her,  but  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  withdraws  his 
pretensions,  the  whole  matter  is  settled." 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Aunt  Bethany  was  in- 
duced to  listen  to  this  proposal ;  but  the  doctor's  arguments 
at  length  prevailed,  and  nothing  now  remained  but  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  Mary's  approval. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  would  do  it  by  all  means  ; 
nothing  could  ever  make  me  think  you  didn't  love  me  ;  and 
as  for  the  money,  if  it  were  a  hundred  times  as  much,  it 
would  be  worth  nothing  to  me  married  to  a  man  I  didn't 
love." 

"  You  don't  love  him  then  ?"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Love  him  ?     No,  I  thought  you  knew  I  didn't" 

"  Why,  then,  not  take  the  shortest  way  to  get  rid  of  him  ?" 

"  You  forget  my  promise." 

"  You  are  positively  determined,  then,  to  keep  that  prom- 
ise under  all  circumstances  ?" 

"  No,  not  all.  I  try  simply  to  put  myself  in  Aunt  Rebec- 
ca's place,  and  if  any  thing  ever  happens  that  I  think  would 
have  made  her  change  her  mind,  I  shall  not  feel  bound  by 
it  any  longer." 
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"  You  think,  then,  that  if  she  were  alive  to-day  she  would 
Btill  insist  upon  it." 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Well,  I  don't ;  I  believe  she's  in  purgatory  at  this  mo- 
ment for  that  very  thing,  and  if  she  could  only  come  back, 
she'd  be  glad  enough  to  set  you  free.  But  we'll  find  some 
way  to  do  it  without  her  help.  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  live 
to  see  you  Mrs.  Redwood.  You  may  depend  upon  it — ^it's 
not  a  very  flattering  speech  I'm  going  to  make — but  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  neither  Peter  nor  his  father  is  half  so 
much  in  love  with  you  as  with  the  money  they  expect  you 
to  bring  into  the  family.  Your  good  aunt  here,  I  know, 
doesn't  believe  it,  but  I  hope  soon  to  show  her  her  mistake. 

"  Well,  there's  some  folks*  hate  better  than  their  love,  that's 
one  comfort ;  and  if  they  don't  love  you,  there  are  plenty 
that  do,  and  we'll  find  you  a  husband  some  of  these  days ; 
so  you  need  not  be  alarmed  about  that." 

"  It's  a  very  solemn  thing  to  be  married,"  said  Aunt 
Bethany. 

"  Yes,  but  it's  a  great  deal  more  solemn  not  to  be." 

**  Say  you  so,  my  dear  ?  Well  you  are  right  there ;  but 
do  you  know,  Mary,  I  always  thought  you'd  marry  Philip 
Hastings  ?" 

"  He  was  only  a  little  boy,  you  know,  when  he  was  here." 

"  I  know,  and  so  was  Methuselah  ;  but  let  me  see,  he 
must  be  somewhere  about  twenty,  I  should  think,  by  this 
time,  and  I  dare  say  he's  a  very  handsome  fellow  ;  very  dif- 
ferent stuflf  from  this  Peter  Redwood  he  was,  too.  I  don't 
know  how  'twas,  but  I  always  had  a  great  likhig  for  that 
boy." 

"  Me  too,"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  "  and  I  always  said  he'd 
turn  out  something  wonderful  if  he  only  lived.  I  remember 
Seth  Hacket  used  to  say  he  was  the  greatest  genius  he  ever 
see,  and  he  thought  he  looked  like  Daniel  Webster." 

"  I  never  thought  so  much  of  that ;  most  little  boys  look 
like  somebody.  I  believe,  in  fact,  I  liked  him  because  he 
was  more  like  himself  than  anybody  else,  and  because  he 
was  afraid  of  me  when  I  spoke  to  him.  I  hate  to  be  looked 
out  of  countenance  by  a  boy." 

"  Well,  I  never !"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

It  was  soon  known  through  the  whole  village  that  Aunt 
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Bethany  had  made  a  will,  and  bequeathed  nearly  all  her 
property  to  a  second-cousin  who  lived  in  Weathersfield,  in 
Illinois.  Many  were  the  surmises  and  discussions  as  to  the 
meaning  of  this  sudden  movement;  but  no  one  was  able  to 
penetrate  the  mystery.  Dr.  Edgerly  waited  patiently  to 
see  the  result  of  nis  experiment ;  but  finding  that  nothing 
came  of  it,  but  that  Peter  visited  Mary  as  often  as  usual, 
and  that  his  father  seemed  even  more  desirous  to  hasten 
the  wedding,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  great  perplexity,  and  be- 
gan to  stare  into  the  fire  harder  than  ever.  In  this  state 
Uiings  continued  till  the  time  fixed  by  Aunt  Rebecca  had 
nearly  expired ;  and  Mary  felt  compelled,  however  reluctantly, 
to  commence  the  preparations  for  the  wedding.  Peter's  visits, 
meanwhile,  were  less  annoying  than  they  would  otherwise 
have  been ;  but,  considering  the  matter  now  finally  arranged, 
he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  weary  either  himself  or 
Mary  with  idle  compliments ;  and  their  evenings  were  usu- 
ally past  in  silence,  broken  only  by  an  occasional  remark. 

The  dresses  were  bought,  the  cake  was  made,  the  guests 
invited.  But,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  festive  preparations, 
Mary's  countenance,  so  far  from  being  lighted  up  with  joy 
at  Uiought  of  her  approaching  happiness,  or  still  more 
agreeably  shaded  by  bashful,  earnest  anticipation,  was 
clouded  with  the  darkest  melancholy.  The  alternatives  of 
hope  and  fear  through  which  she  had  passed  during  the  last 
six  months,  the  wearisome  and  intermmable  contentions  be- 
tween her  conscience  and  inclination,  had  gradually  pro- 
duced their  effect:  her  health  now  failed  rapidly ;  and  Deacon 
Redwood  saw  with  dismay  a  stronger  hand  than  Dr.  Edger- 
ly's,  and  one  that  he,  with  all  his  pride  of  intellect,  was 
utterly  unable  to  contend  against,  threatening  to  dash  for- 
ever his  long  cherished  hopes  at  the  very  moment  of  their 
fulfillment  To  Mary  there^was  little  painful  in  the  thought 
that  her  grave  clothes  were  to  be  her  bridal  garments,  and 
her  bridegroom  the  king  of  terrors.  She  rather  exulted  at 
thought  of  her  approaching  deliverance ;  and  when  Aunt 
Bethany  or  Dr.  Edgerly  expressed  their  fears  lest  her  sick- 
ness should  prove  mortal,  she  gently  reproached  them  for 
their  want  of  sympathy.  "My  worst  enemy,"  she  said, 
"could  not  wish  me  a  greater  evil  than  to  recover;  and 
14 
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surely  you  cannot  be  so  cruel  as  to  wish  to  deprive  me  of 
the  only  consolation  I  have  left" 

^*  Oh  don't  talk  so,  Mary  dear,''  sobbed  Aunt  Bethany ;  ^^  it 
makes  me  feel  so  dreadful ;  you  mustn't  die ;  I  can't  let 
you  die.  It's  awfully  selfish,  I  know,  but  you  will  try  to  get 
well,  just  to  please  me ;  now  won't  you  ?  and  as  for  that 
nasty  Peter  Redwood,  if  he  ever  comes  near  you  again,  I'll 
— I'll  tell  him  to  go  right  away  just  as  fast  as  he  can." 

**  My  dear  Aunt,"  returned  Mary,  smiling,  "  what  happi- 
ness could  there  be  in  my  life  for  others,  when  there  is  none 
for  me  ?  But  I  know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  and  I 
would  cheerfully  live  a  few  years  longer ;  but  it  is  not  for  us 
to  say  whether  it  shall  be  life  or  death.  God  will  provide 
a  comforter  for  your  old  age." 

^^  Oh,  my  child,  my  child  1  how  can  you  leave  me  all 
alone  ?  You  might  wait  for  me.  I  shan't  keep  you  long ;  and 
it's  so  dismal  living  here  by  one's  self,  all  alone  in  this  great 
big  house,  and  so  many  empty  beds,  and  it  used  to  be  so 
full  and  cheerful ;  but  it  will  never  be  cheerfid  again.  Oh, 
you  must  not  die,  I  won't  let  you  die  without  me.  Only 
think,  I  never  even  went  to  school  alone.  I  have  always 
had  somebody  with  me ;  and  to  die  alone,  it  must  be  dread- 
ful ;  I  know  it  would  frighten  me  to  death.  Oh,  Mary, 
Mary  !  say,  isn't  there  something  you  think  you  could  eat? 
Maybe  it  would  do  you  good." 

But  Mary  did  not  die ;  the  strength  of  her  constitution 
was  greater  than  her  own  hopes  or  the  fears  of  her  friends ; 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  far  stronger  constitution 
would  have  triumphed,  but  for  a  surprising  and  unexpected 
incident  that«  in  teaching  her  how  to  hope,  taught  her  also 
the  secret  of  life. 

One  afternoon,  a  few  days  after  Mary's  illness  had  assumed 
an  alarming  character,  Mrs.  Ed^erly  came  over  to  sit  with 
her  awhile,  to  relieve  Aunt  Betnany  of  her  long  watching. 
It  was  the  last  and  pleasantest  week  of  an  unusually  pleas- 
ant May,  when  the  rosy  blushes  first  begin  to  kindle  in  the 
pale  cheek  of  Spring,  before  the  burning  glare  of  amorous 
Summer.  In  another  week  would  be  celebrated  the  golden 
marriage  of  this  happy  pair ;  all  nature  was  invited  to  the 
feast,  and  the  hills,  the  woods,  the  fields  had  been  measured 
long  before  for  their  wedding  dresses,  and  in  their  eagerness 
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to  see  how  they  fitted  had  already  begun  to  try  them  on. 
It  was  easy  to  see,  from  the  smiling  faces  that  met  one  at 
every  turn,  that  they  fitted  to  a  nicety :  there  was  no  grum- 
bling about  short  waists  or  long  waists,  about  close  skirts  or 
full  skirts,  about  sleeve  or  flounce  or  bodice;  everyone 
wore  the  fashion  that  most  became  her ;  and,  though  the 
variety  was  endless,  the  harmony  was  complete.  Wim  ami- 
able vanity,  the  hills  and  woods  and  fields  smiled  at  each 
other  and  the  sky,  and  the  sky  smiled  lovingly  back.  Over 
all  New  England  lay  the  rich,  thick,  almost  creamy  sunlight, 
— ^the  golden  manna  spread  with  even  hand  over  the  shaven 
fields,  mixed  with  shadow  on  the  distant  hills,  and  heaped 
in  little  drifts  on  the  sunny  side  of  fences,  gray  bams,  and 
brightly  painted  houses. 

In  Mary's  room  the  rival  powers  yet  contended.  Death 
standing  over  her,  brandished  his  dart ;  life  swarmed  in  at  the 
open  windows.  It  came  riding  on  a  sunbeam,  on  the  wind 
thick  with  the  song  of  birds  and  the  smell  of  early  flowers. 
The  rose  bush  in  the  window  seat,  the  mignonnette  beneath 
the  wall,  the  woodbine  her  hands  had  taught  to  climb, — how 
could  she  leave  them  all  just  now,  when  they  were  so  warmly 
returning  her  afiections  I 

"  Yes,  yes,"  she  sighed,  "  life  is  sweet,  too  sweet  to  give 
up  without  a  pang;  and  I — I  could  have  been  so  happy, 
and — and  perhaps  have  made  somebody  else  happy  too. 
And  he  will  never  find  me ;  but,  oh !  I  am  sure  I  was  made 
to  love,  yet  my  life  ends  so  strangely,  snapped  off";  it  seems 
as  if  I  might  as  well  never  have  been.  But  God's  will  be 
done  !  Yes,"  she  repeated  aloud,  "  God's  will  be  done ! " 

"I  say  so  too  with  all  my  heart,"  cried  Mrs. Edgerly, 
who  had  just  then  entered  the  chamber ;  **  especially  (I  may 
say  it  to  you  without  being  thought  a  perfect  heathen), 
because  I  think  his  will  is  in  this  instance  just  the  same  as 
mine.  I  feel,  for  my  part,  just  as  sure  he  won't  let  you  die 
as  if  he  had  told  me  of  it ;  and,  besides,  how  anybody  is  going 
to  die  such  weather  as  this  is  more  than  I  can  imagine.  My 
husband  says,  if  all  days  were  like  this  he  should  have  to 
give  up  doctoring  and  turn  shoemaker." 

"  Why  shoemaker  ?"  asked  Mary,  smiling. 

**  I  asked  him  that  myself  and  he  laughed  and  said,  *  Well, 
folks  would  be  so  well  and  feel  so  much  like  dancing,  they 
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wouldn't  do  any  thing  else ;  and  that  would  make  work  for 
the  shoemakers.'  But  there,  how  provoking  I  Fve  forgotten 
to  bring  my  sewing-silk,  and  I  wanted  to  hem  this  hand- 
kerchief this  afternoon." 

"  I  guess  you  can  find  some  in  that  box ;  I  have  never 
used  it  myself^  but  I  think  I  heard  Aunt  Bethany  say  it  had 
a  little  of  almost  every  thing  in  it." 

"  Why,  what  a  pretty  box ! — it's  elegant,  but  I  never  saw 
it  before ;  where  did  you  get  it  ?  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  understand ; 
Fm  sorry  I  said  any  Uiing  about  it ;  but  I  don't  wonder  you 
don't  want  to  use  it;  if  it  was  me  Fd  throw  it  into  the  are ; 
but  here  is  the  silk." 

"  Why,  how  did  you  know  ? " 

"Know,  why  everybody  knows.  Tke  whole  village  is 
talking  about  it ;  isn't  everybody  saying  that  Deacon  Eed- 
wood  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself^  and  that  if  they  were 
you  they  would  no  more  think  of  marrying  Peter  than  just 
nothing  at  all  ?  I  only  wish  my  father  was  alive;  but  this 
Mr.  Merrill,  he's  a  very  good  man  I  dare  say,  but  he  darsn't 
say  boo  to  a  goose.  And  Deacon  Redwood,  he'll  stand  up 
tliere  in  the  vestry,  and  pray  that  it  would  please  God  to 
restore  you  to  health,  when  he  knows  all  the  time  that  a 
single  word  from  him  would  do  more  than  all  the  prayers 
he  could  make  from  now  to  Beersheba ;  but  he's  all  for 
faith,  I  suppose,  without  works.  No,  if  you  wait  for  him  to 
release  you,  youUl  have  to  wait  one  while,  you  may  be  sure 
of  that" 

"  And  do  they  think  I  ought  not  to  keep  my  promise  to 
Aunt  Rebecca?" 

"  I  guess  you'd  think  so  if  you  could  hear  them  talk.  I 
only  wish  you  could  have  been  behind  the  door  at  our  last 
sewing  circle.  Why,  there  wasn't  one  there  but  thought  it 
was  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world  that  you  should  con- 
sider  yourself  bound  by  a  promise  made  under  such  circum" 
stances.  And  your  Aunt  Rebecca  would  have  been  any 
thing  but  flattered  if  she  had  heard  the  terms  that  some  of 
the  younger  fry  applied  to  her  ladyship.  They  all  agreed, 
I  think  without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  she  was  the  most 
cruel  tyrant  since  Nero ;  and  to  be  sure  they  have  some 
reason,  for  she  used  to  rule  us  with  a  rod  of  iron ;  but  there, 
Fve  used  up  all  your  silk,  there  wasn't  but  three  needlefuls 
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of  it ;  now  let's  see  what  there  is  interesting  in  this  news- 
paper." 

So  sayinff,  Mrs.  Edgerly  unfolded  the  little  bit  of  paper 
on  which  me  silk  had  been  wound,  and  began  to  read  it 
with  that  strange,  often  superstitious  interest  that  belongs 
to  such  wai&  of  literature. 

"  I  declare,"  said  she,  "  how  provoking !  there's  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  lot  of  stupid  advertisements.  Oh,  yes, 
here's  something  that  looks  a  little  more  interesting." 

"*  Information  wanted  of  a  lady  and  little  girl  of  the  name 
of  Da —  (the  rest  of  the  line  is  torn  off)  who  have  been 
missing  since  March,  183-; —  last  heard  of  at  Boston — visit 
some  relations — slight  and  delicate —  three  years.'" 

"  Isn't  that  too  bad  f  that's  all  there  is.  But,  Mary,  only 
think ;  perhaps  that's  meant  for  you ;  I  should  not  wonder  a 
bit,  though  to  be  sure  it  would  be  the  strangest  thing  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  wonder  when  this  was  printed.  I  declare!  there 
isn't  a  date  in  it,  and  I  really  can't  tell  what  place  'twas, 
either.  But  wouldn't  it  be  funny  if  this  should  be  about 
you?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  would,  especially  as  my  name  doesn't 
begin  with  Da." 

"  Mary  Wallace — ^No,  sure  enough,  it  doesn't ;  it  can't  be 
you,  then.  Yet  the  age  is  right,  and  every  thing  else.  Da — 
1  wonder  what  name  does  begin  with  Da.  But  here  comes 
my  husband,  I  must  tell  him  about  it." 

Dr.  Edgerly  hardly  waited  for  his  wife  to  finish,  before 
he  exclaimed  ^^  Mary,  I  am  going  to  find  your  relations.  I 
wonder  I  never  thought  of  it  oefore.  Here  you've  been 
languishing  in  obscurity  this  twenty  years ;  and  all  the  time, 
for  aught  we  know,  you  may  be  a  princess,  or  some  great 
body.    I  declare  I'll  set  about  it  to-morrow." 

**  Why,  Dr.  Edgerly,"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"Why,  Aunt  Bethany  ?"  said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  To  think  that  you  should  go  to  taking  Mary  away  from 
me,  and  when  you  know  how  much  I  love  her ! " 

'*  Do  I  know  f  Do  you  know  how  much  you  love  her  ? 
There  is  poorness  in  the  love  that  can  be  measured.  Love 
is  a  mystery,  too  great  to  be  fethomed." 

"  Now,  William,  how  can  you  ?"  cried  Mrs.  Edgerly. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  returned  her  husband. 
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"  But  you  don't  mean  bo  now !  do  you  ?"  said  Aunt  Beth- 
any. "  But  it's  always  the  way ;  things  are  just  as  contrary 
with  me  as  they  can  live.  First,  my  poor,  dear  Joshua 
must  needs  die,  just  when  I  thought  I  was  going  to  hare 
such  a  nicet  ime ;  and  then,  after  a  speU,  when  Pd  got  partly 
over  that,  father,  he  died  too  ;  and  then  sister  Rebecca  ;  and 
now  Mary  has  either  got  to  die  or  turn  into  somebody  else. 
I  declare,  there's  no  end  to  the  trouble  one  has  in  this  world  I" 

At  this  moment  a  dreadful  crash  was  heard  from  below, 
followed  by  a  piercing  scream. 

"  There,  I  told  you  so ;  it's  just  what  I  was  sajring,  there's 
no  end  to  trouble  in  this  world ;  there  doesn't  a  day  pass 
without  that  careless  hussy  breaking  something  or  other ;  but 
I  should  think  now  she'd  smashed  half  the  crockery  there 
is  in  the  house." 

"  Ah  yes !"  sighed  Dr.  Edgerly,  "  sorrow  and  disappoint- 
ment are  the  lot  of  humanity.  ^  I  never  had  a  dear  gazelle ' 
— it's  only  yesterday  I  broke  my  shaving  mug,  one  I'd  used 
for  twenty  years.  I  never  can  become  so  attached  to  an- 
other; at  any  rate.  Til  never  set  my  heart  again  on  any  thing 
less  constant  than  pewter.  But  it  is  better  for  bowls  to 
break  than  hearts ;  and,  after  all,  my  mug  may  have  made  a 
very  pretty  sacrifice  to  Nemesis  ;  and,  really.  Aunt  Bethany, 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  this  little  accident,  whatever  it  may 
have  been,  a«  a  very  favorahle  omeny 

These  last  words  were  uttered  under  the  most  cruel  dis- 
advantage ;  for  the  doctor  had  hardly  begun  his  speech 
when  Mrs.  Edcerly,  who  had  learned  by  long  experience  to 
detect  the  earnest  symptoms  of  what  she  c^led  his  cra^ 
fits,  and  knew  exactly  what  course  to  pursue,  at  once  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  began  to  push  him  towards  the  door,  ex- 
claiming, "  Come,  come  I  when  are  you  going  ?  There,  do 
have  done ;  I  never  saw  such  a  man." 

The  doctor  contrived  to  make  a  stand  in  the  doorvray ;  but 
his  wife,  having  cunningly  rapped  his  fingers  with  her  para- 
sol, first  drove  him  from  that  strong-hold,  and  then,  following 
up  her  advantage,  pushed  him  all  the  way  down  the  stairs 
and  out  into  the  street,  poking  him  all  the  while  with  such 
marvelous  energy,  whenever  he  showed  any  signs  of  stop- 
ping, that  the  poor  man  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Edgerly,  smiling  tenderly  on  her 
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parasol,  as  she  tied  tight  its  silken  petticoat,  *'  he^s  terribly 
proYokiDg ;  but  I  nerer  saw  a  man  that  wasn't,  and  I 
wouldn't  change  him  for  the  best  of  'em." 

The  project  which  Dr.  Edgerly  had  so  hastily  conceived 
he  was  equally  impatient  to  execute.  Having  once  allowed 
it  to  take  possession  of  his  imagination,  he  became  blind  to 
all  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  contend  with,  or  rather, 
those  very  difficulties  did  but  inflame  his  ardor. 

But,  though  Mary's  health  had  already  begun  to  amend, 
he  could  not  think  of  leaving  her  until  she  had  no  longer 
any  need  of  his  services.  He  employed  the  time  of  this  de- 
lay, however,  very  profitably  in  erecting  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  impossible  castles,  at  which  he  arrived  by  ways 
still  more  magnificent,  and  still  more  impossible.  Never 
was  a  beautiful  princess  delivered  from  her  enchantment  at 
half  the  expense  of  labor  and  ingenuity. 

Sitting  in  the  open  door,  looking  into  the  little  garden, 
with  his  chair  tilted  back  at  that  angle  which  dreamers 
love  so  well,  and  his  head  slightly  inclined  to  one  side,  as  if 
to  listen  to  an  unseen  voice,  his  imagination  conjured  up 
scenes  and  incidents  of  infinite  variety,  in  all  which  he  and 
Mary  still  played  the  principal  part.  It  was  equally  de- 
lightful and  surprising  to  see  the  easy  dexterity  with  which 
he  extricated  himself  and  his  fair  companion  from  straits 
where  anyone  else  would  have  folded  his  hands  in  despair. 
Like  a  knight  errant  in  search  of  adventures,  he  was  con- 
stantly pluDging  into  all  sorts  of  the  most  unheard-of  per- 
plexities, for  no  other  reason  in  the  world  than  to  show  how 
well  he  could  get  out  of  them. 

At  len^,  however,  the  time  for  action  arrived ;  and, 
with  many  injunctions  from  his  wife  not  to  lose  the  umbrella, 
and  to  be  sure  and  be  back  in  three  days,  the  doctor  set  out 
on  his  adventures.  The  first  stopping-place  was  at  Stratton 
Four  Comers,  where  the  wagon  drew  up  before  the  door 
of  a  smart-looking  hotel,  with  a  portico  running  around 
three  sides  of  it,  and  an  ostler,  '<  a  dirty  drab  of  a  kitchen 
wench,"  and  a  parcel  of  half-distracted  chickens  running 
around  the  other. 

"  I  shall  learn  nothing  here,"  thought  the  doctor :  **  one 
might  as  well  try  to  find  out  how  many  spankings  Methu- 
selah's mother  had  to  give  him,  or  how  old  he  was  when 
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he  first  began  to  wear  trowsers,  as  attempt  to  discover  any 
thing  that  is  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  a  fifteen  year's 
antiauity  in  a  country  like  this." 

As  he  said  this,  he  espied  a  second  tavern  at  no  great 
distance,  that  seemed  to  promise  better  things ;  and  thither 
he  at  once  directed  his  steps.  Here,  he  was  told  that  the 
last  landlord  had  died  several  years  before,  and  that  none 
of  his  family  remained  in  the  village  except  one  son,  who 
was  barkeeper  at  the  hotel  he  had  just  left.  This  bar- 
keeper was  evidently  a  merry  fellow.  He  consumed  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  tobacco ;  and,  like  most  of  those  who 
use  the  weed  habitually,  he  was  compelled  to  let  out  his 
laughs  very  cautiously,  like  a  man  letting  his  neighbor's 
cows  out  of  his  pasture  and  keeping  back  nis  own.  This, 
however,  did  not  make  them  any  more  agreeable  to  the 
doctor. 

"  Why,"  cried  he,  after  Dr.  Edgerly  had  described  as 
minutely  as  he  could  the  persons  of  Mary  and  her  mother, 
^  you  don't  suppose  I  can  remember  the  names  of  all  the 
folks  that  ever  stopped  at  our  house,  do  you  I  Like  enough 
we  had  dozens,  just  such  as  you  tell  on,  put  up  there  every 
day." 

"  True,"  replied  the  doctor,  meekly ;  "  but  I  didn't  know 
but  you  might  have  books." 

"  And  suppose  we  did,  you  don't  suppose  we  should  a 
gone  to  putting  down  what  color  their  eyes  was,  nor  how 
old  they  was,  nor  where  they  came  from,  did^you  I" 

"  No,  but  you  might  have  their  names." 

"  Their  names  !  yes,  that's  a  different  thing ;  but  you 
should  a  said  that  at  the  first  of  it" 

"  Well,  to  be  sure,  the  names  are  all  that  is  necessary ; 
but  have  you  the  books  here!" 

"No,  sir." 

**  Hem — could  you — are  they  where  you  could  send  for 
them  without  too  much  trouble  ?" 

"I  don't  know  as  I  said  we  had  any  books,  did  I !"  re- 
turned the  bar-keeper,  shutting  one  eye  and  winking  very 
hard  at  the  doctor  with  the  other. 

"  No,  not  exactly ;  but  I  took  it  for  granted  that " — 

"  You  hadn't  ought  ever  to  take  any  thing  for  granted 
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without  you  knows  it's  just  so,  and  then  you'll  never  be 
mistaken." 

"You  haven't  any  books,  then  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  that  neither,  as  I  knows  on ;  did  1 1" 

"  Well,  have  you  any  books,  or  have  you  not  any 
books!" 

"  Exactly,  that's  coming  to  the  pint ;  now  the  fact  is 
just  here :  we  never  kept  any  books  in  those  days,  and  them 
we  did  keep  the  children  always  tore  'em  up  for  kites." 

"For  kites?" 

"  Yes,  I've  made  many  a  kite  that  way,  afore  I  learned 
to  make  'em  with  a  frame,  and  rare  sport  I've  had  too  ;  now, 
I  dare  sav  you  never  flied  a  kite  in  your  life." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  the  boy  that's  flown  more  or 
higher.  But  is  that  the  stage  to  W.  f  If  it  is  f  I  must  be 
going." 

"  What's  the  stage  to  W.,  I'm  sorry  we  can't  accom- 
modate you,  but  better  luck  next  time;  if  they'd  only 
waited  till  this  house^was  built ;  but  isn't.this  your  umbrel'  f 
I  thought  all  along  you'd  be  leaving  it." 

"Why  so?" 

"  Oh,  I  can  always  tell  by  the  cut  of  a  man's  jib,  as 
they  say  down  to  Boston,  whetner  he's  used  to  traveling  or 
not ;  but  make  haste  or  you'll  lose  your  chance." 

"  Well,"  said  the  doctor  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
stage,  "  for  a  man  that's  been  to  France  and  China,  and  all 
over  the  world  as  I  have,  that's  really  too  bad — confound 
the  fellow  !  I'd  like  to  have  an  argument  with  him  :  if  I'm 
not  used  to  traveling  I  should  like  to  know  who  is  ;  it  is 
all  the  fault  of  this  plaguy  umbrella.  I  \9rish  I  had  left  it 
at  home ;  but  Margaret  was  so  afraid  I'd  spoil  my  clothes." 

The  memory  of  the  shameful  discomfiture  he  had  here 
sustained,  induced  the  doctor  on  his  arrival  at  W.  to  try  a 
different  plan  of  operations ;  and,  after  making  a  few 
inquiries,  he  bent  his  steps  towards  a  tavern  in  a  distant  part 
of  the  town,  and  which  ne  thought  from  its  description  most 
likely  to  be  the  one  of  which  he  was  in  search. 

Whatever  might  have  been  its  attractions  fifteen  years 

before,  at  present  it  promised  but  an  indifierent  welcome. 

On  the  sign  that  swimg  and  creaked  before  the  door,  was 

an  almost  illegible  inscription,  purporting  that  the  house 

14* 
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had  been  opened  nearly  thirty  years  before,  by  Thomas 
Cadger ;  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  premises,  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  no  change  had  since  taken 
place,  either  in  the  house  or  its  inmates,  except  those  pro- 
duced by  the  wearing  hand  of  time.  These  were  sufficient- 
ly legible  to  strike  the  most  careless  eye.  The  ceaseless 
patter  of  sun  and  wind,  and  rain  had  worn  the  faded  yellow 
paint  from  the  windows  and  cornices ;  the  fumbling  of  innum- 
erable fingers  had  worn  quite  a  hollow  rouud  the  handle  of 
the  door ;  the  nails  were  in  many  places  starting  from  the 
clapboards ;  and  the  irregular  slab  of  granite  that  formed  the 
step,  rocked  nervously  on  its  foundation.  All  spoke  of 
neglect  and  decay ;  and  as  the  doctor  gazed,  a  feeling  of 
melancholy  stole  over  him,  he  hardly  knew  how. 

On  entering  the  old  fashioned  bar-room,  the  feeling 
of  desolation  became  yet  more  oppressive.  The  tide  of 
travel  that  once  rolled  past  his  door  had  evidently  found 
another  channel ;  and  the  eflpect  upon  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
Cadger  was  the  same,  to  compare  great  things  with  small, 
as  that  of  the  discovery  of  the  passage  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  cities.  Mr. 
Cadger  had  been  watching  the  doctor,  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  his  pockets,  and  his  forehead  resting  against  the 
window.  He  now  advanced  to  meet  him,  with  a  sort  of 
bitter  courtesy,  that  seemed  to  say,  "  Well,  sir,  I  am  really 
wonderfully  obliged  to  you  for  your  condescension  in  visit- 
ing my  humble  house,  where  there  are  so  many  others  of 
so  much  higher  pretensions." 

This  was  not  what  he  did  say,  however ;  he  simply  said : 
^^Good  afternoon,  sir,"  accompanying  this  brief  salutation 
with  a  bow  quite  as  brief,  but  wonderfully  expressive. 
He  was  a  tall,  portly  personage,  yet  evidently  far  from  being 
so  portly  as  he  would  have  been  if  fortune  had  continued 
favorable.  He  had  a  small,  round  head,  covered  with  short, 
black  curls ;  and  across  his  forehead  was  a  red  mark,  ap- 
parently produced  by  his  habit  of  leaning  against  the  sash. 
The  doctor's  eye  involuntarily  turned  from  this  mark  to 
the  window ;  and  there,  about  six  feet  from  the  floor,  ap- 
peared a  corresponding  stain.  The  floor,  also,  was  more  worn 
in  that  spot  than  elsewhere,  all  which  showed  clearly  enough 
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that  the  unfortunate  landlord  made  that  his  "  dismal  post 
of  obseiration,"  in  watchinff  for  visitors  who  never  came. 

''  You  have  kept  this  house  many  years,  I  understand,'* 
said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  Twenty-nine  years,  come  next  July,"  replied  Mr.  Cad- 
ger, drawing  himself  up. 

'*  Then,  of  course,  you  were  here  fifteen  years  ago  f" 

"  Of  course ;  I  haven't  left  the  old  house  yet." 

"  Did  you  keep  a  list  of  your  visitors  at  that  time?" 

Mr.  Cadger  made  no  reply,  but  going  behind  the  bar, 
took  from  under  it  a  very  thick  and  very  dirty  volume ;  and 
casting  a  melancholy  glance  on  the  crowded  pages,  threw 
it  down,  with  no  centle  hand,  before  the  doctor,  with  the 
simple  remark, "  There,  sir,  it  is." 

Dr.  Edfi^erly  turned  over  the  leaves  with  trembling  im- 
patience, tul  he  came  to  the  month  of  March,  and  then  ran 
his  finger  rapidly  down  the  page.  Mary  and  her  mother 
had  arrived  in  Totemwell  on  Uie  seventeenth  of  the  month, 
and,  as  the  journey  between  the  two  places  was  usually  per- 
formed in  a  day,  it  was  probable  that  they  had  passed  the 
preceding  night  at  Mr.  Cadger's.  There  were  four  names 
only  for  the  fifteenth  of  March,  three  of  these  were  easily 
deciphered,  but  the  last  was  rendered  quite  illegible  by  a 
huge  blot,  that  by  accident  or  design  had  fallen  directly 
upon  it 

"  How  very  unfortunate  I"  cried  the  doctor,  "  I  made  sure 
the  moment  I  saw  this  house  that  it  must  certainly  be  the 
one  I  was  in  search  of ;  and  now  there  seems  no  possibility 
of  settling  the  question.  I  suppose  it's  no  use  for  me  to 
describe  to  you  the  persons  I  wish  to  learn  about  ?  You 
wouldn't  remember  any  thing  that  happened  so  long  ago  f" 

"  Not  without  it  was  something  very  particular.  And 
I'd  like  to  forget  it  all  if  I  could." 

'*  It  is  nothing  very  particular ;  it's  only  about  a  little 
girl  and  her  mother,  who,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  stopped 
at  your  house  on  the  very  day  where  this  blot  happens  to 
fall,  and  I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  really  so." 

**  May  be,"  said  Mr.  Cadger,  staring  abstractedly  at  the 
ceiling  ;  "  but  I  can't  say." 

^'  You've  no  recollection  of  the  circumstance  9" 

"  Not  the  slightest" 
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'*  Perhaps,^'  cried  the  doctor  suddenly,  pausiiig  in  his 
walk  across  the  floor,  '^  perhaps  Mrs.  Cadger  might  remem- 
ber ;  women  are  more  apt,  you  know,  to  notice  such  things 
than  men." 

Mr.  Cadger  went  to  the  door,  and  called  "  Liza !  Liza ! 
youVe  wanted ;"  and  in  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Cadger  ap- 
peared. She  presented  in  many  respects  a  marked  con- 
trast to  her  husband.  She  looked  thm  and  anxious ;  but 
the  sufifering  that  had  broken  the  spirit  of  the  strong  man 
had  not  destroyed  her  courage,  nor  soured  her  temper. 

^^  Here's  a  gentleman^wants  to  find  out  about  a  little 
girl  and  her  mother,  that  stopped  here  fifteen  years  ago  ;^ 
and>  as  if  he  were  now  relieved  from  all  further  responsibUity, 
Mr.  Cadger  walked  to  the  window,  and  leaning  his  fore- 
head against  the  sash,  began  to  stare  vacantly  into  the 
street 

*^  Fifteen  years  ago,"  repeated  Mrs.  Cadger,  stealing  a 
glance  at  the  little  mirror;  "that  was  in  1836."  Why,  Thomas, 
3iat  was  the  year  we  lost  our  little  Mary."  Mr.  Cadger 
made  no  answer,  except  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  whistle;  and 
she  continued,  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if  fearful  of  calling  his  at- 
tention, "  She  was  just  three  years  old,  sir,  and  the  most 
cunning  little  creature*  with  the  brightest  eyes,  and  her 
father  used  to  make  so  much  ofj  her.  He  minds  it  sorely. 
But  this  little  girl,  what  was  she  like  ?  I  used  to  notice  little 
girls  a  good  deal  at  that  time,  especially  if  they  were  about 
the  same  age ;  and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  remembered  some- 
thing of  this  one." 

"  Well,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  I  didn't  see  her  myself 
till  nearly  two  years  after,  but  she  was  very  beautiful.  Her 
hair  was  dark,  and  her  eyes  too,  I  think." 

"  And  did  she  stop  at  this  house  fifteen  years  ago  ?" 

"That  is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  learn.  I,  myself,  be- 
lieve she  did,  but  one  of  ,^the  names  is  blotted  so  badly  on 
the  day  when  she  must  have  been  here,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  it  out." 

"I  remember,"  said  Mrs.  Cadger,  after  several  minutes 
reflection,  "  a  little  girl  who  came  to  our  house  just  after  we 
lost  our  little  Mary.  He  took  a  deal  of  notice  of  her,  for 
she  seemed  so  much  like  our  own  darling,  that  no  one 
could  help  noticing  it.    I  remember,  he  came  to  me  and 
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asked  me  if  I  didn't  think  'twould  do  to  ask  the  lady  to 
leave  the  child  with  us  a  spell,  she  seemed  so  poorly ;  and 
Fm  sure  we'd  have  both  taken  her,  and  glad  enough,  to 
keep  for  our  own ;  but  I  knew  'twould  never  do  at  all. 
|Bhe  went  away  the  next  morning  but  one,  and  I  do  be- 
lieve he  took  it  more  to  heart  than  when  his  own  child  lay 
dead  up  stairs.  I  was  rather  tried  about  it  at  the  time ;  but 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  was  only  fancy.  Her  name  was  Mary, 
too,  as  it  happened,  oddly  enough." 

"  Mary  Wallace  I"  cried  the  doctor,  eagerly. 

"  No,  that  was  not  it ;  it  was — well  now,  it's  strange  1 
can't  remember,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  on  my  tongue's  end,  ^ 
too,  all  the  time." 

^  Oh,  well,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use :  my  little  girl  was 
named  Mary  Wallace." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  but  her's  might  have  been  too, 
though  her  mother  never  called  her  any  thing  but  Mary  ; 
but  her  last  name,  I  have  it  now,  it  was  Daventry ." 

"  Daventiy,  Daventry,  Da.    Are  you  sure  ?" 

"Yes,  perfectly  sure :  now  I  think  of  it,  I  must  have  seen 
it  often  in  that  very  book ;  the  blot  has  come  since.  They  be- 
longed, I  think  in  York  State,  and  were  going  to  visit  the 
lady's  father,  somewhere  in  New  Hampshire  or  Vermont." 

"  Then,  they  went  to  Stratton  Four  Comers  ?" 

"  Yes,  1  think  they  did  ;  but  do  you  think  they  are  the 
ones  you  wish  to  know  about  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,  I  think  they  must  be,  though  the  name 
isn't  exactly  what  I  supposed.  No,  no,  it  must  be  Mary 
Wallace,  Mary  Wallace  Daventry ;  she  was  too  young  to 
know  her  own  name.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
more  than  I  can  tell.  Was  it  an  only  child,  this  little 
Mary?" 

'^  Oh,  dear,  no,  sir,  there  were  six  others ;  but  it  was 
the  youngest,  and  so  we  loved  it  best.  Though  it  was  a 
girl  he  used  to  call  it,  in  his  merry  way,  his  Benjamin.  Ah, 
it's  little  he's  been  merry  since." 

Though  she  spoke  almost  in  a  whisper,  it  was  evident 
that  her  husband  heard  her ;  he  now  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, exclaiming,  "  If  the  gentleman  has  found  out  what 
he  wants,  why  don't  you  let  him  alone,  and  not  be  bother- 
ing him  with  your  nonsense  ?    Away  with  you." 
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This  last  brief  sentence  was  intended  as  a  reply  to  bis 
wife's  look  of  tender  sympatby,  and  perbaps  also  to  con- 
ceal bis  own  weakness.  Sbe  went,  bowever,  witbout 
anotber  word. 

"Sbe's  a  good  woman,"  said  Mr.  Cadger,  "but  a  little 
weak  about  tbat  child ;  though  her  name  hasn't  been  men- 
tioned before  for  more  than  a  year,  and  I  hoped  sbe  bad 
forgotten  it.  Is  there  any  thing  else,  sir,  in  which  I  can  be 
of  service  to  you  ?  I  presume  you  are  a  stranger  in  the 
place  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  never  was  in  W.  before,  and  shall  be  ob- 
liged to  leave  early  to-morrrow." 

"  And  do  you  know  this  Mary,  this  little  girl  you  were 
speaking  of  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  to  be  sure  I  do,  as  well  as  I  know  myself." 
"  And  is  she  the  same  pretty, — cunning  little  rogue  she 
used  to  be  ?" 

"  Well,  she's  not  so  very  little,  for  you  must  remember 
it's  a  long  time  since,  and  she  is  almost  nineteen  ;  but  I  can 
answer  for  her  beauty.  You'd  have  to  look  long  to  find  her 
equal." 

"  Nineteen,  is  she  ?  well,  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  but  Fd 
go  a  good  ways  to  see  her  for  all  that  Do  you  suppose 
she'll  ever  be  passing  through  W.  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she  did,  and  that  before  a 
very  long  while,  too." 

"  Well,  now,  if  she  does,  why  can't  you  ask  her  to  come 
to  my  house  just  for  the  sake  of  old  times  I  I  do  think  it 
would  do  my  wife  more  good  than  any  thing  else  that  could 
happen,  without  it  was  to  see  the  Beverly  what  it  used  to 
be ;  and  that — ^well,  tell  her  she  shall  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome,  and  she  shan't  want  for  nothing  if  I  only  know 
what  'tis,  though  we  don't  perhaps  make  quite  as  much 
show  as  they  do  in  some  other  places." 

Dr.  Edgerly  cheerfully  gave  the  required  promise,  and 
then  hurried  away.  As  he  passed  the  window,  he  saw  Mr. 
Cadger's  face  framed  in  its  accustomed  pane ;  but  his  ex- 
pression, though  perbaps  quite  as  melancholy,  was  far  less 
bitter  than  beK>re. 

Mrs.  Edgerly's  first  care,  after  ascertaining  that  her 
husband  had  got  back  safe  and  sound,  was  to  inquire  after 
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tbe  umbrella, — ^wbich  be  bad  left  bebind  bim  in  tbe  stage  ; 
tbe  next,  to  know  wbat  success  bis  journey  bad  met  witb. 

Young  Lady,  But  how  came  Mn.  Ed^erlj  to  know  any  thing 
about  it  ?    I  thought  thej  meant  to  keep  it  a  secret. 

Young  Wife^  ^hj,  her  husband  told  her,  of  course. 

Young  Lady.  Why,  do  husbands  tell  their  wives  eyerr  thing  ? 

Young  Wife,  To  be  sure  they  do;  at  least  such  good  husbands 
as  Dr.  Edgerly. 

Young  Lady,  Does  your  husband  tell  you  every  thing  ? 

Young  Wife.  Certainly,  child ;  how  can  you  ask  such  silly 
questions  ?    Td  like  to  know  what  yon  are  laughing  at  now,  sir. 

Hutband,  Mel  I  wasn't  laughing;  I  am  as  grave  as  a  judge. 
But  I  want  to  hear  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Young  Wife^  pontine  deliciously.  iut  you  do  tell  me  every 
thing,  you  know  you  do.  I  made  him  tell  me  the  other  day  all 
about  some  stock  he'd  been  buying  in  a  new  railroad  they've  been 
buildinff  between  here  and  Virginia,  the  underground  railroad,  you 
know,  that  they  talk  so  much  about  in  the  papers. 

Young  Lady.    Why  1 1  thought — 

Huibandt  reading  veryfoMt  and  loud: — 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


THE  JOURNEY. 


Dr.  Edgerly  shook  hands  with  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany, 
as  if  he  had  been  ^ne  a  year ;  but  he  was  not  in  half  the 
hurry  now  to  tell  his  story  that  he  had^been  five  hours  or 
five  minutes  before.  He  sat  down  opposite  his  two  expect- 
ant listeners  with  an  air  of  ineffable  satisfaction,  like  a 
sagacious  two-year-old,  with  a  piece  of  gingerbread,  philoso- 
phically toying  and  dallying  with  its  appetite,  all  the  while 
just  about  to  taste,  all  Uie  while  intellectually  tasting,  and 
thus  prolonging  to  the  very  utmost  the  keen  and  subtle 
joys  of  anticipation.  He  had,  besides,  another  motive,  and 
that  was  the  cruel  and  unjustifiable  delight  he  found  in 
teasing  those  for  whom  he  entertained  a  particular  regard. 
The  doctor,  indeed,  gave  a  very  different  account  of  this 
propensity,  asserting  that  the  preparatory  process  through 
which  he  compelled  his  hearers  to  pass  was  intended  sim- 
ply to  arouse  their  attention,  just  as  we  sharpen  the  appetite 
of  a  mastiff  by  offering  him  a  piece  of  meat,  and  then 
snatching  it  away.  The  danger,  in  either  case,  of  getting 
one's  fingers  bitten,  is  the  only  drawback  I  know  of  to  this 
pleasant  pastime. 

"  And  do  you  really  think,"  cried  Mary,  when  the  doc- 
tor had  finished,  ^'that  it  was  my  mother  and  I  who 
stopped  there  that  time,  and  that  my  name  can  possibly  be 
Daventry  ?" 

"  Possibly  I  there's  no  possibihty  about  it,  it  must  be  so ; 
unless  you  suppose  that  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  you 
arrived  in  W.,  another  lady  and  another  little  girl  answer- 
ing to  the  same  description  arrived  there  too,  and  left  at  the 
same  time  to  come  to  the  same  place.  No,  you  are  no 
longer  Mary  Wallace,  you  are  Mary  Daventry,  and  I  hope 
that  in  your  new  character  you  will  no  longer  consider 
yourself  bound  by  that  silly  promise."  \ 
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'^  I  can  hardly  say  bo  much  as  that,  though  I  must  con- 
fess it  doesn't  seem  auite  so  binding  as  it  did.  I  shan't  get 
married  to-day,  at  all  events ;  bu  twhat  would  you  advise 
me  to  do  next !" 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  we  have  found  out  so  much  I  really 
can't  help  wishing  to  find  out  more." 

^^  You  can't  oe  more  curious  than  I  am ;  it  seems  as  if 
I  had  never  been  curious  before.  It's  so  dreadful  to  be  two 
persons  at  once !  you  needn't  laugh.  I  assure  you  one 
character  is  enough  for  anybody,  and  to  have  to  wear  two 
at  the  same  time,  and  not  know  which  is  the  right  one, 
and  not  know  whether  you  are  yourself  or  somebody  else, 
it  is  really  too  bad." 

"  Weil,  now,  for  my  part,  instead  of  being  doubled  by 
this  sad  calamity,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  reduced  to  a 
mere  abstraction,  a  perfect  nonentity.  I  declare,  I  pity  you ; 
how  odd  it  must  seem ;  it's  as  bad  as  Peter  Schlemyl's  losing 
his  shadow.  I've  a  great  mind  to  write  a  book  about  it, 
how  a  young  lady  lost  her  name  by  a  most  surprising  acci- 
dent in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  how  much  she 
suffered  in  consequence,  and  how  she  found  it  again  after  a 
long  search — witn  a  moral ;  I  think  I  could  make  a  very 
handsome  moral ;  but,  Mary,  where  is  the  bit  of  newspaper 
that  kindled  all  this  excitement — not  burnt  up,  I  hope,  in 
its  own  blaze  ? " 

"  Burnt  up  ?  no,  I  guess  'tisn't,"  cried  Aimt  Bethany  ; 
"I've  put  it  safe  away  in  my  Bible,  and  here  'tis  now,  if  you 
want  to  see  it" 

"  I  thought  possibly  I  might  find  out  in  what  city  it 
was  printed ;  but  I  see  nothing  to  show  one  way  or  the  other. 
Were  there  no  other  pieces  in  the  box  ?  Perhaps  we  shall 
find  there  just  what  we  want" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  cried  Mary  ;  **  but  we  can 
soon  find  out    Oh,  yes,  here  'tis !     I've  got  it." 

"  But  what  is  it  ?  what  does  it  say  f  how  you  do  keep 
one  waiting!  I  could  have  read  it  twenty  times  before 
this." 

"  Well,  there  I  do  take  it ;  and  read  it  aloud,  so  that  we 
can  hear." 

"  First  let  me  put  the  two  pieces  together.  Oh,  yes,  it's 
just  the  thing.    Well  are  you  both  ready  ? " 
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^^  To  be  sure  we  are,  how  can  you  be  so  provoking  V^ 

^  But  is  Aunt  Bethany  readj  I  " 

"  Why  deary  me,  yes ; "  said  the  old  lady,  as  if  a  bomb- 
shell was  about  to  explode  directly  under  her  chair,  "  I  guess 
I  atn ;  r  then,  adjustiug  her  cap  and  spectacles,  *'  I  am  now, 
at  any  rate." 

**  Information  wanted  of  a  lady  and  little  girl,  of  the 
name  of  Daventry,  who  have  been  missing  since  March, 
1836.  They  were  last  heard  of  at  Boston,  where  they  were 
on  their  way  to  visit  some  relatives  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  lady  was  of  a  slight  and  delicate  frame,  and  suffering 
at  the  time  under  the  effects  of  ill  health.  The  child  was 
about  three  years  old,  with  dark  eyes  and  hair.  Any  per- 
son who  can  give  any  information  on  this  subject  will  please 
address  Begnal  Daventry,  or  N.  Butler  Daventry,  New 
York. 

"  There  you  have  it  as  clear  as  noonday,  a  father  and  an 
uncle.  Bless  me!  how  rich  the  girl  is  growing!  Good 
names  they  are  too,  every  one  of  them." 

"  But  what  does  N.  stand  for  ?  not  a  pretty  name,  or  he 
would  have  put  it  in  the  paper ;  N.  Butler  sounds  so  awk- 
ward. I  can't  think  of  any  thing  that  be^ns  with  N.  except 
Noah,  and  Nathaniel,  and  Nehemiah ;  and  I  never  could  say 
uncle  Noah." 

"  There's  Nebuchadnezzar." 

"  Oh,  you  ugly  creature  I " 

^'  Too  long  ?  well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  then  you  can  say 
uncle  Neb  or  Nezzar.  I  once  knew  a  very  good  man  whose 
name  was  Nebbins." 

^  I  don't  care  how  good  he  was.  But,  dear  Aunt  Beth- 
any !  what  is  the  matter  with  you !  Fm  sure  I  feel  almost 
as  much  like  crying  as  laughiug,  myself;  but  what  is  the 
matter! 

**  What  you  said  about  not  having  any  relations ; "  sobbed 
Aunt  Bethany,  "  and  you're  going  away  to  leave  me,  and  I 
shall  never  see  you  again,  and  I — I  loved  you  so  well  that 
I  thought  maybe  you  wouldn't  know  the  difference,  and 
I  can't  bear  to  see  you  so  glad,  though  I  might  have  known 
how  'twould  be ;  of  course  there  can't  be  any  thing  like  one's 
own  flesh  and  blood  relations." 

"  And  do  you  suppose,  that  I  could  ever  love  anybody 
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better  than  my  ownty  donty  Aunt  Bethany?  Fm  sure  I 
couldn't  love  you  more  if — ^*' 

"  But  you  are  going  away  to  leave  me." 

^'Yes,  but  I  am  coming  back  again;  if  I  thought  I 
shouldn't,  I  wouldn't  stir  a  step." 

"  But  who  is  to  go  with  you  and  take  care  of  you  ? 

"I  am"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  "that  is  if  she  really  thinks 
of  goinff  to  New  York,  which  I  didn't  know  she  did  before." 

"Oh  no,  we  can't  think  of  putting  you  to  all  that 
trouble." 

"  No  trouble  at  all,  I  assure  you ;  I  have  been  thinking 
this  long  time  I  should  like  to  go  to  New  York,  only  I 
couldn't  muster  courage,  and  this  will  be  the  very  excuse  I 
wanted." 

"  But  I  can't  bear  to  give  you  so  much  trouble." 

"Well,  now,  for  my  part,"  cried  Mary, " it  is  just  what  I 
like ;  I  never  feel  of  half  so  much  consequence,  as  when 
everybody  is  doing  something  for  me." 

"  But  you  will  have  to  go  in  those  horrid  cars,  and  some 
dreadful  accident  will  be  sure  to  happen.  'Twas  only  the 
other  day  tiiey  ran  off  the  track,  and  killed  I  don't  know 
how  many  people." 

"  Sheep  and  oxen ;  nobody  else  was  killed  except  the  en- 
gineer, and  that's  what  he's  paid  for.  Besides,  according  to 
Uie  calculation  of  chances,  it  is  mathematically  impossible 
that  a  similar  accident  should  occur  again  for  a  month." 

"  But  Mary's  so  young  and  inexperienced ;  and  I  don't 
see  how  in  the  world  she  can  get  along  without  some  one  to 
take  care  of  her." 

"Why,  there's  Dr.  Edgeriy." 

"  Yes,  but  he  can't  be  with  you  all  the  time ;  and,  besides, 
you  might  be  wck,  or — " 

"  Well,  suppose  you  go  with  us,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  that 
would  settle  all  objections." 

"What  me?"  replied  the  old  lady  with  a  brimming 
smile  of  satisfaction,  "Oh  no,  I  never  could  go  such  a  long 
journey :  it  would  be  the  death  of  me.  But  then,  if  Mary 
has  set  her  heart  upon  it,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  try  and  make 
the  effort ;  how  soon  do  you  think  you  shall  go  ?" 

"  Oh,  how  good  you  are  to  take  such  a  tiresome  journey 
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for  me !  though  I  really  think  you  will  enjoy  it,  after  you 
once  set  out" 

'^  Well,  dear,  perhaps  I  shall ;  at  any  rate  it'ill  do  me 
good  to  see  you  so  happy ;  so  you  get  ready  as  soon  as 
youVe  a  mind  to." 

"  Well,  let  me  see ; "  said  the  doctor,  "  to-day  is  Friday, 
suppose  we  start  next  Tuesday." 

'  "Oh  no,"  cried  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany  both  in  a 
breath,  and  not  exactly  in  a  breath  either,  but  rather  in  a 
fugue  or  tandem,  "  we  can't  possibly  get  ready  so  soon  as 
that." 

"  Well  then,  a  week  from  Tuesday,  and  on  the  whole 
that  will  suit  me  all  the  better." 

It  was  a  part  of  the  plan  of  our  three  confidants  to  keep 
their  movements  a  profound  secret,  and  they  succeeded  so 
well,  that  for  the  space  of  thirty-six  hours  not  one  in  the 
village  had  heard  a  word  of  the  matter.  Then,  however, 
the  story  burst  out  in  several  places  at  once,  and  spread 
vrith  such  rapidity,  that  all  efforts  to  check  it  proved  fruit- 
less. It  is  impossible  now  to  determine  with  any  certainty 
whether  Dr.  Edgerly,  Mary,  or  Aunt  Bethany  was  to  blame 
in  this  matter ;  yet  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  proof,  I 
think  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  it  could  not 
have  been  the  doctor,  since  he  was  only  one  and  the  others 
were  two. 

However,  the  story  got  out  in  some  way  or  other,  and 
great  was  the  excitement  among  the  village  gossips  in  con- 
sequence. Dr.  Edgerly  and  Mary  had  always  been  invested 
by  these  worthies  with  a  superior  dimity  and  importance, 
to  what  was  awarded  to  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Dr. 
Edgerly  had  been  in  France,  and  even  in  China ;  there  were 
dark  hints  about  his  having  saved  the  life  of  a  mandarin, 
and  afterwards  dined  with  him  on  bear's  claws  and  birdnests ; 
all  agreed  he  was  a  very  strange  man,  and  that  there  must 
be  some  mystery  about  him,  which  *'  if  folks  only  knew, 
they  wouldn't  be  quite  so  intimate  with  him  as  they  are 
now."  It  was  natural  that  the  journey  of  two  such  distin- 
guished personages  to  the  great  city  of  New  York,  should 
produce  a  mighty  stir  and  hubbub  in  that  quiet  community, 
and  that  all  the  wits  should  at  once  set  to  work  to  discover 
the  reason.    Among  all  the  conjectures  hazarded  on  this 
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occasioD,  none  met  with  so  much  favor  as  one  started  by 
Miss  Lavinia,  who  indeed  did  not  so  much  conjecture  as 
boldly  assert,  that  Mary  had  at  last  found  her  father,  and 
was  going  to  New  York  to  make  him  a  visit ;  he  was  a  poor 
tavern  keeper  who  had  suddenly  made  a  fortune  by  a  lucky 
speculation,  and  wanted  Mary  to  come  and  keep  house  for 
him.  This  account  being  delivered  with  so  much  minute- 
ness and  precision,  and  certain  mpterious  shrugs,  pauses, 
and  interjections,  as  if  Miss  Lavinia  could  tell  a  great  deal 
more  if  she  pleased,  presently,  like  Moses'  rod,  swidlowed  up 
all  its  competitors ;  and  all  agreed  that  if  it  was  true,  Peter 
Redwood  was  a  very  lucky  fellow ;  but,  then,  why  in  the 
world  didn't  he  go  with  her  ? 

"It's  my  opmion,"  said  one  lady,  "that  she'll  never 
marry  Peter  Redwood  at  all.  Now  she's  got  this  great  for- 
tune, you  see  she'll  turn  up  her  nose  at  him,  and  all  the  rest 
of  you,  and  serve  him  right  too,  for  making  such  a  fool  of 
himself." 

"Not  by  a  long  chalk,"  replied  a  bluff,  good-looking 
young  farmer,  who  sat  near  the  lady  on  a  low  tombstone ; 
"  Mary  Wallace  is  no  such  mean-spirited  critter.  She'll  be 
just  as  good-natured  and  smiling  as  ever,  and  I  for  one  '11 
be  glad  enough  to  see  her  give  Peter  Redwood  the  mitten  ; 
he  ain't  more  than  half  good  enough  for  her." 

"I  dare  say  you  think  so,  John  Moody ;  misery,  you  know, 
loves  company.  Law  me !  how  pale  you've  grown  all  of  a 
sudden." 

The  young  man's  sunburnt  face  flushed  with  indignant 
shame ;  but  he  made  no  reply ;  and  as  he  turned  away  to  hide 
his  confusion,  an  ill-natured  titter  ran  around  the  circle. 

"  Poor  fellow ! "  said  one,  "  he  hasn't  got  over  that  yet,  I 
declare ;  it's  too  bad  to  laugh  at  him." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  repeated  the  other, "  poor  enough  I  think, 
or  he'd  have  got  over  it  long  ago ;  he's  no  more  spirit  than 
a  dead  cat.  I  don't  see  but  there's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea 
as  ever  was  caught ;  and  as  for  this  Mary  Wallace,  Fm  sick 
to  death  of  her,  and  the  sooner  she  gets  out  of  Totemwell 
the  better ; "  and  so  saying,  she  flounced  out  of  the  church- 
yard and  into  the  church,  in  no  very  devout  frame,  followed 
by  her  companions  laughing  and  winking  at  each  other,  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  she  wish  she  could  get  him? " 
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As  Dr.  Edgerly  and  his  family  were  returning  from 
church,  little  l^rgy  suddenly  exclaimed, "  Mother,  don't  you 
think  Deacon  Redwood  loves  me  dearly  ? " 

"  Why  Margy,  what  in  the  world  made  you  think  of 
that?" 

*'  Oh,  because  he  kept  trying  to  kiss  me  all  meeting  time.'' 

"  Kept  trying  to  kiss  you  I  what  are  you  thinking  of?  " 

**  Well,  he  kept  making  up  faces  as  if  he  wanted  to  kiss 
me,  at  any  rate ;  there,  just  so." 

"  Kiss  you !  yes,"  said  her  father,  laughing  inwardly, 
"  as  the  wolf  kissed  Red  Riding  Hood ;  but  it  is  too  long  a 
shot  to  do  any  harm." 

Aside  from  this  amiable  expression,  the  deacon's  face  was 
singularly  calm.  He  never  turned  his  head  from  the  pulpit ; 
but  by  moving  his  eyes  rather  painfully  to  the  right,  he 
could  obtain  a  glimpse  of  Mary's  demure  and  sparkling  coun- 
tenance, and  Aunt  Bethany's  genial  smirk.  The  old  lady  was 
evidently  uneasy ;  she  fidgeted  incessantly,  and  her  little 
twinkling  eyes  seemed  everywhere  at  once.  Then  she 
would  suddenly  straighten  herself  up,  give  her  head  a  shake 
as  if  to  rouse  her  ideas,  and  ^x  her  eyes  like  gimlets  on  the 
minister,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  There,  it's  no  sort  of  use,  I 
don't  mean  to  lose  another  word."  But  insensibly  her  head 
would  droop,  and  her  thoughts  go  wandering  away  along  the 
track  of  her  approaching  journey. 

In  the  evening  Dr.  Edgerly  walked  over  to  sit  a  while 
with  Aunt  Bethany;  soon  after,  as  he  had  expected.  Deacon 
Redwood  entered.  The  conversation  at  first  fell  on  the  af- 
ternoon's sermon,  and  here  all  were  agreed.  But  that  sub- 
ject was  soon  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  long  pause.  Dr. 
Edgerly  addressed  an  occasional  remark,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
Mary ;  and  Aunt  Bethany  did  her  best  to  entangle  Deacon 
Redwood  in  a  discussion  on  the  weather ;  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Mary,  as  if  conscious  of  the  approaching  storm,  was  silent 
and  abstracted ;  and  the  deacon  was  yet  more  impracticable. 
At  length,  he  rose  very  solemnly,  saying,  "  I  came  in  to  see 
you  on  a  matter  of  a  private  nature,  but  as  I  see  you  are  en- 
gaged I  will  call  again :  when  shall  I  find  you  at  liberty  ? " 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  mind  me,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  if  what 
yon  have  to  say  relates  to  anything  in  which  Miss  Mary  is 
concerned,  as  she,  at  least,  has  nothing  to  conceal." 

"  Ah  indeed  I  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  that,  for  I  am  sure 
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that  with  such  an  adviser,  she  will  do  nothing  but  what  is 
right  and  proper.  May  I  ask  how  long  it  is  since  she  has 
admitted  you  to  such  intimate  confidence  T' 

"  About  ten  years,  I  should  say,"  replied  the  doctor. 

^  Then  I  am  to  suppose,  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances  connected  with  her  engagement  ? 

'^  And  possibly  it  is  owing  to  your  advice  that  she  has 
seen  fit,  under  one  pretext  and  another,  to  put  off  again  and 
again  the  time  fixed  for  her  marriage,  and ;  but  this  is  not 
my  business  at  present  I  came  simply  to  inquire  whether  it 
can  be  possibly  true,  that  you  and  Mary  are  really  going  to 
leave  this  week  for  New  York." 

"  Why  yes,  we  did  think  of  making  a  short  visit  Mary 
isn^t  very  well,  you  know,  and  we  thought  a  journey  might 
do  her  good.*' 

"  That's  all  very  well,  though  I  should  have  supposed  I 
had  as  good  a  ri^ht  to  be  consulted  as  anybody  else.  I 
must  say,  I  was  a  Tittle  surprised  to  find  that  you  intended 
to  leave  town  without  even  speaking  to  Peter  about  it" 

"Oh,  we  never  thought  of  such  a  thing ;  Mary  supposed 
she  should  see  him  to-night,  and  then  she  meant  to  tell  him, 
the  first  thing." 

"  Well,  never  mind  about  that  now,  but  may  I  ask  what 
it  is  that  renders  a  journey  necessary  just  at  this  time  ?  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  far  more  convenient  to  wait  till 
after  the  wedding.  Peter,  I  know,  would  be  delighted  to 
make  such  a  trip ;  and  it  would  seem  so  strange  for  you  to 
set  off  in  this  way,  and  without  any  assignable  reason." 

"  She  may  have  reasons ; "  cried  the  doctor, "  though" — 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  if  she  really  has  any  reasons,  I 
would  rather,  if  you  have  no  objection,  hear  them  from  her 
own  mouth,  I  have  always  found  that  the  quickest  way.  If 
Miss  Mary  chooses  to  break  the  engagement  at  present  ex- 
isting between  herself  and  my  son,  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say  ;  but  while  that  engagement  continues,  I  feel  that  I 
have  a  right  to  demand  an  explanation  of  what  seems  so  un- 
accountable. Will  vou  be  good  enough,  then.  Miss  Mary,  to 
inform  me  what  is  the  reason  of  this  sudden  journey  ?" 

"  Aunt  Bethany  has  already — ^" 

"  Pardon  me,  but  my  concern  at  present  is  not  to  know 
what  Aunt  Bethany  says,  but  what  you  have  to  say  yourself." 
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"  Well  then,  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  till  after  I  get 
back,  and  that^s  all  about  it,  just  to  punish  you  for  asking 
me  so  many  questions ;  I  hate  to  be  catechiz^  in  that  way, 
ever  since  1  went  to  school." 

"  Bravo  1 "  said  Dr.  Edgerly  to  himself,  "  she  don't  need 
any  of  my  help ;  there's  the  true  woman  at  last ;  it  will  puz- 
zle the  deacon  considerably  to  know  how  to  manage  her,  now 
she  has  found  the  true  secret  of  her  power." 

And,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  deacon  did  seem  wofully  dis- 
concerted. Though  an  adept  in  all  the  other  mysteries  of 
human  nature,  he  knew  almost  nothing  of  those  arts  by 
which  a  beautiful  and  clever  woman  can  throw  a  spell  ove^ 
the  wisest  men,  depriving  them  at  once  of  all  their  boasted 
superiority,  and  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  the  most 
abject  slaves.  And  even  if  he  had  known  all  that  is  to  be 
known  on  this  subject,  the  contest  would  still  have  been  un- 
equal, like  that  between  Milton's  great  archangels,  where 
Michael  gets  the  upper  hand  of  Satan,  very  meanly  we  can 
not  help  thinking,  simply  because  his  sword  happens  to  be 
made  of  rather  better  stuff. 

"  But  surely,  you  don't  mean  to  be  so  childish  and  un- 
reasonable as — " 

'*I  mean  to  be  just  as  childish  and  unreasonable  as  I 
please ;  it's  a  pity  if  I  mayn't  do  so  simple  a  thing  as  that ;  so 
don't  plague  me  with  any  more  of  your  questions.  After  I 
get  back,  perhaps,  I'll  tell  you  something ;  that  is  if  you 
don't  tease  me,  but  if  you  do,  I  won't  tell  you  a  word.  But 
you  can't  think  how  delighted  I  am  at  thought  of  going. 
Totemwell  is  such  a  stupid  place,  you  know ;  nothing  ever 
happens  here  from  one  year's  end  to  another,  one  might  as 
well  be  buried  alive,  and  in  New  York  we  shall  see  such 
sights  of  pretty  things ;  and  we  are  going  to  tlie  Museum  to 
see  the  Happy  Family !  did  you  ever  see  a  happy  family,  Dea- 
con f  and  then  Aunt  Bethany  and  I  will  have  such  elegant 
times  shopping.  I'm  going  to  bring  home  the  prettiest  bon- 
net that  ever  was  seen  in  Totemwell,  and  books,  and  pictures, 
and  ever  so  many  things  besides.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  miss  going 
for  the  world.  But  you  needn't  look  so  sober  about  it,  as 
if  you  thought  I  was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin  as  fast  as  I 
could  go.    I  only  want  to  take  one  step  out  into  the  wide 
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wide  world,  and  see  what  it  is  all  made  of;  and  then  I  shall 
hurry  back  into  my  snug  little  hole,  and  sit  quietly  down  in 
the  corner,  to  make  bread,  knit  stockings,  go  to  meeting, 
and  meditate  on  the  vanity  of  life  all  the  rest  of  my  dajB, — 
that  is,  if  Dr.  Edgerly  will  only  giye  me  a  few  lessons." 

While  Mary  thus  ran  on,  or  rather  flew,  like  a  new-fledged 
bird,  tremblingly  exulting  in  its  hitherto  untried  powers, 
half  wondering  half  fearing  whether  it  could  be  really  true, 
the  deacon  sat  and  stared  at  her  in  stupid  astonishment,  and 
Dr.  Edgerly  laughed  till  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  He 
thought  that  never  before  had  Mary  looked  so  beautiful. 
Her  eyes  sparkled,  her  color  came  and  went  with  every 
change  of  emotion,  and  her  whole  figure  seemed  radiant  with 
animation.  But  if  Mary  herself  was  filled  with  surprise.  Dr. 
I/igerly  with  amazement,  and  Deacon  Redwood  with  con- 
sternation, what  words  can  be  found  to  express  the  eff'ect  of 
this  sudden  outburst  upon  Aunt  Bethany  ?  It  is  evident  that 
there  must  be  here  a  cleficiency  in  the  English  language,  for 
Aunt  Bethany  was  wholly  unable  to  find  any  word  at  all 
fitted  to  the  occasion.  So  she  contented  herself  with  ex- 
claiming, "  Why,  Mary  Wallace  I "  accompanying  these  words 
with  a  look  that^  if  it  could  only  have  been  expressed  in  lan- 
guage, would  have  well  supplied  the  deficiency  above  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Edgerly  saw  the  look,  and  it  redoubled  his  mirth ; 
but,  as  he  very  seldom  laughed  aloud,  no  one  noticed  his 
indecorum. 

The  advantage  was  now  plainly  on  the  side  of  tile  allies; 
but  the  event  was  yet  in  suspense,  for  Deacon  Redwood  was 
never  more  dangerous  than  when  seemingly  at  the  very  point 
of  defeat.  He  now  turned  to  Aunt  Bethany,  and  with 
peculiar  solemnity  exclaimed,  "  And  do  you,  too,  Mrs.  Grant, 
countenance  with  your  favor  and  approbation  what  only 
the  levity  of  youth  can  justify  ?  and  do  you  know  what 
the  world  will  say  about  it  ?" 

"  Of  course  she  favors  it,"  cried  Mary,  seeing  her  Aunt 
visibly  staggered  by  this  attack  ;  "she  is  going  herself,  and 
she  is  almost  as  much  pleased  as  I  am  myself:  now,  you 
needn^t  think  you  are  going  to  deny  it,  for  Dr.  Edgerly  is 
witness  that  he  has  heard  you  say,  over  and  over  again,  that 
you  wished  Tuesday  would  come,  for  you  couldn't  bear  to 
wait  a  single  day.  And  as  to  what  folks  may  say,  I  am 
16 
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sure  you  are  too  much  like  Aunt  Rebecca  to  pay  any  regard 
to  that.  I  should  like  to  know,  though,  what  they'll  say 
when  they  see  us  coming  into  church  with  our  real  New- 
York  bonnets  on ;  it  will  be  so  delicious.  I  know,  at  least, 
three  or  four  who  will  be  ready  to  expire  with  envy." 

"  May  I  request  an  answer  to  my  question  ? "  persisted 
the  deacon;  "are  you  really  and  truly  in  favor  of  this 
proceeding,  and  have  you  considered  what  others  may  say 
of  it?" 

"  Why,"  returned  Aunt  Bethany,  "  I  don't  see  no  great 
harm  in  it  myself,  I  actilly  don't ;  and,  as  for  other  fulks,  I 
believe  Mary's  about  right  I  remember,  my  poor  dear 
Joshua  used  to  say — he  had  the  lottest  of  such  odd  speeches 
of  any  man  I  ever  see — if  you  stop  and  listen  to  every  goose 
you'll  never  get  to  mill." 

"  Ah  well,"  cried  the  deacon,  sliding  his  hand  over  his 
flace,  like  a  schoolboy  rubbing  a  sum  off  his  slate,  "  if  you 
t  hink  well  of  it,  and  are  going  yourself^  why,  that  alters  the 
case.  I  didn't  fully  understand  that.  I  supposed  all  along 
that  Mary  was  going  with  Dr.  Edgerly ;  but  if  you  are 
going,  too,  I  am  sure  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  plan,  and  Peter  had  better  go  with 
you,  by  all  means.  I  wonder  I  hadn't  thought  of  that  before, 
it  will  be  so  pleasant  for  him  and  Mary,  and  I  really  think 
he  deserves  a  little  recreation.  He's  been  very  closely  con- 
fined of  late,  and  a  journey  will  do  him  good." 

"  But  he  won't  have  time  to  get  ready,"  stammered  Aunt 
Bethany,  to  whom  the  wish  was  certainly  father,  if  not 
mother  also,  to  the  thought ;  "  for  we  want  to  start  Tues- 
day." 

"  Oh,  yes  he  will ;  he  can  do  all  he'll  have  to  do  in  an 
hour ;  so  you  won't  have  to  wait  on  his  account.  It  will  be 
a  most  admirable  arrangement ;  he  can  take  care  of  Mary, 
and  Dr.  Edgerly  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  look  after  you. 
All  I  wonder  at  is  that  none  of  us  thought  of  it  before. 
But  I  must  make  haste  and  tell  him  ;  you  needn't  be  under 
any  concern,  I'll  answer  for  his  being  ready.  Good  evening, 
Mrs.  Grant;  good  evening.  Miss  Mary;  good  evening.  Dr. 
Edgerly." 

*'  Did  you  ever  see  any  thing  so  provoking  in  your  life  ?" 
said  Mary. 
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"  It's  really  too  bad,"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"Just  when  we  were  going  to  have  such  a  nice  time  too," 
said  Mary. 

"  To  think  of  that  old  Peter  Redwood  tagging  about 
with  us  !"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"  I  declare  I've  a  great  mind  not  to  ffo,"  said  Mary. 

"  Couldn't  we  contrive  some  way  to  leave  him  behind  I" 
said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"  Why  don't  you  say  something,  doctor  ?"  cried  Mary. 

**  What  can  I  say  ?  What  can  any  one  say  ?  I  don't  see 
but  you'll  have  to  marry  him  after  all." 

"  But,  seriously,  is  there  no  way  of  escaping  this  annoy- 
ance ?" 

"  None  that  I  can  think  of,  except  telling  him  plainly 
that  we  none  of  us  desire  his  company ;  and,  even  then,  I 
doubt  if  he  would  believe  it  But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  bad 
as  it  might  be,  by  any  means ;  three  is  an  awkward  number 
both  in  walking  and  talking.  Aunt  Bethany  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  and  I  will  give  him  a  hint  that  there 
is  no  way  in  which  he  can  so  well  commend  himself  to  your 
good  graces  as  by  looking  after  her  comfort." 

"  Oh  no,  pray  don't  say  any  thing  like  that ;  it  would  be 
true,  to  be  sure,  in  one  sense,  but  not  as  he  would  under- 
stand it ;  and  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  have  it  said  that  I  had 
ever  given  him  any  encouragement." 

"  I  won't  then  for  your  sake,  though  I  think  he  deserves 
no  such  consideration." 

"  That's  not  it  entirely,  but  I  don't  like  to  deceive,  even 
in  trifles." 

"  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much,  but  it  has  become  with 
me  a  kind  of  second  nature.  You  can't  imagine  what  a 
sacrifice  it  is  to  me  to  have  to  give  up  this  little  bit  of 
chicanery.     But,  good  night" 

Bright  and  early,  Wednesday  morning,  our  travelers  set 
oflf  upon  their  journey.     Aunt  Bethany  had  taken  care  to 

Erovide  herself  with  abundant  funds,  and  now  carried  a 
undred  silver  dollars  in  her  pocket, — a  huge  bag  or  sack, 
not  connected  with  any  portion  of  her  dress,  but  clinging 
affectionately  by  means  of  two  pieces  of  tape  around  her 
ample  waist  It  contained  in  addition  to  the  silver,  and  as 
a  part  of  her  ordinary  equipment,  a  bunch  of  keys,  a  pen- 
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knife,  a  spectacle  caae  of  red  morocco,  a  bit  of  Turkey 
rhubarb,  not  so  big  as  it  had  been,  an  eyestone,  a  stocking 
just  set  up,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles  that  would  have 
given  the  adventurous  Lilliputians  who  explored  the  pockets 
of  Gulliver  even  greater  trouble  than  any  of  the  wonders 
they  found  on  that  great  man-mountain.  One  thing  there 
was,  however,  that  might  have  seemed  expressly  intended 
for  their  use,  and  that  was  a  diminutive  volume  entitled 
Daily  Food  ;  but,  small  as  it  was,  the  widow's  cruse  was  not 
more  inexhaustible.  Lest  the  weight  of  all  these  articles 
should  bring  them  tumbling  about  her  heels.  Aunt  Bethany 
had  guarded  against  such  a  catastrophe  by  doubling  the 
tape  which  supported  them,  as  careful  mariners  strengthen 
that  portion  of  their  rigging  which  is  to  be  subjected  to  any 
unusual  strain. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  whole  party  waxed  more  social ; 
Dr.  Edgerly  repeated,  for  Mary's  ff ratification,  the  whole 
story  of  Mr.  Cadger ;  while  Peter,  who  proved  himself  quite 
as  useful  on  this  occasion  as  the  doctor  had  anticipated, 
kept  Aunt  Bethany  wide  awake  by  calling  her  attention 
to  some  object  of  interest  they  were  passing.  To  be  sure, 
the  old  lady  seldom  looked  quick  enough  to  see  what 
was  pointed  out  to  her,  but  then  she  was  so  good-natured 
that  she  always  pretended  to  see  it  perfectly,  which  on  the 
whole  did  quite  as  well,  and  when  the  stage  stopped  before 
the  hotel  in  W.  no  one  could  fail  to  see  that  the  old  lady 
was  in  perfect  good-humor  with  herself  and  all  the  world. 
Peter  was,  in  his  own  way,  quite  as  well  contented,  and 
jumping  briskly  from  the  stage  offered  his  hand  to  assist 
Mary  to  follow,  exclaiming,  "Well,  I  don't  know  how  'tis 
with  the  rest  of  you,  but  I've  had  traveling  enough  for  one 
day,  and  am  glad  to  see  that  we're  among  folks." 

"  But  we  are  not  going  to  stop  here,"  said  Mary. 

"  Not  going  to  stop  here !  Why,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  Mr.  Cadger's." 

"  Going  to  Mr.  Cadger's  I  and  who  under  the  sun  is 
Mr.  Cadger  ?  I  tell  you  this  is  the  best  house  in  town,  and 
where  all  the  big  bugs  stop.  What's  the  use  of  traveling, 
if  you  don't  follow  the  crowd  ?" 

"  We  are  going  to  see  a  friend  of  mine,"  said  Dr.  Edgerly ; 
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"  but  you  had  better  stay  here,  by  all  means,  if  you  prefer 
it ;  I  dare  say  you'll  enjoy  yourself  all  the  more." 

"  I  dare  say ;  but  I  ain't  a  going  to  do  any  such  thing : 
if  you  won't  stay  here,  you  won't,  I  suppose,  and  that's  all 
about  it.  But  I  know  one  thing ;  when  we  get  to  New  York 
I  ain't  going  to  be  tied  up  in  this  way,  I  mean  to  go  where 
I  can  find  some  fiin  stirring.  What  I  is  that  the  house  ? 
why,  it  looks  more  like  a  bam  than  any  thing  else.  I  can't 
stand  that  no  how  you  can  fix  it ;  so  Mary  you  must  excuse 
me,  I'm  going  right  straight  back  to  the  Pisoataqua,  and  if 
the  rest  of  you  know  when  you're  well  off  you'll  follow 
suit" 

"Here  Maiy,  look  quick,"  cried  the  doctor;  "here's 
Mr.  Cadger ; "  but  before  Mary  could  do  as  he  requested, 
Mr.  Cadger's  face  had  vanished  from  the  window,  and  the 
next  moment  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  Ah,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you ;  but  have  you 
brought  her  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  she's  in  the  stage,  I  only  came  in  first  to  see  if 
you  could  accommodate  us  for  a  day." 

"  Accommodate  you  I  Yes,  I  guess  I  can ;  we  are  not  so 
crowded  as  that  comes  to ;  but  if  the  old  house  was  full 
from  garret  to  cellar,  as  I've  seen  it  more  than  once,  we'd 
squeeze  you  in  somehow ;  but  I  want  to  see  the  young 
lady." 

Scarcely  had  Mary  taken  off  her  bonnet  in  the  little, 
oM-fashioned  parlor,  tnat  looked  as  if  it  hadn't  been  opened 
since  she  and  her  mother  were  there  fifteen  years  before, 
when  Mr.  Cadger  suddenly  exclaimed,  as  if  unable  any 
longer  to  contain  himself,  •*It's  her,  it's  her,  and  no  mistake ; 
yes,  that's  the  very  same  smile,  I  should  have  known  it  any- 
where ;  but  how  the  little  thing  has  grown."  • 
"  Grown !  I  guess  she  has ;  but  are  you  sure  it's  she  ? " 
"  Sure  it's  she  ?  Do  you  think  I  could  forget  a  face  like 
that,  and  when  I  had  loved  it  so  well  ?  (True,  the  heart 
never  forgets).  But  there's  my  wife  dying  to  see  her,  excuse 
me  a  moment ; — and  I  want  to  know  if  you've  really  been 
living  so  near  us  all  this  time.  I  should  have  been  over  to 
Totemwell  long  before  this  if  I  had  known  it,  I  assure  you, 
and  so  would  my  wife.  It's  astonishing  how  that  woman 
does  take  on  about  it.    I  do  believe  she's  talked  of  nothing 
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else  since  you  were  here ;  and,  if  you  hadn't  come  just  when 
you  did,  I  had  promised  to  take  her  over  this  week  or  next 
I  knew  I  should  have  to  do  it  sometime  or  other,  and  it 
might  as  well  be  first  as  last ;  but  I'm  glad  it's  turned  out  as 
it  nas,  for  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  dreaded  that  journey.  The 
fact  is,  I  can't  bear  to  leave  the  old  house  a  single  day,  for 
I'm  all  the  time  thinking  something  is  going  to  happen." 

"  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  expect  it  now 
particularly." 

"  No,  not  a  bit,  no  more  than  there's  always  been  ;  and 
in  fact  not  so  much  ;  but  I  keep  on  hoping  just  the  same. 
I  don't  know  how  I  should  live  without  it." 

"  Pretty  good  living  it  is  too,  though  after  all  it's  only 
sauce  to  the  pudding ;  but  Mrs.  Cadger  will  be  here  directly  ; 
suppose  you  and  I  step  into  the  next  room  and  see  what 
she'll  say ;  you  haven't  told  her  who  'tis,  have  you  ! " 

"  No ;  but  she'll  find  out  at  once." 

The  gentlemen  had  hardly  disappeared  when  Mrs. 
Cadger  entered.  She  turned  first  towards  Aunt  Bethany, 
who  sat  fenning  herself  in  a  large  rocking-chair,  and  looking 
desperately  amiable  ;  and  then  ner  gaze  rested  upon  Mary, 
who,  conscious  of  her  scrutiny,  and  highly  interested  in  the 
result,  blushed,  fidgeted,  looked  down,  and  at  last  looked 
up,  not  indeed  to  sigh,  but  to  smile. 

"  Why  I  why  1  is  it  really  ?  can  it  be  possible  ?  no,  it 
can't  be  little  Mary  Daventry.  I  won't  believe  it,  so  it's  no 
use  telling  me ;  but  it's  her  eyes  and  her  hair  to  a  turn,  only 
may  be  a  little  darker." 

"  Oh,  ho !"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  now  bustling  into  the 
room,  "  so  you're  a  thief  are  you.  Miss  Mary  ?  been  steal- 
ing somebody's  eyes  and  hair  ;  you'll  have  to  stand  in  the 
pallory  for  that,  my  dear;  there,  look  at  her  I  did  you  ever 
see  anybody  look  so  guilty  ;  but  try  again,  Mrs.  Cadger — how 
do  you  do  ?  I'm  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  well — perhaps 
we  shall  find  something  else  that  doesn't  belong  to  her.  That 
mouth  now,  I'll  dare  be  sworn  she  never  came  honestly  by 
that  either." 

"  Oh,  yes,  her  mouth  hasn't  altered  the  least  mite  ;  and 
her  smile,  that's  the  way  I  knew  her  first  I  can  remember 
she  looked  just  so  the  morning  she  went  away,  and  I  gave 
her  a  little  plumcake  Fd  made  on  purpose  for  her." 
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"I  don't  believe  she'd  smile  at  plumcake  now,  it's  too 
innocent  for  her  altogether.  I  declare  it's  worse  and  worse; 
first  her  eyes,  then  her  mouth,  and  now  her  smile  ;  I  don't 
believe  there's  any  thing  of  this  Mary  Daventry's  she  hasn't 
stolen  ;  anybody  that  can  steal  a  smile  can  steal  any  thing ; 
but  I  see  she  feels  badly  enough  about  it,  poor  thing,  so  we 
may  as  well  let  the  matter  drop." 

"  It's  about  time  to  be  thinking  of  supper,  I  guess,"  said 
Mr.  Cadger. 

"  Well,  that's  the  next  best  thing  I  know  of — next  best  to 
dinner,  I  mean." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  I"  cried  Mary,  "  to  think  so  much  of 
eating  I" 

"  Ah,  my  dear !  I  have  got  over  that  weakness,  and  so 
will  you  if  you  live  long  enough.  I  assure  you,  it's  the 
only  pleasure  that  doesn't  make  me  regret  the  days  of  my 
childhood.  Books  are  wearisome  ;  I  have  done  with  toys, 
all  other  amusements  fail  for  lack  of  novelty ;  but  this  is 
ever  fresh,  and  ever  new.  The  dinner-table  is  the  only 
place  where  one  doesn't  suffer  from  ennui  during  the  first 
hour.  I  tell  you  again,  when  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  and 
your  heart  has  grown  callous  to  all  other  emotions,  you  will 
learn  to  prize  this  as  it  deserves." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but  I  don't  mean  my  heart  shall  ever  grow 
callous." 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  an  old  hen  might  as  well  say, '  I  won't 
grow  tough ;    it  is  the  course  of  nature." 

"  Well,  we  shall  see ;  but  I  must  go  now  and  dress  for 
supper." 

"  You  will  see,  but  not  I.  By  the  time  you  are  as  old 
as  I  am,  I  shall  be  past  seeing  and  past  eating — both  active 
and  passive.  Well !  There's  the  bell  for  supper ;  for  the 
next  half  hour  my  blood  will  play  leap-frog  as  well  as  the 
best." 

The  hospitable  landlady  had  evidently  done  her  best  to 
set  forth  such  a  supper  as  suited  better  the  palmiest  days  of 
the  Beverly,  than  its  present  decayed  fortunes.  The  com- 
pany was  large  enongh  to  be  cheerful,  without  being  noisy ; 
their  appetites  were  good,  or  at  any  rate,  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cadger  were  anyways  wanting  in  that  particular,  Mary  and 
Aunt  Bethany,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  had  enough  and  to 
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Bpare.  This  was  all  very  well,  as  far  as  the  lyt  were  con- 
cerDed ;  but  I  should  be  afraid  to  enumerate,  even  if  I  were 
capable  of  such  an  effort,  the  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and 
the  quantities  of  broiled  chicken  and  blue-berry  pie,  smoth- 
ered in  cream,  disposed  of  by  Mary  on  this  occasion.  Not 
that  she  exceeded,  even  by  a  single  mouthful,  the  limit  be- 
coming so  fair  and  delicate  a  lady ;  but  then  it  might  give 
room  for  cavil,  as  if  after  what  she  had  just  been  saymg, 
consistency  required  her  to  confine  herself  to  the  scantiest 
allowance,  or  at  least  to  regard  all  the  delicacies  before  her 
with  philosophic  apathy  and  ingratitude.  But,  be  that  as 
it  may,  Dr.  Edgerly  evidently  regarded  her  with  the  highest 
delight  and  approbation.  Suddenly  raising  her  eyes  from  a 
chicken  wing,  to  which  she  had  just  given  the  last  finishing 
touches,  she  found  his  leering  upon  her  from  under  his  rais- 
ed eyebrows,  while,  not  to  lose  any  time,  he  still  continued 
at  work  on  a  drum-stick  which  he  held  picturesquely  in 
both  hands.  / 

"  You  needn't  look  at  me  in  that  way,"  she  cried.  '*  I 
know  what  you  are  thinking  of,  well  enough.  But  you  are 
the  worst  man  to  talk  with  I  ever  saw,  for  you  are  always 
sure  to  remember  every  thing  one  says,  and  bring  it  up 
against  them  afterwards." 

"Stop,  stop,  my  dear;  you  misunderstand  me  cruelly  ; 
you  do  me  gross  injustice.  I  was  thinking  all  the  while 
that  I  had  seen  you  in  a  great  many  situations,  but  had 
never  seen  you  appear  so  interesting  as  just  now  ;  it  gave 
me  a  new  insight  into  your  character — -discovered  a  fresh 
bond  of  sympathy  between  us,  and  revealed  qualities  that  I 
had  no  idea  you  possessed  in  such  perfection.  As  to  the 
precepts  you  dealt  out  so  liberally  to  me  a  while  ago — but 
never  mind  ;  will  you  keep  me  company  in  a  piece  of  this 
blue-berry  pie  ?" 

On  returning  to  the  parlor.  Aunt  Bethany  took  from 
her  pocket  the  stocking  already  mentioned,  and  proposed 
to  listen  to  the  story  Mrs.  Cadger  had  promised  to  tell  her 
of  Mary's  former  visit  Dr.  Edgerly  would  gladly  have 
joined  their  party,  but  Mr.  Cadger  had  wound  him  up  so 
completely,  in  a  long  story  he  had  begun  to  spin  at  supper 
about  the  good  old  times,  that  he  could  not  siir  hand  or 
foot     Mrs.  Cadger,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
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commence  her  narrative,  declared  that  really  she  didn't  be- 
lieve she  could  get  along  without  her  work.  She  didn't 
know  how  'twas,  but  she  was  so  used  to  having  something 
in  her  hands,  that  she  felt  as  awkward  as  could  be  without 
it  Aunt  Bethany  didn't  know  bow  'twas  either ;  she  had 
often  noticed  the  same  thing  herself,  but  didtt't  sui^x)se  that 
anyone  else  had  ever  made  a  similar  observation.  She  had 
brought  her  knitting  for  that  very  purpose,  and  now  strong- 
ly advised  Mrs.  Cadger  to  run  and  fetch  her  work  just  as 
if  there  was  nobody  there.  The  work  was  brought — a  great 
quantity  of  stockings  out  at  the  heel,  out  at  the  toe,  out 
everywhere.  Mary  kindly  volunteered  her  assistance ;  and, 
all  being  thus  in  good  humor,  and  disposed  to  make  the 
best  of  everything : — 

^^  You  saw  me,  then,  before  Aunt  Bethany,"  said  Mary. 

"  Why  no,  child,"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  raising  her  spec- 
tacles, '*  not  before  I  did ;  you  can't  mean  that,  you  know." 

"  Only  one  day,  aunty ;  but  it  does  seem  funny,  don't  it  f" 

"  Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Cadger,  *'  and  then  to 
think  I  haven't  seen  you  since.  But  that's  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter than  I  expected,  for  I  didn't  suppose  I  should  ever  set 
eyes  on  you  again.  And  your  mother  too,  I  should  love  to 
see  her  of  all  Uiings ;  but  she's  gone  to  a  better  world." 

^*  Do  tell  me  all  about  her,  that  is,  all  you  can  remember. 
Was  she  pretty  ?  Did  she  look  at  all  like  me  ?  What  kind  of 
eyes  did  she  have  ?  Wasn't  she  rather  tall  and  slender,  and 
very  pale  ?" 

"  I  think  at  your  age,  your  mother  must  have  looked 
very  much  like  you  ;  her  hair  and  eyes  were  the  same  color. 
She  certainly  seemed  a  little  taller  and  more  slender  like, 
but  that  may  have  been  because  she  was  so  poorly.  It  was 
a  bitter,  blustering  day  enough,  the  day  she  came  here. 
There'd  been  a  thaw,  and  most  of  the  snow  had  melted ;  but 
it  blew  up  dreadful  cold,  and  the  roads  were  just  as  rough 
as  they  could  be.  There  wasn't  a  soul  in  the  stage  but  just 
you  and  your  mother,  and  you  were  most  frozen,  poor  thing ; 
BO  I  brought  you  right  into  this  room  ,and  when  I  came  to  take 
oS  your  things,  it  took  hold  of  me  in  such  a  way  that  I 
could  hardly  help  bursting  out  a  crying.  You  were  just 
the  same  ase,  you  know,  as  my  Mary,  and  all  alive  and 
well;  and  I  kept  thinking  why  couldn't  she  be  so  too  ?  Your 
15* 
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mother,  she  just  sat  down  in  the  first  chair  she  came  to,  and 
leaned  her  head  on  her  hand  in  this  way,  and  by  and  by 
when  you  ran  up  to  her  she  didn't  look  up  or  take  any 
notice,  only  she  put  one  hand  on  your  head  when  you  laid 
it  in  her  lap  ;  but  pretty  soon,  she  thought  I  was  watching 
her  I  suppose,  though  I  wasn't,  she  got  up  and  said  travel- 
ing always  made  her  head  ache.  I  could  see  all  the  time  it 
was  the  heart  ache,  more  like,  poor  lady !  and  then  she  be- 
gan to  take  her  things  off;  But  she  didn't  make  out  very 
well,  so  I  offered  to  help  her,  and  she  never  said  yes  or  no, 
only  stood  stock  still  like  a  dead  person,  or  half  asleep." 

"  Well,  we  had  supper  ready  in  a  few  minutes,  and  all 
in  apple-pie  order ;  for  every  thing  used  to  go  on  like  clock- 
work in  those  days ;  and  arfter  a  while  I  got  her  to  go  out 
just  to  take  a  cup  o'  tea  and  a  bit  o'  toast,  and  that  was  all. 
I  was  anxious  enough  to  see  what  he  would  say  to  the  lit- 
tle girl,  but  at  first  I  thought  he  wasn't  going  to  take  any 
notice  of  her  at  all ;  it  seems  he  tried  not  to  look  at  her  ; 
but  he  couldn't  help  it,  and  the  moment  he  did,  I  never 
saw  a  man  change  so  in  my  life.  The  moment  they  had 
gone  into  the  other  room  he  comes  close  up  to  me,  and  falls 
to  hugging  and  kissing  me  at  a  great  rate,  not  as  though 
he  was  glad  either,  but  very  sober.  '*Why,  what's  the  mat- 
ter now  ? '  says  I,  for  he  hadn't  done  such  a  thing  as  that 
since  the  funeral.  *  The  little  girl,'  says  he,  *  didn't  you  see 
the  little  girl  ?  how  much  she  looks  like  her  ! '  *  Didn't  I  tell 
you  so  before? '  says  I,  *  but  how  poorly  her  mother  looks ! 
I  don't  believe  she's  long  for  this  world.'  *  Do  you  really 
think  so  ? '  says  he,  giving  my  arm  a  great  pinch,  *  I  didn't 
know  but  'twas  my  ifancy ;  I  couldn't  help  wishing  she'd 
die  here.'  *  Why,  what  has  got  into  you  ?'  says  I,  for  T  really 
began  to  think  he  was  out  of  his  head,  he  talked  and  looked 
so  strangely.  *Why,'  says  he,  *  don't  you  see  then  we 
could  keep  the  little  girl  ?'  Well,  the  next  day  she  wasn't 
strong  enough  to  travel,  and  I  began  to  think  myself  that 
perhaps  God  had  sent  her  here  to  take  the  place  of^our  lit- 
tle Mary;  but  I  suppose  it's  all  for  the  best.  She  has  found 
a  pleasanter  home  I  dare  say,  though  there  is  no  knowing 
wnat  might  have  happened.  He  would  have  been  a  very 
different  man,  I  know  ;  'twould  have  been  just  the  making 
of  him." 
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"  Did  my  mother  tell  you  much  about  herself  or  fam- 
ily?" 

"  Not  a  great  deal,"  resumed  Mrs.  Cadger,  wipiog  her 
eyes  with  her  stockiug  spread  on  her  left  hand,  "  she  didn't 
seem  to  like  to  talk  much  anyhow ;  and  when  she  did,  it 
was  almost  always  about  something  else.  I  couldn't  find 
out  where  she  lived  exactly,  somewhere  in  New  York,  but 
she  told  me  her  husband  had  gone  to  South  America,  and 
she  was  going  to  her  father's,  in  Drayton,  I  think  she  said, 
the  town  was  called." 

"  Drayton  1 "  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  now  coming  in  from 
the  next  room,  "did  you  say  her  father  lived  in  Dray- 
ton?" 

"  Yes,  I'm  pretty  sure  that's  the  name ;  were  you  ever 
there?" 

"I  sometimes  think  I  have  never  been  anywhere  else  ; 
I  know  it  all  by  heart,  yes  by  heart  What  was  her  father's 
name  ? " 

"  She  never  told  me  his  name,  and  I  didn't  like  to  ask 
her." 

Dr.  Edgerly  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  then  sud- 
denly leaning  forward,  and  gently  raising  Mary's  face  from 
her  work  by  putting  his  hand  under  her  chin,  he  continued 
to  gaze  as  steadily  as  if  he  mea&t  to  daguerreotype  her  like- 
ness on  his  heart. 

"Why,  Dr.  Edgerly!  what  is  the  matter  with  you?" 
cried  Mary,  rather  indignantly  pushing  away  his  hand,  and 
at  the  same  time  inflicting  by  accident  a  trifling  wound  with 
her  darning-needle.  ^ 

The  doctor  instantly  applied  his  lips  to  the  ofiended 
member,  and  rising  so  suddenly  as  almost  to  upset  his  chair, 
began  capering  about  the  room  in  the  most  extraordinary 
fashion ;  whereupon  the  ladies  rose  in  a  body,  Mary,  Mrs. 
Cadger,  and  Aunt  Bethany,  and  flocking  about  the  unfor- 
tunate suflferer,  began  all  at  once  to  offer  their  condolements, 
and  to  suggest  an  endless  variety  of  the  alleviations  common 
in  such  cases. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Mary. 

*'  Sorry  1"  said  the  doctor ;"  "so  am  I,  that  I  did  not  find 
it  out  before  ;  and  so  stupid  in  me  too  ;  I  might  have  known 
I  couldn't  have  loved  you  so  for  nothing." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  Mary. 

"  Pve  seen  her ;  Fve  seen  her  ;  yes,  and  you're  the  per- 
fect image  of  her.  But,  Mary,  do  you  know  I  am  your  un- 
cle, or  should  have  been  ?  Heigh  ho  !  what  a  world  this 
is!" 

"  But  you  don't  tell  me  what  you  mean,  and  I  am  dying 
to  know." 

"  You  remember  Fanny  Fielding  ? " 

"  Oh  yes." 

"  Well  your  mother  was  her  sister.  I  knew  her  well, 
and  your  father  too ;  a  noble,  good-hearted  fellow  he  was, 
as  ever  lived.  Dr.  Fielding,  he  was  your  grandfather,  he 
died  a  good  many  years  ago ;  it  must  have  been  about  the 
time  you  came  to  Totem  well ;  how  strange  it  is  that  I 
never  found  this  out  before ;  but  it  was  so  long  since  I  had 
heard  of  your  father,  I  had  almost  forgotten  his  name. 
Now  haven't  I  a  right  to  love  you  ?  and  why  can't  you  call 
me  uncle,  just  to  see  how  it  would  sound  ? " 

"  I'm  sure  I  will  call  you  uncle  always  if  you  wish  me 
to :  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  I  couldn't  do  such  a  little 
thing  as  that  for  one  who  has  seen  my  mother." 

**  Will  you  call  me  uncle  too  ?"  said  Mr.  Cadger,  "  for  I 
have  seen  her  too,  you  know." 

"I  don't  know,  I  must  think  about  that;  but  now  we 
must  hear  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Cadger's  story,  and  to-morrow 
you  must  tell  me  yours." 

"  I've  little  more  to  tell,"  said  Mi*s.  Cadger,  while  her 
husband  went  to  fasten  the  doors ;  "  the  next  day  Mrs.  I)av- 
entry  felt  well  enough  to  start,  and  all  we  could  say  couldn't 
persuade  her  to  say  another  hour.  Oh,  what  a  heavy  day 
that  was !  It  seemed  exactly  like  losing  our  child  over 
again  I  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  'em  off;  but  he  went  out  to 
help  them  into  the  stage,  and  then,  while  the  driver  was 
fastening  on  the  baggage,  he  came  into  the  house  and  went 
and  leaned  his  head  against  the  window,  and  stared  out  into 
the  street.  I  happened  to  go  into  the  bar-room  an  hour 
after,  and  there  he  was,  just  the  same,  and  I  don't  believe 
he'd  stirred  an  inch  all  that  time.  I  tried  to  get  him  away, 
for  I  knew  the  be^t  thing  he  could  do  was  to  stir  about,  so 
as  to  forget  his  trouble  you  know  ;  but  he  only  shrugged  me 
away;  and,  afler  that,  business  was  rather  dull,   and  he 
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used  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  looking  out  o'  that 
same  window,  and  it  made  me  so  nervous  and  miserable, 
you  can't  imagine." 

Mr.  Cadger  now  came  in ;  Mary  bid  both  her  uncles 
good  uight,  and  then  she  and  Aunt  Bethany  went  up  stairs 
together.  Dr.  Edgerly  overtook  them  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  stopped  a  moment  to  say,  '^  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  loving  couple  ?  I'm  sure  you  ought  to  be  very 
proud  of  having  gained  two  such  admirers  ;  though,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  begin  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  this  Mr.  Cadger. 
I  don't  more  than  half  like  your  calling  him  uncle." 

"  Oh,  for  shame  1"  cried  Mary  ;  "  I  advise  you  to  go  to 
bed,  and  pray  that  you  may  wake  up  in  a  more  amiable 
temper.  I've  been  thinking  some  time  you  were  getting 
rather  tiresome,  and  this  Mr.  Cadger  would  make  a  much 
more  tractable  counselor." 

**  Oh  heavens  I  and  earth !  and  seas !  and  skies !  and 
has  it  come  this  f  Can  such  ingratitude  dwell  in  one  so 
young  ?    Is  this  " — 

"  We'll  hear  the  rest  to-morrow,"  said  Mary,  "to-night  I 
hardly  feel  equal  to  such  an  effort ;"  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  gone.  The  doctor  made  an  effort  to  detain  her,  the 
consequence  of  which  was  that  his  lamp  went  out,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grope  his  way  down  stairs  again  to  relight 
it.  As  he  approached  the  parlor,  he  heard  something  that 
sounded  very  much  like  a  kiss,  or  rather  a  succession  of 
kisses,  and  accordingly  coughed  as  loud  as  he  could.  A 
prodigious  bustle  and  fluttering  instantly  followed,  and  then 
a  profound  silence  ;  and  on  entering  the  room  he  found  no- 
one  there  but  Mr.  Cadger,  who  was  closing  the  shutters  as 
innocently  as  if  he  had  never  kissed  anybody  in  his  life. 
/  On  turning  round,  howeyer,  and  seeing  the  doctor's  eyes 
fixed  on  him  with  a  peculiar  expression — the  doctor  did  his 
best  not  to  look  conscious,  but  it  only  made  the  matter 
worse, — on  seeing  this,  I  say,  Mr.  Cadger  looked  so  despe- 
rately guilty,  that  no  enlightened  jury  could  have  hesitated 
a  moment.  He  began,  to  be  sure,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind,  to  smack  his  lips  very  hard  indeed,  as 
if  that  was  all  he  had  been  engaged  in  before;  but  I  doubt 
if  even  this  ingenious  stratagem  would  have  availed  a  great 
deal  in  his  defense. 
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**  Isn't  she  a  beauty,  now  ?  '*  cried  Mr.  Cadger,  as  he 
touched  his  lamp  to  the  doctor's  ? 

"  Mrs.  Cadger,  yes,  she's  all  that,  and  more  too ;  she" — 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  her ;  she's  a  very  good  woman,  I 
dare  say,  as  women  go  now-a-days  ;  but  I  was  thinking  of 
Miss  Daventry." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  referred  to  Mrs.  Cadger.  Yes, 
Mary  is  a  beauty,  and, what's  more,  she  never  can  be  any 
thing  else ;  it's  ingrain,  Mr.  Cadger,  ingrain." 

At  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadger,  our  tra- 
velers remained  in  W.  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  feasting 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  having  their  hearts  made  glad  by 
all  the  delicacies  the  season  afforded,  and  in  truth  their  name 
was  legion.  They  spent  the  morning  in  walking  about  the 
town,  and  seeing  the  various  wonders  it  contained,  whereby 
they  were  all  marvelously  edified,  and  gained,  moreover,  a 
notable  appetite  for  dinner.  After  dinner.  Dr.  Edgerly 
smoked  a  cigar,  taking  care  this  time  to  bite  off  the  end ; 
after  which  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair,  and  looked  very  rid- 
iculous for  half  an  hour.  Then  he  waked  up  with  a  pop, 
like  old  Colonel  Com,  as  Mary  said  (this  was  one  of  the 
Totemwellian  jests) ;  and,  after  looking  very  stupid  and  mis- 
erable for  half  an  hour  longer,  he  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Cad- 
ger's pigs,  gave  him  some  excellent  advice  about  improving 
the  breed,  waxed  really  eloquent  about  a  full-blooded  Suf- 
folk he  had  bought  in  the  spring,  and  finally  almost  burst 
a  blood-vessel  laughing  at  some  Shanghai  chickens  whose 
feet  and  legs  were  stilting  about  the  yard. 

Breakfast,  on  Friday  morning,  was  a  decidedly  melan- 
choly affair.  Mr.  Cadger  hardly  tasted  a  mouthful,  till  at  last 
Mary  declared  that  if  he  looked  so  any  longer  she  should 
never  dare  to  stop  there  again  ;  whereupon  he  helped  him- 
self to  a  thick  wedge  of  Johnnycake  and  a  slice  of  ham, 
and  with  this  and  a  little  molasses,  he  made  quite  a  hearty 
meal. 

When  Dr.  Edgerly  came  to  pay  the  bill,  "Fve  no  idea," 
cried  Mr.  Cadger,  "  of  any  such  thing.  Why,  I'd  do  as 
much  and  more  too,  every  day,  if  it  was  only  for  the  sake  of 
seeing  her  pretty  face.  You  don't  know,  Dr.  Edgerly,"  be 
continued  grasping  the  doctor's  hand  as  in  a  vice,  "how 
much  I  love  that  girl ;  in  fact,  I  don't  understand  it  my- 
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self ; "  theD,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  emotion,  he  added  with  a 
laugh,  *'  Folks  seem  to  suppose  just  because  a  man  keeps  a 
public  house  he  can^t  ever  have  any  company,  and  if  I 
thought  so  I  wouldn't  let  the  old  sign  stand  another  day/' 

As  the  doctor,  however,  still  continued  urgent,  Mr.  Cad- 
ger proposed  a  compromise,  that  if  they  would  let  him  have 
is  way  that  time,  whenever  they  stopped  at  the  Beverly 
again  they  might  pay  and  welcome.  To  this  arrangement 
the  doctor  was  forced  to  consent,  for  the  carriage  was 
already  at  the  door,  and  Peter  impatiently  urging  them  to 
make  haste  or  they  would  lose  the  cars. 

Little  was  said  during  their  ride ;  though  Peter,  who 
seemed  as  usual  in  high  spirits,  talked  almost  incessantly, 
now  about  his  dinner,  now  about  a  game  of  ninepins  in 
which  he  got  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  another  gentle- 
man in  plaid  trousers,  two  hundred  and  seventy ;  and  now 
about  the  skill  he  had  displayed  in  making  a  bargain  with 
the  driver,  by  which  they  had  saved  in  their  collective  cap- 
acity no  less  than  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  oft-repeated  declaration  that  they  should  be  too  late, 
they  arrived  at  the  station  five  minutes  before  it  was  time 
for  the  train  to  start ;  and  Peter  improved  this  opportunity 
by  staring,  in  a  peculiarly  free  and  easy  manner,  at  the 
female  passengers,  and  by  talking  with  the  engineer  aboA 
his  engine,  as  if  they  had  all  three  been  old  acquaintances ; 
all  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  excited  Dr.  Edgerly's  envy  not 
a  little. 

Our  engineer,  however,  evidently  looked  on  Peter  with 
an  evil  eye;  he  seemed  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
thwarting  his  laudable  efforts  in  attaining  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  and  finally,  just  as  Peter  was  stooping  to  examine  a 
portion  of  the  machinery,  or,  as  he  said,  to  see  if  her  legs 
were  straight  and  smooth,  the  perfidious  varlet  turned  a 
screw,  and  fairly  laid  him  on  his  back  with  a  jet  of  scalding 
steam. 

The  bell  now  rang  the  third  time,  and  the  train  began  to 
gather  headway  ;  but  Peter,  not  yet  satisfied,  preferred  to 
wait  till  the  last  moment,  in  order  to  display  his  sangfroid,  or 
rather,  as  he  said,  to  show  that  he  '*  knew  the  ropes  as 
well  as  anybody,"  and  thus  attract  the  attention  of  the  by- 
standers.    He  succeeded  in  both  his  wishes,  beyond  his 
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hopes ;  for,  not  having  sufficiently  calculated  the  speed  of  the 
train,  and  his  own  vis  inertias  he  tore  the  seat  of  his  un- 
mentionables, as  a  cockney,  standing  by,  pantomimically 
described  it,  '^  from  ere  to  ere,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  had 
the  exquisite  satisfEtction  of  bearing  one  of  the  spectators  ex- 
claim :  "  See  that  darned  fool  ;  I  wish  heM  break  his  neck.** 
On  entering  the  car,  he  found  his  companions  all  in  excel- 
lent spirits,  but  he  was  in  no  humor  to  join  in  their  mer- 
riment, and  sat  down  dejectedly  at  a  little  distance,  where 
the  more  they  laughed  the  more  sober  he  became. 

*'  They  might  know,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^  something 
was  the  matter  with  me.  I  only  wish  their  trowsers  w&s 
torn,  they  wouldn't  laugh  then  I  know.  It's  all  their  fault 
too ;  for  if  they  hadn't  been  so  long  we  should  got  here 
long  ago.  I  wish  the  cars  would  run  off  the  track,  I  swow 
I  do  ;  there'd  be  some  trowsers  torn  then  I  guess." 

The  cars,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  gratify  this 
very  reasonable  wish ;  or,  if  they  were,  they  were  happihy 
prevented  by  the  watchful  care  of  Aunt  Bethany,  whose 
persevering  efforts  to  maintain  the  center  of  gravity,  were 
materially  aided  by  the  weight  already  mentioned. 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 


BEW   YORK. 

'^Carriage  sir!  hack  sir  I  wish  to  ride  sir  I  this  way 
sir,  baggage  sir  I  where  to  sir  1  Irving  House — four  of  you, 
four  dollars,  sir,  long  way,  sir." 

"  Heavens  I"  groaned  Dr.  Edgerly ;  "  do  I  really  look  so 
green  f  Here  Peter,  you're  just  in  time  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  your  financiering  abilities ;  here  is  a  rascal  who 
asks  four  dollars  for  taking  us  half  a  mile.  Do  see  if  you 
can*t  find  one  who  is  a  little  more  of  a  Christian." 

"  I've  hired  one  already  for  a  dollar,  and  here  he  is 
with  the  trunks,  so  come  along.  I  declare  this  looks  a 
little  like  it,  Boston  ain't  nowhere.  But  what  street's 
this?" 

"  Broadway." 

"  What  1  is  this  Broadway  ?"  cried  Mary,  "  I  always  sup- 
posed it  was  very  wide  ;  what  do  they  call  it  Broadway 
for?" 

Because  it's  so  narrow,  my  dear ;  but  don't  speak  so 
loud,  somebody  '11  hear  you.  See,  there's  Bamura's ;  looks 
exactly  like  a  great  show-box ;  and  here's  the  Park,  and  the 
City  Hall ;  you  must  remember  and  never  speak  disrespect- 
fully of  either  ;  this,  on  the  left,  is  the  Astor  House,  and 
here  is  the  Irving.  I'll  step  in  first,  and  see  if  we  can  ob- 
tain rooms. 

In  a  few  minutes  Jie  returned.  "They've  no  rooms  at 
present,  but  will  have  some  before  night,  and  in  the  mean- 
time will  make  us  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  one  of  the 
parlors.  New- York  comfort  they  mean,  and  that's  about 
on  a  par,  I  take  it,  with  New- York  milk.  This  is  a  splen- 
did room,  those  are  splendid  mirrors,  this  is  a  splendid  car- 
pet ;  but  comfort,  that — but  what's  the  matter  Peter,  is  the 
house  on  fire  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  I  wish  'twas,  and  all  New  York  on  top  of  it. 
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I  gave  that  fellow  a  two  dollar  bill ;  and  he's  been  and  kept 
it,  and  says  I  agreed  to  give  him  two  dollars ;  and  he  knows 
it's  a  lie  as  well  as  I  do.  I  was  going  to  give  him  a  good 
flogging,  but  he  said  if  I  did,  he'd  send  for  the  watch  and 
have  me  wound  up  so  tight,  I  shouldn't  go  again  for  a  week, 
confound  his  old  picture." 

"  I  think  it's  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  has  any," 
replied  Dr.  Edgerly,  with  placid  satisfaction  ;  "  and  if  he  has 
I  don't  see  how  confounding  that  would  do  us  any  good. 
All  is,  we  must  be  more  careful  another  time,  and  never  ride 
when  we  can  help.it  Remember,  from  the  moment  you 
set  foot  in  New  York,  everybody  is  in  a  conspiracy  to  get 
your  money."  ("They  'aint  got  mine  yet,"  cried  Aunt  Betha- 
ny) ;  "  they'll  be  sure  to  have  it  in  the  long  run,  and  the  only 
thing  is  to  see  how  long  you  can  keep  it  But  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  to-day  ?  Peter  has  gone  again,  and  we'd  better  ar- 
range our  plans  now." 

"  I  shan't  feel  easy  till  I  find  out  about  my  relations,  if 
I  really  have  any." 

"The  first  thing,  then,  we  have  to  do,  is  to  look  in  the 
directory,  and  see  what  that  can  tell  us.  Here  it  is,  now 
we'll  see  if  there's  any  body  by  the  name  of  Daventry.  Mr. 
Butler  Daventry — the  very  nrst  thin^,  number  —  Twen- 
tieth-street. You'd  better  let  me  see  him  first ;  it  will  be 
far  less  awkward  after  I've  paved  the  way." 

According  to  this  arrangement.  Dr.  Edgerly  took  an 
omnibus,  and  rode  up  the  Fifth  Avenue  as  far  as  Twentieth 
street,  and  then  alighting,  a  short  walk  brought  him  to  the 
number  he  wished  to  find.  It  was  a  very  aristocratic-look- 
ing mansion  ;  and  it  was  a  very  aristocratic-looking  servant 
that  answered  the  doctor's  modest  ring. 

"  Is  Mr.  Daventry  at  home  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  he  ain't ;  he's  out  of  town." 

"When  will  he  be  back?" 

"  Well,  sar,  I  couldn't  give  no  'sponsible  answer  to  dat 
are.  He's  jes'  about  de  worst  man  not  to  come  home  I  ever 
see.    I  can't  place  no  dependence  on  him." 

"  Are  any  of  the  family  in  f" 

"  Ain't  got  no  family — never  had,  sar." 

"  Can  you  tell  me  any  thing  about  his  brother,  Mr.  Reg- 
nal Daventry,  where  he  lives  now  ?" 
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^'  Mass'r  Regnal  ?  he's  dead  sar ;  he  died  four  years  ago. 
I  came  with  Mass'r  Regnal  from  Souf  America." 

"  Did  he  have  any  children  f" 

"  Not  since  I  had  de  honor  of  his  acquaintance.  I  be- 
lieve they  died  too,  or  somebody  stole  'em  'fore  he  came 
home." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mary,  "  so  you  have  really  got  back  at 
last ;  I  began  to  think  you  were  lost — but  now  let  us  hear 
all  about  it.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Daventry  f  and  what  did  he 
say  ?  and  what  is  he  like  ?" 

"  I  haven't  seen  him — ^he  isn't  in  town,  and  what's  more, 
I  don't  know  when  he  will  be.  I  almost  wish  we'd  never 
|eA  home." 

"  What,  dismal  already  ?  Fm  sure  we  have  had,  so  far, 
a  most  delightful  time — we  have  seen  New  York,  and  that's 
more  than  any  body  else  can  say,  that  lives  in  Totemwell. 
My  poor  little  head  is  quite  turned.  I  was  just  writing  to 
Susy  Moody  ;  and  the  nrst  thing,  I  found  myself  putting  on 
all  sorts  of  airs,  and  fearing  whether  my  letter  wasn't  too 
familiar." 

"  But  we  may  have  to  stay  here  a  fortnight." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  do ;  it's  no  great  matter,  we  don't 
go  a  journey  every  day,  and  when  we  do,  we  may  as  well 
make  the  most  of  it." 

"  But  my  wife  might  feel  uneasy,  and" 

"  Oh,  you  can  write  to  her  and  tell  her  the  reason ;  a 
fortnight  is  a  long  time,  I  know ;  but  then  she  will  be  so 
glad  when  you  do  get  home." 

"  Our  money  won't  hold  out,  though ;  if  we  stay  here 
two  weeks,  it  will  cost  you  at  least  sixty  dollars." 

At  this  announcement,  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany  looked 
aghast,  and,  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  to  say  next ; 
when  Peter,  suddenly  entering,  exclaimed,  "  Come,  pack 
up,  and  let's  be  off.  Tve  been  and  hired  some  rooms  at  a 
boarding  house,  and  we  may  as  well  be  going." 

**  Why,  how  came  you  to  think  of  that  ?" 

"  Why,  you  didn't  calculate  to  stay  here  I  take  it,  and 
paying  two  dollars  a  day  !  If  you  did,  I  didn't ;  so  I  just 
took  a  Herald,  and  been  running  round  half  the  morning 
to  J  five  hundred  boarding-houses,  more  or  less,  till  at  last 
I've  hit  on  one  that's  just  the  thing.      You'll  say  so  too 
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when  you  see  it — ^good  rooms,  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
every  thing  in  first  rate  style." 

**  But  how  do  you  know  about  the  eating  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  never  do  things  half  way,  so  I  dove  right  down 
into  the  kitchen  and  saw  what  they  was  cooking.  We'll 
have  one  good  dinner,  anyhow.  There  was  a  plaguy 
pretty  girl  there,  too,  a  making  a  lot  o'  pie-crust ;  time  I 
how  she  did  blush  1  I  reckon  her  mother  had  to  take  some 
after  I  came  away,  though  she  wasn't  to  blame  either.  You 
see  I  went  to  the  door  under  the  steps,  and  when  they 
wanted  to  show  me  up  stairs,  I  blundered  right  into  the 
kitchen.  But  hurry  up,  or  we  shan't  get  there  in  time  for 
dinner." 

There  was  no  one  in  the  omnibus  when  they  got  in, 
except  a  tall,  slender  young  gentleman  who  occupied  the 
seat  next  the  door.  A  little  farther  up  the  street,  the  coach 
stopped  to  take  up  a  dapper-looking  citizen,  whom  Dr. 
Edgerly  at  once  christened  in  his  own  mind  as  Mr.  Brisk. 
Next  came  a  gentleman  of  middle  a^e,  and  of  a  remarkably 
quiet  and  subdued  demeanor,  who,  it  was  easy  to  see,  could 
be  no  other  than  a  country  minister.  "Ah  !"  said  the  doctor 
to  himself,  "  it  is  my  very  good  friend,  and  everybody's  good 
friend,  Mr.  Meek  I  Six  or  seven  other  passengers,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  soon  followed,  and  then  the  coach  rattled  furious- 
ly up  Broadway.  Opposite  the  St.  Nicholas,  Mr.  Meek  drew 
from  his  coat  pocket  a  vast  wallet,  that  had  apparently  be- 
longed to  his  grandfather,  and  nervously  taking  out  a  six- 
pence, placed  it  between  his  lips  for  safe  keeping.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Brisk  started  up  and  twitched  the  strap  three  times,  very 
hard  indeed.  The  coach  stopped,  and  all  the  passengers  began 
to  draw  in  their  toes  ;  but,  farther  than  this,  nobody  stirred. 

*■  Now  then,"  cried  the  driver,  '*  who  is  it  ?" 

Everybody  now  looked  indignantly  at  Mr.  Brisk,  and 
Mr.  Brisk  looked  indignantly  at  Mr.  Meek. 

**  Here  we  are,  sir,  at  the  St.  Nicholas,"  said  Mr.  Brisk, 
very  pointedly,  or  so  he  thought  at  all  events. 

*'  Hm,  I — I  wish  to  get  out  at  Thirty-ninth  street,"  said 
Mr.  Meek. 

"  Then,  why  didn't  you  say  so  ?"  cried  Mr.  Brisk,  settling 
impatiently  into  his  seat  "  Go  on  driver ;"  Mr.  Meek  evi- 
dently considered  himself  snubbed ;  Dr.  Edgerly  and  the 
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young  gentleman  in  the  corner  interchanged  smiles,  and  a 
pretty  little  girl  with  a  pug-nose,  who  sat  opposite,  fairly 
laughed  outright.  This  little  affair  having  terminated  so 
pleasantly,  they  once  more  got  under  way,  and  coasted 
pleasantly  along  past  many  a  famous  headland,  and  through 
whole  fleets  of  drays,  stages,  and  private  carriages,  till  they 
came  to  Eighth  street.  Here  Peter  pulled  the  check  with 
a  coolness  that  surprised  and  mortified  Dr.  Edgerly ;  and 
when  the  driver  asked  "  How  many  ?"  Peter  replied  in  a 
firm  and  unaltered  voice — "  Four  I"  The  young  gentleman 
in  the  comer  very  politely  assisted  Mary  to  alight ;  and  she 
was  almost  sure  that,  as  he  did  so,  he  gave  her  hand  a 
slight  squeeze.  But  then,  he  might  have  done  it  simply  to 
save  her  from  falling,  and  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  very 
foolish  to  be  angry  ;  so  she  thanked  him,  and  thought  no 
more  about  it. 

"  There,"  said  Peter,  as  they  seated  themselves  in  the 
parlor,  "  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  Cheap  enough  I  say,  at 
six  dollars  and  a  half  a  week.  Real  mahogany  this  is,  and 
you  see  they've  got  a  piano,  and  fixins  all  complete.  And 
Mrs.  Harris  says  she's  got  a  real  genteel  set  o*  boarders ;  she 
don't  take  any,  without  they  come  well  recommended." 

**  How  came  she  to  take  us,  then?"  said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  Oh,  of  course,  she'd  take  us,"  answered  Peter :  **  'twould 
be  strange  enough  if  she  didn't,  after  what  I  told  her." 

"What  was  that?" 

"  Why,  I  told  her  we  was  some  of  the  very  best  folks  in 
Totemwell,  regular  uppercrust;  that  my  name  was  Red- 
wood, and  that  you  was  a  doctor,  and  used  to  live  in  New 
York  yourself;  and  Mary,  didn't  I  touch  her  up  a  little  ?  oh 
no  1  not  at  all,  not  by  no  means ;"  and  here  Peter  winked 
and  nodded  very  sagaciously. 

"  I  hope  you  told  her  nothing  but  what  was  true,"  cried 
Mary,  feeling  a  little  uncomfortable,  she  hardly  knew  how  ; 
but  before  Peter  could  answer,  the  sliding  door  flew  open, 
and  Mrs.  Harris,  who  had  been  all  the  time  reconnoitering 
them  through  a  crack,  entered  the  parlor. 

"  Mrs.  Harris  was  what  is  commonly  called  a  very 
fleshy  woman — she  was  above  the  usual  height,  and  the  tur- 
ban which  she  wore  instead  of  a  cap,  gave  her  a  decidedly 
majestic  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar.  Her  eyes 
were  small,  and  the  ill  natured  might,  perhaps,  have  called 
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them  piggish.  We  prefer  rather  to  style  them  elephaDtine ; 
for,  small  as  they  were,  they  were  large  enough  to  express 
a  vast  deal  of  comic  humor,  sagacity,  and  good-nature.  She 
possessed  great  administrative  and  executive  capacity,  was 
the  hest  manager,  by  all  odds,  in  that  section  of  the  city, 
and  her  fame  had  extended  several  blocks  on  either  side,  and 
even  as  far  as  Broadway  and  the  Sixth  avenue.  She  received 
her  new  boarders  in  a  business-like  way,  as  if  she  were 
thoroughly  used  to  it ;  and,  after  a  moment's  conversation, 
rang  the  bell  for  a  servant  to  show  them  to  their  rooms,  for 
dinner,  she  said,  would  be  on  the  table  in  fifteen  minutes. 
Accordingly,  in  just  fifteen  minutes  the  bell  rang,  and  on 
descending  to  the  dining  room,  they  found  the  whole  family 
curiously  expecting  their  arrival. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Harris  had  as- 
signed their  party  the  post  of  honor  at  her  left  hand — that 
at  her  right  being  already  occupied  by  a  gentleman  and  his 
family,  of  the  name  of  Binks.  Mr.  Binks  was  of  very  ma- 
jestic proportions,  being  no  less  than  five  feet  three  inches  in 
height,  and  having,  moreover,  such  a  way  of  swelling  his 
chest  and  raising  his  head,  that  he  seemed  to  be  really  sev- 
eral inches  taller.  He  was  said  to  have  learned  this  art 
from  a  certain  cock-pigeon  that  used  to  swell  and  strut  every 
day  before  his  dames,  on  a  stable  in  the  rear  of  the  house ; 
and  hence  this  bird  came  to  be  familiarly  known  among 
the  boarders,  as  Mr.  P.  John  Binks.  Mr.  Binks* — or  as  the 
waiter  would  say,  Mr.  Binkse's — forehead  was  high  and  open, 
and  his  head  was  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  short  black 
hair,  except  about  the  crown,  where  there  was  a  small  circu- 
lar clearing  with  a  narrow  path  running  away  down  to  his 
left  temple.  Every  body  said  that  Binks  was  a  very  clever 
little  fellow,  except  when  he  got  his  dander  up.  He  him- 
self said  that  he  was  afiable  and  courteous,  except  when  his 
honor  was  insulted ;  and  Mrs.  Harris  declared  that  he  might 
be  the  pleasantest  man  she  knew  of^  if  he  would  only  try. 
From  all  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  that  he  didn't  al- 
ways try,  and  that  when  he  didn't,  the  less  one  had  to  do 
with  him  the  better. 

Mr.  Binks  thought  Mrs.  Binks  a  very  fine  woman, — one  of 
the  finest  women  he  knew  of, — in  short,  admirably  fitted  to 
play  the  part  of  moon  to  his  sun.    Acting  on  this  prin- 
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ciple,  and  wisely  considering  that  the  moon  is  simply  a 
dark  and  obscure  body  if  left  to  itself,  Mr.  Binks  felt  it  his 
duty  to  shine  on  his  wife  with  all  his  might;  and  he  did 
shine,  till  poor  Mrs.  Binks,  basking  gratefully  in  his  rays, 
and  feebly  reflecting  a  portion  back  to  him,  almost  felt  her 
heart  melt  within  her  at  his  excessive  ardor.  When,  how- 
ever, her  sun  had  set,  Mrs.  Binks  shone  so  much  more 
brightly  than  usual,  that  it  really  seemed  as  if  she  had  a 
luster  of  her  own ;  and  this  had  led  some  to  say,  **  If  it 
wasn't  for  her  husband,  what  an  agreeable  woman  Mrs.  Binks 
might  be!"  But  these  hasty  observers  did  not  consider 
that  though  Mr.  Binks  might  be  below  their  horizon,  he 
was  still  visible  to  Mrs.  Binks,  and  that  her  increased  splen- 
dor was  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  fact  that  she  was  no 
longer  eclipsed  by  his  excessive  brightness. 

When  this  respectable  couple  were  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Harris  to  Dr.  Edgerly  and  his  companions,  an  honor  which 
was  confined  to  them  alone,  the  rest  of  the  company,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  began  to  exchange  smiles  and  mean- 
ing glances,  all  except  two  young  gentlemen  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  one  of  whom  knew  too  much  to  laugh  and 
the  other  too  little.  Mr.  Binks,  however,  saw  nothing  of  all 
this,  or  if  he  did,  he  never  suspected  that  it  had  any  ref- 
erence to  himself.  So  he  sat  down  again  to  his  soup,  and 
now  every  thing  went  on  just  as  it  had  done  every  day  for 
the  last  six  months.  The  dinner  was  good  ;  Peter's  spirits 
rose  with  eating,  and  before  long  he  began  to  make  himself 
exceedingly  entertaining  to  all  the  company,  except  the  two 
young  gentlemen  already  mentioned,  but  especially  to  Miss 
Nancy  Harris. 

Miss  Nancy  was  a  jaunty  and  remarkably  pretty  girl, 
who  talked  and  laughed  a  great  deal,  said  odd  things  in  an 
odd  way,  and  had  very  much  the  untiring  vivacity  of  a 
canary.  She  had  a  way  of  throwing  up  her  head  and 
perking  her  chin  that  reminded  one  irresistibly  of  that 
favorite  songster ;  and  Mr.  Dickey,  the  same  young  gentle- 
man who  had  already  discovered  the  resemblance  between 
Mr.  Binks  and  the  pigeon,  and  who  seemed  to  have  a  turn 
for  detecting  such  analogies,  had  also  declared  that  Miss 
Nancy  looked  enough  like  a  canary  she  kept  in  the  dining 
room  to  be  its  sister.    Mr.  Dickey  being,  moreover,  of  a  very 
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lively  and  facetious  temper,  and  on  very  good  terms  with 
Miss  Nancy,  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  said  canary 
by  the  name  of  Miss  Nancy  Harris,  junior ;  and  though  this 
jest  had  already  lasted  two  summers,  it  never  seemed  to 
grow  old,  and  was  in  fact  quite  as  good  as  new ;  probably 
because  Mr.  Dickey  would  never  lend  it  to  any  one  else,  and 
indeed  was  rather  choice  of  it  himself  as  being  the  best  he 
had,  like  Hudibras,  who, 

**  AUhoagh  we  grant  he  had  mach  wit^ 
"Was  very  shy  of  using  it, 
As  being  loath  to  wear  it  out ; 
And  therefore  bore  it  not  about, 
Unless  on  holidays  or  so, 
As  men  their  best  apparel  do." 

But  Peter,  as  we  have  seen,  began  to  make  himself  very 
entertaining  to  Miss  Nancy ;  and  Miss  Nancy,  as  in  duty 
bound,  began  on  her  part  to  see  how  agreeable^  she  could 
make  herself  to  him.  In  fact,  Peter  cared  little  or  nothing 
for  Nancy,  and  Nancy  cared  as  little  for  Peter ;  but  as  he 
wished  to  excite  Mary's  jealousy,  so  she  aimed  at  exciting 
Mr.  Dickey's.  Mary's  simplicity  was  too  much  for  Peter,  all 
the  attentions  he  could  pay  her  formidable  rival  seemed  to 
have  upon  her  little  or  no  effect  whatever;  till  at  last,  angry  at 
her  indifference,  and  perhaps  finding  Nancy's  manners  more 
suited  to  his  taste,  he  began  seriously  to  think  whether  it 
would  not  be  better  to  abandon  a  pursuit  where  he  met 
with  nothing  but  coldness  and  neglect,  and  devote  himself 
to  one  where  his  advances  would  apparently  be  received  in 
a  very  different  manner.  "  Nancy  was  certainly  not  so 
handsome  as  Mary,  but  she  was  enough  sight  prettier  ;  and 
then,  what  a  way  she  had !  he  didn't  know  what  'twas  ex- 
actly, whether  it  was  in  her  dress  or  figure,  or  what,  but 
somehow  or  other  these  city  girls  did  understand  coming 
it  over  a  fellow,  and  ilo  mistake." 

But  Miss  Nancy,  though  she  had  thus  fairly  or  unfairly 
stolen  Peter's  heart,  had  not  yet  determined  what  to  do  with 
it.  The  decision  of  this  question  depended  entirely  on  Mr. 
Dickey.  Now  Mr.  Dickey  was  the  eldest  of  Mrs.  Harris'  board- 
ers. He  used  to  declare  in  his  droll  way  that  he  was  just 
five  years  old,  and  that  Mr.  Binks,  who  came  next  in  order. 
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was  only  three  and  a  half.  By  this  metaphorical  mode  of 
speaking  he  delicately  hinted  that  his  real  life  began  on  the  day 
when  he  first  entered  the  house  of  Mrs  Harris ;  or  at  any  rate, 
that  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  lived  before  that  auspicious 
occasion,  it  was  only  as  a  chicken  or  oyster  as  yet  unshelled. 
During  these  five  years  a  violent  flirtation  had  been  waging 
between  Mr.  Dickey  and  Miss  Nancy,  which  many  declared 
had  at  length  ended  in  a  decisive  engagement,  and  they 
were  only  waiting  until  Stewart  and  Co.  should  raise  his 
wages,  as  they  had  promised  to  do  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  they  intended  to  be  married.  Mr.  Dickey,  indeed,  al- 
ways denied  this  accusation,  declaring  with  a  faint  laugh 
that  he  was  not  a  marrying  man  ;  but  this  assertion,  so  tar 
from  establishing  his  character  as  a  confirmed  Benedict,  only 
seemed  to  make  matters  worse,  as  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  young  ladies,  one  for  each  day  in  the  week,  who 
cherished  hopes  more  or  less  lively  of,  some  time  or  other, 
becoming  Mrs.  Dickey.  In  fact,  I  have  noticed  that  this  is 
always  the  way,  and  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  other  sex,  there  is  no  surer  means  than  making 
the  above  declaration ;  whether  it  is  that  they  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  it,  or  that  each  one  thinks  her  own  chance  all  the 
greater,  or  that  the  apparent  diflBculty  of  winning  the  prize 
makes  it  all  the  more  desirable. 

On  Mr.  Dickey  then,  we  repeat,  depended  the  decision  of 
this  momentous  question,  and  to  Mr.  Dickey  accordingly  Miss 
Nancy  turned  her  anxious  eyes.  But  the  only  question  Mr. 
Dickey  seemed  disposed  to  decide  in  any  way  was,  how  much 
pudding  a  man  could  possibly  eat  in  two  minutes ;  and  so 
mtent  was  he  upon  this  mteresting  problem,  that  he  appeared 
totally  oblivious  of  all  that  was  passing  between  Peter  and 
Nancy.  But  when  Mr.  Masters,  the  young  gentleman  who 
knew  too  much  to  laugh,  observed  to  Mr.  Foster,  the  young 
gentleman  who  didn't  know  enough,  that  if  Mr.  Dickey 
didn't  look  sharp  he'd  find  himself  cut  out  before  he  knew 
it,  Mr.  Dickey  glared  at  him  so  fiercely  over  the  glass  of 
water  he  was  drinking,  that,  as  Mr.  Masters  afterwards  de- 
clared, if  it  hadn't  been  for  that,  that  is,  for  the  water,  he 
should  have  thought  he  was  as  mad  as  a  March  hare.  Mr. 
Dickey,  having  drained  the  tumbler  and  cast  a  savage  glance 
through  the  bottom,  which  was  happily  very  thick,  at  the 
16 
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unconscious  Peter,  then  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  room^ 
without  taking  any  more  notice  of  Miss  Nancy  than  if  she 
hadn't  been  there  at  all ;  whereupon  there  was  an  awkward 
pause  round  the  table  ;  Miss  Nancy  turned  very  red,  then 
pale,  but  apparently  gaining  courage  from  the  stem  satis- 
faction visible  in  her  mother's  countenance,  she  began  pres- 
ently to  flirt  with  Peter  harder  than  ever,  the  conversation 
took  a  fresh  start,  and  soon  all  things  resumed  their  former 
tranquillity,  and  went  on  as  if  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dickey 
had  never  existed. 

That  much-injured  individual,  disgusted  with  the  hjrpo- 
crisy  and  ingratitude  of  the  world,  retired  in  high  dudgeon 
to  his  own  apartment,  where  he  spent  an  hour  in  dressing 
himself  in  his  best,  with  the  fixed  resolution  of  jumping  off 
the  Battery  ;  but,  first  dropping  into  Wagner's,  he  swallowed 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  ice  cream  (for  as  it  was  to  be 
his  last  chance,  he  determined  te  make  the  most  of  it),  that 
it  seemed  fairly  to  freeze  his  heart ;  and  he  returned  home 
in  a  state  of  happy  insensibility,  that  enabled  him  to  meet 
the  perfidious  Nancy  with  the  most  profound  indifference. 
No  one  could  deny,  however,  that  he  had  been  shamefully 
used.  For  five  years  he  had  been  regarded  as  the  acknowl- 
edged lover  of  Miss  Nancy.  He  had  never  said  any  thing, 
to  be  sure ;  but  had  he  not  declared  his  attachment  in  a 
thousand  ways  far  more  eloquent  and  intelligible  ?  And  had 
she  not  given  him  as  many  proofe  of  her  reciprocal  affec- 
tion ?  No  less  than  four  suitors  rejected  for  his  sake,  or 
scared  away  by  his  watehful  guardianship,  bore  witness  to 
the  fact ;  and  now  to  be  ignobly  defeated  by  the  fifth,  and 
he  "  nothing  but  a  country  hawberk,"  as  Peter  was  politely 
designated  by  Mr.  Dickey,  was — .  Mr,  Dickey  did  not  say 
what  it  was ;  but  those  who  heard  him  judged  from  his 
looks  that  it  was  something  very  terrible  indeed,  quite  as 
bad,  probably,  as  "  Potstauzend." 

All  this  being  whispered  round  among  the  boarders, 
soon  reach  the  ears  of  Peter,  and  naturally  gave  him  a  pro- 
digious sense  of  his  own  importance.  He  was  not  only  in 
high  feather  at  having  achieved  such  a  speedy  conquest, 
but  the  idea  of  disappointing  Mr.  Dickey,  towards  whom  he 
had  already  conceived  a  violent  animosity,  added  greatly  to 
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his  satisfaction,  and  also  to  the  value  of  the  prize  for  which 
they  were  contending. 

The  next  morning,  on  descending  into  ihe  parlor,  Mary, 
to  her  great  surprise,  found  seated  on  one  of  the  sofas  the 
same  young  gentleman  she  had  met  in  the  omnibus,  and 
who  had  so  politely  assisted  her  to  alight.  He  rose  on  her 
entrance,  and  came  forward  ^  if  to  ^dress  her ;  but  just 
then  Mrs.  Harris  coming  in  to  dust  the  furniture,  and  form- 
ally introducing  him  as  Mr.  Mason,  he  seemed  suddenly 
confused,  and,  simply  bidding  Mary  a  good  morning,  sat 
down  again  to  his  book.  Mary  also  took  a  book,  and  pre- 
tended to  read ;  but  her  mind  wandered,  and  she  could  not 
help  stealing  a  glance  now  and  then  at  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. Whenever  she  did  so,  she  was  sure  to  find  his  eyes 
just  setting  beneath  the  horizon  of  the  heavy  volume  he  was 
holding  in  both  hands ;  and  this  happened  so  often,  that 
the  author,  if  he  had  been  there  in  his  own  person,  would 
have  had  good  reason  to  feel  insulted  at  seeing  another 
thus  preferred  to  himself. 

At  last,  suddenly  throwing  down  his  book,  Mr.  Mason 
made  a  desperate  attempt  towards  commencing  a  conver- 
sation, by  observing,  "  I  believe,  Miss  Grant,  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.'* 

Mary  good-naturedly  assented  to  this  proposition,  and 
after  this  there  was  a  pause,  while  Mr.  Mason  blushed  and 
fidgeted  by  turns. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  once  more  returning  to  the 
charge,  "  that  they  say  an  acquaintance  begun  in  an  omni- 
bus is  sure  to  turn  out  either  very  good  or  very  bad  ?" 

"  I  don't  remember  ever  hearing  it  said  before,"  said 
Mary. 

**  And  what  do  you  think  of  ours  ?  Is  it  likely  to  prove 
good  or  bad  ?" 

"  Good,  I  should  hope,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  think  it  can 
hardly  turn  out  very  badly ;  at  any  rate,  if  it  does,  I  shall 
think  the  worse  of  omnibusses  ever  after." 

"  So  shall  I ;  but  are  you  easy  to  get  acquainted  with  or 

"  I  should  think  you  might  be  able  to  answer  that  for 
yourself,  from  what  you  have  seen  already.  I  am  sure  that 
if  any  one  should  hear  us  talking  together  they  would  take 
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it  for  granted  that  we  had  been  acauainted  for  years ;  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  I  can  hardly  help  tninking  so  myself." 

'^  Does  it  really  seem  so  to  you  ?  I  was  thinking  of  the 
same  thing ;  it  seems  exactly  as  if  I  had  known  you  ever 
since  we  were  children." 

"  And  that  is  not  a  very  long  time,  either,"  said  Mary. 

"  Not  lonff  ?  well,  perhaps  you  are  right  But  tell  me, 
how  long  sh«Jl  you  remain  in  New  York  ? " 

"  Not  long ;  probably  not  more  than  a  week." 

*^  Not  more  than  a  week !  then  we  must  make  haste ; 
but  Fm  afraid  I  shall  see  very  little  of  you ;  your  time  will 
be  so  much  more  pleasantly  occupied." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  so  much  occupied  as  to  neglect 
my  friends,"  replied  Mary,  simply. 

"  You  consider  me  one  of  your  friends,  then,  do  you  ? " 

**  I  hardly  know  yet  what  to  call  you,"  said  Mary,  "  but 
if  we  are  not  friends  now,  I  hope  we  may  be,  before 
long." 

"  I've  no  doubt  we  should  if  we  had  time  enough,  but 
one  week  is  so  short !  it's  hardly  better  than  an  omnibus.  I 
wish  I  knew  whether  I  could  trust  you  or  not." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ? " 

"Why  whether  you  are  really  as  sincere  and  open- 
hearted  as  you  seem ;  whether  you  mean  just  what  you  say 
and  look." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  any  thing  but  what  I  feel,"  replied 
Mary  ;  "  why  should  you  doubt  me  f " 

"  Because  in  the  world  one  learns  to  doubt  every  thing 
and  everybody,  and  most  of  all  a  beautiful  [woman ;  but 
while  we've  been  talking,  I  have  been  studying  your  charac- 
ter, and  I  think  I  can  give  a  pretty  good  guess  at  it  already. 
Shall  I  tell  you  what  conclusion  I  h&ve  arrived  at  ? " 

"  Oh  yea,  indeed  1  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,  that  is, 
if  you'll  promise  to  say  nothing  bad  of  me.  I  don't  think 
I  could  bear  that,  and  I  begin  to  be  afraid  of  you  already." 

"Well  then,  in  the  first  place,  you  are  very  fond  of 
dress,  not  inordinately  or  foolishly,  like  most  of  your  sex, 
but  you  have  a  very  nice  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and 
becoming,  and  this  leads  you  to  dress  always  with  taste  and 
propriety.  You  would  do  the  same  on  a  desert  island ;  but 
at  the  same  time  you  think  a  great  deal  of  others,  and  you 
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^ike  to  have  Miss  Such-a-one  say,  *How  well  you  look  to 
day/  and  Mias  So-and-so  exclaim,  *  Oh,  what  a  channing 
bonnet !  my  dear  Mary '  (excuse  me,  but  I  am  not  speaking 
in  my  own  person,  you  know),  *  where  did  you  get  it  ?  "* 

Mary  laughed  assent,  and,  thus  encouraged,  Mr.  Mason 
went  on.  *^  But  what  is  very  remarkable,  and  i^ows  where 
you  differ  from  all  other  women,  you  are  just  as  much,  or 
at  any  rate  almost  as  much  pleased  at  seeing  your  friend 
Susy  looking  well  as  at  looking  well  yourself." 

**Susyl"  cried  Mary. 

**  Well,  Kate  then,  or  Lucy,  if  you  like  that  better." 

"  Oh  no  I  it  is  Susy ;  only  I  wondered  how  you  knew ; 
but  what  next  f " 

"  Well,  in  the  second  place,  you  are  very  fond  of  flowers, 
thongh  this  follows  of  course  from  your  love  of  beauty,  not 
fond  of  seeing  them  merely,  but  of  tending  and  training 
them.  I  shouldn't  wonder  in  the  least,  now  that  Aunt 
Rebecca  is  dead,  if  you  had  a  honeysuckle  clambering  over 
your  chamber  window,  and  some  roses  and  geraniums  in 
pota  for  winter." 

"  Aimt  Rebecca !  but  how  did  you  know  any  thing  about 
her!"  '  . 

**  I'll  tell  you  some  time  or  other ;  but  first  let  me  give 
you  another  proof  of  my  power.  Action  is  your  element, 
not  reflection ;  like  MacDeth's  witch — excuse  the  compari- 
son— *  1*11  do,  1*11  do,  and  Fll  do,'  should  be  your  motto,  for 
there  is  nothing  requiring  a  quick  eye  and  cunning  hand 
that  you  could  not  do  to  perfection.  If  you  had  any  desire 
to  be  called  accomplished,  which  you  have  not,  for  you  have 
never  yet  learned  to  know  the  deliciousness  of  flattery,  it 
would  cost  you  very  little  effort ;  but  really  I  don't  believe 
you'll  ever  try,  unless  it  is  to  please  some  one  you  love. 
You  are  remarkably  affectionate,  not  to  pet,  but  to  be  petted ; 
you  love  or  did  when  a  child,  to  sit  in  somebody's  lap  and 
lean  your  head  against  some  warm  and  loving  heart.  If  it 
were  a  man's,  and  a  strong  man's,  all  the  better.  Am  I  not 
right?" 

"  I  really  hardly  know ;  but  I  always  thought  I  took 
more  delight  in  loving  than  in  being  loved." 

"  Yes,  but  your  love  looks  up ;  you  would  rather  love 
one  above  you  than  one  below.    If  you  are  ever  married, 
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your  husband  will  probably  be  inferior  to  you  in  a  great 
many  respects ;  but  if  you  love  him,  he  will  be  to  you  as 
God,  you  will  sink  yourself  entirely  in  him.  You  would 
never  allow  his  inferiority,  even  to  yourself ;  and  you  would 
do  all  you  could  to  conceal  it  from  him,  and  especially  from 
others.  You  are  fond  of  reading,  but  you  like  society  bet- 
ter, and  your  own  fire-side  better  still.  If  you  had  a  hus- 
band, whom  you  loved,  you  would  stay  at  home  to  please 
him  five  evenings  in  the  week ;  I  don't  know  about  the 
sixth. 

**  So  far  your  character  is  perfectly  simple,  clear,  and  in- 
telligible. We  can  lay  it  out  with  as  much  precision  as  a 
map.  But  I  can  see  by  the  motion  of  your  head,  and  the 
dancing  of  your  eye,  that  when  you  choose  you  can  be  as 
capricious  and  wayward  as  anybody ;  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  push  you  beyond  a  certain  limit ;  for  you  can  say  and 
do  things  that  would  take  those  who  knew  you  best  entire- 
ly by  surprise.  I've  no  doubt  I  should  like  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  this,  though  I  dare  say  the  good  people  of  Totem- 
well  are  mightily  shocked  at  what  they  consider  terrible 
breaches  of  propriety.  Tell  me  honestly,  haven't  you  some 
kind  friend  or  other  who  is  fond  of  saying  *  Now,  my  dear 
Mary!  how  can  you  allow  yourself  to  say  such  things?  I 
know  you  to  well  to  think  any  thing  of  it  myself,  but  Fm 
afraid  it  would  seem  very  strange  to  others.' " 

"  Well ! "  cried  Mary,  "  I  really  shall  begin  to  think  you 
are  a  conjurer,  before  long ;  you  could  hardly  have  hit  it 
more  exactly  if  you  had  heard  every  word ;  but  really  I 
never  could  tell  exactly  what  they  meant,  for  I  always 
thought  I  was  a  model  of  propriety ;  but  how  could  you 
possibly  learn  so  much  about  me  f " 

"  Oh,  I  saw  you,  you  know,  yesterday,  and  was  rude 
enough  to  stare  at  you  without  mercy ;  and,  besides,  I  pride 
myself  on  my  penetration  ;  but  remember,  I  don't  allow  you 
to  be  a  judge,  whether  I  know  much  of  you  or  little.  For 
this  is  the  last  thing  I  was  coming  to ;  you  are  deplorably 
i^orant  of  your  own  character,  your  life  thus  far  has  been 
httle  diflferent  from  that  of  a  flower,  all  sensation,  percep- 
tion, enjojnment ;  or  an  eye,  that  sees  all  things,  but  sees  not 
itself.  You  have  never,  probably,  spent  an  hour  in  meditat- 
ing on  the  nature  of  your  own  soul,  on  the  mysteries  of  its 
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creation,  its  present  and  future  being.  You  have  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  asking  yourself  why  you  do  this  or  that,  or 
of  inquiring  into  your  thoughts  and  feelings.  You  have 
been  content  to  hve  without  knowing  why  nor  how ;  the 
wonders  that  affect  you  are  such  as  strike  the  eye,  the  won- 
ders of  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  of  mountains  and  seas 
and  forests,  and  even  of  these  you  have  only  an  imperfect 
sense,  while  you  are  blind  as  night  to  the  far  greater  won- 
ders of  your  spiritual  being." 

"  I  know  it,  but  why  should  you  reproach  me  I" 

"  I  reproach  you  1  I  assure  you  I  had  no  idea  of  such 
a  thing ;  excuse  me  if  my  own  remorseful  reflections  gave 
any  thmg  of  bitterness  to  my  language.  I  was  attempting 
to  give  you  a  simple  analysis  of  what  I  believed  to  be  your 
character,  without  intending  either  praise  or  blame  ;  least  of 
all  should  I  presume  to  find  fault  with  a  combination  of 
qualities,  of  all  others,  as  I  believe,  best  fitted  to  be  good 
and  to  do  good,  to  be  happy  and  to  make  happy,  and  which 
I  wish  were  my  own  more  than  all  things  else  beside.  But 
come,  I  have  told  you  your  character  as  well  as  I  knew  how  ; 
now  tell  me  mine." 

'^  Oh  no,  that  I  should  never  dare  to  do ;  and  besides,  I 
shouldn't  really  know  how  to  begin." 

"  Why,  you  said  a  minute  ago  that  you  felt  as  if  you  had 
known  me  for  years." 

"  Well,  I  do  now,  even  more  than  I  did  then,  but  yet 
I  can't  mention  a  single  quality  that  I  feel  at  all  sure  tnat 
you  possess." 

"  But  you  must  have  some  opinion  of  me,  and  if  you 
don't  say  what  it  is,  I  shall  have  to  think  it  is  a  bad  one." 

"  Well,  I  certainly  don't  think  you  are  like  anybody  I 
ever  knew  before." 

"  Ah  I  well,  and  in  what  respect  do  you  think  I  am  dif- 
ferent?" 

"  I  don't  know  in  what  respects." 

"  For  better  is  it,  or  worse  ?  " 

Mary's  only  reply  to  this  was  a  smile,  which  Dr.  Ed- 
gerly,  who  came  in  at  that  moment,  declared  was  good 
enough  to  eat ;  and  just  then,  the  bell  ringing  for  the  second 
time,  they  all  went  to  breakfast 
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After  breakfast  our  travelers  returned  to  the  parlor,  to 
consult  as  to  the  best  place  of  attending  church. 

"Which  denomination  do  you  prefer?"  inquired  Mr. 
Mason,  "we  have  them  of  every  sort." 

"  Oh,  the  Orthodox  of  course,"  replied  Aunt  Bethany, 
"  I  hope  you  didn't  suppose  we'd  go  anywhere  else." 

"  1  didn't  know  how  you'd  feel ;  when  people  are  away 
from  home,  they  generally  think  they  can  do  as  they  please. 
But  there  are  three  or  four  Presbyterian  churches  not  far 
from  here,  which  you  can  find  witnout  difficulty." 

"  We  don't  want  to  go  to  your  Presbyterian  church ;  if 
I  can't  go  to  the  Congregational  meetin'  house,  I  don't  want 
to  go  at  all." 

"  Well  then  !  there's  Dr.  Cheever's,  he's  Congregational; 
you  can  go  and  hear  him.  I  believe  he's  considered  one  of 
the  great  guns  of  orthodoxy." 

"  Yes,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is,  is  he  downright  earn- 
est, what  good  old  Deacon  Smiles,  meant  I  suppose  by  unc- 
tion?" 

"  Oh,  yes  I  plenty  of  it,  and  function,  and  gumption  be- 
sides." 

"  Oh,  well,  that's  what  I  like ;  so,  Mary,  we  may  as  well 
go  and  hear  him,  seems  to  me." 

"  Why  don't  you  go  and  hear  Crabtree  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fos- 
ter. 

"  Why  !  "  said  Aunt  Bethany,  "  is  he  a  good  preacher  ?" 

"  Oh,  capital !  first-rate !  he'll  keep  you  laughing  half 
the  time  !  it  s  as  good  as  a  play !  The  last  time  I  was  over 
there,  the  whole  congregation  laughed  seven  times ;  he  stop- 
ped on  purpose  to  let  'em  ;  he's  mighty  good-natured  1" 

"I  shouldn't  think  such  preaching  would  do  much 
good." 

"  Good !  it's  first-rate  fun  I  not  a  bit  like  a  church  !  I 
never  go  anywhere  else." 

"Do  good !"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  " of  course  it  does;  it 
helps  one  digest  his  dinner ;  you  don't  know  what  a  benefi- 
cial efiect  laughing  has  upon  the  diaphragm  and  Hhe  diges- 
tive functions ;  its  the  best  exercise  in  the  world." 

"  But  I  don't  go  to  meetin'  to  get  exercise,  nor  to  digest 
my  dinner  I  I  go  to  get  good,  to  be  done  good  to." 

"  I  know ;  and  what  better  good  can  you  do  to  a  poor 
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dyspeptic  than  to  help  him  digest  his  dinner !  What  surer 
way  is  there  to  fill  the  heart  with  pleasant  and  kindly 
thoughts?  and  how  do  you  imagine  he's  ever  to  get  to 
heaven  without  f  Oh !  there's  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
evil  than  this  same  indigestion!  But  seriously,  this  Mr. 
Crabtree  is  a  man  of  the  most  splendid  talents ;  I  remem- 
ber reading  a  book  of  his  several  years  ago,  every  sentence 
of  which  was  like  a  sword-blade  of  Damascus.  I  should 
like  well  to  hear  him  preach,  but  Fm  afraid  it's  altogether 
too  far," 

"  Well  then,  you'd  as  lief  go  with  us,  hadn't  you  ?" 

'^  Certainly,  for  I  confess  I  have  also  a  slight  curiosity  to 
hear  Dr.  Cheever  myself." 

"  Fm  afraid  it  will  do  you  very  little  good,  if  that's  all 
you  go  for  ;  ain't  this  glass  complete?  I  can  see  myself  in 
it  from  head  to  foot  I  declare  I  have  a  great  mind  to  buy 
one  to  carry  home  ;  'twould  look  first-rate,  hung  up  in  our 
•  best  room ;  but  there,  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  o'  myself!  talk- 
ing about  such  things  Sunday.  Come  Mary,  it's  time  for 
you  and  me  to  be  a  dressing." 

At  the  usual  hour.  Dr.  Edgerly,  accompanied  by  Mary 
and  Aunt  Bethany,  set  oflf  for  church ;  but  Peter  preferred 
to  remain  at  home,  alleging  in  excuse,  that  it  was  too  hot 
to  walk  so  far.  He  recovered  his  strength,  however,  in  a 
marvelous  manner,  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  accept- 
ed without  a  moment's  hesitation,  an  invitation  on  the  part 
of  Mrs.  Harris  to  take  a  seat  in  her  pew.  But  I  am  afraid 
that  neither  he  nor  Nancy  derived  much  benefit  from  the 
services,  as  his  thoughts  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by 
the  novelty  of  his  situation,  and  Nancy  was  all  the  time  won- 
dering whether  Mr.  Dickey  had  seen  her,  and  if  so,  what  he 
thought  about  it. 

"  I  believe  I  saw  you  at  our  church  this  morning !"  said 
Mr.  Binks,  swelling  up  to  Dr.  Edgerly,  as  the  whole  family 
were  collected  in  the  parlor,  waiting  for  dinner ;  "  how  were 
you  pleased  with  the  discourse  ?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  very  sensible  discourse,"  replied  the 
doctor,  "  though  not  exactly  what  I  had  expected." 

**  Well  now !"  said  Aunt  Bethany,  "  I  thought  'twas  a 
real  good  sermon  and  no  mistake  ;  but  what  a  fine,  hand- 
some man  Dr.  Cheever  is,  and  so  young  too !   I  hope  he's 
16* 
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married,  Tin  sure  ;  he's  almost  too  handsome  to  be  a  min- 
ister !" 

"  Oh,  that  was  not  Dr.  Cheever,  my  dear  madam !"  said 
Mr.  Binks,  "  Dr.  Cheever  is  not  in  town  at  present.  This 
gentleman  was  a  stranger ;  I  heard  his  name,  but  I  have 
forgotten  it" 

"  Well  now  if  that  ain't  curious  I  I  thought  as  how  that 
couldn't  be  Dr.  Cheever,  for  he  didn't  seem  a  bit  like  what 
I'd  expected,  and  the  sermon  was  no  great  things  either.  I 
declare  I'm  disappointed !  the  man  ought  to  have  told  us  he 
wasn't  Dr.  Cheever,  and  then  we  shouldn't  expected  so  much 
of  him.  I  always  like  to  know  who  Fm  listening  to — don't 
you  ?  and  I  dare  say  nobody  but  me  found  out  how  'twas." 

"  How  very  Aunt  Rebsccaish  Aunt  Bethany  is  grow- 
ing !"  whispered  Dr.  Edgerly  to  Mary. 

"  How  do  you  mean  f " 

"  Oh,  you  never  can  catch  her  in  a  blunder ;  she's  get- 
ting to  be  painfully  shrewd  and  sagacious.  Fm  afraid  jshe 
can't  live  long  at  tnis  rate." 

*^  Ain't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,  to  talk  so  ?  she'll  live 
longer  than  either  of  us,  I  dare  say.  But  I  noticed  this 
morning  that  your  gloves  were  in  a  sad  state ;  why  didn't  you 
bring  them  to  me,  and  let  me  mend  them  ?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,  unless  it  is  that  I  don't  like  to  ask 
a  favor." 

"  Not  like  to  ask  a  favor !  then  Fm  afraid  you  don't  like 
to  bestow  them  either  ;  I  shall  never  dare  to  ask  you  to  do 
any  thing  for  me  after  this,  if  you  are  going  to  be  so  proud 
as  that  For  I  suppose  you  know  it's  nothing  in  the  world 
but  pride." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  as  you  say,  but  do  you 
know  you're  growing  horribly  logical  and  metaphysical,  and 
all  that,  lately  f  Fm  sadly  afraid  you're  entirely  spoilt,  for 
when  a  woman  gets  to  talking  metaphysics  or  weanng  spec- 
tacles, you  may  as  well  give  her  up.  The  next  thing  you 
know  of,  she'll  be  attending  a  womans'  rights  convention,  and 
having  herself  stuck  in  the  pillory  of  the  newspapers,  along 
of  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown,  and  the  rest  of  that  gender." 

"  Well,  sir!"  cried  a  tall  gentleman,  who  was  standing 
near  enough  to  Dr.  Edgerly  to  catch  this  last  sentence,  and 
who  was  supposed  to  write  for  the  Tribune,  "  and  what's 
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the  hann  of  that  I  Because  a  few  noble  hearted,  generous, 
and  magnanimous  women  have  set  out  to  redress  the 
wrongs  done  to  their  sex,  and  have  volunteered  to  sacrifice 
themselves  as  martyrs  in  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  and 
justice,  is  that  an^  reason  they  should  be  overwhelmed,  as 
they  have  been,  with  such  a  storm  of  ridicule  and  contempt." 
"  Overwhelmed,  are  they  ?  Fm  glad  to  hear  it,  I  hate 
martyrs !  I  never  could  abide  'em ;  ^ey've  no  place  in  this 
nineteenth  century.  I  knew  a  martyr  once,  and  a  terribly 
tiresome  fellow  he  was  too,  as  ever  I  came  across ;  though 
he  himself  enjoyed  it  mightily,  and  grew  fat  on  his  martyr- 
dom, as  if  it  had  been  a  dukedom  or  bishopric.  The  fact 
is,  'tisn't  everybody  that  can  be  a  martyr  now-a-days ;  it 
used  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  when  all  you  had  to  do 
was  to  be  swallowed  at  a  mouthful  by  some  hungry  lion.  But 
martyrs  now  are  apt  to  be  mighty  cunning,  shrewd  sort  of 
fellows,  that  would  be  a  great  dead  more  likely  to  eat  the 
lion  than  to  be  eaten." 

At  this  everybody  laughed,  and  Mr.  Binks  clapped  the 
unfortunate  champion  on  the  back,  exclaiming :  *'  Ah,  it's 
no  use  arguing  that  question  here,  you  see,  we  know  too 
much,  my  boy,  altogether ;  don't  we,  Mrs.  Binks  ?  even  the 
ladies  are  against  you." 

The  other  muttered  some  unintelligible  words  about  be- 
ing recreant  to  their  high  vocation,  but  made  no  further  at- 
tempt to  continue  the  controversy ;  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  loss  to  the  world,  as  otherwise  this  much-vexed  ques- 
tion might  have  been  laid  once  for  all. 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Nancy,  "since  you  were  disappointed 
in  not  hearing  Dr.  Cheever,  it's  a  great  pity  you  hadn't^one 
with  us !  You  would  have  heai^  what  they  call  a  most 
affecting  and  instructive  discourse." 

"  What  was  the  text?"  said  Aunt  Bethany,  "  can't  you 
give  us  some  idea  of  what  'twas  about  f " 

"  I  don't  remember  the  text,  but  the  sermon  began  a  good 
deal  like  our  old  stories  :  *  Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a 
saucy,  ragged,  barefooted,  freckledfaced,  dirty  little  urchin 
running  about  the  streets  of  New  York.  He  never  had  any 
father  or  mother,  or  if  he  had,  they  died  long  before  he  was 
bom  ;  he  never  read  a  word  in  the  Bible,  'cause  he  hadn't 
any  spectacles  ;  he  never  went  to  church,  'cause  he  hadn't 
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any  clothes.  He  used  to  lie  and  swear  and  steal,  and  throw 
stones,  and  do  all  sorts  of  wicked  things,  till  he  became  the 
wickedest,  raggedest,  barefootedest,  frecklefacedest,  dirtiest 
little  blackguard  that  ever  ran  after  an  engine.  Then,  all  at 
once,  some  kind  soul  furnished  him  with  shoes  and  stock- 
ings, a  finetooth  comb,  a  handkerchief,  and  a  hymn  book ; 
and  now, '  says  the  minister,  looking  like  a  fish,  as  Mr.  Binks 
says,  all  round  the  congregation,  Mt  is  that  same  saucy, 
ragged,  barefooted,  frecklefjE^ced,  dirty  little  urchin  who  is 
alwut  to  address  you.'  *' 

"  Did  he  really  ?"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

Nobody,  as  far  as  I  could  find  out,  went  to  church  in  the 
afternoon,  owing  to  the  exceeding  Sunday  sultriness  of  the 
weather ;  nor  did  they  do  much  of  any  thing,  except  lie  on 
beds  and  sofas,  and&n  themselves  with  fans  and  newspapers, 
and  wish  it  was  night,  and  eat  innumerable  imaginary  ice 
creams,  and  say  from  time  to  time,  ^  Gracious !  how  hot  it 
is  I  Seems  to  me  I  never  knew  it  to  be  so  hot !  I  wonder  if 
it  will  be  as  hot  to-morrow,"  and  similar  entertaining  and 
original  observations. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Dickey  and  Mr.  Provender,  a  lawyer's 
clerk,  slipt  out  very  slily,  and  presently  returned  with  a 
generous  pail  full  of  icecream;  Miss  ^ancy  laughed  and 
clapped  her  hands,  and  ran  for  plates  and  spoons ;  and  every- 
body looked  as  happy  and  benevolent  as  he  could,  except 
one  or  two,  who  tried  to  appear  careless  and  unconcerned, 
as  if  they  didn't  see  the  pail  at  all,  or  couldn't  by  any  possi- 
bility imagine  what  it  contained. 

•*  Oh,  Mr. Provender!"  cried  Nancy,  "how  could  you  be  so 
wicked  as  to  buy  ice  cream  Sunday  ?  They  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  sell  it  to  you,  I'm  sure." 

"  Stop  !  I'll  carry  it  back,  if  you  only  say  so  ;  that  is  if 
you  thint  it's  wicked  to  eat  it" 

"  Oh  no,  but  suppose  we  leave  it  to  Dr.  Edgerly  ?" 

"Well,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I  think  it  was  very  wrong 
certainly,  but  it  is  no  concern  of  ours.  I  thank  Heaven 
that  I,  at  least,  am  good  enough  to  have  no  scruples  about 
taking  advantage  of  others'  wickedness.  A  sad  world  it 
would  be  if  everybody  were  as  good  as  I  am.  No  Sunday 
mail,  no  theater,  no  wars,  no  any  thing." 
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"It's  terrible  cold,  isn't  it  ?  "  said  Peter  to  Nancy,  as  he 
sat  in  a  corner,  cornerwise  to  that  yonng  lady. 

"  Yes,  very ;  but  that's  the  beauty  of  it ;  but  which  do 
you  like  best,  lemon  or  vanilla  ?  '* 

**  Oh  I  ah  1  I  think  on  the  whole  I  like  lemon  best." 

"Do  you  really?  how  strange!  now  I  like  vanilla  a 
good  deal  the  best,  though  strawberry,  I  think,  is  better 
than  either." 

"  You're  a  married  man  I  presume,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Binks 
to  Dr.  Edgerly,  holding  his  spoon  aloft  to  wait  for  an  an- 
swer. 

"  Yes,  sir !    I  have  that  happiness." 

"Any  children?" 

"  Two,  a  girl  and  a  boy." 

"  Ah  1  well  now,  I  have  six." 

"  Yes  I  I  see,"  said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  If  it  isn't  too  much  trouble,  sir !  Fd  like  to  have  you 
look  at  those  children,  and  say  what  you  think  of  them. 
Here,  Demy !  his  name,  sir,  is  Demosthenes,  but  we  call 
him  Demy  for  short ;  I  gave  him  that  name  because  it's 
historical,  and  may  serve  to  awaken  his  curiosity  about  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  the  others  are  named  on  the  same  princi- 
ple, only  for  different  nations ;  ask  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  come  this  way ;  the  youngest,  an  infant,  has  retired. 
Now,  sir,  I'd  like  you  to  say  whether  you  often  find  a  heal- 
thier looking  set  of  children  anywhere,  even  in  the  salubri- 
ous air  and  on  the  breezy  hilltops  of  the  country.  And 
their  minds,  I  will  venture  to  say,  are  in  as  sound  and  heal- 
thy a  state  as  their  bodies,  owing  entirely  to  system,  and  a 
system,  so  far  as  I  know,  entirely  original  with  myself.  In 
the  first  place  I've  always  taught  them,  early  to  bed — " 

"  And  early  to  rise,''  cried  Demy  and  Victoria,  "  makes 
a  man  healthy  and  wealthy  and  wise."  "  You  see  that's 
one  way  I  inculcate  wisdom.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  the  morn- 
ings are  short  and  dark  in  winter  Q)ecause  the  sun  is  then 
so  far  south  of  the  equator),  and  as  1  prefer  that  they  should 
be  in  the  habit  of  dressing  without  a  light,  I  have  got  them 
into  the  way  of  placing  all  their  clothes  in  such  perfect  or- 
der (order  is  heaven's  first  law),  when  they  go  to  bed,  that 
they  can  put  them  on  as  easily  as  if  it  were  broad  daylight. 
I  consider  this  the  more  important  because,  as  you  are 
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aware,  fires  are  very  frequent  in  this  large  city,  and  in  case 
of  a  sudden  alarm,  the  ability  (that  means  power)  of  dress- 
ing in  the  dark  would  be  of  great  ad?antage.  I  am,  per- 
haps, more  sensitive  to  this  form  of  danger  than  there  i& 
any  need,  but  you  know  when  a  man  has  a  helpless  wife 
and  children  to  look  after,  it's  apt  to  make  him  something 
of  a  coward.  At  any  rate,  there  is  no  harm  in  being  ready, 
and  so  every  once  in  a  while  we  have  what  I  call  a  bon- 
fire ;  that  is,  I  wake  all  the  children  and  tell  them  to  hurry 
on  their  clothes  as  quick  as  possible.  Mrs.  Binks  and  I  do 
the  same  ;  and  then,  if  we  feel  like  it,  I  tie  the  sheets  toge- 
ther, fasten  one  end  to  the  bedpost  and  throw  the  other  out 
of  the  window.  It  is  very  exciting ;  and  the  last  time  we 
tried  it  we  were  all  dressed,  and  had  the  sheets  ready  in  just 
six  minutes  and  a  half." 

"  Did  you  ever  go  any  farther  ?" 

^^  I  did  set  out  once,  but  Vd  hardly  got  out  the  window 
when  a  foolish  watchman  began  to  holla,  thieves,  with  all 
his  might,  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  get  back  again.  That 
didn't  satisfy  the  fellow,  however,  though  he  might  have 
known  a  man  couldn't  be  climbing  that  way  into  any  win- 
dow but  his  own,  and  he  must  needs  thunder  away  at  the 
door  till  he  had  waked  everybody  up,  and  then  he  insisted 
upon  it  there  were  burglars  in  the  house ;  and  at  last  I  had 
to  go  down  and  give  him  a  couple  of  dollars  before  he'd  be 
quiet  That  was  more  than  two  years  ago,  and  there  has 
never  been  a  fire  yet.  However,  as  I  said,  it's  as  well  to  be 
prepared." 

"  Well,  after  the  children  are  all  up  and  drest,  which 
generally  happens  in  winter  before  the  sun  is  above  the  hor- 
izon,— children !  why  don't  you  listen  ?  before,  I  say,  the 
sun  is  above  the  Aorizon,"  (horizon,  screamed  all  the  chil- 
dren in  full  chorus),  "  oh  1  yes,  honzon,  after  that  comes  the 
washing.  You  would  probably  suppose  that  there  is  only 
one  way  to  do  such  a  simple  thing  as  that,  but  if  you  will 
only  consider  a  moment,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  simple  as  it  seems.  Thus,  I  satisfied  myself  by 
repeated  experiment,  that  the  moment  we  plunge  the  head 
under  water,  a  natural  impulse  impels  us  to  close  our  eyes, 
whereby  those  delicate  and  beautiful  instruments  do  not 
receive  that  benefit  which  they  would  from  immediate  con- 
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tact  with  the  refreshing  fluid.  On  experimenting  still  far- 
ther, I  soon  found  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  eflfecting 
my  purpose,  that  is  of  washing  the  eye  internidly  ;  and  this 
was  hy  keeping  it  wide  open  and  looking  round  under  wa- 
ter, just  like  a  fish." 

"  How  ? "  said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  Like  a  fish — here,  children,  come  nearer,  so  that  this 
gentleman  can  see ;  now  I  "  and  thereupon  Mr.  Binks,  Mas- 
ter Demosthenes  Binks,  Miss  Victoria  Binks,  Alexander, 
Lamartine,  and  Michael  An^elo  Binks,  all  began  at  one 
and  the  same  moment  to  roll  their  eyes  in  such  perfect 
time  and  harmony  as  was  never  equaled  by  any  other  or- 
chestra. 

"That  will  dol"  cried  Dr.  Edgeriy,  **that  will  do!  I 
see,  their  eyes  must  be  very  strong  indeed ;  but  what  is  the 
particular  species  of  fish  that  has  furnished  you  with  this 
lesson,  and  how  did  you  go  to  work  to  ascertain  that  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  practicing  this  exercise  ?" 

"  Oh  !  'tisn't  any  fish  in  particular,  all  fish  do  it  more 
or  less,  I  suppose ;  they  couldn't  see,  you  know,  unless  they 
kept  their  eyes  open,  and  moved  them  round  a  little.'' 

"  Very  true ;  but  I  should  suppose  no  fish  ever  looked 
round  quite  so  vigorously,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  the  whale 
that  swallowed  Jonah.  But,  pray  go  on,  I  assure  you  I 
don't  know  when  I've  heard  any  thing  in  which  I've  been 
so  much  interested." 

"Well,  sir,  as  perhaps  you  have  discovered  already,  I  am 
a  man  of  leisure,  having  retired  from  business  nearly  four 
years  ago ;  and,  having  nothing  else  to  occupy  me,  I  am 
able  to  give  my  whole  time  to  the  education  of  my  chil- 
dren. But,  pray.  Dr.  Edgerly,  as  you  are  a  medical  man, 
what  is  your  opinion  of  sugar-coated  pills  ?" 

"Sugar-coated  pills?  well,  if  they  are  properly  com- 
pounded, I  consider  them  a  very  convenient  form  of  medi- 
cine, especially  for  children,  and  persons  of  squeamish  sto- 
machs. The  saccarine  matter  may  be  regarded  purely  as  a 
vehicle  which,  being  in  itself  perfectly  harmless  and  inno- 
cuous, cannot — " 

"  Precisely,  sir,  that  is  my  own  opinion  ;  the  child  takes 
medicine  without  knowing  it.  Now,  this  is  just  my  system 
in  education  ;  in  fact,"  and  here  Mr.  Binks  laughed  a  very 
short,  dry  laugh,  "  we  might  call  it  the  sugar-coated-pill 
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system.  Ejiowledge  is  a  medicine,  and,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience,  I  may  say  a  very  bitter  and  disagreeable  medicine. 
I  remember  very  well  what  a  scene  had  to  be  gone  through 
with  every  time  I  had  to  learn  a  lesson ;  it  was  like  taking 
a  dose  of  salts  or  castor-K)il.  I  resolved  then,  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy,  that  if  I  ever  had  anjr  children  of  my  own,  I 
would  find  some  way  to  make  thmgs  easier  than  they  were 
to  me." 

"^  And  how  have  you  succeeded?  I  am  really  anxious 
to  learn ;  for  the  world,  you  know,  has  been  trying  these 
thousand  years  to  find  a  royal  road  to  knowledge.  They've 
managed  to  smooth  the  old  way  a  little,  but  still  it's  a 
rough,  difficult  path,  especially  at  first  setting  ouf 

"I  know  it  is,  you're  perfectly  right,  sir ;  but  my  system 
leaves  the  old  road  entirely  on  one  side.  The  fact  is,  my 
children  don't  know  that  there  is  any  road  at  all ;  they  get 
there  without  knowing  it  lam  very  careful  to  conceal 
from  them  what  they  are  doing,  never  give  them  any  les- 
sons, nor  books  except  to  read  out  o^  never  use  the  word 
study,  it's  all  play  and  amusement;  and  you  can't  think  how 
surprised  they  are  when  they  find  out  how  much  they  have 
learned.  Indeed,  you  would  be  astonished  yourself  to  see 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  acquirements ;  and  if  you 
should  happen  to  have  a  spare  half-hour  any  day  this  week, 
I  should  be  happy  to  show  you  more  of  the  practical  oper- 
ation of  my  system,  and  listen  to  any  suggestion  you  might 
wish  to  offer.    But  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 

"  It  is  certainly  very  ingenious,"  said  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  Fm  glad  you  think  so,  sir,  for  there  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mr.  Francis  Fogie,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  and  belong- 
ing to  a  very  numerous  and  respectable  family,  who  is  of  a 
very  different  opinion.  In  fact,  he  is  opposed,  so  I  tell  him,  to 
all  progress  and  improvement ;  while  I  consider  myself  emin- 
ently a  man  of  the  age.  He,  you  know,  is  one  of  the  con- 
servatives, while  I  am  a  reformer  and  a  liberal." 

"  Except  in  woman's  rights  ?" 

"  Yes !  except  woman's  rights ;  I  can't  go  that  I  really 
can't  see  what  women  have  to  do  with  such  matters ;  but  this 
Mr.  Fogie,  I  should  like  to  have  you  meet  him  before  you 
leave  the  city,  for  he  is  really  quite  an  intelligent  old  gentle- 
man, and  I  think  you'd  like  him.  He's  a  little  set,  that's  all." 
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Mr.  Mason  to  Mr,  Masters,  "  Some  of  your  scholars, 
then,  are  very  far  advanced  ?" 

Mr,  M,  "  Yes ;  I  have  one  class  of  young  ladies  whom  I 
have  been  inducting  into  the  new  philosophy,  and  we  have 
found  the  subject  very  interesting.  We  have  about  finished 
Kant  this  term,  and  intend  to  take  up  Cousin  next" 

Aunt  B,  '*  What  did  you  say  tnat  gentleman^s  name 
was,  who  is  talking  with  Mr.  Mason  ?  " 

Mr,  D,  "That?  that's  Mr.  Masters;  isn't  he  a 
beauty ! " 

Aunt  B,  '*  I  dare  say  he  would  be  if  he  didn't  look  as 
if  he  smelt  something  bad  all  the  time." 

Mrs,  Binks,  "  Well,  I  declare  1  that  is  the  way  he  looks 
exactly !  but  who  is  this  Mr.  Mason  ;  do  any  of  you  know 
any  thing  about  him  ?" 

Mr,  2>.  "  Fm  sure  I  don't ;  I  never  saw  him  before  he 
ncame  here.  He's  a  confoundedly  good-looking  fellow 
though." 

Miss  LauraM  atilda  June.  "  Good-looking  I  well,  some 
may  think  so ;  but  he's  dreadfully  uninteresting ;  he  hasn't 
hardly  spoken  a  word  to  anybody  since  he  came  into  the 
house.  I  wonder  what  he  tninks  men  were  madefor  ex- 
cept to  " — 

Mr,  D,  "  To  entertain  the  ladies.  Fll  go  and  tell  him 
what  you  say,  shall  1 1" 

Miss  J,  "  You  may,  if  you  care  enough  about  him,  for 
I'm  sure  I  don't ;  but  Mrs.  Harris,  you  haven't  told  us  what 
he  is." 

Mrs,  H.  "  I  know  no  more  than  the  rest  of  you ;  all  I 
can  tell  you  is;  that  he  is  a  quiet,  civil  young  man,  and  pays 
in  advance,  and  makes  no  trouble  to  anyone ;  but  there's 
Mr.  Provender,  perhaps  he  can  tell  you." 

Miss  J,  **  Oh  yes !  Mr.  Provender  knows  every  thing, 
and  everybody;  do  Mr.  Dickey,  call  him  over  here,  and 
then  we'll  ask  him." 

Mr,  D.  "  Hadn't  I  better  ask  Mr.  Mason  himself?  he'll 
probably  know  best,  and  he'd  be  so  glad  to  find  out  that 
you'd  been  talking  about  him!" 

Miss  J,  "  Do  have  done  with  your  nonsense,  and — 
here  Mr.  P.,  Mr.  P.,  do  tell  us  if  you  can,  who  this  Mr.  Mason 
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is ;  weVe  all  dying  with  curiosity  to  know ;  that  is,  the  rest  of 
them  are,  for  I  can  see,  fast  enough,  that  he^s  just  nobody." 

Mr.  P.  "Who  is  he?  what's  his  business,  do  you  mean, 
and  all  that?" 

Miss  J.    "  Yes,  that's  it,  what's  his  business  ? " 

Mr.  P.  "Well  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  happy  to  in- 
form you,  that  the  young  gentleman  is  a  sculptor." 

All.    "A  sculptor." 

Mr.  P.    "  Yes,  a  sculptor." 

Miss  J.  "  What!  a  real  live  sculptor  ?  how  delightful ! 
well,  I  thought  I  discovered  something  very  classic  about 
his  head  and  neck.  Certainly  his  mouui  and  nose  are  very 
finely  chiseled." 

Mr.  D.  "  Yes,  very  chiseled  indeed,  but  you  don't  sup- 
pose he  did  it  himself? " 

Miss  J.    "  Nonsense,  how  absurd ! " 

Aunt  B.    "What  was  it,  the  gentleman  said  he  was  ?  " 

Ally  very  eagerly.    "  A  sculptor ! " 

Aunt  B.  "A  sculptor,  do  tell;  and  pray  what  has  he 
sculped?" 

Mr.  D.  "Sure  enough.  Provender  you  haven't  told  us 
that,  what  has  he  sculped  ?  scalp,  sculp,  sculp ;  pray  ma'am, 
is  that  word  derived  from  the  Indian?" 

Aunt  B.  Smiling  fantastically.  "  I'm  sure  sir,  I  don't 
know;  but  the  doctor  there  can  tell  you,  I  dare  say." 

Mr.  Masters.  "I  have  one  class  of  young  ladies,  that  I 
have  been  inducting  into  the  new  philosophy." 

Dr.  E.  "  The  new  philosophy  !  what's  that,  I  don't  be- 
lieve we've  heard  of  it  up  to  Totemwell." 

Mr.  M.  "I  mean  the  new  system  of  philosophy  intro- 
duced by  Kant  and  Cousin." 

Dr.  E.  "Cant  and  Cousin!  who  may  they  be?  Fd 
much  rather  hear  of  Can  and  cousin.  But  really,  Mr.  Mas- 
ters, you  must  have  patience  with  us  poor  country  folks ;  we 
don't  hear  of  any  thing  till  long  after  the  rest  of  the  world. 
I  believe  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  was  the  last  discovery  that 
reached  us ;  this  you  speak  o^  is  something  I  suppose  much 
more  recent" 

Mr.  M.  "  No  sir,  not  quite  so  recent  as  that ;  Kant  was 
a  distinguished  German  philosopher,  and  Cousin  was  a 
Frenchman.    This  philosophy  is  sometimes  called  the  trans- 
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cendental  philosophy,  and  it  has  attracted  a  ^eat  deal  of 
attention  among  scholars  and  literary  men  in  Uiis  country, 
and  in  Europe  of  late ;  and  I  didn't  know,  but  what  you  might 
have  heard  of  it :  I  was  very  much  interested  in  it  myself, 
and"— 

Dt,  E.  "  And  so  you've  been  in — indoctrin,  induct- 
ing, or  what  was  it  ? — a  class  of  jroung  ladies  into  it ;  pray  sir 
was  it  a  very  painful  operation?  did  they  make  much 
resistance  ?" 

Mr.  M.  "  Painful  I  oh  no  sir !  on  the  contrary,  they 
found  it  very  pleasant.  They  presented  me  with  this  pencil, 
at  the  close  of  the  term,  as  a  proof  of  their  regard  and  appre- 
ciation of  my  enthusiasm ;  but,  doctor,  if  you  wish  to  look 
into  the  subject,  I  have  the  books  here  in  the  house,  and 
you  can  have  them  at  any  time." 

Dr,  E,  "Thank  you,  sir,  but  IVe  no  great  taste  for  phi- 
losophy of  any  sort,  least  of  all  for  foreign  productions ;  sad 
stuflf  it  is,  too,  and  not  fit  for  young  ladies'  ears !  I  wonder  you 
could  dare  to  take  the  responsibility.  Ruined  for  life  they 
are,  I  dare  say,  every  mother's  son  of  them  I  if  they  were  my 
children,  I  should  be  tempted  to  bring  an  action  for  damages." 

Mr.  M.  "  Really  sir !  I  don't  understand  you ;  what 
harm  is  there  in  teaching  young  ladies  philosophy?" 

Dr.  E.  "  Why  sir,  just  this ;  that  they'll  never  be  fit  for 
any  thing  again,  as  long  they  live ;  spoiled  they  are,  entirely, 
for  all  useful  purposes.  Instead  of  simple,  ingenuous  girls*, 
full  of  confiding  affection,  such  as  a  man  might  take  to  his 
heart,  you'd  fill  the  world  with  monsters,  that  reason  and 
argue,  till  they've  no  love  left  in  them,  that  drain  off  their 
hearts  into  theii:  understandings,  and  become  so  tiresomely 
learned  and  subtle  and  acute,  that  a  man  might  as  well 
marry  a  right-angled  triangle,  a  syllogism,  or  in  fact  a  whole 
system  of  logic.  Foh !  a  woman  with  an  argument  is  as 
bad  as  a  boy  with  a  drum,  there's  no  peace  in  the  house  till 
she's  banged  it  to  pieces." 

Mr,  Jr.  "  Well  sir !  I  should  be  sorry  for  my  part  to 
entertain  so  low  an  opinion,  either  of  philosophy  or  wo- 
man; F* — 

Br.  E.  "  Stop  a  moment ;  you  may  set  my  opinion  of 
philosophy  as  low  as  you  please ;  but  as  to  woman,  we  should 
probably  differ  as  to  what  a  low  opinion  really  is.    Now, 
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if  to  love  is  better  than  to  know,  if  the  heart  is  nobler  than 
the  head,  if  the  sensibilities  are  grander  and  sublimer  than 
the  intellect, — then  is  it  no  disparagement  to  woman  to  say,    . 
that  she  is  adapted  to  the  first  more  than  to  the  second."        I 

Mr,  M.  '^  Oh  well  1  perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  all 
women  like  Miss  Harris  or  Miss  «fune ;  if  that's  your  taste, 
you  can  be  easily  suited." 

Dr.  E.  '*  No,  but  I  would  like  to  see  them  all  like  my 
young  friend,  Mary  here ;  and  Fm  quite  sure,  that  if  you  had 
to  choose  between  her  and  such  a  piece  of  frigidity  as  I  have 
described,  your  heart  would  not  hesitate  a  single  beat  which 
to  take.  But  if  she  couldn't  save  you,  why  I  should  have  to 
give  you  up  as  a  desperate  case." 

Miss  J.  "  Well !  so  you've  really  taken  pity  on  us  at  last ; 
what  have  you  and  Mr.  Redwood  been  talking  about,  all  this 
while  over  m  that  comer  ?" 

Miss  Nancy.  "  Oh !  about  a  good  many  things ;  about 
you  for  one." 

Miss  J.  "About  me !  well  I  think  it's  a  pity  if  you 
couldn't  find  any  thing  better'n  that  to  talk  about ! " 

Nan,  "  I  tibought  so  too ;  but  Mr.  Redwood  seemed 
more  interested  in  that  than  any  thing  else,  so  I  let  him 
have  his  own  way." 

Miss  J,  **  The  first  time  I  guess ;  but  of  course,  if  you've 
been  talking  about  me  so  long,  you  must  have  said  some- 
thing very  important.    Pray  let's  hear  it." 

Nan,  "  On  yes,  I  dare  say  you'd  ^ve  the  world  to  know, 
but  we  won't  tell  her  a  word;  will  we,  Mr.  Redwood  ? " 

Pet.  "  Fm  sure  Fve  forgotten  what  'twas ;  I  don't  re- 
member saying  any  thing  about  her." 

Miss  J.  coloring  excessively.  **  Oh  no !  of  course  he 
don't  remember — so  much  more  pleasantly  occupied." 

Nan.  "  You  don't  remember !  why,  Mr.  Redwood !  don't 
you  know  something  you  said  ?" — 

Miss  J.  **  I  beg  you  won't  trouble  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count. Miss  Harris !  it's  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,  I 
assure  you." 

Nan.  "  Yes,  but  he  must  remember,  something  about  a 
smile." 

Pet.    "Oh  yes!  I  remember  now." 

Nan.  "You  know  you  said,  you  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  you  had  ever  seen." 
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Pit.  ^  Was  that  it  ?  well,  I  believe  I  did  say  somethiDg 
of  the  sort.'* 

Nan.  "To  be  sure  you  did ;  but  look,  Mr.  Eedwood, 
was  that  the  smile  you  meant?  no  I  don't  think  it  was. 
Why  can't  you  try  again  my  dear  ?  Oh  yes,  I  think  that 
loo£B  more  like  it." 

Miss  J.  "  Fve  no  more  thoughts  of  smiling  than  yourself, 
Fd  have  you  to  know." 

Nan,  "  I  know  you  haven't  my  dear ;  but  I  was  going 
to  tell  you  something  else  he  said.  He'd  been  looking  at 
you  a  long  time  without  saying  a  word.  I  saw  how  his 
thoughts  were  occupied,  and  determined  not  to  interrupt 
him,  though  I  did  think,  he  might  have  been  a  little  bit  more 
attentive  to  me ;  and  all  once  he  sighed :  dear  me !  a  furnace 
was  nothing  to  it,  in  fact  it  was  more  like  a  whale  than  any 
thing  I  can  think  of  So  I  said,  *  Mr.  Redwood,  why  do  you 
sigh  ? '  Oh,  said  he, '  I  was  thinking,  if  I  only  had  that 
smile  of  hers  framed,  and  made  into  a  picture,  so  that  I  could 
wear  it  just  here,  how  happy  I  should  be  1'" 
Pet.     "  Why  1  Miss  Harris ! " 

Miss  J.  "That's  a  likely  story  I  but  pray  Mr.  Redwood, 
are  you  a  good  judge  of  da^erreotypes  ?  " 

Pet.  **  Yes,  'em  I  I've  had  considerable  experience  that 
way." 

Miss  J.    "  Should  you  know  who  that  was  taken  for  ? " 

Pet.    "  Certainly ;  I  should  know  that  a  mile  off." 

Nan.    "A  smile  off,  you  mean,  Mr.  Redwood.    Weill 

I  declare,  if  there  isn't  the  same  identical  smile  you  were 

wishing  for.    You  can  have  it  copied  just  as  easy  as  not, 

that  is  if  Miss  June  has  no  objection." 

Miss  J.  "I  don't  know;  I  hardly  think  t'would  be 
proper ;  do  you,  Mrs.  H.  f " 

Mrs.  H.  "  Very  proper  indeed.  Miss  June ;  at  all  events, 
it  would  not  be  common." 

Pet.  "  Well  I  I  guess  we'd  better  wait  till  to-morrow, 
and  then  we'll  see  about  it" 

Mr.  Masters.  "  You  have  never  given  much  attention 
to  philosophy,  I  presume.  Miss  Grant  ?" 

Mary^  a  little  frightened.  "  Philosophy  I  O,  no  sir  I  I 
hardly  Imow  what  you  mean ;  we  don't  have  room  for  such 
big  words  in  our  little  village." 
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Mr.  M.  "  So  Dr.  Edgeriy  was  telling  me ;  but  I  was 
surprised  in  conversing  with  him,  to  find  how  ignorant  he 
appears  to  be.  I  had  formed  from  his  looks  a  very  different 
opinion ;  in  fact,  I  supposed  him  to  be  uncommonly  intelli- 
gent, and  well  educated." 

Ma.  "  Well  sir,  I  suppose  you  are  the  first  person  who 
was  ever  disappointed  in  that  way." 

Mr.  M.  "  You  mean  that  I  ought  not  to  have  expected 
80  much  ? " 

Ma.  "  No  Sir !  I  mean  that  strangers  generally,  but 
especially  educated  men,  are  surprised  to  find  that  he  knows 
so  much ;  and  that  you  are  the  first  one  that  has  been  sur- 
prised at  his  knowing  so  little." 

Mr.  M.  "  Ah  yes !  I  understand  you ;  he  has  probably 
not  been  used  to  associate  with  men  of  very  profound  scholar- 
ship; though  the  blunders  that  he  made,  were  such  as  could 
have  been  corrected  by  the  merest  schoolboy." 

Ma.    "What  were  they?" 

Mr.  M.  "  Why  I  in  the  first  place,  he  had  never  even 
heard  of  Kant  or  Cousin ;  knew  nothing  of  the  transcen- 
dental philosophy  ;  and  then  his  notions  about  female  edu- 
cation were  so  very  crude  and  narrow,  not  to  say  ridiculous, 
that  I  had  hard  work  not  to  laugh  in  his  face." 

Ma.  "Well  Sir,  I  admire  your  moderation ;  it  shows,  I 
think,  that  your  modesty  is  at  least  equal  to  your  merit.  I  do 
not  know,  of  course,  in  what  light  Dr.  Edgeriy  may  have 
chosen  to  present  himself  to  you,  he  is  as  changeable  as  the 
chameleon,  and  varies  accoiding  to  what  he  feeds  on,  and 
'tisn't  with  every  one  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  the 
trouble  of  being  sensible  or  well-informed.  I  am  very  sure 
he  can  be  both  when  he  pleases." 

Dr.  Edgeriy.  "  So,  ladies,  you  still  keep  together,  what 
is  there  going  on  in  this  comer  that  has  such  an  attrac- 
tion?" 

Nancy.  "  Oh,  doctor,  you  don't  know  what  you've  lost. 
There's  been  such  a  scene  between  Miss  June  and  Mr.  Red- 
wood?" 

MUs  June.  In  a  languishing  tone,  "Fm  sure, 
ou've  all  of  you  been  as  stupid  as  you  could.  I  don't  think 
was  ever  so  dreadfully  ennuied  in  my  life." 
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Dr.  E.  "  Are  you  ?  well,  that's  the  worst  weed  I  know 
of;  but  I  suppose  you  know  what  its  root  is." 

Mr,  Dickey  and  Miss  Nancy.  "  A  fine !  Dr.  Edgerly, 
a  fine !  its  against  the  rules." 

Mr.  Mason.  "You  don't  like  the  city,  then,  very 
well?" 

Mary.  "  Not  so  well  as  the  country,  or  at  least  not  so 
well  as  Totemwell ;  but  I  suppose  there  are  few  places  as 
pleasant  as  that." 

Mr.  M.  "  I  should  suppose  not,  from  what  I  have  heard ; 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  spent  several  years  in  your  village, 
used  to  give  wonderful  accounts  of  its  delightful  scenery.  I 
never  heard  him  talk,  without  resolving  at  some  time  or  other 
to  visit  it  myself" 

"  What  was  your  friend's  name  ?  Perhaps  I  have  met 
him." 

"Philip  Hastings." 

"  Philip  Hastings  !  is  it  possible  ?  Are  you  in  earnest  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  but  why  are  you  so  much  interested  ?  Were 
you  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

"  Why  !  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him  for  five  or 
six  years,  and  should  hardly  have  felt  any  differently  towards 
him  if  he  had  been  my  own  brother.  But  do  tell  me  all 
you  know  about  him,  for  I  haven't  heard  a  word  since  he 
went  away  from  Totemwell ;  let  me  see,  that  must  have 
been  as  many  as  eight  years  ago.  Where  did  you  become 
acquainted  with  him  ? " 

"  He  was  in  my  class  at  college,  and  we  were  at  one 
time  quite  intimate.  I  saw  him  last  April  in  Boston,  and 
he  was  then  talking  of  studying  law." 

"  And  what  does  he  look  like  ? " 

"  He  looks  very  much  like  me ;  indeed  the  resemblauce 
is  so  striking,  that  you  would  certainly  mistake  us  for  each 
other." 

"  And  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  has  he  altered  much 
from  what  he  used  to  be  ?  " 

"  What  did  he  use  to  be  ? " 

"  Well,  I  remember,  though  I  don't  suppose  I  ever  gave 
two  thoughts  to  it  at  the  time,  that  he  was  very  generous 
and  good-natured ;  that  is,  'most  always,  for  sometimes  he 
was  so  different  that  I  never  knew  what  to  make  of  it.  For 
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weeks  together,  he'd  be  as  kind  and  gentle  as  a  kitten,  and 
would  do  any  thing  I  asked ;  and  then  there'd  come  a  day — 
nobody  could  give  any  reason  for  it — ^when  I  didn't  dare  to 
go  near  him,  when  every  thing  seemed  to  vex  him,  and  the 
more  I  tried  to  coax  him,  the  more  he  wouldn't  be  coaxed.*^ 

"  Fm  afraid  this  description  would  apply  to  him  now 
quite  as  well  as  it  did  then,  but  what  else  ?  " 

"  He  was  dreadfully  obstinate." 

"  Yes,  he  is  now,  but  it's  not  a  very  flattering  portrait 
you  have  drawn  of  him,  you  couldn't  love  him,  of  course, 
with  such  faults  as  these  ? 

"  But  I  did  love  him  very  dearly,  exactly  as  if  he  had 
been  my  own  brother.    And'  — 

"  You  loved  him,  then,  simply  as  a  brother ;  I  don't  be- 
lieve it  would  ^ve  him  much  pleasure  to  hear  that," 

^'  Oh  no ;  for  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  me  long  before 
this." 

"  Forgotten  you !  no,  indeed !  I  don't  believe  it's  possi- 
ble for  any  one  to  forget  you ;  at  any  rate,  he  has  not  He 
used  often  to  speak  of  you." 

"  How  ?  in  what  wav  ? " 

*'  Sometimes  hopefully,  as  if  he  felt  sure  of  meeting  you 
once  again  ;  but  oftener,  as  of  a  delicious  dream  that  was 
suddenly  broken  oflf  never  to  be  continued.  He  always 
seemed  to  look  back  with  a  fond  melancholy  upon  the  years 
he  spent  in  Totemwell,  as  the  fairest  part  of  his  existence  ; 
and  I  have  heard  him  say,  more  than  once,  that  he  never 
expected  to  be  so  happy  again." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  he  used  to  be  very  happy  in  his  books 
and  sports." 

*^  It  was  something  more  than  books  and  sports  that 
drew  his  thoughts  so  often  backward  to  your  quiet  village ; 
they  are  very  good  in  their  way,  but  they  cannot  fill  the 
soul  of  a  man.  It  was  a  gentle  girl,  bright-eyed  and  dark- 
haired,  that  he  left  there  ripening  into  a  perfect  woman :  he 
used  to  wonder  whether  she  would  be  as  beautiful  when  she 
grew  up;  and  for  me,  I  wonder  whether  she  could  have  been 
as  beautiful  when  a  child.  Do  not  be  angry,  for  remember 
he  was  but  a  boy,  and  so  am  I." 

*^  It  seems  so  strange  he  should  remember  me  so  long  I 
do  men  always  remember  so  well  ?  " 
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'^  I  think  not ;  but  then ,  you  know,  he  was  romantic  as 
a  school-girl,  always  dreaming  impossible  things,  living  in 
a  land  of  the  wildest  fantasies  and  delusions.  Superstitious 
he  was  too ;  and  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  nursed  a 
foolish  fancy  that  your  fate  and  his  were  united,  and  must 
sometime  or  other  come  together." 

"And  what  is  he  doing  now  f 

"Nothing." 

"  And  what  is  he  going  to  do  ?" 

"Everything." 

"  Is  that  his  character?" 

"  Yes  I  he's  nothing  or  everything,  as  the  mood  strikes 
him.  He's  worse  than  a  lunatic,  for,  whereas,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  governed  by  the  moon,  he  is  governed  by  noth- 
ing. As  I  told  you  before,  when  I  saw  him  in  Boston,  he 
was  thinking  of  studying  law  ;  the  next  thing,  he'll  be  talk- 
ing of  medicine  ;  and  then  ofgoing  to  California,  Australia, 
or  the  Lord  knows  where.  He  never  can  stick  anywhere, 
any  more  than  a  sphere  on  an  inclined  plane.  In  short,  he 
has  no  ruling  passion. 

"  Why  !  I  should  have  supposed  that  he  would  be  very 
ambitious." 

"  And  so  he  is,  as  Milton's  Satan ;  but  he's  eveiything 
else  as  well.  His  ambition  is  no  stronger  than  his  love  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  But  the  great  trouble,  after  all,  is  his 
inconstancy;  he's  *  everything  by  fits,  and  nothing  long.' 
Now  he  has  a  fit  of  ambition,  and  you'd  think  he  was  going 
to  swallow  the  world — then  he  has  a  fit  of  religion,  and  all 
his  talk  is  of  the  shortness  and  vanity  of  life — next  comes  a 
fit  of  taste  and  luxury,  and  then  he's  a  very  Sybarite  in  all 
sensual  delights.  Patchwork !  mere  patchwork  !  you  can 
never  make  a  decent  coat." 

"But  he  must  work  in  order  to  live." 

"  No,  there's  the  mischief  of  it,  a  rich  uncle  has  adopted 
him,  and  he  no  longer  feels  the  pinch  of  necessity.  If  it 
wasn't  for  that,  I  should  have  some  hopes  yet.  But  what 
motive  can  we  find  to  make  a  man  work,  who  has  all  this 
world  can  give  ;  who  thinks  this  world  can  give  nothing  ; 
who  shrinl^  with  the  most  morbid  shyness  from  competition 
with  others,  or  from  depending  on  their  good  will ;  who 
thinks  fame  worth  having  only  when  one  is  young  j  who 
11 
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sees  that  men  are  grasshoppers,  yet  burns  to  be  the  biggest 
grasshopper  of  all  ?" 

'*  I  know  of  no  motives,  except  those  that  the  Bible 
teaches.    I  believe  they  are  strong  enough  for  any  eflfort" 

"  Yes,  the  Bible  ;  but  suppose  one  doesn't  believe ; 
suppose  his  faith  is  as  inconstant  as  all  the  rest  of  his  being ; 
that  the  words  life,  death,  good,  evil,  God,  Heaven  and 
hell,  change  like  the  colored  beads  of  a  kaleidoscope,  or 
rather,  I  should  say  kakeidoscope — suppose  that  he  would 
gladly  do  something  to  benefit  his  fellows,  but  doe8n*rknow 
how ;  is  afraid  to  preach  up  any  doctrine,  because  he  can- 
not preach  from  his  heart ;  in  short,  is  driven  from  what- 
ever he  undertakes,  by  cowardly  doubts  and  fears.  There 
is  no  strength  without  faith !" 

"  And  for  that  very  reason,  he  should  seek  faith  first  of 
all."      - 

"  But  where  can  he  find  it  ?'' 

"  By  reading  and  praying ;  but  most  of  all,  by  doing. 
He  that  does  a  single  right  action,  has  done  more  to  strength- 
en his  faith  than  by  a  year  of  study." 

He  sinks  his  head  on  his  breast ;  Mary  looks  at  him  a 
few  moments,  then  goes  softly  away. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 


MORE   OF   MRS.   HARRIS — SOME    OLD  ACQUAINTANCE. 

The  next  moniing,  Mr.  Provender  took  Dr.  Edgerly 
mysteriously  aside,  and  informed  him  that  most  of  the  board- 
ers intended  leaving  town  a  few  weeks,  during  the  hot  weath- 
er ;  but,  before  going,  they  contemplated  making  a  handsome 
present  to  their  landlady,  Mrs.  Harris  ;  and  wished  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  agreeable  to  him  and  his  companions 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  The  doctor  cheerfiilly  as- 
sented, and  soon  after  set  out  to  call  again  on  Mr.  Daventry. 

The  same  servant  came  to  the  door,  and  very  much  the 
same  conversation  took  place,  as  on  the  former  interview, 
the  doctor  acquiring  no  additional  information,  but  a  very 
considerable  addition  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  As  he  turn- 
ed the  comer  into  Broadway,  a  little  boy,  in  a  lamentable 
voice,  begged  for  a  penny.  Now,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
Dr.  Edgerly,  though  he  nad  never  been  rich,  had  not  yet 
learned  the  value  of  money.  Perhaps  this  was  the  very 
reason  ;  for  how  can  one  be  supposed  to  know  the  value  of 
what  he  has  never  had  ?  Whereas,  rich  men,  those  who 
have  the  most  of  it,  seem  thoroughly  to  understand  its  value, 
and  seldom  part  with  it  except  for  an  equivalent.  But  Dr. 
Edgerly,  poor  simple  soul,  who  never  understood  the  breed- 
ing of  that  sort  of  cattle,  and,  like  as  not,  thought  it  unworthy 
of  him  to  play  pander  to  dimes  or  dollars,  very  foolishly  gave 
the  boy  a  shilling.  To  be  sure,  if  the  boy's  story  were 
half  true,  he  needed  all  the  doctor  could  spare  ;  and  if  it 
were  half  false,  he  had  told  lies  enough  for  his  money,  cheap 
as  that  commodity  usually  is. 

But  the  doctor  having  given  the  boy  a  shilling,  felt  his 
faith  in  him  wonderfully  confirmed  ;  and  so,  having  noth- 
ing else  to  do,  he  resolved  to  accompany  him  to  that  home 
he  had  described  so  pathetically,  and  if  he  should  find  his 
story  true,  to  furnish  the  suffering  femily  with  such  further 
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aid  as  his  own  limited  means  would  allow.  It  was  in  Lau- 
rens Street,  in  the  very  worst  part  of  that  fQthy  thorough- 
fare that  the  boy  at  length  paused ;  then,  nimbly  leaping 
over  a  reeking  gutter,  he  precipitated  himself  down  a  flight 
of  narrow  wo<>den  steps,  into  some  subterranean  chasm  oe- 
low,  followed,  more  cautiously,  by  his  companion.  We  will 
omit  all  description  of  this  wretched  lodging,  and  come  to 
the  human  actors,  or  sufferers  rather — -dreadfully  human 
they  were,  and  no  spark  of  their  divinity  apparently  re- 
maining. Though  long  used  to  distress,  Dr.  Edgerly  could 
not  help  being  powerfully  affected  by  the  scene  before  him, 
where  poverty  and  drunkenness,  disease  and  death,  left  no 
feature  of  horror  to  the  imagination.  A  man,  apparently 
fifty  years  of  age,  though  he  was  probably  much  younger, 
was  sitting  upon  the  bag  of  straw  that  served  them  for  a 
bed,  in  the  first  stage  of  intoxication.  Something  that  had 
once  been  a  woman,  rocked  itself  slowly  back  and  forth 
in  the  single  rickety  chair,  clasping  in  its  arms,  with  un- 
necessary violence,  a  withered  infant ;  and  breaking  out  now 
and  then,  into  snatches  of  old  songs  and  laughter,  such  a& 
dead  men  laugh.  Thrown  aside  in  one  corner,  like  a  broken 
pitcher,  lay  the  body  of  a  little  child. 

"  Home  so  soon,  eh  I  give  me  the  money,"  cried  the  wo- 
man, grasping  the  boy  so  fiercely  by  the  arm,  that  he  winced 
with  pain.     *'  Give  me  the  money,  I  say." 

*'  Don't  you  do  such  a  thing.  Jemmy,"  cried  the  father, 
"  but  bring  it  to  me  like  a  good  boy,  or" — and  he  shook 
his  fist  as  ne  spoke — "  Til  break  every  bone  in  your  body, 
and  set  'em  for  you  too."  Ha,  ha,  ha !  that's  a  good  joke  ; 
though  they  say  a  joke  breaks  no  bones  ;  ha,  ha !  Ah  sir 
good  morning,  'am  happy  to  see  you.  Susan,  give  the, 
gentleman  a  chair ;  or,  perhaps  he  would  prefer  a  seat  on 
the  sofa ;  and  how  is  Mrs.  Loblolly,  this  morning  ?  hope  the 
children  are  all  well,  cunning  little  rogues ;  and  what  news 
do  you  bring  of  my  little  favorite.  Master  Tommy  ?  Ah,  Mr. 
Loblolly,  you're  the  happiest  man  I  know  of;  such  a  family 
one  don't  see  every  day. 

"You  don't  remember  me,  eh?  no,  I  suppose  not,  'tis 
a  common  failing." 

**  *  When  misfortune  overtakes  hb, 
Each  false  one  forsakes  us, 
And  leaves  us  to  sink  and  to  struggle  alone.' 
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But  do  you  know,  sir,  what  friends  are  like  ?  Then  Fll  tell 
you ;  they're  like  Lapland  ice,  there  is  most  of  it  where  it's 
least  wanted ;  but  did  you  ever  see  a  lot  o'  fellows  leaning 
against  the  sunny  side  of  a  house,  to  hold  it  up,  of  course,  wim 
their  hands  in  their  pockets ;  but  if  the  wall  begins  to  totter, 
ever  so  little,  hdw  they  run,  and  chuckle  at  their  wisdom !" 

**  I  suppose  from  your  language  that  you  have  been  in 
better  circumstances,"  replied  Dr.  Edgerly. 

"  *  Circumstances  alter  cases,'  so  they  say,  and  I  believe 
they  do.  I  used  to  be  in  the  possessive  case  myself,  but  now 
I'm  decidedly  objective — objected  to,  at  any  rate — an  object 
of  charity ; 

"  *  Alas  fop  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  snn.*^" 

^*  It  seems  to  me,"  said  the  doctor,  '*  that  you  and  I  have 
met  before ;  pray,  what  is  your  name  ?" 

'*  My  name,  sir  f  and  what  would  you  do  with  my  name  ? 
steal  it,  eh  ? 

*'  <He  that  steals  my  parse,  steals  trash — 
Bat  he  that  filches—* 
but  hold, 

«  <My  name  is  Norval,  on  the  Grampian  hills — ' 
•  So  call  him  now, 
His  former  name  is  heard  no  more  in* — 

Broadway. 

'*  *  See  how  they  glide,  with  steps  so  light, 
The  ladies  fair,  and  beaax  so  bright^ 

Along  Broadway ! 
See  all  the  doors  wide  open  fly, 
And  gaping  clerks,  as  we  go  by 

Along  Broadway. 
What  bliss  were  mine,  with  coat  so  fine. 
And  hat  so  sleek,  the  stream  to  join 

Along  Broadway  I 
Bat  now  no  more,  ah  I  bitter  fate ! 
That  coat  and  hat  perambulate 

Along  Broadway. 
Ah  I  well  a-day !  in  heaven  above. 
Who  knows  but  I  may  still  make  love 

Along  Broadway  ? ' 

There's  more  of  the  same  sort;  but  that'll  do;  and  now, 
sir,  what's  your  will  ?  what's  your  ache  ? — toothache,  ear- 
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ache, headache,  or  the  great  ache'of  aches,  heartache? — ^bring 
on  your  potatoes,  if  you  want  'em  dug ;  yes,  I'll  drown  'em 
all  like  so  many  kittens.  Pour  enough  of  this  down  your 
throat,  and  they'll  be  off  as  quick  as  rats  quit  a  sinking 

"  Your  name,  sir,"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  "  what  is  your 
name  f " 

"  My  name,  sir,  is  Dr.  Frederick  Douglas,  at  your  service, 
M.  D.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are  in  no  need  of  my  services';  but, 
if  you,  are,  why,  sir,  it's  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  and  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  serve  you." 

The  manner  in  which  this  speech  was  delivered  was  so 
incongruous  with  the  whole  appearance  of  the  stranger,  that 
Dr.  iSgerly,  under  different  circumstances,  could  hardly 
have  restrained  a  smile ;  but,  as  it  was,  every  other  emotion 
was  swallowed  up  in  the  surprise  and  horror  with  which  he 
discovered  that  the  wreck  before  him  was  no  other  than  the 
once  brilliant  and  admired  Douglas,  the  friend  whose  life  he 
had  saved,  whom  he  had  afterwards  found  unworthy,  and  who 
now  seemed  paying,  by  the  most  awful  retribution,  the  full 
penalty  of  his  ingratitude.  Dr.  Edgerly  was  human ;  and  I 
will  not  deny  that,  at  first,  a  momentary  flush  of  triumph  and 
revengeful  satisfaction  spread  over  his  heart  at  seeing  one  who 
had  so  basely  injured  him  thus  fearfully  humbled.  He  stood 
still  a  few  moments,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast,  and 
gazed  fixedly  into  the  bloated  face  of  Douglas,  as  if  striving 
to  trace  there  the  once  handsome  features ;  while  the  recollec- 
tion of  their  former  friendship,  of  all  he  had  then  done,  and 
suffered,  and  enjoyed,  brought  a  mist  into  his  eyes.  He 
remembered  the  splendid  mansion  where  they  had  last  met, 
and  compared  its  costly  furniture,  and  all  its  store  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  with  the  filth  and  naJcedness  and  squalor  of  all 
around  him. 

''  Oh,  Douglas,  Douglas !"  he  exclaimed,  and  the  mist 
thickened  into  rain  as  he  spoke,  ''  and  has  it  come  to  this  ? 
and  is  there  really  such  a  ^If  between  us  ?  Has  the  friend 
I  once  loved,  and  whom  I  feel  I  could  still  love,  turned  into 
such  a  rotten  corpse  f  and  is  that  his  wife  f  and  are  those 
his  children  ?  Heavens  1  suppose  they  were  mine.  And  I 
was  envying  him  his  riches  I  God  forgive  me  I" 

"What!"  cried  Douglas,  staggering  up  to  him,  and  put- 
ting his  face  close  to  his ;  **  a  tear,  two  tears,  for  me !  then 
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I  am  not  quite  the  wretched,  worthless  thing  I  had  supposed. 
But  who  are  you,  that  have  tears  so  plenty  that  you  can 
waste  them  on  the  desert  I" 

"  My  name  is  Edgerly, — ^William  Edgerly." 

''  Edgerly !  I  knew  a  man  of  that  name  once ;  he  was 
the  best  friend  I  ever  had  ;  the  only  friend  I  ever  had  ;  but 
I  lost  him,  and  never  found  another." 

"  How  did  you  lose  him  ?" 
^ "  I  didn't  lose  him ;  I  threw  him  away ;  I  didn't  know 
his  value.    I  thought  friends  were   as  plenty   as  black- 
berries." 

**  If  you  had  a  friend  now,  could  he  save  you  ?" 

"  A  friend  save  me !  I  tell  you  God  Almighty  couldn't 
save  me.  If  one  should  come  at  this  moment  with  heaven 
in  one  hand,  and  a  glass  of  brandy  in  the  other,  and  hell  at 
the  bottom,  I  could  no  more  help  drinking  that  brandy  than 
I  could  cease  to  be  1" 

"  But  it  wasn't  always  so ;  how  came  you  in  this  con- 
dition?" 

"  I  married  a  rich  wife — there  she  is ;  I  jest,  and  she 
laughs  all  day  long.  Oh,  we  are  a  merry  couple  ! — that  is, 
her  father  was  rich,  and  she  was  an  only  child ;  so  I  thought, 
of  course,  we  should  have  it  all  some  time  or  other ;  and  we 
lived  in  style,  and  her  father  failed  ;  we  lost  every  thing  ; 
my  practice  went  to  the  devil,  where  many  of  my  patients 
had  gone  before ;  and  my  only  satisfaction  is,  I  shall  find 
them  both  before  long.  Though,  do  you  know,  I  sometimes 
think  there's  no  doctors  there  t" 

"  Where  ?" 

"There!  down  there!" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  because,  you  know,  they'd  have  depopulated  the 
infernal  regions  before  this.  Trust  me,  if  ever  I  get  a  chance, 
I'll  give  the  old  boy  a  dose  he  won't  get  over  in  a  hurry." 

"  But  your  son ;  are  you  willing  fliat  he  should  grow  up 
to  become  what  you  are  ?" 

"  That's  his  look  out.  God  made  him,  and  not  I ;  they 
two  must  settle  it  between  them,  that  is,  unless  the  devil 
chooses  to  have  a  hand  in  the  business.  You  needn't  sup- 
pose I'm  going  to  have  him  standing  on  my  shoulders." 

"  Will  you  give  him  to  me  ? " 
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"  Give  him  to  you !"  cried  the  woman  fiercely,  for  the 
first  time,  apparently,  discovering  that  there  was  a  stranger 
in  the  apartment;  "give  you  my  own  darling  Jemmy! — a 
pretty  friend  you  are,  ain't  you,  to  separate  a  child  from  his 
parents  ?  and  do  you  suppose  he'd  be  so  ungrateful  and  un- 
dutiful  as  to  go  to  heaven  without  his  dear  father  and 
mother  ?  Come  here,  Jemmy,"  and  foldiog  her  arms  about 
the  poor  frightened  child,  she  began  to  weep  over  and 
fondle  him  with  maudlin  affection.  The  wretched  father, 
beginning  now  to  feel  more  powerfully  the  effect  of  the 
liquor  he  had  drunk,  had  fallen  into  a  drunken  stupor,  and 
Dr.  Edgerly,  seeing  that  nothing  more  could  be  done  at  pres- 
ent, was  compelled  reluctantly  to  withdraw.  He  was  glad 
to  find  himself  in  the  open  air,  but  did  not  breathe  easily 
until  he  had  left  Laurens  street  far  behind,  and  came  out 
into  the  forgetful  life  and  bustle  and  magnificence  of  Broad- 
way. 

On  arriving  at  his  boardiug-house,  he  described  the 
scene  he  had  iust  witnessed  to  Miss  June,  though  without 
mentioning  his  former  acquaintance  with  Douglas,  expect- 
ing that  his  narration  would  awaken  her  liveliest  sympathy 
and  horror.  She  listened  languidly,  however,  only  exclaim- 
ing, "  How  shocking  I "  when  he  came  to  speak  of  the 
dead  body ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  she  replied,  "  It  is 
really  dreadful  that  folks  will  permit  such  things  to  be  done ; 
but  I  wonder,  doctor,  that  you  should  think  of  giving  any 
thing  to  street  beggars  I  everybody  knows  they're  impos- 
tors." 

"  Certainlv,"  chimed  in  Mr.  Binks,  who  sat  there  read- 
ing the  morning's  paper,  "  it's  against  the  law,  and  " — 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  I  remember  reading  once  a  story  of  the 
City  of  Golden  Palaces,  where  poverty  was  a  crime  punish- 
able by  death ;  but  I  never  knew  till  I  came  to  New  York 
that  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  pleasant  fiction.  Now  I 
see  it's  not  so  very  far  from  the  truth." 

"Yes,  but  then,  beggars  are  so  provoking  I "  cried  Miss 
Nancy ;  "  they  always  station  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the 
confectioners,  and  then,  when  one  is  just  going  in  to  eat  an 
ice  cream,  you  know,  or  some  little  innocent  luxury,  they're 
sure  to  start  up,  like  some  horrible  dragon,  or  the  lions  we 
used  to  read  about  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  just  as  if  they 
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grudged  us  the  pleasure,  or  thought  we  ought  to  give  the 
monej  to  them,  instead  of  wasting  it  upon  our  sioiul  appe- 
tites. I  declare  I  can't  tell  how  many  ice  creams  they've 
spoilt  for  me  in  that  way,  and  I  wish  the  city  would  pass  a 
law  that  they  should  stand  somewhere  else.  I  wouldn't 
mind  giving  them  a  sixpence,  now  and  then,  as  a  kind  of 
hush  money,  you  know,  if  they'd  leave  me  in  peace  the  rest 
of  the  time." 

"  Just  so ! "  cried  Mr.  Binks,  "  nor  I  either ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  is,  you  don't  know  whether  they're  really  deserv- 
ing, they're  such  monstrous  liars." 

"  Yes ! "  added  Miss  June,  "  there  was  that  story  in  the 
paper  the  other  day,  you  know,  cautioning" — 

"  Pray,  don't  tell  me  any  more,"  cried  the  doctor,  "  or  I 
shall  never  give  away  a  penny  again,  with  any  satisfaction, 
as  long  as  I  live.  Suppose  they  don't  deserve  it,  it  does  me 
as  much  good  as  if  they  did.  This  street  charity  is  like  a 
Chinese  dinner:  you  musn't  ask  too  many  questions,  for  if  you 
know  all,  you'll  most  likely  lose  your  appetite.  But  if  I 
have  feasted  heartily  on  bow-wow,  supposing  it  to  be  quack- 
quack,  what  harm  has  it  done !  or  who  would  thank  a  friend 
for  informing  him  of  his  error  I" 

"  Yes,  but  it's  such  an  encouragement  to  them,  if  one 
ever  gives  them  any  thing ;  I  really  don't  think  we  ought 
to  do  it!" 

"  And  pray.  Miss  June,  don't  they  need  encouragement  ? 
answer  me  that ; "  cried  the  doctor,  placing  himself  direct- 
ly in  front  of  that  lady.  "  If  they  don't,  I  wonder  who 
does." 

Miss  June  could  not  answer  this  ingenious  sophism,  and 
so  the  victory  remained  with  Dr.  Edgerly. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Mary  and  Aunt  Bethany, 
who  had  set  out  early  in  the  forenoon,  on  their  long  con- 
templated expedition  among  the  dry-good  stores  that  line 
Broadway.  As  Mrs  Harris  was  in  want  of  a  new  dress  and 
a  variety  of  house-keeping  articles,  she  determined  to  im- 
prove the  same  opportunity.  Mr.  Binks  was  going  down 
town,  to  hear  the  news  and  collect  his  dividends ;  Peter  was 
intent  on  seeing  sights ;  and  Mr.  Mason  professed  to  have 
business  of  urgent  importance,  to  call  him  in  the  same  di- 
rection. So,  as  they  say  in  old  stories,  they  all  went  along 
17* 
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together.  The  whole  party  were  in  excellent  Bpirits,  but 
Nancy  was,  as  her  mother  declared,  in  a  perfect  gale ;  and 
though  Mr.  Binks,  who  was  himself  an  exceeding  grave  and 
decorous  personage,  made  several  attempts  to  check  this 
unseemly  behavior  by  putting  on  a  series  of  his  most  awful 
frowns,  his  gravity  was  entirely  thrown  away  upon  the  little 
lady,  or  rather  seemed  to  increase  her  mirth,  till  at  length 
an  accident,  which  he  evidently  regarded  as  a  manifest  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  came  to  his  relief. 

The  stage  at  first  rolled  ouietly  enough  down  Broad- 
way, dodging  from  side  to  side,  and  trying  to  establish 
telegraphic  communication  with  hurrying  pedestrians  down 
the  long  vistas  of  Waverley  place,  of  Amity,  and  Bleecker ; 
but  no  one  gave  an  answering  signal ;  and  the  driver  at 
length,  disgusted  with  their  stupidity  or  ingratitude,  turned 
with  a  sort  of  pensive  melancholy  to  his  horses,  and  looked 
anxiously  forward  to  the  South  Ferry  as  the  goal  of  all  his 
hopes.  The  air  was  close,  and  Nancy  wished  to  lower  the 
window  behind  her ;  but  her  strength  was  unequal  to  the 
effort,  and  all  the  gentlemen,  as  in  duty  bound,  sprang  at 
once  to  her  assistance.  Mr.  Binks,  being  the  nearest,  was 
the  happy  man,  and  leaning  gracefully  forward,  as  one  al- 
ways does  in  an  omnibus,  he  applied  his  hands  one  on  each 
side  of  the  window,  and — 

'*Why  Mr.  Binks!  how  you  are  hugging  me!"  cried 
Nancy — whereupon  the  omnibus  laughed  till  me  tears  came 
into  its  eyes ;  while  little  Mr.  Binks,  Uie  very  pattern  of  pro- 
priety, and  who  was  never  known  to  kiss  his  own  wife  be- 
fore folks,  and  never,  it  was  shrewdly  surmised,  did  it  at  all 
except  after  so  much  formality  that  his  kisses  were  of  no 
more  accotmt  than  a  buckwheat  cake  fried  a  week  ago,  when 
everybody  knows  they  ought  both  to  be  served  up  hot  from 
the  gridcQe, — sank  back  aghast  into  his  seat,  so  utterly  con- 
founded by  the  shock  that  for  several  minutes  he  could  find 
no  words  to  express  his  mortification. 

"  I'm  sure !  "  at  length  he  stammered,  wiping  the  per- 
spiration from  his  forehead,  "  I  didn't  mean — I'd  no  such  in- 
tention— I'll  leave  it  to  you,  Mr.  Redwood ;  you  saw  the 
whole  of  it ;  did  you,  sir,  discover  any — any  impropriety, 
any  indelicacy  in  my  manner  towards  Miss  Harris  ?  I 
wouldn't  for  the  world  be  guilty  of" — 
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"  Ah,  never  mind,''  cried  Nancy,  **  it's  all  over  now,  and 
I  shouldn't  have  cared  if  it  hadn't  been  in  an  omnibus;  if 
you'll  only  remember,  the  next  time,  and  do  it  when  nobody's 
looking." 

"  Yes,  but  my  dear  Miss  Harris,  why  won't  you  believe 
me  when  I  assure  you  that  I  wasn't  meaning  any  such 
thing  ?  Why,  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  it's  en- 
tirely foreign  to  my  character." 

"  I  know  you've  always  been  so  careful  before,  I  own  I 
didn't  expect  you'd  go  to  doing  it  in  Broadway." 

"  Yes,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it  anywhere,  I — "  but  here  the 
unfortunate  Binks  was  interrupted  in  his  defense,  which  he 
would  else  undoubtedly  have  continued  all  the  way  to  the  Park, 
by  the  accident  already  hinted.  The  stage  had  reached  the 
Perrine  pavement,  or  Broadway  Hell-gate,  that  was  at  that 
time  such  an  honor  to  our  city,  and  had  jolted  safely  over 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  just  as  the  driver  began  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  the  sight  of  smooth  water  beyond, 
crash  went  the  off  hind  wheel,  the  horses  pranced,  the  dri- 
ver yelled,  and  instantly,  as  if  some  one  had  actually  sown 
a  dragon's  teeth  on  the  spot,  there  sprang  up  such  a  crop  of 
men  and  boys,  that  where  they  came  from  no  mortal  could 
tell. 

Mr.  Mason  sprang  to  the  ground  at  the  first  alarm,  and 
assisted  Mary  to  ali^t  in  safety,  but  owing  to  their  own 
fright  and  the  violence  of  the  horses,  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  not  so  fortunate.  Peter  came  first,  but  stumbling  in 
his  haste,  he  was  thrown  fiat  on  the  pavement,  and  each  in 
turn  shared  the  same  fate,  the  now  more  than  ever  unfor- 
tunate Binks  crowning  the  catastrophe  by  coming  plump  on 
the  equally  unfortunate  Mrs.  Harris.  Yet,  even  m  that  mo- 
ment of  peril,  her  presence  of  mind  did  not  forsake  her ; 
she  made  no  effort  indeed  to  rise,  for  that  she  knew  to  be 
impossible,  but  turning  her  cold  gray  eye,  now,  however,  bla- 
zing like  a  comet,  full  upon  her  hapless  daughter,  she  ex- 
claimed, in  tones  that  went  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
present,  "  Why  I  Nancy  Harris  !  look  at  your  bonnet !" 

"  I  know  it,  mother  mine,"  replied  Nancy,  from  under 
Aunt  Bethany  I  *'  now  mayn't  I  have  a  new  one  ?" 

"  Yes,  child,  yes,  but  take  better  care  another  time." 

"  And  if  I  fall  out  of  an  omnibus,  do  it  more  gracefully. 
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Wellf  ril  tnr  and  do  mj  best,  but  Fm  afraid  it  'ill  take  a 
good  deal  of  practice." 

Ab  it  turned  out,  on  closer  examination,  that  no  bones 
were  broken,  and  indeed  no  more  serious  injury  sustained 
by  any  one  than  what  had  befallen  Nancy's  bonnet^  the  party 
soon  recovered  its  good  humor,  and,  taking  passage  on 
board  another  sta^^,  they  talked,  and  laughed,  and  joked 
each  other  about  their  accident  all  the  way  down  to  Stew- 
art's, where  they  composed  their  features  into^  an  expression 
of  gravity  more  becoming  to  that  magnificent  establishment. 
Peter  and  Mr.  Mason  also  went  in  and  stayed  a  few  min- 
utes, the  former  to  "  look  round,"  and  the  latter  to  buy  a 
pair  of  gloves.  The  ladies,  however,  remained  at  least  an 
hour,  making  a  variety  of  purchases,  and  feasting  their  eyes 
on  that  perfect  heaven  of  delights  that  is  there  unfolded  for 
their  sole  solace  and  gratification.  When  they  could  look 
no  longer  from  mere  fatigue,  Aunt  Bethany  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris rode  home  together ;  but  the  young  ladies  preferred  to 
walk  a  part  of  the  way,  that  they  might  see  the  shop  win- 
dows as  they  went  along. 

"  Fm  afraid  it  isn't  agoing  to  rwn  after  all,"  said  Mary, 
"  in  spite  of  Mr.  Provender's  prediction.  I  didn't  believe  it 
would  then." 

**  But  you  don't  want  it  to  rain  do  you  ? "  said  Nancy. 

"  Why  yes,  to  be  sure  I  do;  here  we've  brought  our  um- 
brellas, and  nobody  else  has  thought  of  such  a  uiing,  and  I 
think  it's  a  pity  if  we  can't  have  at  least  a  shower." 

"  Why,  you  wicked  creature  I  now,  that  would  have  done 
well  enough  for  me  to  say,  but  I  never  should  have  thought 
it  of  you.  But  let's  go  in  here  to  Taylor's  a  moment ;"  and 
before  Mary  knew  what  she  was  about,  ^he  found  herself 
seated  at  a  little  table  in  the  most  beautiful  room  she  thought 
she  had  ever  seen,  with  a  great  many  other  little  tables,  and 
a  crowd  of  well-drest  men  and  women  keeping  up  an  unin- 
terrupted Babel,  and  contriving,  at  the  same  time,  to  dispose 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cake  and  ice  cream  to  have  car- 
ried that  famous  monument  to  a  far  greater  height  than  was 
ever  dreamed  bv  its  founders. 

"What  will  you  have?"  cried  Nancy;  "  but  I  forget, 
you  don't  know  how  to  choose,  and  I  shall  have  to  choose 
for  you.    You'll  take  ice  cream,  of  course,  this  dreadful  hot 
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day,  in  &ct  I  walked  as  much  for  that  as  for  any  thing  else ; 
and  then  we  must  try  some  of  their  delicious  sJmond  cake  ; 
you'll  like  that  I  know ;  and  in  the  mean  time  we  can  be 
thinking  what  else  we'd  fancy." 

'*  Oh,  that's  enough  for  once,  I  should  think.  I  can't  bear 
a  great  deal  you  know." 

"  No,  I  suppose  not,  after  living  all  your  life  on  cows' 
milk  and  Johnny  cake ;  but  you'll  soon  get  used  to  it,  or 
would  if  you'd  only  stay  in  New  York  a  little  longer.  How 
provoking  'tis  that  you're  going  away  so  soon,  for  I  like  you 
amazingly ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  without  flattery, 
you're  only  the  least  bit  countryfied  in  the  world.  I  really 
don't  believe  I  should  have  found  you  out  if  I'd  only  seen 
you,  and  hadn't  heard  you  talk ;  and  after  you  get  your  new 
dresses  you  can  pass  muster  almost  anywhere." 

"  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  is  so  much  better  to  be 
cityfied  than  countryfied,  as  you  call  it  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  so  does  everybody  else ;  country 
folks  are  so  stupid  and  tiresome, — sort  o'  goody,  you  know, — 
that  there's  no  comfort  of  your  lives  where  they  are.  Now, 
you  are  good — good  as  strawberries  and  cream,  and  innocent 
as  a  new-laid  egg,  and  think,  I  dare  say,  that '  I'se  dreadful 
wicked,'  as  Topsy  says ;  and  so  I  am  ;  but  I  like  you  for  all 
that,  and  would  be  like  you  if  I  could,  only  it's  too  much 
trouble,  and  I  couldn't  do  it  either,  so  I  shan't  try,  not  this 
year,  at  any  rate.  But  there's  your  Aunt  Bethany,  with  all 
reverence  be  it  spoken, — you  needn't  fire  up  so, — she's 
dreadful  goody,  and  it's  no  use  to  deny  it  But  she's  a 
good-natured  old  soul  as  ever  lived,  so  I  don't  mind  it ;  but, 
there  are  some  pious  folks,  you  know,  that  think  it  a  sin  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  or  except  through  the  nose,  this  way, 
you  know.  There  was  one  to-day  in  the  omnibus,  while  I 
was  canying  on  so,  and  I  could  see  his  lips  going  all  the 
time,  just  as  if  he  were  saying,  *  You'll  go  to  the  wicked 
place  for  this,  you'll  go  to  the  wicked  place  for  this ! '  with 
a  grim  and  grizzly  sort  o'  smile,  as  if  he  enjoyed  it  amaz- 
ingly. But  ain't  you  confounded,  now,  to  hear  me  run  on 
at  this  rate,  and  me  a  church  member  too  I" 

"  Are  you  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  am,  and  have  been  any  time  these  forty 
years,  and  you  never  knew  it !  Much  good  it  does  one ;  but 
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I  see,  there's  the  goody  peeping  out  of  you ;  you  think  I 
ought  not  to  talk  in  this  way,  and  no  more  I  ought ;  but, 
there,  I  hate  a  hypocpte,  and  never  could  pretend  to  be  a 
bit  better  than  I  am.  I  wish  I  could  say  as  much  of  Taylor's 
ice  cream  to-day,  'tisn,'t  near  as  good  as  usual ;  but  come,  if 
you  won't  take  any  thing  more,  let's  go.  But  I  want  to  tell 
you  one  thing ;  don't  say  a  word,  after  we  get  home,  about 
our  going  in  here,  will  you  ?" 

"Why  not?" 

"  Oh,  because  mother  has  got  a  foolish  notion  that  it 
isn't  proper  for  young  ladies  to  go  in  there  alone,  and  she 
might  take  it  into  her  head  to  give  me  a  scolding." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  tell  me  of  that  before  ?  Fm  sure  I 
wouldn't  have  gone  in  there  on  any  account." 

**  I  know  you  wouldn't,  and  that's  the  very  reason  I 
didn't  tell  you  ;  but,  don't  now,  dear,  look  so  sober  about  it ; 
if  you  do,  I  shall  think  you  are  angry,  and  then  I  shall  cry. 
I'm  sure  I'm  sorry  as  can  be ;  though  I  hope  you  don't  sup- 
pose I'd  do  any  thing  really  improper;  young  ladies  go 
there  alone  every  day.'' 

"  Then  how  came  your  mother  to  forbid  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  didn't  forbid  it ;  she  only  said  she  wished  I 
wouldn't;  but  old  people,  you  know,  always  have  some 
strange  notion  or  other,  that  they  can't  give  any  reason  for. 
But,  there,  I  declare,  I  wanted  to  buy  me  a  tooth-brush,  and 
I  forgot  all  about  it.  Never  mind,  we'll  go  in  here  to  Scott 
and  Drummond's.  But  don't  let  my  mother  know  we've 
been  in  there  I  it  would  be  worse  Uian  Taylor's,  a  great 
deal." 

"  Well,"  cried  Mary,  laughing,  "  I  wonder  where  else 
you  are  going  to  carry  me.  I  desire  to  get  home  as  soon  as 
possible,  for  I  don't  see  but  all  Broadway  is  forbidden 
ground.  But  what  objection  has  your  mother  to  this 
place?" 

"Some  dispute  or  other  about  some  spoons  or  silver 
forks,  I  don^t  know  which.  She  said  they  charged  her  a 
dollar  more  than  they'd  agreed,  and  they  came  near  having 
a  downright  quarrel.  My  mother,  as  perhaps  you  know, 
is  a  very  decided  character,  and  doesn't  get  over  a  thing  of 
that  sort  very  easily ;  so  she  declared  she  would  never  set 
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foot  inside  the  store  again,  and  gave  us  all  strict  orders 
never  to  go  there  either." 

"  Then  why  do  you  ?" 

"  For  that  very  reason,  I  suppose ;  I've  a  spice  of  oppo- 
sition in  me,  and  love  dearly  to  do  what  I'm  ordered  not ; 
besides,  it's  one  of  the  most  fashionable  stores  in  the  city, 
and  they're  always  very  attentive.  But  I  see  you've  lost 
all  faith  in  my  guidance,  and  I  think  we  have  walked  far 
enough :  so  we  may  as  well  ride  the  rest  of  the  way." 

They  accordingly  got  into  an  omnibus,  and,  without 
any  further  accident,  arrived  at  home,  where  Nancy  seemed 
trying,  by  her  kind  and  obliging  behavior,  to  efface  any 
unfavorable  impression  her  former  levity  might  have  pro- 
duced upon  Mary.  Scarcely,  however,  had  they  thrown  off  - 
their  bonnets,  and  seated  themselves  by  the  open  window, 
to  enjoy  the  faint  breeze  that  began  already  to  move  from 
the  south — Nancy  thoughtfully  rubbing  the  soft  brush  over 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  and  having,  at  the  same  time,  her 
eyes  fixed,  with  an  arch,  inquiring  expression,  upon  Mary, — 
when  the  voice  of  Mrs.  Harris  was  heard  from  below,  calling 
"  Nancy,  Nancy  Harris,"  in  a  tone  of  considerable  excite- 
ment. She  stopped,  and  called  again,  when  half  way  up  the 
stairs,  for  Mrs.  Harris  being,  as  we  have  said,  rather  a  portly 
dame,  could  not  climb  and  cry  at  once ;  and  at  this  second 
summons,  Nancy  went  into  the  entry,  and  leaning  over  the 
bannisters,  replied,  '^  I  hear ;  and  what  does  it  want  of  its 
'ittle  darling?" 

"  You've  been  to  that  odious  Scott  and  Drummond's ; 
and  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  I" — but  here 
Nancy  ran  back  into  her  room,  and  throwing  herself  on  the 
bed,  seemed  about  to  choke  herself  with  excess  of  laughter. 

"  She's  found  it  out  already ;"  she  cried,  at  length,  **  and, 
if  she  wasn't  my  mother,  I  should  say  she  was  a  witch ;  but, 
at  any  rate,  she  must  have  dealings  with  witches,  for  here 
we've  hardly  got  into  the  house,  and  she  comes  to  me  about 
that  the  very  first  thing." 

"What  do  you  mean,"  she  added,  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  as  her  mother  entered  the  chamber,  "by  saying 
we'd  been  to  Scott  and  Drummond's  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  go  to  denying  it ;  you  can't  deceive 
me ;  I  know  all  about  it ;  and  I  say,  again,  you  ought  to  be 
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ashamed  of  yourself  to  go  there,  after  they'd  behaved  so 
shabbily." 

^^  But  what's  put  it  into  your  head  so,  all  of  a  sudden, 
that  Fve  been  there,  when  you  know  very  well  that  Fm  not 
in  the  habit  of  doin^  any  such  thing  ?  Really  you  are  getting 
to  be  so  suspicious  mat  there's  no  peace  of  one's  life." 

"  Now,  do  look  at  her  little  innocent  face ;  wouldn't  you 
suppose.  Miss  Grant,  that  she'd  never  done  any  thing  out  of 
the  way  in  her  life  ?  And  there  she  sits,  looking  for  all  the 
world  as  if  butter  wouldn't  melt  in  her  mouth;  just  as  if  she 
didn't  know,  and  I  didn't  know,  and  she  didn't  know  that 
I  knew,  that  she'd  been  to  Scott  and  Drummond's,  and 
bought  a  tooth-brush,  this  very  morning.  Yes,  a  tooth- 
brush, Miss  Nancy ;  and  what  have  you  got  to  say  now,  I 
wonder  ?" 

"  Oh,  well,  if  it's  come  to  that,  I  may  as  well  own  up ; 
but  I  won't  confess — Fll  die  first,  unless  you  promise  to  tell 
us  who  told  you." 

"  Nobody  told  me." 

**  You  heard  some  one  talking  about  it,  then  f " 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

"You  surely  didn't  see  us?  You  haven't  been  down 
town  all  this  hot  day !"  v 

"  No ;  I  have  been  at  home  these  two  hours." 

"  Then  how,  tmder  the  sun,  did  you  find  out !" 

"Oh,  there  are  ways  enough.  Did  you  ever  do  any 
thing  I  didn't  find  out  ?" 

"Yes;  once." 

"  What  was  it,  pray  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes ;  you'd  like  to  have  me  betray  myself,  I  dare 
say,  and  so  make  my  truth  a  liar.  But,  say,  how  did  you  find 
out  that  I'd  been  to  Scott  and  Drummond's  f  It's  too  bad 
to  keep  us  in  suspense  any  longer." 

Mrs.  Harris  made  no  answer ;  but  simply  held  out,  for 
Nancy's  inspection,  a  small  bit  of  paper,  a  shop  bill,  in  short, 
with  Scott  and  Drummond  printed  on  it,  in  large,  honest 
letters. 

"  Sure  enough ;  how  stupid  it  was  in  me  to  throw  that 
out  the  window ;  I  might  have  known  the  wind  would  have 
carried  it  into  the  dining-room  ;  but  how  did  you  discover 
that  it  was  a  tooth-brush  ?" 
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"  By  the  creases,"  replied  Mrs.  Harris ;  and  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  she  sailed  out  of  the  room,  leaving  Nancy  to 
digest  her  humiliation  the  best  way  she  could. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  the  beat  of  that  ?"  she  exclaimed. 
**  I  declare  I  never  felt  so  cheap  in  my  life.  But,  there, 
wickedness  never  did  prosper  with  me.  Pve  a  great  mind 
to  turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  become  a  very  pink  of  perfec- 
tion— only,  Fm  afraid  I  shouldn't  hold  out, — and  then,  per- 
haps somebody  'd  write  a  book  about  me, — what  a  good  little 
girl  she  was,  that  always  minded  her  mother,  never  told  a 
lie,  or  tore  her  jfrock,  loved  dearly  to  read  in  the  hymn- 
book,  better  than  to  eat  her  dinner,  and  how  she  died,  and 
went  to  heaven ;  or,  as  we  children  used  to  end  all  our  good 
stories,  Uived  in  peace,  and  died  in  grease.'  Heigh  ho! 
Well,  I  wonder  if  'tisn't  'most  time  for  dinner." 

After  dinner,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Binks,  Dr. 
Edgerly  was  made  still  farther  acquainted  with  his  system 
of  mstruotion.  The  hint  already  given,  will  show  its  most 
striking  features.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  system  of  perpetual 
surprises,  and  in  contriving  these  consisted  the  crowning 
merit  of  the  invention.  The  little  Binkses,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Binks,  were  kept  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm.  They 
knew  not  but  what  they  might  tumble  every  moment  into 
some  horrid  pitfall  of  grammar  or  geography,  or  be  tripped  up 
by  some  dreadful  question  in  arithmetic  or  chemistry.  They 
had  taken  sugar-coated  pills  so  often,  that  they  began  to 
suspect  every  lump  of  sugar  they  saw.  If  Mr.  Binks  told 
them  a  story,  they  were  all  in  a  fidget,  lest  they  should  miss 
the  moral,  which  they  were  sure  must  be  lurking  somewhere 
about  the  premises ;  or,  perhaps,  it  was  a  fact  in  history  or 
natural  philosophy  they  were  to  smell  out,  and  take  captive. 
Mr.  Binks  also  dealt  largely  in  puzzles  and  enigmas,  in  which 
the  Sphynx  was  a  bungler,  compared  to  him ;  and  on  these 
occasions,  the  little  Binkses  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
litter  of  half-grown  kittens,  who,  having  perchance  espied 
some  gray-headed  rat  peeping  warily  from  its  hole,  seem  at 
once  oppressed  with  a  fearful  joy. 

,  In  the  evening  Mr.  Fogie  came  in  and  spent  an  hour, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  worthy  doctor ;  but  I  am 
sorry  that  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  give  any  account 
of  their  conversation. 
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Nor  can  I  even  stop  to  describe  the  imposing  ceremo- 
nies that  took  place  on  occasion  of  the  presentation.  Suf- 
fice it  to  saj  tnat,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  company,  such  a  time  had  never  been  known  in  that 
house  before.  Mr.  Dickey  was  very  dignified,  Mr.  Proven- 
der very  eloquent,  and  Mrs.  Harris  very  gratefiil.  But  ap- 
pearances are  sometimes  deceptive. 

"  If  they'd  only  given  me  half  a  dozen  silver  forks,"  said 
that  lady,  "  there'd  have  been  ^some  ^sense  in  it ;  but  that 
good-for-nothing  basket — ^* 

"  Fm  sure,"  said  Nancy,  "  it's  as  good  a  thing  to  laugh 
by  as  one  could  desire ;  I  shall  never  see  it  without  thinking 
of  that  dear,  good,  ridiculous  Mr.  Provender.  I  never  felt 
so  relieved  in  my  life  as  when  he  got  through ;  I  expected 
every  minute  to  see  him  burst  with  vanity,  and  I  wanted  to 
stick  pins  into  him,  so  that  I  didn't  know  what  to  do.  And 
all  the  time  that  unhappy  little  hedgehog,  Mr.  Masters,  was 
like  to  expire  with  envy  to  think  he  had  not  been  invited 
to  make  a  speech  too." 

''  This  Mr.  Bedwood  seems  quite  a  nice  young  man." 

"  Yes,  very,  quite." 

**  They  say  he  is  very  rich." 

"What  they?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Grant — ^but  I  thought  you  liked  him,  Fm 
sure  you've  given  him  encouragement  enough." 

"  Too  much,  perhaps ;  but,  mother,  don't  for  mercy's 
sake  ever  mention  his  name  to  me  again,  for  sometimes  I 
think  I  hate  him,  yes,  I  hate  him ;  I  wish  he  had  never 
come  inside  this  house!" 

"  Why,  Nancy  Harris  I  what  has  he  done  now  1  but  I 
see  how  it  is,  it's  that  good-for-nothing  Dickey ;  you  can't 
get  him  out  of  your  head." 

"  I  don't  care  for  Mr.  Dickey  any  more  than  you  do ;  but 
pray  don't  talk  any  more,  my  head  aches  as  if  it  would 
burst" 

The  family  were  now  all  snug  in  bed,  and  all  the  lights 
extin^ished  except  in  the  chamber  of  Mr.  Mason,  who, 
having  just  commenced  Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter,"  was 
unable  to  tear  himself  from  the  intoxicating  pages  of  that 
delicious  writer,  and  continued  to  turn  leaf  after  leaf  till  his 
light  suddenly  failing,  first  made  him  aware  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.    At  that  moment  the  smell  of  fire  attracted  his 
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attention.  He  opened  the  door — it  was  too  true — there  was 
the  lazy,  skulking,  perfidious  smoke ;  now  for  the  bold  but 
cruel  flame  I 

Fire !  fire !  fire ! 

The  alarm  was  fearful  and  sudden,  but  it  was  as  soon 
over ;  an  ash-barrel  in  the  cellar  had  caused  all  the  mis- 
chief^ and  no  sooner  was  it  extin^shed,  and  the  danger 
past,  than  each  one  regained  sufficient  courage  to  deny  that 
he  had  ever  lost  it,  and  to  banter  his  companions  on  their 
needless  fears. 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Binksf"  cried  Mr.  Dickey.  "HI  war- 
rant he  has  slept  through  it  all,  or  perhaps, — ^but  here  they 
come  now.  Well,  Miss  Vic,  and  what  do  you  think  of  this 
for  a  bonfire,  eh  ?  but,  bless  me  I  how's  this  ?  I  thought 
'twas  Victoria :  how  in  the  world,  Mr.  Lamartine,  did  you 
happen  to  put  on  your  sister's  clothes?  She  took  yours 
first  ?  Sure  enough,  so  she  has,  and  she's  got  'em  on  hind 
side  afore !  Oh !  bold  on  to  me  somebody,  I  shall  die  ;  this 
is  too  rich !  ha !  ha  I  ha!  " 

^*  But  where  is  Mr.  Binks  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Harris,  as 
Mrs.  Binks  entered  the  parlor. 

"Oh  I  do  run  some  of  you,"  returned  Mrs.  Binks,  "and 
tell  him  it's  all  out;  he's  tying  the  bed  clothes  together, 
and" — ^but  before  she  had  time  to  finish  ^e  sentence,  the 
whole  family  rushed,  shrieking  with  laughter,  towards  Mrs. 
Binks's  apartments ;  but,  on  entering,  its  unhappy  occupant 
was  nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  Where  in  the  world  can  he  have  gone  to  ?" 

"Help  me  up !  help  me  up  I "  cried  a  lamentable  voice 
from  the  window. 

"Oh  I  here  he  is ;"  said  Mr.  Dickey,  in  a  state  of  intense 
excitement,  "  catch  hold  here,  some  of  you,  and  we'll  have 
him  up  in  a  trice.  Pull  gently,  steady  now ;  it's  to  be  hoped 
the  sheets  won't  tear;  but  who'd  have  thought  he  was  so 
heavy  f  Here,  take  hold  of  the  sash,  that's  it ;  why,  Mr. 
Binlra,  Fd  as  lief  pull  in  a  halibut ;  but  that's  what  I  call 
looking  round  like  a  fish  with  a  vengeance.  What  under 
the  sun,  moon,  and  seven  stars  were  you  doing  oul  there  at 
this  time  o'  night  ?" 

"  And  how,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  you  expect 
to  reach  the  ground  with  a  rope  that  wouldn't  reach  naif 
way?     And  why  couldn't  you  have  walked  down  stairs  as 
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well  ?  Well,  practice  makes  perfect,  and  next  time  jou^ll 
do  better." 

"  Why — why — ^isn't  the  house  on  fire  ?" 

*^  House  on  fire  ?  no,  nor  never  has  been ;  but,  suppose 
it  was,  is  that  any  reason  you  should  leave  your  wife  and 
children  to  be  burnt  to  a  cinder!  I  should  never  have 
thought  that  of  you,  Mr.  Binks." 

"  I  had  no  thought  of  leaving  them  ;  I  only  went  down 
first  to  see  if  I'd  made  the  rope  long  enough,  and  then  I 
couldn't  get  up  again  ;  and  if  you  hadn't  come  when  you 
did,  I  couldn't  have  held  out  much  longer.  But  how  did 
Mrs.  Binks  and  the  children  appear  ?  I  hope  they  showed 
no  want  of  coolness  and  self-possession." 

'*  Ah,  admirably !  admirably !  at  least  as  to  the  cool- 
ness ;  I  can't  say  so  much  as  to  the  self-possession,  for  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  themselves  entirely.  I'm  afraid  they'll 
never  come  right ;  but  what  do  you  tliink  of  your  system 
now,  sir ;  don't  you  think  it  needs  some  patching  ?" 

*^  Perhaps  it  may,  a  little,  doctor ;  I  should  be  glad  to 
talk  with  you  in  the  morning  about  it,  and  see  what  we  can 
do.  It  hasn't  worked  this  time,  I  confess,  quite  as  well  as  I 
expected,  but  practice" — 

"  Practice  makes  perfect,"  cried  Michael  Angelo,  half 
asleep. 

The  day  after  the  presentation — I  find  I  am  already 
falling  into  the  habit  of  the  family  of  referring  all  events  to 
this  important  epoch — ^Mr.  and  Mrs.  Binks  and  all  the  little 
Binkses  went  a  hundred  miles  into  the  country  for  the  fresh 
air ;  Mr.  Masters  went  fifty  miles  on  Long  Island  for  the 
salt  water,  and  Miss  June,  who  didn't  care  either  for  air  or 
water,  went  to  visit  some  fiiend  or  friends  in  Newark. 
Their  departure  spread  a  sensible  gloom  over  the  house- 
hold, and  even  Nancy  seemed  to  abate  somewhat  of  her 
usual  gaiety ;  but  our  Totemwellians  were  too  busy  to  be 
much  afiected  by  these  changes.  As  Aunt  Bethany  said, 
they  were  on  the  go  from  morning  till  night;  for  there 
were  so  many  things  to  see,  so  many  things  to  buy,  and  so 
many  commissions  to  execute,  that  it  seemed  as  if  they  never 
would  be  done. 

They  took  a  trip  to  Hoboken ;  they  took  another  to 
Greenwood ;  they  scaled  the  summit  of  the  Reservoir ;  look- 
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ed  up  at  High  Bridge,  and  down  from  Trinity,  and  filled 
up  the  chinks  and  crannies  by  going  to  concerts,  and  riding 
here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  omnibuses  till  they  became 
as  well  known  to  the  whole  race  of  drivers  as  the  man  with 
the  little  yellow  dog.  The  entire  merit  of  this  activity  be- 
longed to  Peter,  who  was  not  only  bent  on  seeing  all  there 
was  to  be  seen  himself  but  equally  bent  on  having  the 
others  see  it  with  him.  He  possessed  the  most  remarkable 
instinct  for  finding  out  remarkable  places ;  so  that  Dr.  Edg- 
erly,  who  had  lived  four  years  in  the  citjr,  was,  as  Peter 
declared,  as  green  as  a  gosling,  in  comparison. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  employments.  Dr.  Edgerly  did 
not  lose  sight  of  the  main  object  of  their  journey.  Every 
morning  he  repeated  his  visit  to  Twentieth  Street,  again 
and  again  to  receive  the  same  answer,  till  the  face  of  the 
old  black  servant  became  so  familiar  tliat  the  doctor  could, 
tell  from  his  expression,  whether  his  master  had  returned  the 
moment  he  opened  the  door.  But,  on  Friday  morning,  the 
bell  had  hardly  ceased  its  jangling,  when  a  set  of  the  very 
whitest  teeth,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  might  have  given  a  les- 
son to  Mr.  Binks,  appeared  in  the  door,  giving  promise  of 
welcome  tidings. 

"Ah,  good  morning,  sir;  I  was  expecting  you'd  be  here 
to-day,  sir ;  walk  in,  sir ;  Mr.  Daventry  have  arrove  last 
night,  sir.  He  am  very  much  fatigued  and  prostervated  by 
de  journey,  and  am  just  eatin'  his  breakfass,  but  he  will  pro- 
ceed to  wait  on  you  directly,  sir." 

Dr.  £dgerly  took  his  seat  by  one  of  the  tables ;  and,  as 
he  did  so,  his  eye  fell  on  a  letter,  directed  to  Mr.  Daventry, 
in  a  handwriting  with  which  he  thought  he  was  familiar. 
He  took  it  up,  and,  looking  at  the  postmark,  found,  to  his 
great  surprise,  that  it  was  from  Totemwell. 

"  Deacon  Redwood !  can  it  be  ?  does  he  know  ?  what 
mystery  is  this  ?  some  new  villainy  Fm  afraid.  I" —  but  at 
this  moment  a  door  of  French  glass  opened  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  parlor,  and  a  gentleman  entered  with  a  saunter- 
ing air,  dressed  in  a  rich  morning-gown  and  slippers. 

"  Your  name  is  Edgerly,  I  believe ;  my  servant  tells  me 
you  have  called  several  times ;  so  I  suppose  it's  something 
of  importance  to  one  or  the  other  of  us.  Which  may  it 
be?" 
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**  It  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance  to  me,  Mr.  Daven- 
try,  except  so  far  as  I  am  interested  in  another ;  but  to  you, 
unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  it  is  of  the  highest  You  had 
a  brother,  I  believe,  who  died  some  years  ago,  had  you 
not?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  had  such  a  brother." 

"  Was  he  ever  married  ?" 

"Excuse  me,  sir;  but  I  supposed  you  came  to  com- 
municate information,  not  to  gain  it." 

"Very  well,  I  will  answer  the  question  myself;  your 
brother  was  married,  and  left  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Daventry 
died  some  fifteen  years  ago,  on  her  way  to  visit  her  father, 
while  her  husband  was  absent  in  South  America ;  but  her 
daughter  Mary  is  still  living.  She  has  been  residing,  ever 
since  her  mother's  death,  in  Totemwell ;  and  it  is  only  lately, 
and  by  the  merest  accident,  that  she  discovered  she  had 
an  uncle  in  this  city.  We  have  come  to  New  York,  on  pur- 
pose to  see  you ;  and  though  you  have  been  so  long  un- 
known to  each  other,  I  trust  you  will  be  as  glad  to  see  her, 
as  I  know  she  will  to  see  you.  We  thought  I  had  better 
come  first,  and  tell  you  the  whole  story,  and  then  she  could 
come  here,  or  you  might  go  there,  if  you  chose." 

All  the  while,  Mr.  Daventry  sat  with  his  right  arm  on 
the  back  of  his  chair,  gently  caressing  his  luxuriant  black 
whiskers  with  his  jeweled  fingers,  and  looking  curiously  at 
the  doctor,  with  something  between  a  smile  and  a  frown. 

"  Well,  sir,  you  don't  seem  particularly  grateful  for 
this  information  ;  I  must  say,  I  did  expect  a  little  more 
show  of  natural  affection  towards  the  only  child  of  your 
own  brother,  when  " — 

"  Upon  my  word.  Dr.  Edgerly,  you  are  a  very  strange 
sort  of  person.  You  come  into  a  man's  house,  who  never 
heard  of  you  in  his  life,  with  a  long  story  about  a  lot  of  his 
own  relations,  who  died  and  were  buried  some  twenty  years 
ago;  and~ because  he  doesn't  choose  to  believe  all  these 
marvels,  simply  on  your  say-so,  you  fly  into  a  passion,  and 
begin  to  accuse  him  of  wanting  natural  affection,  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff'.  If  it  were  the  first  of  April,  I  should  know 
what  to  think  of  it ;  but  as  it  is  in  the  sober,  sensible  month 
of  July,  it  looks  a  good  deal  more  as  if  you  had  just  escaped 
from  a  mad  house." 
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"  Mr.  Daventry,"  cried  the  doctor,  and  the  girandoles 
shook  off  the  table  beside  him,  "  I  never  was  less  in  a  pas- 
sion in  my  life ;  and  as  to  its  being  April  or  July,  I  never 
gave  that  a  moment's  thought.  I  confess  I  thought  one 
month  as  good  as  another.  As  to  the  truth  of  my  story,  I 
don't  ask  you  to  believe  it  on  my  say-so,  or  any  one  else; 
all  I  ask  is,  that  you  should  hear  all  the  facts  as  they  really 
occurred,  and  that  you  should  see  the  young  lady,  who  is 
the  perfect  image  of  her  mother ;  and  then,  unless  " — 

"  Oh,  well,  if  that  is  all  you  came  to  New  York  for,  you 
have  lost  your  labor.  I  tell  you,  your  whole  story  is  the 
most  barefaced,  swindling  transaction  I  ever  heard  of.  I 
shall  let  the  matter  drop  for  this  once ;  but  if  I  ever  hear 
any  thing  of  you  again,  I  shall  certainly  cause  you  to  be  ar- 
rested, for  attempting  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretences." 

"  Mr.  Daventry,  she  wants  not  a  dollar  of  your  money ; 
but  I  begin  to  see  through  your  villany.  I  dare  say  you 
would  be  glad  to  let  the  matter  drop ;  but  it  will  not,  I  can 
assure  you.  I  see  now,  you  have  all  along  been  a  party  to 
this  outrage  ;  and  that  letter  you  are  so  anxious  to  conceal, 
shows  both  your  crime  and  your  accomplice.  I  have  long 
known  Deacon  Redwood,  sir,  and  now  I  know  you ;  and 
we  shall  see  whether  you  are  to  be  permitted  to  defraud  a 
helpless  orphan  of  her  rightful  inheritance.  You  will  hear 
from  me  again,  Mr.  Daventry  ;  and  after  a  very  different 
fashion." 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,  sir,  for  your  manner  now  is 
not  exactly  what  I  could  wish.  If  you  really  know  Mr.  Red- 
wood, as  well  as  you  pretend,  I  wonder  you  have  not  profited 
more  by  his  example.  He  is  the  greatest  economist  of  power 
I  know  of,  and  never,  I  suspect,  wastes  either  his  breath 
or  strength  in  unmeaning  threats.  I  wish  you,  Mr.  Edgerly, 
a  very  good  morning :  here  Mungo,  show  this  gentleman 
out — and  if  he  ever  comes  here  again,  remember  I'm  not  at 
home.  I  was  willing  to  see  him  once,  in  spite  of  the  dea- 
con's warning ;  but  a  second  visit  from  such  an  old  noddle- 
head,  would  be  altogether  too  tiresome;  and  besides,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  throw  him  out  of  the  window,  which  would 
be  excessively  disagreeable." 

"  The  miserable,  cowardly  rascal !"  muttered  Dr.  Edger- 
ly, as  he  swept  fiercely  down  Broadway  ;  "  I  wish  I  had  him 
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SO ;  rd  manage  to  squeeze  some  feeling  into  him.  I  don^t  know 
when  I've  been  so  stirred  up — not  acknowledge  her !  but 
I'll  make  him  acknowledge  her — I'll  make  him  refund  every 
cent  of  her  money,  the  paitry,  mean-spirited  villain !" 

The  doctor's  mind  worked  fast ;  and  by  the  time  he 
arrived  at  home,  the  suit  was  brought,  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned, the  trial  over,  and  a  verdict  returned  in  favor  of 
Mary,  in  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars ;  all  owing  to  a 
single  speech,  in  which  he  roused  the  passions  of  the  jury, 
by  enlarging  on  Mary's  youth  and  beauty,  and  the  unparal- 
eled  baseness  of  her  perfidious  and  cruel  uncle.  What  a 
world  this  would  be,  if  every  one  had  powers  equal  to  his 
will! 

While  Dr.  Edgerly  was  thus  employed,  Mary  took  her 
work  into  the  parlor,  as  being  the  coolest  part  of  the  house, 
to  amuse  herself  as  well  as  she  could  till  his  return.  She 
had  been  there  only  a  short  time,  when  Mr.  Mason  came  in 
to  look  for  a  book ;  but  seeing  Mary  seated  there  alone,  it 
was  no  more  than  polite  to  speak  to  her ;  and  having  spoken, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  less  than  polite  for  her  not 
to  answer ;  and  so— and  so — ^he  forgot  all  about  his  book  and 
every  thing  else,  except  the  subject  of  their  conversation,  and 
after  that,  there  was  nothing  left,  but  to  sit  down  and  talk 
it  out. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  more  about  Philip  Hastings," 
said  Mary. 

"  Why,  what  makes  you  so  interested  in  Philip  Hast- 
ings, all  at  once  ?  I  shall  begin  to  be  jealous  of  him,  if  you 
don't  take  care." 

"  How  can  I  help  being  interested  in  him,  after  living 
with  him  so  long,  and  after  what  you  said  about  his  being 
so  unhappy,  and  tormented  with  a  longing  after  unattainable 
excellence,  that  kept  him  from  doing  as  well  as  he  could, 
because  it  wasn't  the  best  ?" 

"  Ah,  well !  if  it  is  enough  to  make  a  young  man  inter- 
esting, because  he  is  unhappy,  and  because  his  ambition  is 
greater  than  his  powers,  I  can  show  you  a  thousand  inter- 
esting young  men,  every  time  we  walk  down  Broadway." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't  explain  myself  very  clearly ;  but  I  know 
he  used  to  be  very  interesting  to  me,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren ;  and  very  affectionate." 
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"  Well,  80  he  is,  in  his  way,  as  anybody  I  have  ever 
met,  and  knows  as  well  what  belongs  to  friendship  ;  but 
after  all  "— 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  his  way  ?*' 

"  Why,  I  mean  that  he  will  love  you,  not  in  your  way, 
but  his  own ;  not  as  you  would  wish  to  be  loved,  but  as  it 
pleases  him.  He  is  ready  enough  to  give  his  whole  heart  to 
his  friend ;  but  the  gift  is  burdened  with  so  many  arbitrary 
conditions,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  having.  Now,  I  would 
rather  have  one  love  me  a  thimbleftil,  my  way,  than  an 
ocean  of  his  own ;  but  you  can  never  do  any  thing  with 
Hastings ;  he  is  as  obstinate  and  selfish  in  his  love,  as  in 
everything  else." 

**  But  suppose  he  should  find  someone  whose  way  of 
love  was  the  same  as  his?" 

"  Ah,  if  he  only  could  I  they  would  be  the  happiest 
couple  since  Adam  ;  but  it^s  no  use,  there  never  was,  and 
never  can  be."  ' 

"Perhaps  not  at  first;  but  she  might  grow  to  it,  and 
then  think  it  the  best  But  why  can't  you  tell  me  more, 
exactly  what  ^ou  mean  ?  In  what  particular  is  he  so  fantastic  ?'* 

"  Fantastic ;  that's  just  the  word ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  and 
then  say  whether,'if  it  were  your  case,  you  could  grow  to  him 
and  love  him.  In  the  first  place,  what  you  said  of  his  boy- 
hood is  still  more  applicable  now.  He  will  keep  you  in  a 
constant  whirlwind  of  passion  ;  in  the  fever  of  love  to-day,i 
in  an  ague  of  indiffierence,  or  even  harshness  to-morrow,  so 
that  you  will  bum  and  freeze  by  turns,  like  Milton's  spirits 
of  the  damned.  Then  he  will  be  forever  trying  experiments 
with  your  love,  to  bring  out  its  utmost  strength ;  he  will 
make  himself  cold  and  distant,  for  the  sake  of  your  fond 
wooing  ;  he  will  be  often  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit,  that 
you  may  drive  it  away ;  and  if  you  fail  to  see  his  condition, 
or  seeing,  fail  to  relieve,  his  assumed  jealousy  will  kindle 
into  real ;  and  if  he  doesn't  make  you  as  wretched  as  him- 
self, it  is  because  your  soul  is  too  pure  and  simple  to  com- 
prehend the  nature,  or  even  suspect  the  existence,  of  such 
passions.  Ask  of  him  a  favor,  and  you  get  no  answer;  but 
the  next  day,  or  the  next  hour,  you  will  receive  it  a  hund- 
red-fold. Li  short,  the  whole  object  of  his  life  will  seem 
to  be  to  vex  and  torment  you  in  every  way ;  but  he  will  do 
18 
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it  all  out  of  pure  love.    Now,  say,  could  you  posBibly  love 
such  a  being  ?" 

"  If  he  loved  me  I" 

"  He  does  love  you;  be  is  ready  to  die  for  you.  I  know 
it,  for  I  have  heard  him  say  so  a  thousand  times.  I  know  it*^ — 

But  at  this  moment  Dr.  Edgerly  entered.  Mr.  Mason 
abruptly  rose,  and  walked  once  or  twice  across  the  room. 
Then  he  went  out  without  another  word ;  Mary  heard  the 
street  door  close  behind  him,  and  that  was  the  last.  He  had 
gone  as  suddenly  as  he  came ;  and  without  any  of  the  family 
learning  any  more  of  his  history,  than  is  already  known  to 
the  reader. 

^'  He  was  a  veir  quiet  young  man,  and  paid  as  he  went ; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  lose  him,"  said  Mrs.  Harris. 

"  He  was  dreadfully  stuck  up,"  sneered  Miss  June  (with 
pride,  she  meant,  not  gingerbread  or  molasses),  *^  and  after 
all,  it's  my  private  opinion,  he  was  some  low  person,  and  ho 
more  a  sculptor  than  I  am.  I  tried  one  day  to  enter  into  a 
conversation  on  art,  because  I  thought  it  would  please  him, 
you  know;  and  asked  him  if  he  didn't  think  there  was  too 
much  foreshortening  in  Powers's  statue  of  the  Greek  Slave." 

"  Foreshortening ;  what's  that  ?"  said  Mrs.  Binks. 

"  It's,  oh  it's"— 

"  Lard  ?"  suggested  Mrs.  Binks. 

"  Lard  1  I  really  don't  understand  you,  Mrs.  Binks." 

"  Why,  I  didn't  know  but  it  might  be  something  like 
what  we  put  in  pie-crust,  to  make  it  light  and  flecky,  you 
know." 

"  Don't  say  we,  I  beg  of  you,  Mrs.  Binks ;  for  I  assure 
you,  I  don't  know  ;  and  I  wonder  you  should  introduce  such 
a  subject,  when  I'm  talking  of  the  Greek  Slave ;  but  as  I 
was  saying,  I  asked  Mr.  Mason  that  question ;  and  he  said, 
yes,  he  thought  there  was  rather  too  much  foreshortening, 
about  her  dress,  especially  ;  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing  so 
vulgar  in  your  life  ?  I  was  a  good  mind  to  come  right  away, 
but  I  gave  him  such  a  look,  he  didn't  say  another  word." 

So  they  good-naturedly  passed  him  round,  and  if  he 
could  have  listened  to  the  conversation  at  Mrs.  Harris's  any 
time  all  the  next  week,  he  must  have  been  highly  gratified 
to  find  himself  of  such  importance. 

"What  can  have  made  him  go  away  so  suddenly?" 
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thought  Mary  ;  "  I  wonder  if  I  have  said  any  thing  to  ojQfend 
him.  But  no,  that  can't  be  it ;  it's  very  plain  he  cared  noth- 
ing for  me.  He  only  talked  with  me  to  amuse  himself  and 
pass  away  the  time ;  but  he  might  at  least  have  stopped  to 
say  good-by.  I  couldn't  have  gone  away  and  left  him  so, 
though  I  don't  love  him  in  the  least,  and  never  could.  He 
is  very  pleasant  and  agreeable,  but  he  is  not  the  man  I 
could  love ;  no,  not  the  man  that  I  could  love.  I  don't 
believe  I  could  love  him  if  I  should  try,  and  he  knew  it 
well  enough;  but  that's  no  reason  he  shouldn't  stop  and 
say  good-by.  He's  too  tall  for  my  fancy ;  no,  not  too  tall, 
he's  too  slender.  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  think  his  forehead  is 
too  low,  or  else  it's  too  broad ;  at  any  rate,  I'm  glad  I  let 
him  see  so  plainly  that  I  didn't  love  him,  for  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  I  had  made  him  unhappy." 

On  entering  the  parlor,  and  finding  Mary  and  Mr.  Mason 
in  such  close  communion.  Dr.  Edgerly  frowned,  as  if  not 
exactly  pleased  ;  but  on  Mr.  Mason's  departure  his  thoughts 
returned  to  their  former  channel ;  and,  as  he  took  his  seat  by 
her  side,  Mary  saw  at  once  that  he  had  something  of  un- 
usual interest  to  communicate. 

"  Well,  what  news  ?  have  you  seen  my  uncle  ? " 

"  Don't  call  him  uncle ;  he  isn't  your  uncle ;  he  isn't 
uncle  to  anybody,  unless  the  evil  one  is  his  nephew.  Do 
you  think  he  utterly  disowns  you,  refuses  to  acknowledge 
you  as  his  brother's  child,  declared  you  were  buried  twenty 
years  ago  ?  But  I  can  see  through  it  all,  he  is  afraid  you 
have  come  to  claim  your  father's  property ;  and  in  some  way 
he  is  connected  with  Deacon  Redwood,  I  don't  know  how 
exactly,  for  no  good  I'll  warrant ;  but  they'll  find  themselves 
sadly  disappointed.  I  mean  to  see  a  lawyer  this  very  day, 
and  set  him  to  investigate  the  case,  and  then,  if  your  father 
really  left  any  property,  and  I've  no  doubt  he  did,  a  very 
handsome  one,  we'U  see  what  there  is  to  hinder  you  from 
having  it." 

**  Oh  no,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  doing  any  thing  like 
that ;  they  couldn't  give  me  an  uncle,  and  I  don't  want  the 
money  whether  it  is  his  or  mine.  But  don't  you  think  if  I 
should  go.  to  him  myself  and  tell  him  so,  and  that  all  I 
wanted  was  that  he  should  love  me,  that  he  would  do  it ! " 

"  No,  I  don't ;  for  in  the  first  place  I  don't  believe  he  ever 
loved  any  thing  or  anybody  except  himself    He's  a  mere 
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selfish  sensualist,  without  half  as  much  heart  as  a  dog,  though 
for  that  matter  few  men  have ;  but  he  is,  I  think,  the  most 
thoroughly  heartless  being  I  ever  met  with.  Why,  Peter 
Redwood  is  an  angel  of  light  to  him ;  he's  selfish  and  vul- 
gar enough  I  know,  but  then  he  has  some  apology  for  a 
heart ;  I  can  imagine  such  a  thing  as  his  really  falling  in 
love,  though  he  has  no  very  fine  sensibilities ;  but  this  man 
is  glazed  all  over.  He's  one  of  your  mockers,  and  most 
likely  an  infiiel.  Ugh !  if  there's  any  thing  I  utterly 
loathe  and  abominate,  it's  one  of  these  used-up,  blasi  men 
of  fashion,  without  principle  and  without  honor,  who  are 
proud  to  despise  what  they  once  revered,  and  who  have  just 
spirit  enough  left  to  laugh  at  goodness ;  if  I  could  have  got 
this  fellow  into  a  passion,  I  should  have  thought  better  of 
him ;  but  he  hasn't  heart  enough  even  for  that." 

"You  forget  that  he  is  still  my  uncle  ;  it  pains  me  to 
hear  you  talk  so  of  him,  even  if  he  deserves  it,  and  perhaps 
after  all  he  has  never  found  anyone  to  love  him." 

"  Or  what  is  worse,  has  never  found  anyone  to  love ;  but 
if  you  are  fully  determined  to  take  no  steps  towards  the  re- 
covery of  your  property,  we  may  as  well  return  to  Totem- 
well  at  once." 

"  Dear  old  Totemwell,  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  you  I 
I'm  sure  I  shall  never  wish  to  leave  it  again.  I  will  try  to 
forget  that  I  have  ever  had  an  uncle,  or  that  there  is  any 
other  world  than  our  own." 

"  But  why  do  you  sigh  V\ 

"  Did  I  sigh  ?  I'm  sure  I  didn't  know  it ;  I  have  no  rea- 
son to  sigh  that  I  know  of.  I  have  every  thing  in  this 
world  to  make  me  happy,  yes,  every  thing." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  looking  so  grave  about  it,  is  there  ? 
but  perhaps  you  don't  mean  that  you  are  happy,  only  that 
you  ought  to  be  ?" 

"  No,  I  mean  that  I  am  happy  ;  I  never  was  happier  in 
my  life  ;  with  so  many  kind  friends,  it  would  be  strange  if  I 
were  not.  To  be  sure  I  lost  my  father  just  as  I  thought  I 
had  found  him,  and  now  I  have  lost  my  uncle  ;  but  there 
are  you,  and  your  wife,  and  Aunt  Bethany,  and  ever  so  many 
more.   Oh  yes,  I  am  very  happv  and" — 

"  Why,  why,  what  is  all  this  ?  these  are  no  tears  of  joy, 
my  dear  little  Mary;  tell  me,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Can  it  be 
you  are  wasting  these  precious  drops  on  an  uncle  you  have 
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never  seen  and  who  has  proved  himself  so  unworthy  ?  I 
declare  I  never  felt  so  little  charity  for  him  as  at  this  mo- 
ment" 

"It's  not  that ;  I  was  not  thinking  of  him  at  all." 

"What  then  is  it?  won't  you  tell  your  poor  old  uncle 
William  that  youVe  forgotten  so  long  f " 

"  I  don't  know  myself^  I  can't  think,  what  made  me  feel 
so  strangely  just  now  when  I'd  been  feeling  so  happy ;  but 
never  mind,  I  shall  feel  better  by-and-by;  but  do  you 
know,  I've  a  complaint  to  make  against  you  ?  " 

"  No  dear,  what  is  it  ?" 

"Why,  you've  been  so  terribly  grave  and  uninteresting 
of  late,  you  have  hardly  given  us  a  pleasant  word ;  you 
don't  seem  like  yourself." 

"  True,  I  have  been  rather  grave  and  unsocial,  though  I 
didn't  suppose  anyone  had  noticed  it ;  but  when  I  tell  you 
the  reason  you  will  no  longer  wonder." 

Dr.  Edgerly  now  proceeded  to  give  a  foil  account  of  his 
visit  to  Douglas,  and  when  he  had  finished,  Mary  exclaimed, 
"  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  to  be  sure,  that  you  have  seemed 
graver  than  usual ;  such  a  story  is  enough  to  sober  anyone  ; 
but  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  them  ?  it  seems 
so  dreadful  to  perish  in  this  way  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city 
like  New  York." 

"  Suppose  you  go  with  me  and  see  what  you  can  do  ?  I 
confess  I  have  no  nopes ;  yet  there  is  no  reckoning  a  wo- 
man's influence." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  will  go  gladly,  now,  this  minute." 

On  arriving  at  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  Douglas, 
the  doctor  stopped  a  moment  on  the  sidewalk,  as  doubting 
how  Mary  would  be  affected  by  such  revolting  scenes  as  she 
would  be  called  to  witness,  and  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  an  entire  stranger.  She  put  an  end  to  his  hesitation, 
however,  by  asking  why  he  waited ;  and,  cautioning  her  to 
be  careful,  he  led  me  way  down  into  the  loathsome  dungeon 
we  have  already  described,  and  which,  instead  of  being  ren- 
dered less  repulsive  by  so  glorious  a  vision,  seemed  only  to 
become  yet  more  foul  and  unsightly,  as  if  the  light  of  her 
beauty  had  brought  out  new  features  of  ugliness  and  terror. 

The  body  of  the  little  child  still  lay  where  it  had  been 
before,  but  the  change  the  cofSn  should  have  hidden  was 
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now  going  on  under  the  open  eye  of  day.  What  else  the 
doctor  saw  he  never  told  to  any  living  thing ;  but  as  he 
turned,  and  almost  pushed  Mary  up  the  steps,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  over  his  shoulder  of  a  hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  a 
cord,  and  something  that  hung  still  without  swinging,  with 
its  eyes  on  a  dark  red  puddle  at  its  feet. 

The  sun  was  shining  in  Laurens  street,  he  shone  bright- 
er still  in  Broadway,  and  well  he  might ;  for  if  he  should 
stint  one  of  his  blessed  beams  for  every  deed  of  blood  he 
sees  as  he  travels  from  east  to  west  in  his  daily  round,  who 
would  dare  to  calculate  the  period  of  his  total  eclipse  ? 

On  their  return  from  their  visit  of  mercy,  unhappily  so 
vain,  Mary  was  gomg  up  stairs  to  her  own  room,  when  Nancy 
opened  her  door  a  little  way,  and^usked  her  to  come  in  a 
moment,  for  she  wanted  to  see  her.  Wondering  much  at 
the  tone  of  this  request,  Mary  pushed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered, but  her  surprise  was  still  greater  when  she  found 
Nancy  seated  in  a  low  chair  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  dis- 
covered from  her  countenance  that  she  had  been  weeping. 
Hastily  laying  down  her  bonnet  and  scarf,  she  ran  to  her 
side,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  her  in  a  most  affection- 
ate manner,  begged  her  to  tell  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
To  this  Nancy  made  no  other  answer  than  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears,  weeping  and  sobbing  so  violently  that  Mary  became 
seriously  alarmed,  and  proposed  to  call  her  mother. 

"  Oh  no,  no ;  I  wouldnH  have  her  see  me  for  the  world. 
I  shall  feel  better  in  a  moment,  and  then  I  will  tell  you  all ; 
but  you  must  promise  never  to  repeat  a  word  of  what  I  am 
ffoing  to  say  to  you,  to  any  human  being ;  and  you  must 
forget  it  yourseli  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Then  why  do  you  tell  me  at  all  f " 

'^  I  must  tell  somebody ;  I  shall  die  if  I  don't,  and  there's 
noone  else  who  would  sympathize  with  me  in  the  least 
Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  have  suffered  the  last  few 
days,  for  all  I  have  seemed  so  careless  and  lighthearted ;  but 
I'm  almost  afraid  to  tell  you  what  I  have  done.  I  have 
been  so  foolish  and  wicked,  no,  not  wicked  either  exactly, 
but  I'm  afraid  you  will  think  so  badly  of  me.  You  know 
Mr.  Dickey ;  he  has  boarded  here  nearly  five  years ;  when 
he  first  came  I  was  a  mere  child,  as  wild  and  giddy  as  I  am 
now,  and  we  used  to  be  together  a  good  deal,  and  I  had  a 
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kind  of  childish  liking  for  him,  even  then.  He  used  to  make 
me  little  presents  every  once  in  a  while,  not  of  any  great 
value ;  but  he  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  I  couldn't  help  see- 
ing that  he  liked  me.  And  so  it  has  gone  on  ever  since,  till 
everybody  considered  us  engaged,  and  in  flEu^t,  so  we  did 
ourselves,  though  nothing  had  ever  been  said  on  the  sub- 
ject But  my  mother  has  never  liked  the  match,  I  don't 
know  why,  Tm  sure,  and  she  has  done  all  she  could,  in  a 
quiet  way,  to  prevent  it.  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me  for 
speaking  so  of  my  own  mother,  but  I  don't  think  she  has 
done  exactly  right  about  it,  though  I  know  it  was  all  out  of 
love  for  me.  She  has  misrepresented  things  that  we  have 
said  and  done,  and  manoeuvered  in  such  a  way,  that  we  have 
hardly  had  a  comfortable  day  for  two  or  three  months,  and  I 
have  sometimes  doubted  whether  I  really  loved  him  at  all. 
She  is  continually  asking  me  why,  if  Mr.  Dickey  really  loves 
me,  he  hasn't  offered  himself  long  before ;  and  she  accuses 
me  of  wanting  proper  spirit,  because  I  don't  show  him,  at 
once,  that  I'm  no  longer  to  be  trifled  with.  Well,  when 
Mr.  Redwood  came,  mother  had  heard  wonderful  stories 
about  his  being  so  rich,  and  she  began  at  once  to  talk  about 
him,  and  say  how  handsome  he  was,  and  how  good-natured, 
and  all  that,  and  I  dare  say  it  may  all  be  true,  though  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  see  the  half  of  it ;  but  finally,  what  with  her 
incessant  urging,  her  hints  and  inuendoes  that  gave  me  more 
trouble  than  all  her  arguments,  but  most  of  all,  the  cold- 
ness and  indifference  I  thought  I  discovered  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Dickey — I  didn't  know  what  I  was  doing — but  I  thought 
I  would  see  if  I  couldn't  excite  his  jealousy  a  little,  so  as  to 
see  if  he  really  loved  me,  and  I  began  to  flirt  with  Mr.  Red- 
wood,— something  that  I  had  never  done  before  in  my  life. 

**  But  Mr.  Dickey  took  not  the  least  notice,  and  left  off 
speaking  to  me  altogether,  till  I  became  so  miserable  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do ;  and  so,  I  went  and  engaged  myself  to  Mr. 
Redwood,  just  out  of  spite  and  ugliness  you  know,  for  I 
never  loved  him  nor  anyone  else,  except  Mr.  Dickey,  and 
now  he  probably  thinks  I  am  the  most  heartless  creature 
that  ever  lived.  K  he  onl  v  knew  how  wretched  I  am ;  but 
if  I'm  ever  so  miserable,  the  moment  I  come  where  he  is,  I 
seem  as  merry  and  unconcerned  as  ever,  and  I  couldn't  look 
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anj  other  waj  to  sare  my  life.  There,  I  have  told  you  all ; 
and  you  oan  go  away  and  hate  me,  if  you  choose ;  I  know" — 

«<  You  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Redwood  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Engaged  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Peter  Redwood, — ^the  one 
who  is  here  in  this  house  f" 

"  Yes,  I  don^t  know  any  other,  and  I  wish  I  had  never 
known  him." 

"But  are  you  sure  ?  isnH  there  some  mistake  9  Tell  me 
exactly  every  word  he  said." 

"  I  don't  remember  every  word,  nor  half  he  said,  my 
mind  was  in  such  a  whirl  at  the  time,  but  it's  impossible  I 
should  be  mistaken.  We  talked  about  it  at  least  an  hour, 
and  he  cautioned  me  to  say  nothing  about  our  engagement 
at  present,  for  he  didn't  know  how  it  would  please  his  father, 
and — ^but  I'm  afraid  to  tell  what  else  he  said,  for" — 

"  Go  on,  every  word,  every  syllable ;  you  know  you  prom- 
ised to  tell  me  all." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  you  won't  like  it" 

"  Perhaps  not,  but  that  is  no  concern  of  yours ;  I  mean, 
dear,  that  it  won't  be  your  fault ;  what  was  it  ?" 

"  Well,  he  said  his  father  wished  him  to  marry  you,  but 
he'd  no  thoughts  of  it ;  he  liked  me  a  great  deal  the  best ;  I 
knew  all  the  time,  he  only  said  that  to  flatter  me,  but  men 
think  we  are  weak  enough  to  believe  any  thing,  and  so  we 
are ;  at  any  rate,  though  I  didn't  quite  believe  him,  I  liked 
to  hear  him  say  so." 

"  And  do  you  mean  to  marry  him  ?" 

"  What  else  can  I  do  ?  how  can  I  help  it,  after  what  has 
passed  between  us  ?  I'm  sure  I  would  rather  die  ten  thousand 
times ;  but  I  can't  break  my  promise  even  to  him." 

"  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  that  you  are  probably  unaware 
of,  and  then  you  can  decide  how  far  you  are  bound  by  a 
promise  made  to  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Kedwood.  I  almost 
blush  to  own  it,  though  it  was  none  of  my  doing,  but  at  the 
time  he  made  this  solemn  engagement  to  you,  he  was  as  sol- 
emnly  engaged  to  me,  and  had  been  nearly  a  year.  It  is 
true,  that  I  never  gave  him  much  encouragement,  and  no 
one  could  have  blamed  him  for  wishing  to  break  the  engage* 
ment ;  but  to  go  and  engage  himself  to  another  in  the  same 
house, — I  didn't  really  believe  he  was  capable  of  such  mean- 
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ness.  However,  I  am  so  glad  to  think  I  shall  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  him,  that  I  could  almost  forgive  him  a  much 
greater  insult.  But  what  do  you  think  now  of  marrying  him  ?" 

**  Marry  him  !  I'd  as  soon  marry  a  toad,  or  a  viper ;  the 
wretch !  the  odious,  contemptible  villain !  I  might  have 
known  he  wasn't  to  be  trusted,  when  he  told  me  so  often  to 
keep  it  a  secret.  Fm  glad  I  didn't.  Oh,  it's  so  fortunate  I 
told  you !  there's  no  knowing  what  he  wouldn't  have  done  ; 
but  you  didn't  love  him,  I  know  you  couldn't  have  loved 
him;  he  wasn't  a  thousandth  part  good  enough  for  you. 
But  how  came  you  to  be  engaged  to  him,  do  tell  me  that?" 

**  Some  other  time  perhaps ;  but  I  must  go  now  and  see  my 
aunt,  she  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  about  Mr.  Dickey  ?  I  don't  see  but 
Fm  as  badly  off  as  ever.  He  never  will  do  any  thing  to- 
wards making  up,  I  know  him  too  well  for  that;  he's  too 
proud  altogether." 

"  You  could  hardly  expect  it  of  him  either,  after  what 
has  happened ;  but  I  suspect  his  pride  is  not  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle; from  what  I  have  seen  of  you  both,  I  should  say  you 
were  much  the  prouder  of  the  two." 

"  Do  you  really  think  so ;  I  never  knew  I  was  proud  be- 
fore— ^my  mother  is  always  finding  fault  with  me  for  having 
so  little ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  you  wouldn't  have  me  go  to 
him,  and  tell  him  how  sorry  I  am  all  this  has  happened,  and 
promise  never  to  do  so  again  I" 

*'  No,  indeed ;  but  you  can  tell  him  all  that  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  without  any  sacrifice  of  modesty ;  but 
I  can't  stop  any  longer  now." 

"One  moment,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  thing;  have  you 
ever  been  in  love  yourself?" 

"Well,  I  will  tell  you  honestly — I  know  so  little  what 
love  is,  that  I  don't  know  myself  whether  I  have  ever  been 
what  you  call  in  love,  or  not.  But  I  have  very  queer  feel- 
ings sometimes." 

"Right  here?" 

"Yes,  right  here." 

"Pleasant,  are  they?" 

'*  Yes,  sometimes  very  pleasant." 

"  And  then  a  little  painful  perhaps  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  more  than  a  little,  but  most  of  the  time,  I 
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don't  know  how  I  feel,  whether  it's  most  like  laughing  or 
crying." 

"Ah  yes,  I  see  you've  got  through  your  ahe,  and  are 
spelling  words  of  two  syllables.  Can  you  tell  me  what  this 
spells,  Mason!" 

"  There,  I  can't  wait  another  minute." 

Aunt  Bethany  was  almost  as  indignant,  in  her  way,  on 
hearing  Dr.  Edgerly's  story,  as  he  himself  had  been ;  but  her 
indignation  was  not  a  little  allayed,  by  the  reflection,  that 
now  Mary  would  belong  exclusively  to  herself.  After  she 
had  partially  exhausted  her  condolements  and  reproaches, 
"  Well,"  cried  Mary, "  now  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  that 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  that,  and  a  great  deal  better  too, 
if  you  are  ready  to  hear  it." 

"  Well,  child,  what  isit  ?  though  for  that  matter,  I  don't  see 
as  any  thing  could  be  much  worse,  nor,  as  you  say,  much  bet- 
ter ;  for  certainly  it's  a  comfort  to  know  that  you're  not  going 
to  live  with  that  ugly  old  uncle." 

Mary  then  told  her  story,  only  omitting  all  mention  of 
Mr.  Dickey. 

**  Well,"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  drawing  a  breath  as  long 
as  a  piece  of  piping-cord ;  "if  Uiat  don't  beat  the  Dutch ! 
New  York  is  certainly  the  wickedest  place  I  ever  was  in, 
and  the  sooner  we  get  out  of  it  the  better.  I'm  afraid,  every 
day,  I  shall  go  and  do  some  dreadful  thing  or  other,  and  Dr. 
Edgerly,  you  know,  he's  been  to  the  theater,  and  now  here's 
this  about  Peter  Kedwood ;  I  wonder  what  his  father  '11  say, 
after  all  the  pains  he's  taken  with  his  bringing  up,  and  he  so 
anxious  to  have  him  marry  you.  But  what  are  you  going 
to  do  about  it  r 

"  I  shall  write  to  him,  that  I  wish  all  intercourse  between 
us  to  cease,  and  if  he  wishes  to  know  the  reason,  he  can  in- 
quire of  Miss  Nancy  Harris." 

"But,  wouldn't  that  be  rather  too  short  and  crusty  like? 
hadn't  you  better  try  to  smooth  over  matters  a  little  ?  I 
should  hate  to  have  a  downright  quarrel  with  the  deacon." 

"  I  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  anyone,  and  that  is 
the  very  reason  I  wish  to  be  plain  and  decided  in  the  first 
place." 

"But  still,  you  might  say  you  was  sorry,  you  know,  or 
something." 
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Mary  made  no  answer,  but  sat  down  to  write  her  note. 
She  sealed  and  directed  it  with  unusual  care,  and  then  gave 
it  to  a  servant,  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  Mr.  Bedwood, 
as  soon  as  he  came  in. 

"  Well,  dear,  what  did  you  write  ?"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"I  wrote,  *Mr.  Redwood,  Sir:  It  is  my  wish,  as  I  sup- 
pose it  is  your  own,  that  all  intercourse  between  us  should 
cease  after  this  date.  Ifyou  wish  to  learn  more,  I  would 
refer  you  to  Miss  Nancy  Harris.'  Short  and  sweet,  is  it  not 
aunty  I" 

**  It's  very  good,  I'm  sure,  as  good  as  it  could  be ;  but  I 
wonder  what  he'll  say,  when  he  comes  to  read  it." 

It  was  about  an  hour  after,  when  Peter  received  this  la- 
conic epistle.  He  read  it  three  times  before  he  fully  com- 
prehended its  meaning;  but  when  it  at  length  kindled  upon 
him,  it  stirred  up  a  variety  of  emotions.  Fear  of  Mary's  loss, 
and  his  father's  indignation  came  first  arm  in  arm,  then 
anger  against  Nancy  panted  after,  and  lagging  along  far  in 
the  rear,  sense  of  shame  at  the  detection  of  his  duplicity. 

**  The  pesky  little  fool,  to  go  and  blab,  after  I  told  her 
not!  but  I  vum,  I  won't  marry  her;  she  may  sue  me  for 
breach  of  promise  first  The  fact  is  they're  all  a  confounded 
cheat,  these  women,  from  beginning  to  end ;  you  can't  put  any 
dependence  on  'em,  and  the  more  a  man  has,  the  worse  off 
he  is.  It's  hard'^enough  to  manage  one,  but  two  play  the. 
very  mischief." 

**  You  really  think  so,  do  you  ?"  cried  Nancy,  dancing 
into  the  room,  "  well,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  free  you  from 
any  farther  anxiety  on  my  account  Miss  Grant  may,  per- 
haps still  keep  her  claim  upon  you,  but  I  hereby  renounce 
all  right  and  title  to  the  thing  you  call  a  heart  But,  oh 
fy  !  Mr.  Redwood,  how  could  you  be  so  avaricious  ?  I'm 
sure  we  ought  to  be  vastly  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  so 
highly  of  us.  There  can't  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  I 
suppose,  is  your  motto ;  but,  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth 
two  in  the  bush  you  know ;"  and  away  skipped  the  little  lady, 
leaving  Peter,  as  the  romancers  say,  in  a  state  that  can  be 
better  imagined  than  described. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  get  out  of  the  house  and  city 
as  soon  as  possible ;  but,  then,  he  thought  again  of  his 
&ther's  anger,  and  determined  to  hold  his  ground,  hoping 
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in  some  waj  to  propitiate  his  offended  mistress,  or,  at  all 
events,  still  to  keep  the  secret  of  his  folly.  He  waited  till 
Nancy  was  out  of  hearing,  and  then,  stealing  up  stairs,  he 
knocked  very  softly  at  Aunt  Bethany's  door.  Mary  opened 
the  door,  but,  on  seeing  who  it  was,  she  instantly  closed  it 
again,  and  Peter  heard  the  bolts  rattle  as  she  turned  the 
key.  He  made  an  attempt  to  stop  her,  but  she  was  too 
quick  for  him,  and  he  now  fell  to  entreaty,  begging  her  in 
tne  most  abject  terms  to  admit  him  only  for  a  moment,  de- 
claring that  he  could  make  all  right,  that  it  was  all  Nancy's 
fault,  and  much  more  to  the  same  effect ;  till,  at  last,  he 
heard  some  one  coming,  and  was  compelled  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Our  travelers  had  now  nothing  further  to  keep  them  in 
New  York,  but  as  it  was  so  late  in  the  week  they  deter- 
mined to  defer  their  departure  till  the  following  Monday. 
In  the  mean  time  Mary  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
most  perfect  harmony  restored  between  Nancy  and  Mr. 
Dickey,  and  before  she  went  away,  Nancy  assured  her  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  heartfelt  happiness  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  danger  of  a  rupture  between  them,  for  every  thing  was 
settled,  and  they  were  to  be  married  in  September. 

"  And  I  owe  it  all  to  you,  for  if  it  hadn't  been  for  what 
you  said,  I  should  never  have  mustered  courage  to  make  the 
.  first  advances,  and  he  says  he  shouldn't,  for  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  I  didn't  care  for  him,  and  never  had ; 
and  if  I  hadn't  given  him  a  little  look,  as  shy  as  a  mouse  in 
a  cheese,  and  no  bigger  than  thaty  he'd  made  up  his  mind 
to  go  out  West.  And  we  both  want  you  to  come  to  our 
wedding,  and  you  must  come  and  make  me  a  nice  long 
visit  as  soon  as  we  get  settled  in  a  house  of  our  own ;  and 
here's  something  to  remember  me  by,  but  don't  open  it  till 
you  get  home." 

At  last  it  was  time  to  go.  Peter  still  accompanied  them, 
and  even  made  occasionaJ  attempts  to  recover  his  former 
standing,  but  noone  gave  him  any  encouragement,  and  he 
finally  subsided  into  an  expression  of  injured  innocence, 
throwing  in  a  sigh  now  and  then,  as  he  felt  his  face  begin  to 
brighten,  as  one  would  throw  in  a  stick  to  keep  the  pot 
boiling. 

Aunt  Bethany  no  sooner   found  herself  comfortably 
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seated  on  the  after  deck,  with  the  sloping  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  dancing  np  and  down  her  petticoats,  than  she  straight- 
way took  out  ner  knitting,  and  entered  into  a  familiar  and 
highly  edifying  discourse  with  a  matronly  looking  woman 
on  her  right  hand,  and  a  hard-faced  lady  on  the  left.  Dr. 
Edgerly  was  already  weary  of  the  scene  around  him,  and  as 
soon  as  he  saw  them  draw  their  chairs  and  heads  together,  a 
sure  sign  that  they  had  done  with  trifles,  he,  also,  drew  near 
the  charmed  circle.  Just  at  this  moment,  the  hard-faced  lady 
— but  here  I  feel  bound  to  stop  and  tell  in  what  her  hard- 
ness consisted.  A  high  forehead,  suspicious  of  the  razor, 
faded  blue  eyes,  like  old  crockery,  a  hospitable  mouth, 
guarded  by  a  prominent  Roman  nose,  like  a  tower,  and  a 
set  of  butter-teeth,  vulgarly  so  called,  composed  altogether 
a  face  as  hard  as  the  nether  millstone,  or  any  sum  in  Col- 
bum's  Arithmetic.  But  just  at  this  moment,  I  say,  the 
hard-faced  lady,  who  had  already  informed  Aunt  Bethany 
that  her  name  was  Blodgett,  that  she  lived  in  Lynn,  and 
had  just  been  on  to  New  York  to  buy  a  new  stock  of  goods, 
was  preparing  to  make  a  still  deeper  dive  into  her  personal 
history,  having  been  incited  thereto  by  the  other  lady,  Mrs. 
David  Dander,  inquiring  if  she  were  married. 

Miss  Blodgett  shook  her  head  softly,  but  in  a  way  to 
imply  that  she  might  have  been,  seven  times,  if  she  had 
wanted  to.  "  You  see,"  she  said,  "  I  could  never  find  any- 
one that  exactly  suited  me ;  I  suppose  I'm  too  fastidious ; 
and  then  Fve  no  need  to  marry ;  Fm  doing  a  nice  snug 
business  that  I  can  manage  in  my  own  way.  And  after  I 
get  my  money,  I  can  do  what  I  choose  with  it,  you  know  ; 
and  if  I  want  to  give  fifty  or  a  hundred  dollars,  or  some 
such  trifle  to  the  minister,  there's  nobody  to  make  any  fuss 
about  it." 

"  If  you  want  to,"  said  Dr.  Edgeriy. 
"  I  have  five  brothers  and  sisters,  none  of  'em  married, 
all  living  in  the  same  house,  and  church-members,  and  in  fact 
I  don't  see  how  the  minister  could  be  supported  without  us, 
for  we  pay  almost  half  his  salary.  My  father  was  a  pillar 
in  the  church,  and  his  sons,  I  trust,  are  all  following  in  his 
footsteps." 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that  must  be  with  a  hop. 
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skip  and  a  jump ;  but  it's  a  mercy  the  church  don't  tumble 
to  pieces "  ^         • 

'^Did  you  say  any  thing,  sir?''  cried  Miss  Blodgett^ 
"did* you  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  Ahem,— ^id  you  say  your  fetther  was  a  pillar  in  the 
church,  or  a  pillow  ?  I  didn't  fully  understand. 

'*  I  said  a  pillar,"  replied  Miss  Blodgett,  with  an  air  of 
mild  reproach  ;  ^'  I  shouldn't  think  of  calling  any  one  a 
pillow." 

**  I've  known  such  men — ^real  feather-beds^  you  might 
call  'em,  men  of  such  sofb,  comfortable  doctrine  that  are 
just  the  thinff,  you  know,  to  sleep  on/' 

"  My  father  never  slept  in  church,  sir,  nor  let  others," 
said  Miss  Blodget,  and  looked  at  the  doctor  in  hopes  of  a 
reply;  but  he  only  st^ed  fervently  at  the  flagstaff,  and  after 
several  ineffectual  attempts  to  attract  his  attention,  she  was 
compelled  to  turn  again  to  her  female  companions. 

**It  must  be  a  great  comfort  to  you,"  said  Aunt 
Bethany. 

*'  Oh,  it  is,  I  assure  you ;  young  men  are  so  apt  to  be 
wild  and  dissipated  now-a-days." 

"  Do  you  keep  a  servant  ?"  said  Mrs,  Dander. 

*^  No ;  one  of  my  sisters  takes  care  o'  the  house,  and  she 
thinks  it  less  troublesome  than  to  look  after  a  servant ;  and 
besides,  you  know,  servants  are  dreadfully  expensive." 

'*  Oh,  dreadful ! "  said  Aunt  Bethany ;  and  then  she  and 
Mrs.  Dander  shook  their  heads  negatively,  not  in  token  of 
dissent,  but  as  old  ladies  generally  shake  their  heads  when 
they  hear  of  any  thing  particularly  monstrous  or  incredible. 

^^  They  eat  so  much,  you  know  I "  said  Miss  Blodgett 

"  I  know  they're  apt  to,"  said  Mrs.  Dander ;  "  but  I'll  tell 
you  how  I  manage  that :  I  always  take  care  to  have  plenty 
of  pork  and  beans  to  give  'em ;  for  beans,  you  know,  is 
fillin'." 

"  So  they  is,"  said  Aunt  Bethany,  "  mazin'  fillin',  but 
then  they  don't  always  feel  beany." 

"Never  mind,  if  you  don't  give  'em  any  thing  else  they'll 
feel  beany  fast  enough  ;  and  if  one  has  as  large  a  family  as 
I  have,  they  can't  get  along  without  a  servant  just  to  do  the 
washin'  and  cleanin'." 

"  How  many  children  have  you }"    said  Miss  Blodgett 
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"  Nine,"  replied  Mrs.  Dander,  looking  down  upon  poor 
Miss  Blodgett,  as  if  from  the  ninth  heaven,  if  there  are  so 
many,  '^  and  sad  rogues  they  are  too.  There's  one  on  'em 
now  leanin'  over  the  rail ;  here.  Tommy,  Tommy,  min'  what 
you're  about,  you'll  be  tumblin'  overboard  nex'  thing ;  you 
can't  think  what  a  trial  that  boy's  been  to  me,  an'  from  the 
very  first ;  he — ^but  is  he  a  married  man,  do  you  know  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  and  a  doctor  besides,"  said  Aunt  Bethany. 

"  Then,  why  didn't  he  say  so  ?"  asked  Miss  Blodgett. 

"  Oh,  well,  then  I  don't  mind,  it  was  when  I  was  livin' 
in  Houston  street — ^you  know  where  that  is,  I  suppose  ?" 

Oh,  yes.  Miss  Blodgett  knew  very  well,  and  rather  tri- 
umphed over  Aunt  Bethany  who  didn't,  and  it  was  wonder- 
ful how  this  sense  of  superiority  allayed  the  indignation  she 
had  conceived  against  Dr.  Edgerly,  and  Aunt  Bethany  as 
his  accomplice. 

"  Well,  right  opposite  the  house  where  I  lived  there 
was  another,  an'  the  street  was  so  narrow  we  could  see 
everjrthing  't  went  on  there  just  as  easy  as  not.  I  didn't 
know  the  lady  very  well,  but  somehow  'r  other  I'd  got  an 
idea  that  she  meant  to  set  up  an  opposition  to  my  Tommy, 
you  know.  An'  sure  enough  putty  soon  nurse  comes  run- 
nin*  to  me,  and  tells  me  all  about  it,  how  she'd  seen  it  all 
with  her  own  eyes,  an'  how  she  know'd  the  other  nurse,  an' 
couldn't  abide  her.  *An'  now,'  says  she,  *  I'll  tell  you  what,' 
says  she,  *  we  must  have  the  first  baby,'  An'  so  we  will,'  says 
she,  or  my  name  isn't  Polly  Creedle." 

" '  That  we  will,'  says  I,  *  for  my  name  isn't  Dander  for 
nothing  either.  I'll  put  a  spider  in  her  dumplin,'  an'  so  I  dare 
say  we  should  if  it  had  been  anybody  else  but  just  Tom. 
But,  first  thing  I  knew,  nurse  comes  to  me  again,  as  red  as 
fire,  an'  says,  'Tain't  no  use,  t'other  baby's  born,  so  we  may's 
well  give  up.'  An'  sure  enough,  'twan't  mor'n  an  hour  fore 
she  see  the  ugly  little  toad  a  sprawlin'  in  the  nurse's  arms. 
An'  then  she  used  to  come  and  dandle  it  out  the  win- 
dow for  us  to  see,  you  know,  la  I  in  the  most  provokin' 
way,  till  'tlast  nurse  got  so  mad  she  shut  to  the  blines,  an' 
only  peeped  out  wunst  in  a  while  to  see  what  was  goin'  on." 

"  *  On,  never  mind,'  says  I,  *  we'll  show  'em,  one  o'  these 
days ;'  an'  the  day  came  at  last,  sure  enough,  an  nurse,  she 
run  an,  opened  the  blines,  an'  looked  out  as  grand  as  could 
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be,  but  all  Hwunst  she  giv'  a  little  scream,  an*  sot  Hght 
down  in  the  middle  o'  the  floor.^ 

" « What's  the  matter  now,'  says  I,  *  for  I  thought  mebbe 
she'd  ruptered  a  blood-vessel,  or  somethin.' 

"  *  On,'  says  she,  *  they've  moved  away,  they've  moved 
away.'" 

"  *  What  1'  says  I,  *you  don't  mean,'  says  I,  'they've  gone 
an  moved  away  the  very  day.'  '  They  have,'  says  she ;  *the 
cart's  going  away  now,  and  there  isn't  a  soul  left  in  the 
house.'  *  Then,'  says  I,  *  they're  an  odious  good-for-nothing  set 
as  ever  lived;  they've  done  it  just  out  of  ugliness,  and 
nothing  else.'  '  Of  course  they  did,'  says  she,  '  what  else  could 
it  be  ?'  so  I  set  to,  and  had  a  real,  good,  hearty  fit  crying, 
and  that's  just  the  way  that  boy's  gone  on  ever  since ;  and 
if  he  don't  break  my  heart  'fore  he's  done,  I  shall  be  glad." 

On  arriving  in  W.,  our  travelers  proceeded  directly  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Cadger,  who  received  them,  if  that  were 
possible,  with  even  more  than  his  former  kindness,  and 
pressed  them  so  hard  to  remain,  that  they  had  much  ado  to 
get  away  the  next  morning.  When  Dr.  Edgerly  came  to 
pay  the  bill,  Mr.  Cadger  put  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and 
replied,  with  a  meaniug  laugh,  "  No,  I've  done  with  that" 

"  How,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  have  you  forgotten  our  bond  ? 
we  were  to  pay,  the  next  time  we  stopped  " — 

"  At  my  tavern ;  but  I  don't  keep  tavern  any  longer." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  1" 

'^  Pulled  down  the  old  signpost  last  week,  and  chopped 
it  up  for  firewood ;  so  you  see  I'm  a  private  man,  and  can 
entertain  my  friends  when  I  please." 

"  Well,  that's  one  way  ;  you  have  certainly  stolen  a 
march  upon  us  this  time ;  but  we  shall  never  forgive  you,  till 
vou  come  over  to  Totemwell  and  make  us  a  long  visit.  But 
here's  a  budget  of  some  sort,  Mary  charged  me  to  give  to 
you,  for  Mrs.  Cadger — New  York  whim-whams,  I  suppose ; " 
and  before  Mr.  Cadger  could  express  his  thanks,  the  doctor 
was  gone. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  arrived  in  Totem- 
well.  "  Is  everybody  dead,  I  wonder  ?"  cried  Mary,  as  she 
looked  down  the  long,  broad  street,  "  I  believe  the  very  sha- 
dows are  asleep ;  but  there's  your  wife  and  Maggy  beckon- 
ing to  you ;  why  don't  you  run  ?" 
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And  the  doctor  did  run,  without  stopping  even  to  pick 
up  his  valise ;  and  Marj  watched  them,  all  three,  as  they 
turned  and  went  into  the  house,  his  wife  hanging  on  one  arm 
and  Maggy  on  the  other. 

Old  Bachelor, — "What  a  horrid  old  fogy  he  most  have  heen,  to 
behave  in  that  style,  after  bein^  married  eeyen  years;  and  as  for 
that  Mr.  Cadger,  I  can  hardly  think  of  him  without  laughing.  Ton 
honor,  it*s  too  ridicnions.'' 

Youn^  Wife. — **  No  more  an  old  fogy  than  yonrsel^  sir,  and  not 
half  so  ridiculous.  I  wonder  what  right  you  old  bachelors  have  to 
tidk  about  such  things." 

"  Ob,  I  forgot;  you've  been  married  so  long,  of  course,  you 
know  the  whole  story.  Let  me  see ;  is  it  the  ninth  day  or  the 
tenth  ?  and  your  eyes  not  open  yet  I" 

**  Neither  the  nmth  nor  the  tenth,  sir,  but  the  fourteenth,  I " — 

"Whatl  a  whole  fortnight  1  pro-di-gious !  and  how  much  long- 
ger  do  YOU  suppose  itil  last  ?*' 

"WhatwUflastr 

**  This  fit  of  foolish  fondness,  that  youVe  fallen  into." 

"If  you  mean  how  long  I  shall  love  my  husband,  I  hope  I  always 
shall,  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Hope?" 

"Know,  then." 

"  And  how  long  do  yon  suppose  he  will  love  you  f** 

"  As  long  as  I  love  him,  or  course.  We  shall  always  love  each 
other,  shan't  we  dear,  just  exactly  as  well  as  we  do  now  ?  and  aa 
for  you,  sir,  you'll  never  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy,  till  you  go 
and  get  married  yourselt" 

"  rd  rather  take  your  husband's  word  for  that" 

"  Well,  sir,  you  may,  and  he'll  say  the  same  thing.  He  told  me 
last  night,  that  he'd  never  been  so  happy  in  his  life.'" 

"  I  must  say,  he  doesn't  look  particularly  happy  now." 

"  He  does  too,  he  always  looks  happy  when  he  s  with  me ;  don't 
you  love  ?" 

"  Tou  ought  to  know  best  about  that^  my  dear." 

"  Well,  you  do  look  happy ;  and  you  are  happy,  you  know  you 
are,  and  you  said  so  last  night,  you  know  you  did ;  now  didn't  you  f " 

"  If  I  did,  my  dear,  I  wink  it  must  have  been  the  trout.  Tou 
know  I'm  so  fond  of  trout ;  and  I  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York  on  purpose." 

"  Ha,  na !  that's  a  fondness ;  now,  I  dare  say,  will  last  a  life- 
time.   Pity  you  were  not  a  trout  I" 

**  Well,  r don't  care ;  you  don't  love  me  one  bit,  and  you  never 
did,  and  I  won't  love  you  either ;  so  there  now  I  You're  both  of 
you  as  ugly  as  you  can  be." 

"  Come  dear,  I'm  going  to  ride,  won't  you  go  with  me  f" 

"  No,  I  won't ;  I  don't  mean  ever  to  nde  with  yon  again." 

"  Then  I  shall  be  very  wretched." 
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"  Why,  you  don't  love  me." 

**  Who  told  you  that  I  didn't  love  you  I" 

"You  told  me  so  yourself,  just  now.** 

**  Did  I?  Then  may  Heaven  forgive  me  for  the  biggest  lie  I 
ever  told,  since  I  was  whipped  at  sohool,  for  saying  I  saw  the 
schoolmaster's  daughter  eat  up  my  Latin  dictionary.** 

"  Then  you  do  love  me  f  ** 

**  Better  than  my  own  souL** 

**  And  you  always  will  love  me  f " 

*  As  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart  to  feel.** 

"And  mnry  don't  know  anything  about  it  I" 

"  Not  the  first  rudiments." 

"  Are  the  horses  at  the  door  ?'' 

"  Yes,  all  booted  and  spurred." 

"Then  are  you  all  saddled  and  bridled.  Well,  well,  111  take 
care  how  I  ever  get  the  bit  in  my  mouUi." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


HOME  AGAIN.   A  PLBA8ANT  PARTY  PLEASANTLY  PERPLEXED. 

Two  weeks  had  now  passed,  since  the  close  of  the  last 
chapter ;  but  Mary  had  not  yet  regained  her  former  interest 
in  her  old  pursuits.  On  the  contrary,  they  seemed  every 
day  to  become  more  irksome  to  her,  and  she  wondered  how 
she  could  ever  have  found  delight  in  them.  She  had  al- 
ways been  very  fond  of  society,  but  now  she  shrank  from 
it  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if  her  life  was  not  one  of  entire 
solitude,  it  was  because  her  friends,  who  were  determined  not 
to  give  her  up,  did  all  they  could  to  overcome  her  reluctance. 
Conscious  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  her  feel- 
ings, and  unable  to  account  for  it,  she  spent  hours  every 
day  in  wishing  that  she  had  never  left  her  quiet  home,  and 
in  meditating  vain  regrets  for  that  humble  peace  and  con- 
tent which  she  feared  would  never  return. 

**  I  was  happy,"  thought  she,  "  before  I  went  to  New 
York,  or  should  have  been,  if  it  hadnH  been  for  my  engage- 
ment ;  but  now  I  am  freed  from  that,  I  am  more  unhappy 
than  ever.  I  canH  imagine  what  is  the  reason ;  I  have 
every  thing  that  I  had  then ;  I  have  had  a  most  delightful 
journey ;  everybody  is  as  glad  to  see  me  home  again,  as  they 
could  be,  and  yet  I  am  not  happy  I  I  used  to  be  so  cheerful ! 
I  was  always  singing ;  and  had  as  much  as  I  could  do,  to 
keep  from  laughing  outright,  at  the  funny  things  that  came 
into  my  head  ;  but  now,  I  believe,  I  haven't  sung  for  more 
than  a  week,  and  my  heart  is  as  heavy  as  lead.  I  wonder 
if  it's  because  I'm  growing  old !  That  can  hardly  be  in  a 
week.  Oh,  dear  I  if  I  thought  it  would  always  be  so,  I 
should  long  to  die." 

Aunt  Bethany  was  the  one  to  suffer  most  from  this 
change  in  her  favorite.  Mary  and  she  had  been  hitherto 
almost  inseparable ;  and  it  was  a  great  trial  to  the  old  lady's 
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social  qualities,  to  be  obliged,  as  she  often  was,  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  by  herselfl  She  began  at  last  to  be- 
take herself  for  consolation  to  Mrs.  Edgerly ;  and  then  they 
would  talk  hour  after  hour,  on  a  subject  on  which  they  were 
both  so  warmly  interested,  but  without  ever  coming  any 
nearer  to  the  truth. 

At  length,  one  day,  as  they  were  discussing  the  ques- 
tion in  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  he  suddenly  broKC  in 
upon  them,  by  exclaiming  :  "  Why,  it's  plain  enough  what's 
the  matter  with  her !  don't  you  see,  the  poor  thing  has  just 
found  out  that  she  has  a  heart  ?  For  all  she's  gone  through 
with,  she's  been  all  the  time  as  simple  as  a  child  ;  but  this 
visit  to  New  York  has  opened  her  eyes,  as  I  thought  it 
would,  like  enough  ;  and  what  you  see  is  only  the  natural 
effects  of  such  a  discovery.  It  comes  harder  to  her,  as  it  al- 
ways does,  when  it's  put  off  so  long,  just  like  measles  or 
whooping-cough ;  but  she'll  live  through  it." 

"Well,  I  declare!"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  "if  I  don't 
believe  you're  ri^ht !  I  mean  to  run  right  over  and  tell  her 
so ;  for  I  know  it'ill  be  a  comfort  to  her,  to  find  out  just 
what  ails  her." 

The  old  lady  accordingly  lost  no  time  in  communicat- 
ing to  Mary  these  gracious  tidings ;  but  though  it  is  gener- 
ally asserted,  that  knowing  the  disease  is  half  Qie  cure,  very 
little  improvement  seemed  to  follow  in  the  present  instance. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  had  been  commonly  reported  through 
the  village  that  Mary's  engagement  was  now  finally  broken ; 
but  as  Peter  had  carefully  concealed  the  whole  affair  from 
his  father,  and  had  even  called  on  Mary  once  or  twice,  still 
more  effectually  to  deceive  him,  the  deacon  naturally  sup- 

e>sed  that  all  things  remained  in  their  former  condition, 
e  had  several  times  proposed  to  accompany  his  son  to 
Mrs.  Grant's,  in  order  to  bring  matters  to  a  final  issue ;  but 
Peter,  becoming  yet  more  and  more  afraid  of  that  terrible 
secret  the  older  it  grew,  and  feeling  quite  sure  that  it  would 
be  let  loose  upon  him,  the  first  time  his  &ther  and  Mary 
were  brought  together,  had  always  found  some  excuse  for 
deferring  the  visit ;  till  at  last  the  deacon  would  be  put  off  no 
longer. 

One  evening,  nearly  three  weeks  after  their  return  home, 
Mary  having  iSen  for  once  persuaded  to  forego  her  accus- 
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tomed  solitude,  was  sitting  with  Aunt  Bethany  in  the  little 
parlor ;  when,  to  their  great  surprise,  Deacon  Redwood,  fol- 
lowed by  Peter,  vexy  unceremoniously  entered,  and  without 
waiting  for  an  invitation,  took  his  seat  in  such  a  way,  as 
showed  plainly  that  he  had  come  on  business,  and  meant  to 
lose  no  time  in  the  preliminaries.  He  took  out  his  yellow, 
black  spotted,  silk  handkerchief,  and,  haying  stretched  it 
across  his  knees,  prepared  to  launch  himself  at  once  into  his 
subject,  when  the  door  again  opened,  and  Dr.  Edgerly  came 
in,  accompanied  by  no  less  a  person  than  Colonel  Totling. 
Now,  as  the  valiant  colonel  had  never  been  in  the  house, 
to  Mary's  recollection,  but  once  before,  and  that  was  at  the 
funeral  of  Aunt  Rebecca,  she  was  naturally  not  a  little  sur- 
prised, and  instantly  fell  to  work  to  conjecture  what  could 
possibly  be  the  motive  of  his  visit.  She  found  herself^  how- 
ever, completely  at  fault ;  and,  lest  the  reader  should  be 
no  more  success^l,  I  will  kindly  let  him  into  the  secret. 

Colonel  Totling  was  at  this  time  nearly  fifty  years  of 
age ;  and  when  we  consider  this  circumstance,  and  also  the 
sore  disappointment  he  had  once  met  with,  we  might  natur- 
ally infer  that  his  marrying  davs  were  over.  Indeed,  he 
had  himself  come  to  that  conclusion  full  ten  years  before, 
when  he  finally  resigned  all  hopes  of  Miss  Lavinia ;  but 
having  kept  up,  ever  since,  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  ladies  in  the  village,  his  heart  and  person  were  still 
in  a  very  tolerable  state  of  preservation  ;  and  if  he  was  no 
longer  Uie  Adonis  he  had  been  in  his  youth,  he  was  still  a 
very  respectable  bit  of  antiquity  ;  and  as  eligible  a  match, 
so  he  thought,  as  any  young  lady  could  desire.  Having 
heard,  therefore,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  here- 
tofore existing  between  Peter  and  Mary;  and  taking  pity 
on  her  forlorn  and  desolate  condition,  he  determined  to  marry 
her  himself.  I  say  to  marry,  because  the  colonel,  in  the 
height  and  magnanimity  of  his  purpose,  had  so  entirely 
overlooked  the  courtship  and  other  tedious  formalities  that 
usually  precede  such  an  event,  as  well  as  the  objections  that 
Mary  herself  might  have  to  this  arrangement,  that  the  whole 
complex  series  of  operations  seemed,  in  his  mind,  reduced  to 
one  single  act,  and  that  the  very  crowning  point  and  con- 
summation of  all. 

The  possibility  of  failure  never  entered  his  mind.    Con- 
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sent,  on  his  part,  implied  equal  readiness  on  hers.  It  might 
do  very  well  for  young  people,  girls  and  boys  in  their  teens, 
to  spend  one,  two  or  uiree  years  in  such  empty  ceremonies ; 
but  he  was  too  old,  and  Mary  had  had  too  much  experience 
to  undergo  the  indignity  of  such  apprenticeship.  Thus  re- 
solved, the  colonel  had  come  to  Mrs.  Grant's,  to  win  and 
carry  off,  in  a  single  evening,  the  prize  that  many  a  younger 
rival  would  gladly  have  devoted  half  his  life  to  obtain.  He 
was  a  little  surprised,  at  finding  her  in  such  society ;  but 
supposing  that  JPeter  and  his  father  had  come  in  merely  as 
a  matter  of  form,  to  show  that  there  was  no  hard  feeling 
between  the  families,  he  determined  to  wait  till  they  should 
retire,  that  he  might  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  repeating 
his  visit  The  deacon,  on  the  other  hand,  vexed  at  this  un- 
toward interruption,  though  never  suspecting  its  meaning, 
glowered  malevolently  at  the  colonel,  who  inwardly  chuck- 
ling, said  to  himself,  "  Ah  !  he  sees  at  once  what  I'm  after, 
and  can't  help  feeling  a  little  riled  about  it.  Well  !  Fm 
sorry  for  his  disappointment ;  but  it's  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  any  good." 

At  this  moment,  while  the  colonel  was  deliberating 
whether  Peter  should  be  invited  to  his  wedding,  thinking 
how  awkward  it  would  be  for  him,  and  rejoicing  that  he 
himself  could  never,  by  any  possibility,  be  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, there  came  a  knock  at  the  door, — ^which  made  all 
start  and  stare,  and  wonder  what  could  be  coming,  because 
such  a  ceremony  was  never  known  among  the  native  Tot- 
em wellians.  Sally  ran  to  answer  the  summons,  and  presently 
those  in  the  parlor  heard  a  remarkably  pleasant  voice  inquire 
if  Mrs.  Grant  were  at  home,  and  then,  if  she  were  disengaged. 
•*  And  tell  her,"  added  the  voice,  "  that  it  is  an  old  Mend, 
Philip  Hastings." 

If  a  bombshell  had  suddenly  dropped  into  that  little 
circle,  it  could  hardly  have  produced  greater  excitement 
than  this  simple  announcement. 

"  Phihp  Hastings  1"  thought  the  deacon — "  what  in  the 
world  can  have  brought  him  here  just  at  this  moment  of  all 
others  ?     I  would  rather  have  seen  the  evil  one  himself  P' 

"  Philip  Hastings  1"  thought  Peter,  with  a  scowl,  "  I 
wonder  what  Miss  Mary  'ill  say  to  that ;  confound  him." 

** Philip  Hastings!"  thought  the  colonel  "if  he'll  only 
stay  a  week,  I'll  have  him  for  my  groomsman !" 
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"Philip  Hastings r  thought  Dr.Edgerly,  "Well,  weU! 
the  mush  begins  to  thicken !  Stir  away,  mj  boys  !*' 

"  Philip  Hastings !"  thought  Mary,  "  can  it  be  f  I  wonder 
what  he  has  come  for !  I  wonder  if  he  has  changed  much  I 
I  wonder  if  he  will  remember  me  I"  and  she  started  up  to 
run  to  the  door  to  welcome  her  old  playfellow ;  but,  suddenly 
pausing,  she  sat  down  again  by  Uie  window,  and  did  her 
best  to  look  as  easy  and  unconcerned  as  possible. 

"  Philip  Hastings !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Bethany ;  "  well,  I 
never  I  Why  don't  he  come  in!"  and  hurrying  towards  the 
door,  with  a  mouthful  of  kisses,  she  started  back  at  sight  of 
a  tall,  slender,  young  man,  who  saluted  her  with  a  grave 
smile,  and  asked  her,  if  she  remembered  him. 

**  Remember  you  ?  I  guess  I  do  I"  she  replied ,  "  but  I 
never  should  have  known  you,  if  I'd  met  you  anywhere  else  I 
how  you  have  grow'd  I  I  never  see  any  thing  like  it !  but, 
come  in,  do  I" 

'*  Is  there  anybody  here  ?"  said  Philip,  hesitating. 
^  "  Oh,  no ;  only  some  old  friends  you  used  to  know  when 
you  was  here  before.  Let's  see  if  you'll  remember  'em ;" 
and,  so  saying,  she  urged  Philip  forward  into  the  room,  and 
thus  exposed  nim  to  Uie  hostile  gaze  of  one  portion  of  the 
company,  and  the  friendly,  but  still  more  embarrassing, 
glances  of  the  rest. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  awkward  situations  than 
thus  returning,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  to  a  circle 
of  old  friends  or  acquaintance,  whom  we  have  never  seen 
since  we  were  boys,  and  who  were  even  then  come  to  man's 
estate.  The  strangeness  on  either  side  is  far  greater  than  if 
no  previous  acquaintance  had  ever  existed.  We  cannot,  at 
once,  divest  ourselves  of  the  fear  and  respect  that  boys,  in 
our  days,  at  least,  always  felt  towards  a  full-grown  man. 
We  find  ourselves  continually  deferriug  to  them,  as  if  they 
still  possessed  the  same  relative  superiority;  or,  if  we  are 
conscious  of  this  feeling,  and  rebel  against  it,  we  are  apt  to 
assume  an  arrogant  and  self- assuming,  or  even  defiant,  tone, 
that  is  equally  unbecoming  to  us,  and  offensive  to  them. 

Nor  are  they,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whit  less  sensitive. 
As  we  have  grown  up  without  their  knowledge,  they  seemed 
disposed  to  deny  that  we  have  grown  up  at  all.  They  are 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  doubtful  how  far  we  have  a 
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right  to  them.  It  is  a  Berious  question  with  them,  whether 
to  treat  u&  as  hoys  or  men ;  and  whether  the  talk  should  be 
all  of  tops  and  marbles,  and  what  books  we  read  at  school, 
or  about  the  Turkish  war,  Nebraska,  or  the  next  general 
election.  They  are  all  the  time  afraid,  lest  they  should  get 
above  or  below  our  standard,  lest  they  should  insult  our 
pride  by  conversing  in  a  too  easy  and  £uniliar  style,  or  weary 
us  with  disquisitions  too  profound  for  our  comprehension. 
They  would  give  the  world  to  know  whether  to  call  us  Sir 
or  Mr.  or  plain  Johnny,  how  much  attention  they  ought 
to  show  us,  and  how  little,  and  to  be  told  the  exact  line 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  exceed,  and  rudeness  to  fall  short 
of.  They  seem  to  themselves,  all  the  while,  subject  to  an 
illusion  of  the  senses,  as  if  they  were  talking  with  a  man  in 
a  mask ;  so  hard  is  it  to  believe  that  the  free  and  enlightr 
ened  citizen,  in  dress-coat  and  whiskers,  who  looks  upon 
them  as  an  equal,  and  even  dares  to  combat  their  opinions, 
who  uses  words  long  enough  to  spit  a  dozen  little  boys  on, 
like  so  many  larks,  and  talks  of  the  time  when  he  was  young, 
as  if  it  were  a  thousand  years  ago,  can  possibly  be  identical 
with  the  bashful  urchin,  who  hardly  dared  to  lift  his  eyes 
above  their  lowest  button,  and  whom  they  last  saw,  perad- 
venture,  trundling  a  hoop,  making  dirt  pies,  or  strumming  a 
corn-stalk  fiddle. 

It  was,  perhaps,  some  such  feeling  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe,  that  threw  such  an  air  of  restraint  over  the 
meeting  of  Philip  and  his  old  acquaintance,  though  other 
causes  were  not  wanting.  Deacon  Redwood,  who,  since 
Mary's  return  from  New  York,  had  felt  his  hopes  revive  as 
to  the  accomplishment  of  his  favorite  purpose,  now  saw  with 
the  utmost  disquietude,  the  fabric  which  had  cost  him  so 
much  labor,  and  which  he  had  so  nearly  brought  to  com- 
pletion, threatened  with  total  destruction,  and  in  a  manner 
that  he  had  least  expected.  If  Peter,  he  reasoned,  met  with 
such  indifferent  success  while  Mary's  affections  were  entirely 
disengaged,  what  hope  was  there  now  that  this  formidable 
rival  had.  come  into  the  field ;  a  rival,  who  was  at  once  a 
familiar  friend  and  an  entire  stranger,  and  thus  united  the 
unconstrained  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance  with  the 
delicate  reserve,  the  shyness,  and  the  mysterious  charm  of 
the  new?    What  possible  combination  of  circumstances 
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could  be  imagined  more  favorable  to  the  Bpringin^  up  of  a 
mutual  affection  ?  And  Mary's  heart,  the  deacon  l:new  full 
well,  owing  to  his  own  skillful  management,  was  all  ready  to 
receive  the  precious  seed.  For,  though  Peter's  real,  or  pre- 
tended, devotion  had  as  yet  met  with  no  return,  it  had,  at 
least,  awakened  her  slumbering  sensibilities,  and  given  her 
a  dim  and  struggling  consciousness  of  some  great  want  of 
her  nature  yet  unsatisfied  ;  in  short,  though  Peter  had  not 
made  her  fall  in  love  with  himself,  he  had  brought  her  into 
a  state  where  she  was  all  ready  to  fall  in  love  with  somebody 
else. 

And  of  all  the  somebodies  who  might  have  exerted  this 
magical  influence  over  her  affections,  Philip  Hastings  was 
the  very  one  she  was  the  least  able  to  resist  For,  indeed, 
she  was  more  than  half  in  love  with  him  already.  She 
had  loved  him  when  they  were  children  together,  as  she 
said,  with  a  sister's  love ;  and  her  heart  had  continued  faith- 
ful to  him  ever  since.  She  had  followed  him  out  into  the 
world ;  and,  during  the  many  years  that  there  had  been  no 
visible  intercourse  between  them,  innumerable  wishes,  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  other  airv  messengers,  tracking  the  way  with 
nimble  feet,  till  the  path  they  traveled  became  a  broad  and 
beaten  highway,  had  she  sent  to  greet  him.  But,  by  degrees, 
and,  especially  of  later  years,  this  love  had  become  more  and 
more  subtle  and  etherealized ;  the  image  of  him  she  had  cher- 
ished began  to  assume  a  more  delicate  relation,  and  she  no 
longer  dared,  even  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  thoughts,  to 
use  that  freedom  which  she  now  deemed  fit  only  for  a  child. 
Though  so  many  miles  asunder,  her  soul  blushed  at  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  presence,  and  in  their  imaginary  interviews 
the  warm,  sisterly  kisses  and  embraces,  with  which  she  had 
been  wont  to  meet  him,  gave  place  to  the  most  coy  and 
bashful  timidity.  She  could  not  remember  when  this 
change  began,  and  she  wondered  how  it  was  that,  when  she 
loved  him  more  than  ever,  she  should  be  far  less  able  to 
express  it.  Thus,  for  many  years,  this  single  passion  had 
kept  entire  possession  of  her  soul ;  and  even  the  interest 
she  had  felt  m  Mr.  Mason,  though  it  had  at  first  excited  her 
jealousy,  seemed,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  gradually 
to  sink  and  fade  away  in  those  broader,  brighter  beams,  like 
stars  in  the  morning  light  If  the  object  of  this  distant 
10 
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worship  had  been  merely  a  phantom  of  the  imagination,  the 
appearance  of  the  one  whom  that  phantom  was  supposed 
to  represent  would  at  once  have  dissipated  her  unreal 
dreams ;  but,  as  she  had  a  foundation  of  truth  to  begin  upon, 
and  as  her  memory  had,  at  least,  quite  as  much  to  do  as 
her  invention  in  the  creating  and  adorning  of  her  idol,  she 
was  spared  any  such  mortifying  shock. 

And,  indeed,  the  improvement  that  had  taken  place  in 
Philip,  since  his  departure  from  Totemwell,  might  easily  have 
kept  pace  with  even  a  more  ardent  imagination.  He  was 
tall  and  finely  formed,  though  by  no  means  distinguished 
by  that  breadth  of  shoulder  and  strength  of  limb  for  which 
Jameses  heroes  are  so  remarkable.  In  these  respects  he  was 
decidedly  inferior  to  Peter,  who,  mindful  of  his  old  hate, 
and  comparing  Philip's  slender  build  with  his  own  bulkier 
proportions,  said  to  himself,  **  Well !  I  could  flog  him  now, 
easy  enough,  I  know  !" 

Perhaps  so,  most  stout-hearted  Peter !  but,  before  you 
make  the  trial,  I  advise  you  to  look  again,  not  at  his  thews 
and  sinews,  for  they  are  neither  so  full  nor  so  brawny  as 
your  own  ;  not  at  his  mouth,  for  it  is  curved  with  poetry 
and  love  ;  nor  at  his  eye,  even,  for  it  is  soft  and  merciful ; 
nor  at  his  expression,  for  just  at  this  moment  it  is  indolent, 
abstracted,  and  almost  sluggish  ;  but  wait  a  while,  till  he 
warms  in  conversation,  and  then  you  will  become  conscious 
of  a  soul  of  fire  under  that  luxurious  exterior,  that,  if  it 
should  be  fully  aroused,  would  wither  your  mere  physical 
strength  like  grass. 

But  was  Philip  ever  going  to  warm  up  ?  It  would  really 
seem  that  he  was  not, — at  least  this  evening.  He  had,  indeed, 
on  first  entering,  given  Dr.  Edgerly  a  suflSciently  warm  and 
friendly  greeting,  and  had  shaken  hands  in  a  civil  sort  of  a 
way  with  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen ;  but  to  Mary  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have  spoken  at  all.  So  slight  and  cold 
was  his  salutation,  that  she  would  have  much  preferred 
that  he  should  have  passed  her  without  any  notice  what- 
ever ;  for  she  would  then  have  had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  hoping  that  he  had  not  seen  her,  or  had  failed  to  recog- 
nize his  old  playfellow  in  such  a  stupid  old  woman.  But 
he  had  seen  and  recognized  her,  plainly,  without  any  assist- 
ance from  Aunt  Bethany ;  she  had  risen  to  meet  him,  in 
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spite  of  her  preparation,  all  confusion,  smiling,  blushing, 
longing  to  throw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  put  her  lip 
to  his,  as  in  times  past,  yet  withheld  by  a  sense  of  maidenly 
modesty  stronger  than  brazen  gates  or  iron  bars ;  and  he, 
how  had  he  borne  it  all  ?  Without  even  the  shadow  of  a 
smile,  her  cold  hand  just  touching  his,  a  slight  inclination 
of  the  head,  and  still  slighter  "  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Grant  ?" 
and  then  he  turned  away,  and  took  a  seat  as  far  from  her  as 
possible,  by  the  side  of  Colonel  Totling. 

And  this  was  the  event  of  her  whole  life,  to  which  she 
had  looked  forward  so  many  years,  not  indeed  with  a  cer- 
tainty that  it  would  happen,  but  with  a  certainty  that  if  it 
ever  did  happen,  it  would  be  the  happiest  moment  of  her 
existence.  She  would  gladly  have  escaped  out  of  the  room, 
but  she  felt  conscious  that  Deacon  Redwood's  eye  was  upon 
her,  and  her  pride  came  to  her  relief.  She  sat  down  and 
tried  to  collect  her  scattered  thoughts,  and  to  repair  as  well 
as  she  could  her  scheme  of  life  and  happiness,  which  had 
just  received  so  terrible  a  shock,  in  losing,  as  she  believed 
forever,  its  principal  ornament  and  support 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  dream  I"  she  thought,  "  but  it  was 
only  a  dream !  and  it's  over  now.  Til  try  and  dream  no 
more.  Yet,  what  is  this  world  without  dreams  ?  it  is  like  a 
bird  without  wings,  or  a  soap  bubble  without  light.  Oh  I 
why  is  it  that  our  fancies  are  so  warm  and  glowing  when 
the  reality  is  always  so  dark  and  cold  ?  Certainly,  there 
must  be  some  meaning  in  it  Fve  never  found  !  perhaps  they 
are  the  broken  fragments  of  a  better  life,  intended  to  show 
us  what  we  should  have  been,  or  whi^t  we  shall  be ;  and 
surely  we  should  die  of  despair  if  we  could  not  thus  antici- 
pate m  this  wretched,  miserable  world  a  little  bit  of  heaven  I" 

In  the  meantime,  while  Mary  was  thus  mourning  over 
the  sudden  downfall  of  all  her  hopes,  and  groping  sadly 
among  the  ruins  in  search  of  any  consolation  that  still  re- 
mained, the  unconscious — though  perhaps  we  shall  hereaf- 
ter find  reason  to  say  conscious — author  of  her  distress  had 
withdrawn  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  there  entered 
into  an  apparently  interminable  conversation  with  the  colo- 
nel and  Aunt  Bethany,  one  at  each  ear,  as  to  all  that  had 
happened  in  Totemwell  since  his  departure,  all  that  had  be- 
fallen himself,  and  all  that  he  knew  concerning  certain  po^ 
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litical  events  and  characters  with  whom  the  colonel  seemed, 
from  his  own  account,  to  be  on  terms  of  the  closest  intima- 
cy. This  conversation  was  very  characteristic  both  of  the 
colonel  and  Aunt  Bethany ;  but  we  decline  to  give  it  any 
more  in  detail,  lest  it  should  prove  no  more  interesting  to 
the  reader  than  it  was  to  Philip. 

Deacon  Redwood  took  little  part  in  the  dialogue,  but 
he  made  amends  for  this  inactivity  by  maintaining  the 
strictest  watch  over  Philip  and  Mary,  keeping  his  eyes  al- 
most incessantly  moving  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  fearful 
of  losing  any  expression,  however  trifling,  that  might  serve 
as  an  index  to  their  feelings.  Mary  had  now  raised  her 
head,  and  was  listening  with  a  heart-felt  interest  to  the  brief 
account  that  Aunt  Bethany  had  extorted  from  Philip  of  his 
own  historv  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  light  of  love  was 
so  plainly  m  her  eyes,  and  she  understood  so  little  the  art 
of  concealing  her  emotions,  that  it  was  an  easy  matter  for 
so  acute  an  observer  as  the  deacon,  to  read  a  great  deal  of 
what  was  passing  in  her  mind.  But  with  Philip,  the  task 
was  more  difficult.  The  air  of  melancholy,  almost  morose, 
that  rested  like  a  veil  on  his  features  all  the  while  the 
others  were  talking,  and  which  occasionally  darkened  into  a 
frown — the  forced  animation  of  his  reply,  and  the  careless 
abandonment  of  his  whole  manner,  showed  a  mind  ill  at 
ease  and  at  war  with  itself;  but  his  passions  lay  too  deep 
and  aftbrded  too  sluggish  manifestation  to  enable  the  dea- 
con to  arrive  at  any  positive  conclusion  with  such  limited 
opportunities  of  observation.  He  had  waited  eagerly  to  see 
how  Philip  and  Mary  would  conduct  themselves  at  their 
first  meeting,  and  we  need  not  say  that  Philip's  behavior  af- 
forded him  the  highest  gratification. 

" I  was  alarmed  too  soon!"  he  said  to  himself;  "  he  has 
no  more  thoughts  of  falling  in  love  with  her  than  I  have ; 
and  though  she  is  well  enough  inclined  that  way,  it  won't 
take  many  such  shocks  to  disenchant  her."  Still  continu- 
ing, however,  to  watch  Philip,  he  saw  how  little  he  was  in- 
terested in  the  conversation,  and  how  constantly  his  eyes 
wandered  towards  the  window  where  Mary  was  sitting ;  and 
as  it  seemed  to  him  well  nigh  impossible  that  any  young 
man  should  be  even  a  single  evening  in  Mary's  society  with- 
out being  attracted,  he  determined  to  guard  against  the  an- 
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ticipated  danger  by  informiog  him,  at  the  first  convenient 
opportunity,  of  the  engagement  already  existing  between 
her  and  Peter. 

Dr.  Edgerly  watched  Philip's  motions  quite  as  intently 
as  the  deacon,  but  from  very  different  motives.  The  one 
had  studied  human  nature  for  his  own  advantage,  the  other 
for  the  amusement  it  afforded ;  with  one  it  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  means,  with  the  other  it  was  exalted  into  the 
dignity  of  an  end.  Drawn  back  into  his  obscure  comer, 
with  half-shut,  sleepy  eyes,  which  yet  give  the  sense  of  sight 
a  more  spiritual  and  immediate  power,  as  if  one  saw  directly 
into  the  heart  of  another,  like  a  man  beholding  the  stars  at 
noonday  from  the  bottom  of  a  well,  the  doctor  gave  himself 
up  without  interruption  to  his  favorite  amusement  of  study- 
ing the  weaknesses  and  passions  of  the  company  before  him, 
who  were  thus  made  unconsciously  indeed  to  exhibit  them- 
selves for  his  entertainment. 

These  spies  in  society  are  far  more  common  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed,  and  for  my  part  I  know  of  nothing  which 
deserves  to  be  more  strongly  reprobated.  One  silent  man 
is  more  formidable  than  a  whole  room  full  of  talkers.  They 
have  themselves  to  look  out  for,  but  he  from  his  ambusn 
marks  all  the  joints  and  rivets  of  your  armor,  with  as  much 
coolness  and  precision  as  Locksley  aimed  his  cloth-yard 
gray-goose  shafts  against  De  Bracy.  While  you  suppose 
him  wrapped  in  his  own  stupidity,  and  utterly  oblivious  of  all 
that  is  passing,  it  is  ten  chances  to  one  that  he  is  at  that 
very  moment  making  himself  merry  over  your  folly,  hug- 
ging himself  with  delight  at  some  speech  of  yours  which 
you  no  doubt  considered  particularly  clever,  and  wondering 
how  any  human  being  in  his  senses  can  consent  to  make 
himself  so  ridiculous.  Such  an  one  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  so  fitly  as  an  owl,  whose  invincible  gravity  makes 
all  the  feathered  songsters  of  the  grove  seem  utterly  trifling 
and  contemptible,  till  they  join  their  forces  to  rout  him  out 
of  their  society ;  and  in  the  same  way  all  who  love  to  hear 
themselves  talk,  should  never  suffer  a  silent  man  to  remain 
among  them,  but  drive  him  out  whenever  he  appears,  for 
they  may  be  sure  he  will  show  no  mercy  to  them. 

Dr  Edgerly's  faith  was  not  in  the  least  shaken  by  the 
opening  that  Deacon  Redwood,  as  well  as  Mary,  had  con- 
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sidered  so  unpromisiDg.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  it  a 
moet  favorable  indication. 

^  If  he  had  sought  the  wide  world  over,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, ^  he  could  not  have  found  a  surer  means  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  her  heart,  or  to  confirm  any  that  may  have  been 
there  already.  And  it's  very  plain  that  he  couldn't  have 
come  to  Totemwell  for  any  other  purpose.  He  certainly 
has  no  thoughts  of  buying  up  the  Little  Trebec,  or  of  devel- 
oping our  unequaled  capabilities.  The  only  capabilities  he 
cares  for  are  those  of  the  little  heart  that  is  going  pit-a-pat 
yonder ;  and  the  only  water-power  is  lodged  m  a  tear.  And 
besides,  if  he  had  been  indifferent  to  her,  he  would  have  ad- 
dressed her  in  a  very  different  manner.  Indifference  is  al- 
ways civil  and  polite,  in  one  at  least  who  has  any  claims  to 
be  called  a  gentleman — we  must  be  conscious  of  some  slight 
degree  of  affection  before  we  can  venture  to  be  rude  to  a 
lady ;  and  it  was  rude  to  take  so  little  notice  of  one  who 
had  such  claims  upon  him.  And  he  is  longiog  to  make  it 
up  now — I  can  see  that  plain  enough — ^and  would  if  it  were 
not  for  shame.  Well  1  all  I  hope  is,  that  he  won't  go  so  far 
on  this  track  that  there'll  be  no  turning  back,  but  we  shall 
see  what  we  shall  see." 

At  length,  about  half-past  eight,  there  came  a  pause  in 
the  cross-fire  hitherto  kept  up  by  Aunt  Bethany  and  Colo- 
nel Totling.  The  deacon  thought  his  time  had  come,  and 
turning  towards  Philip  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  his  ri- 
vals of  all  advantage  of  their  position,  he  was  about  to  in- 
quire whether  he  found  Totemwell  the  same  as  when  he  left 
it,  when  Philip  suddenly  rising,  advanced  to  Aunt  Bethany, 
and  said  he  believed  it  was  time  for  him  to  go. 

"  What  I  going  so  soon  I  I  have  seen  nothing  of  you  yet, 
and  you  haven't  spoke  a  word  to  Mary.  I  thought,  of  course, 
you'd  come  to  stay  all  night,  and  I've  been  and  had  a  bed 
made  up  on  purpose." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  have  given  you  so  much  trouble ;  but  my 
trunk  is  at  the  tavern,  and  I  expect  to  leave  early  in  the 
morning,  so  I  had  better  go ;  good  evening !" 

"But  stop  a  minute!"  cried  Aunt  Bethany,  detaining 
him  by  holding  on  to  his  button ;  "  you  don't  really  mean 
you're  going  away  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning,  with- 
out seemg  anybody  either  ?    I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
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in  my  life  I  Why !  a  week  is  the  very  least  you  ought  to 
stop ;  you  don't  ^ow  how  many  there  are  want  to  see  you. 
At  any  rate,  you  might  stay  one  day." 

Dr.  Edgerly  now  came  to  the  assistance  of  Aunt  Beth- 
any, but  Philip  still  continued  deaf  to  all  their  entreaties. 
He  had  business  of  importance,  so  he  said,  that  must  be  at- 
tended to ;  otherwise  he  should  be  happy  to  remain  in  To- 
temwell  a  month. 

"Business!"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly,  "how  I  hate  the  word! 
it's  always  in  the  way  when  one  asks  a  favor ;  but  you 
didn't  use  to  be  so  industrious.  Here,  Mary,  do  you  come 
and  see  if  you  can't  persuade  Mr.  Hastings  to  let  this  im- 
portaat  business  go  for  a  day  or  two  ;  it's  nothing  after  all, 
I  dare  say,  but  these  youngsters  are  always  in  such  a  terri- 
ble hurry !" 

Mary  replied  without  looking  up,  though  she  might 
have  done  so  without  danger,  for  Philip  never  once  turned 
his  head  in  that  direction,  "  Mr,  Hastings  of  course  knows 
his  own  business  best,  and  I  don't  see  but  you  and  Aunt 
Bethany  have  said  all  that  could  be  said.'* 

She  longed  to  add,  "  I  am  very  sorry  he  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  go  so  soon,"  or  something  to  that  effect,  but  she 
could  not;  and  when  she  again  looked  up,  Philip  was  gone. 
Dr.  Edgerly  went  soon  after,  grumbling  all  the  way  home, 
and  long  after  he  got  there,  at  what  he  called  the  most  un- 
accountable piece  of  obstinacy  that  ever  man  was  guilty  of. 

Deacon  Redwood  waited  till  the  clock  struck  nine,  and 
then  finding  that  Colonel  Totling  gave  no  signs  of  retiring, 
he  and  Peter  withdrew  together,  leaving  the  son,  or  at  least 
the  grandson  of  Mars  in  undisputed  possession.  It  was  a 
trying  moment  for  the  colonel ;  for,  though  he  had  been  so 
much  in  ladies'  society,  he  had  never  popped  the  question 
in  his  life,  and  of  course  wanted  the  confidence  that  practice 
would  have  inspired.  He  had  supposed  it  would  be  the  eas- 
iest thing  in  the  world,  yet  now  he  thought  it  would  be 
far  easier  to  face,  without  winking,  the  most  tremendous 
fire  of  blank  cartridges,  or  lead  on  his  devoted  followers  to 
storm  a  desperate  patch  of  water-melons,  as  he  had  often 
done  during  the  bloody  one-day  wars  that  raged  every  au- 
tumn over  the  fair  fields  of  his  native  State. 

In  short,  the  valiant  colonel  was  oppressed  with  a  sudden 
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fit  of  modesty,  or  bashfulness ;  but  the  sensation  being  so  en- 
tirely novel,  for  he  had  never  experienced  any  thing  like  it 
before,  he  very  naturally  mistook  its  nature,  and  called  it 
love.  Very  little,  indeed,  there  was  of  it,  whether  love  or 
modesty ;  but,  fortunately,  a  little  sensibility  went  a  great 
way  with  the  colonel,  who  had  learned  its  value,  as  poor 
people  learn  the  value  of  butter,  by  going  without  it,  and 
was  therefore  fain  to  accept  whatever  substitute  might  offer. 
He  might  have  continued  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction 
from  this  pleasing  contemplation ;  but  as  he  was  a  very  dis- 
interested man,  he  thought  less  of  his  own  pleasure  than 
of  Mary's,  and  determined  to  keep  her  no  longer  ignorant  of 
the  honor  he  intended  to  confer  upon  her.  He  accordingly 
gallanted  his  chair  across  the  room  in  a  manner  eminently 
characteristic,  and  with  as  much  grave  politeness  as  if  it  had 
been  a  lady  he' was  handing  out  to  dance,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  that  his  sitting  down  in  it  the  next  moment  rather 
tended  to  weaken  that  impression. 

"  I  suppose,  Miss  Grant,"  he  began, — he  was  the  only  per- 
son in  Totemwell  who  called  her  by  that  title — "I  suppose  you 
have  already  discovered  the  reason  of  my  present  visit,  or  if 
not,  it  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  you  on  a  moment's  re- 
flection." 

Mary  reflected  the  required  moment,  and  then  replied 
abstractedly  that  she  did  not  know. 

'*  But  surely  you  can  guess,"  said  the  colonel. 

"  No,"  said  Mary. 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  came  to  see  you  or  Aunt  Bethany  I" 
said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mary. 

"Well,  which?" 

"  No,  I  should  suppose  not." 

"  This  Peter  Redwood  is  rather  a  clever  young  fellow." 

"  Very  warm,  indeed  !" 

"  But  young  !  dreadfully  young !  a  mere  boy !  no  stabil- 
ity, no  mind  of  his  own,  no  solidity  of  character. 

"  Do  you  know  I  wondered,  when  I  first  heard  of  your 
engagement,  how  a  young  lady  of  your  sense  and — and  every 
way  so  superior,  should  ever  have  supposed  she  could  be 
happy  with  him — a  man  she  couldn't  possibly  respect  or  es- 
teem 1  now  it's  my  opinion,  that  in  all  such  matters  the  wife 
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should  always  be  able  to  look  up  to  the  husband,  don't  you 
think  so,  Miss  Grant?" 

"  Yes,  very  much  so." 

"  Excuse  me,  Miss  Grant,  but  1  don't  think  you  quite  un- 
derstand my  meaning.  I  was  saying  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
woman  ought  to  be  able  to  respect  and  esteem  her  husband. 
And  I  wished  to  know  whether  you  agreed  with  me." 

"  I  don't  see  how  she  could  be  happy  without  it." 

"No,  to  bo  sure  not;  she  couldn't  be  happy,  that's  just 
it.  Fm  glad  to  see  that  you  have  such  sensible  and  correct 
views  on  this  subject,  Miss  Grant ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  I  ex- 
pected. I  always  knew  that  it  would  not  be  long,  before 
you  would  discover  that  he  had  not  sufficient  weight  of 
character,  or  standing  in  society,  to  enable  you  to  feel  that 
degree  of  respect  towards  him  that  you  would  wish.  I 
always  said  that  if  Miss  Grant  married  at  all,  it  would  not  be 
a  person  of  no  consequence  whatever,  like  Peter  Redwood  ; 
but  some  one  whose  age,  whose  position,  whose  whole  charac- 
ter in  short,  should  be  such  as  to  command  her  unhesitating 
respect  and  confidence.     Said  I  right.  Miss  Grant  ?" 

"  I  shall  certainly  never  marry  a  man  that  I  don't  respect ; 
but  at  present  I  do  not  expect  to  marry  at  all,  so  that  I  am  in 
no  danger  of  making  an  unwise  choice." 

"  Not  marry !  why  not  ?  what  can  have  induced  you  to 
form  such  a  resolution  f " 

**  Well,"  replied  Mary  with  a  sudden  effort ;  "  perhaps  it's 
because  I  don't  approve  of  marrying,  or  perhaps  I  can't  find 
anyone  to  suit  me.  There  are  not  many  men,  you  know, 
that  would  answer  your  description." 

**  No,  there  are  not ;  such  men  are  rare ;  but;suppose,  for 
instance,  that  such  a  one  should  present  himself — one,  I 
mean,''that  you  could  respect  and  honor,  and  whose  rank  and 
station  pointed  him  out  as  a  suitable  husband — what  would 
you  say  then  ?" 

*•  I  should  wait  first  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  himself, 
I  think." 

**  Yes ;  but  suppose,  I  mean,  that  he  should  offer  himself 
as  your  husband,  what  should  you  say  then  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  should  say  until  I  had  seen  him, 
and  knew  more  about  him." 
19* 
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"  Why,  what  more  could  you  wish  to  know  about  a 
man  than  those  things  I  have  mentioned  9^' 

'*  Oh,  a  great  many  things." 

*•  What  are  they,  if  you  will  be  so  good !" 

"  Oh,  I  should  wish  to  know  exactly  how  he  looked  ; 
whether  he  was  tall  or  short,  what  sort  of  hair  he  had,  and 
what  eyes." 

"  And  suppose  you  should  be  told  all  these  ?" 

"  Ah,  then  there  are  as  many  more  that  I  could  not  be 
told :  as  how  he  walked,  and  talked,  and  smiled ;  what  kind 
of  expression  he  had,  and  a  thousand  things  that  I  must  see 
and  hear  for  myself ;  for  I  should  wish  to  know  how  he 
would  look  to  me,  you  know,  and  not  to  other  people." 

**  And  are  all  these  things  to  be  considered  in  your  choice 
of  a  husband  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  and  I  haven't  told  you  the  half  either." 

^*  And  supposing  that  you  should  find  a  man  in  all  these 
respects  to  your  liking,  you  would  marry  him,  of  course  ?" 

**  No,  not  of  course,  exactly ;  I  must  first  find  out  whether 
I  love  him." 

"  Why,  if  he  was  in  all  respects  to  your  liking,  what  is 
that  but  loving  ?" 

**  Dear  me  !  Colonel  Totling,  how  can  you  be  so  igno- 
rant ?   I  don't  wonder  Aunt  Bethany  is  laughing  at  you." 

"  I  was  not  aware,"  replied  the  colonel,  reddening 
violently,  "  that  I  had  said  any  thing  so  ridiculous.     I " — 

**  Oh,  never  mind ;  Aunt  Bethany's  laugh  never  hurts  any- 
body. Besides,  I  dare  say  she  was,  after  all,  only  laughing 
at  some  thing  that  happened  a  hundred  years  ago ;  she  and 
her  knitting  are  very  merry  together  sometimes,  I  assure 
you.  She  smiles  sometimes  all  day  long.  But  don't  you 
know  that  love  (a  woman's  love  at  least,  yours  may  be  more 
sensible)  is  the  most  capricious,  unreasonable  thing  in  exist- 
ence ?  At  any  rate,  I'm  sure,  in  my  own  case,  a  man  might 
have  every  perfection  under  the  sun,  and  yet  I  should  never 
dream  of  falling  in  love  with  him ;  while  another,  with  not 
half  his  good  qualities,  might  carry  my  heart  captive  with 
a  look." 

**  Yes,  I  knew  very  well  that  this  was  a  school-girl's  idea 
of  love ;  but  I  supposed  you  had  a  more  sensible  view  of 
this  important  matter.    I  supposed  that  one  so  sensible  as 
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I  judged  Miss  Grant  to  be,  would  wish  to  found  her  love  on 
some  more  solid  and  durable  qualities;  and  that,  if  she 
respected  a  man,  and  could  find  no  serious  objection  to  him, 
either  on  the  score  of  rank  or  character,  that  such  an  one 
she  would  choose  for  her  husband." 

"Miss  Grant  is  very  sorry  to  forfeit  your  good  opinion ; 
but  it  has  always  been  her  misfortune  to  be  esteemed  a 
great  deal  wiser  than  she  really  is.  I^m  sure  I  shall  be  glad 
when  my  friends  cease  to  expect  more  from  me  than  any- 
body else.  It's  really  dreadful  to  have  such  a  reputation  as 
I  have  I  I  believe  folks  think  I'm  forty  years  old  ;  and  if  I  do 
any  thing  the  least  bit  out  of  the  way,  that  is,  not  quite  so 
wise  as  my  usual  behavior,  why,  they  say,  they  didn't  really 
suppose  that  Mary  Grant  could  do  such  a  thing.  I  declare, 
I've  a  great  mind  to  commit  some  monstrous  piece  of  folly, 
to  convince  them,  once  for  all,  that  I'm  no  wiser  than  other 
people,  and  then,  after  that,  I  could  be  as  silly  as  I  pleased; 
and  if  I  ever  did  do  any  thing  particularly  wise,  I  should  be 
sure  and  get  some  credit  for  it." 

"  Ah  !  whatever  you  do,  you  may  be  sure  you  will  never 
forfeit  either  my  respect  or  good  opinion ;  and  you  know 
me  well  enough,  I  presume,  to  believe  that  my  approbation 
is  never  lightly  bestowed — never,  indeed,  except  on  what  I 
consider  good  and  sufficient  grounds." 

"  Well,  if  you  will  think  me  wise,  I  can't  help  it ;  but 
it's  very  hard  if  noone  will  believe  me." 

"  I  respect  and  esteem  you  more  than  all  other  women, 
and  I  am  now  about  to  give  you  a  proof  of  that  respect  and 
esteem,  the  greatest  possible,  and  which  can  leave  in  your 
mind  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  ray  entire  and 
perfect  sincerity  in  what  I  am  now  about  to  declare." 

Mary  listened  in  wonder,  while  the  colonel,  squaring 
himself  in  his  chair,  and  bringing  himself  into  a  military 
attitude,  thus  continued. 

"  I  have  concluded.  Miss  Grant,  after  mature  reflection 
and  deliberation,  and  knowing  perfectly,  as  I  do,  all  the 
momentous  consequences  that  are  involved  in  such  a  step, 
from  my  firm  and  unalterable  conviction  of  your  many 
virtues  and  excellent  qualities,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  find,  in  the  whole  circle  of  my  female  acquaint- 
ance, any  one  who  would  make  me  so  desirable  a  com- 
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paoion  as  yourself ;  and,  as  I  concluded,  after  your  rejection 
of  Peter  Redwood,  which  rejection,  I  need  not  say,  received 
my  fullest  approbation,  that  your  choice  would  probably  fall 
upon  a  man  of  somewhat  maturer  age  and  experience,  and, 
as  I  flattered  myself  that  I  possessed,  in  some  slight  degree, 
at  least,  most  of  those  qualities,  personal  and  otherwise,  that 
usually  command  the  respect  and  affection  of  your  sex,  I 
have  overlooked  all  those  distinctions  that  might  he  supposed 
to  exist  in  our  social  position,  and  have  determined  to  make 
you  an  entirely  free  and  voluntary  offer  of  my  hand  and 
heart,  trusting  that  when  once  you  are  the  loved  and 
honored  wife  of  Colonel  Totling,  you  can  hold  up  your  head 
with  the  highest  and  proudest  in  the  land/' 

''I  am  sorry  that  you  should  have  wasted  so  much 
time  in  a  matter  of  so  little  importance,  or  so  much  of  your 
kindness  and  condescension  on  one  who  is  so  little  able  to 
appreciate  it.  I  assure  you,  I  am  much  too  modest  in  my 
expectations  ever  to  presume  even  to  think  of  a  man  so  far 
above  me  as  Colonel  Totling,  in  age,  in  experience,  and, 
especially  in  his  social  position.  To  marry  him,  would, 
indeed,  be  an  honor,  but  an  honor  as  much  beyond  my 
wishes  as  my  deserts." 

"But,  my   dear  Miss  Grant,   you  misunderstood  me; 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  think  so ;  but  I  understood  you 
only  too  well.  I  hope  you  will  have  no  difSculty  in  under- 
standing me.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  have  no  intention  of 
marrying,  and,  if  I  had,'*  she  was  going  to  add,  "you  are  the 
last  person  I  should  choose ;"  but  she  hesitated,  and  finally 
left  the  sentence  unfinished-  It  was  false  mercy,  for  the 
colonel,  taking  encouragement  from  this  hesitetion,  filled 
up  the  blank  in  his  own  way. 

"  If  you  had,  dear  Miss  Grant,  you  were  going  to  say, 
you  knew  noone  you  should  prefer  to  me.  But,  why  not 
change  that  intention?  A  bad  resolution,  you  know,  is 
best  kept  being  broken." 

"  But  I  don't  consider  it  a  bad  resolution ;  and  I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  saying  what  you  supposed ;  in  short, 
Colonel  Totling,  since  you  will  not  take  a  less  decided 
answer,  I  do  not  love  you,  I  never  could  love  you,  and  I 
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never  was  more  surprised  in  my  life,  than  at  what  I  have 
just  heard." 

'*  You  don't  mean-  to  say  that  you  refuse  me  ! — ^me, 
Colonel  Totling  V 

*'  That  is  just  what  I  mean  to  say,  exactly ;  and  I  can- 
not ima^ne,  for  my  part,  how  you  could  ever  have  expected 
any  thing  else,  especially  considering  our  very  slight  ac- 
quaintance." 

"If  we  knew  each  other  longer"  cried  the  colonel, 
catching  desperately  at  the  straws  that  Mary,  out  of  her  weak 
compassion  and  tenderness,  threw  out  to  him,  "  don't  you 
think  that?"— 

**  No  ;  that  would  make  no  difference  ;  there  is  no 
length  of  acquaintance  that  could  change  my  opinion  in 
this  respect ;  so  I  hope  you  will  not  press  the  matter 
any  farther." 

"  Well !"  ejaculated  the  colonel,  rising,  and  walking  once 
or  twice  across  the  room,  "  well !"  then  pausing  in  front  of 
Aunt  Bethany,  he  added,  "  she  ha«"refused  me,  do  you  hear 
that,  Mrs.  Grant?  She  has  refused  me, — me.  Colonel  Tot- 
ling !  There's  your  sensible  Miss  Grant !  She  might  have 
been  Mrs.  Colonel  Totling,  but  she  chose  to  be  Mrs.  Nobody. 
I  make  no  objection ;  of  courseevery  one  has  a  right  to 
choose  for  herself;  I  only  think  it  shows  her  sense,  that's 
all.     Good  evening." 

Aunt  Bethany  had  sat  through  all  this  scene  without 
speaking  a  word.  While  the  colonel  and  Mary  were  con- 
versing, they  spoke,  most  of  the  time,  in  so  low  a  tone  that 
the  old  lady,  who  was  now  getting  a  little  deaf,  heard  only 
an  occasional  syllable ;  and  when  the  colonel  finally  addressed 
himself  directly  to  her,  her  surprise  was  so  great,  that  before 
she  found  words  to  express  it,  he  was  gone.  She  now  rose, 
and  coming  to  Mary's  side,  laid  her  hands  tenderly  on  her 
head,  and  having,  by  this  mute  action,  expressed  a  world  of 
sympathy,  she  went  softly  up  stairs  to  bed,  leaving  Mary  to 
the  solitude  she  so  much  desired.  It  was  long  past  mid- 
night when  Mary  followed;  but,  weary  as  she  was,  she 
found  no  rest,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  counted 
all  the  loitering  hours,  as  they  received,  like  tardy  school- 
boys, their  allotted  punishment  at  the  hands  of  the  stem  old 
clock  below.    If  any  wonder  what  there  was  in  her  situa- 
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tion  to  produce  Buch  a  degree  of  mental  excitement,  thej 
must  remember,  that  in  a  life  so  circumscribed  as  hers,  and 
furnishing  so  few  objects  of  absorbing  interest,  the  loss  of  an 
ideal,  like  Philip,  was  not  easily  to  be  got  over,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  distress  that  must  necessarily  arise  from  the 
recollection  of  her  interview  with  Colonel  Totling.  Two 
events  like  these,  happening  in  a  single  day,  might  well 
excuse  even  a  greater  degree  of  agitation,  and  almost  justify 
her  passionate  exclamation,  that  she  believed  the  whole 
world  had  conspired  to  make  her  wretched. 


CHAPTER    XXV L 


AN    EXPLOSION. 


Dr.  Edgerly  came  over  the  next  morning,  to  inquire  if 
they  had  seen  any  thing  of  Philip  Hastings. 

"  Not  a  syllable,"  said  Aunt  Bethany  ;  "  I  supposed  he 
had  gone  long  before  this." 

*^  He  hasn't  gone ;  he  changed  his  mind  for  some  reason 
or  other,  or,  more'probably,  no  reason ;  for  Shorty  told  me — 
he  sees  every  thing,  you  know — that  he  was  at  the  tavern 
when  the  stage  started,  and  there  was  nobody  in  it  except 
an  old  man  and  two  ladies.  So  I  inquired  at  the  bar,  and, 
sure  enough,  his  trunk  was  still  in  his  room,  but  he  himself 
had  gone  out.  I  had  some  thoughts  of  asking  him  to  dinner, 
and  having  you  to  meet  him ;  but  as  there  was  no  knowing 
when  he  would  be  back,  I  concluded  to  wait,  and  ask  him 
to-morrow — that  is,  if  he  should  be  here,  which  I  think  it 
most  likely  he  will.  If  s  my  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  odd 
behavior  last  evening,  that  he  didn't  come  here  for  nothing, 
and  that  he  will  find  business  enough  to  keep  him  here,  at 
least  a  fortnight.  You  can  tell  Mary,  if  you  choose,  that  I 
told  you  so." 

Dr.  Edgerly  made  several  other  attempts,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  to  meet  with  Philip,  intending,  as  he  told  his 
wife,  to  have  a  good  long  talk  with  him  about  a  certain 
lady,  not  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  correct  any  false  impres- 
sions he  might  have  received ;  but  he  did  not  succeed,  for 
Philip  had  taken  a  fishing  rod  immediately  after  breakfast, 
and  gone  to  spend  the  day  in  angling  in  one  of  the  many 
bubbling  brooks  that  swelled  the  mighty  torrent  of  The  Lit- 
tle Trebec.  He  did  not  return  till  nearly  sundown,  and  then 
had  not  caught  a  single  fish,  which  led  the  wits  of  the  tav- 
ern, and  especially  Squire  Buckle,  who  was  himself  a  most 
devoted  brother  of  the  angle,  to  break  sundry  jests  at  his 
expense,  as  if  this  were  owing  to  a  lack  of  skill ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  of  fiiena  woijld  have  been  a  whit 
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more  successful,  if  they  had  sat  for  hours  in  the  same  place, 
with  their  rods  resting  on  the  water,  and  so  totally  ob-' 
livious  of  external  objects,  that  nothing  less  than  a  jerk 
sufficient  to  throw  them  into  the  brook,  could  have  recalled 
them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  bodily  existence. 

Yet,  this  was  the  case  with  Phibp ;  he  had  wandered 
away  into  the  woods,  without  ^ving  any  heed  to  where  he 
was  going,  in  search  of  nothing,  indeed,  but  solitude  and 
nature, — 

"To  feed  his  fancy  with  fond  dreams  of  y oath's  bright  summer  day. 
When,  mshiog  forth  like  untamed  oolt,  the  reckless,  truant  boj 
Wandered  through  green  woods  all  day  long,  a  mighty  heart  of  joy.** 

He  had  stopped  about  noon,  at  a  lonely  farm  house,  he 
found  for  up  among  the  hills,  and  eaten  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk ;  and  then,  turning  back  towards  the  village,  but  by  a 
different  path,  and  sitting  down  every  now  and  then,  not 
so  much  to  rest  as  to  prolong  his  enjoyment,  he  was  surpris- 
ed by  the  sleepy  shadows  that  were  stretching  and  yawning 
most  portentously  all  through  the  wood. 

After  doing  full  justice  to  a  hearty  supper — for  Philip 
had  not  yet  the  fear  of  dppepsia  before  his  eyes — ^he  spent 
half  an  hour  in  an  agony  of  doubt,  as  to  whether  he 
should  pass  the  evening  at  the  tavern,  or  call  on  Dr.  Ed^rly ; 
till,  having  finally  concluded  on  the  latter,  he  took  his  hat 
and  walked  straight  over  to  Mrs.  Grant's,  though  he  knew 
the  doctor  lived  in  quite  a  different  direction.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  expected  to  find  him  there.  But  Mary's  [con- 
duct is  not  so  easily  explained ;  for,  after  spending  the  whole 
day  in  running  into  the  front  room,  opening  tne  shutters, 
and  peeping  out  into  the  street,  for  no  other  reason  in  the 
world,  than  to  see  if  she  could  not  see  Philip  Hastings,  as 
she  told  Aunt  Bethany,  when  that  excellent  lady  expressed 
her  fears,  lest  such  frequent  tramping  should  wear  out  her 
best  carpet — after  spending  the  whole  day,  I  say,  in  this 
manner,  it  was  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  very  extraordinary, 
that  when  he  came  where  she  could  see  him  without  any 
more  trouble  than  raising  her  eyes,  she  should  have  been 
unwilling  to  make  such  a  trifling  effort.  It  was,  I  repeat, 
very  extraordinary,  and  some  might  suppose  it  argued  a 
fickle  and  inconstant  temper,  as  if  she  didn't  know  her  own 
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mind  as  well  as  she  should ;  but,  about  this,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  opinion. 

Philip  had  hardly  taken  his  seat,  when  Deacon  Redwood, 
followed  by  Peter,  made  his  appearance,  somewhat  out  of 
breath,  and  in  a  state  of  very  undignified  perspiration.  Aunt 
Bethany  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  him  in  this  con- 
dition ;  her  respect  for  him  sensibly  diminished,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, he  never  stood  so  high  again  in  her  opinion,  either  for 
wisdom  or  sanctity  ;  not,  indeed,  that  she  was  conscious  of 
any  such  feeling,  but  the  idea  we  form  of  another's  char- 
acter, is  made  up  of  a  thousand  elements,  the  slightest  of 
which  is  yet  so  essential,  that  it  cannot  be  lost  without 
modifying  the  whole.  The  deacon  evidently  felt  aggrieved 
and  injured  at  Philip's  staying  a  day  longer,  as  if,  by  an- 
nouncing his  intention  of  setting  off  the  next  morning,  he 
hadJaid  himself  under  a  personal  obligation  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, being  of  a  very  placable  disposition,  the  deacon  soon 
got  over  this  little  difficulty,  and  manifested  his  entire  for- 
giveness of  Philip's  offense,  by  entering  into  a  private,  and 
confidential  conversation  with  him,  on  a  subject  he  had  in- 
tended to  introduce  the  preceding  evening. 

^*  You  don't  find  Totemwell  changed  a  great  deal  since 
you  left  us,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Hastings  V* 

"  I  notice  a  great  change  somewhere,"  replied  Philip, 
"  but  I  conclude  it  is  mostly  in  myself." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  the  deacon,  with  a  paternal  smile,  "  you 
have  seen  the  world,  and  our  little  village  has  lost  most  of 
its  former  consequence ;  but  I  hope  it  is  not  so  with  regard 
to  your  old  friends." 

"  I  hope  not ;  though  they  say  that  is  one  of  the  first 
lessons  the  world  teaches." 

"But  we  haven't  been  entirely  idle,"  said  the  deacon, 
suddenly  warming  and  coming  to  the  point ;  "  here's  your 
old  friend,  Peter,  has  made  about  as  good  use  of  his  time  as 
you  have ;  and  Mary  yonder,  I  dare  say  you  hardly  knew 
her." 

He  pronounced  these  last  words  in  a  tone  intended 
only  for  Philip's  ear ;  but  Mary  heard  every  syllable,  and 
listened  breathlessly  for  the  reply. 

"  I  should  have  known  her  anywhere,  said  Philip." 

"  Indeed  I  I  should  hardly  have  thought  that ;  we  think 
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she  has  altered  a  great  deal  since  you  saw  her  last ;  don't 
you  think  she  has  improved  ?" 
"  Yes,  I  think  she  has." 

^*  We  think  that  she  is  something  rather  extraordinary 
in  the  way  of  beauty,  or  Peter  does,  at  any  rate ;  but  I  sup- 
nose  you  have  not  heard  of  their  engagement.  They'd  have 
been  married  before  this,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  death  of 
Aunt  Rebecca." 

^^  I  understood  that  engagement  was  broken  off,"  cried 
Philip,  with  sudden  vehemence,  and  as  if  he  had  been  sur- 
prised into  the  confession. 

"  Broken  off !  Oh,  no,  indeed  ;  where  could  you  have 
got  that  impression,  or  how  did  you  know  that  Uiere  was 
any  engagement  ?" 

^*  I  heard  it  from  very  good  authority ;  but  I  was  told 
afterwards,  on  what  I  considered  equally  good,  that  it 
had  been  broken." 

*^  It's  a  mistake,  whoever  told  you ;  but  don't  speak  quite 
so  loud,  I'm  afraid  the  rest  will  hear  you." 

*'  I  am  perfectly  willing  they  should ;  I,  for  my  part, 
have  nothing  to  conceal ;  but  since  you  are  so  positive  on 
this  subject,  I  shall  not  be  satisfied,  till  I  hear  it  from  her 
own  mouth." 

Then,  abruptly  rising,  and  coming  close  to  Mary,  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  low  voice,  but  loud  enough  for  all  to  hear  ; 
^^  Excuse  me  Miss  Grant,  but  is  it  really  true,  that  you  are 
still  engaged  to  this  Mr.  Redwood  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  with  a  painful  effort,  "  it  is  not, 
and  Mr.  Redwood  knows  it  very  well." 

"  Did  I  hear  you  aright  ?"  cried  the  deacon  ;  also  rising 
and  confronting  Mary  m  his  turn ;  "  did  I  understand  you 
to  say,  that  you  no  longer  considered  yourself  engaged  to 
my  son  ?" 

Mary  assented,  with  an  appearance  of  surprise  at  his 
asking  her  such  a  question. 

"  And  may  I  ask  on  what  grounds  you  justify  to  your- 
self this  breach  of  a  solemn  engagement?" 

^*  Mr.  Peter  Redwood  can  best  answer  that  question ; 
if,  indeed,  he  has  not  informed  you  already.  I  can  only  say 
that  it  was  he  that  broke  the  engagement,  and  not  I." 

The  deacon  glanced  from  Mary  to  Peter,  and  there  saw 
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in  Ub  evident  confuBion  and  embarrassment,  a  confirmation 
of  all  his  worst  suspicions. 
.    ^'So/'  he  cried,  turning  suddenly  upon  his  son;  ^this 
comes  of  your  going  to  New  York.    You  " — 

"It's  no  such  uiing!"  cried  Peter,  in  a  tone  halfway 
between  that  of  a  whipped  schoolboy  and  a  bully.  "I  didn't 
break  the  engagement,  she  broke  it  herself;  IVe  got  her 
note  now ;  she  knows  I  never  thought  of  breaking  it ;  I 
didn't  know  it  was  broken." 

"  Well,"  said  the  deacon,  turning  again  to  Mary ;  "  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"  Only  this :  that  if  Mr.  Redwood  wishes  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  of  breaking  the  engagement,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  relieve  him  of  it  Since  the  engagement  is  brok- 
en, it  IS  little  consequence  who  did  it ;  but  I  beg  you  will 
spare  me  all  further  questioning,  as  I  don't  intend  ever  to 
open  my  moutk  on  the  subject  again." 

"  There  is  some  mystery  here,"  said  the  deacon,  "  that  I 
don't  quite  understand ;  but  if  there  has  been  any  quarrel — 
if  Peter  has  offended  you  in  any  way — I  am  sure  he  is  ready 
to  make  amends.     Has  there  been  any  thing  of  the  sort  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Peter  sullenly. 

"  Do  you  know  of  any  ?  is  there  any  neglect  or  want  of 
attention  on  his  part,  to  displease  you  f 

'^  I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  have  not  another  word 
to  say  on  the  subject." 

"  But  you  might,  at  least,  condescend  to  explain  mat- 
ters a  little ;  the  whole  thing,  at  present,  seems  so  capricious 
and  unreasonable,  not  to  call  it  by  a  harsher  epithet." 

"  I  am  perfectly  aware,  that  my  conduct  may  be  subject 
to  a  great  deal  of  misconstruction,  but  I  must  endeavor  to 
submit  to  that  as  patiently  as  I  can  ;  it  is  long  since  I  ceas- 
ed to  expect  any  thing  like  generosity  from  Mr.  Peter  Red- 
wood." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  could  explain  it,  if  he 
chose?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  And  I  sav  I  can't,"  cried  Peter,  "  and  if  I  could,  I 
wouldn't ;   so  that's  all  about  it" 

"  Very  well,"  said  Philip, "  since  the  young  gentleman 
is  so  careful  of  his  reputation,  I  must  do  what  I  can  to  help 
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him,  and  tell  what  I  know  on  the  subject ;   that  is,  if  Mim 
Grant  has  no  objection." 

'*  I  have  none,"  replied  Mary  ;  "but  how  in  the  world," 
thought  she,  "  could  he  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  Oh,  lir. 
Mason  must  have  told  him." 

*^  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Hastings,"  said  the  deacon ;  ^*but  if  there 
is  any  thing  to  be  said  on  this  delicate  subject,  I  would  rather 
hear  it  from  my  son,  than  from  a  stranger." 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Philip ;  "  but  in  case  his  recollection 
should  fail  him ;  you  can  ask  him  if  he  remembers  a  Miss 
Nancy  Harris,  he  saw  in  New  York,  and  also  what  passed  be- 
tween them.  If  he  should  forget  any  of  the  particulars,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  supply  them." 

"  Perhaps,  sir ; "  cried  the  deacon,  "  since  you  are  so  well 
informed,  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  the  whole 
story." 

"  There  is  no  story ;  the  aflfair  is  perfectly  simple  ;  your 
son,  it  seems,  took  a  fancy  to  the  young  lady,  and  offered  him- 
self; she  didn^t  take  a  fancy  to  nim  exactly,  but,  supposing 
him  to  be  free,  and  her  mind  being,  as  I  judged,  just  then 
in  a  rather  unsettled  condition,  she  accepted  him ;  in  short, 
they  were  engaged  to  be  " — 

"  It's  all  a  (kmed  lie,"  cried  Peter,  "  every  word  of  it  I 
never  offered  myself  to  her,  or  anybody  else.  Just  because 
I  flirted  with  her  a  little  bit,  she  must  needs  take  it  into  her 
head  that  I  was  in  love  with  her,  though  I  told  her  at  the 
very  first  of  it,  that  I  was  engaged  to  Mary ;  and  I'd  have 
told  Mary  so  long  ago,  only  she  wouldn't  let  me." 

"  A  mighty  affair,  truly  1"  cried  the  deacon,  laughing 
pleasantly ;  "  a  little  innocent  flirtation  ;  but  now  tell  me 
honestly.  Miss  Mary,  didn't  you  find  some  nice  young  man 
to  console  yourself  for  his  desertion  ¥  I  should  think  it  would 
be  no  diflScult  matter,  in  a  large  city  like  New  York.  Ah, 
my  dear,  there's  no  need  of  your  blushing  at  such  a  rate. 
I  dare  say  no  harm's  done,  and  it's  all  the  better,  when  there's 
something  to  forgive  and  forget  on  both  sides.  Come  now, 
kiss  and  make  up,  like  good  children." 

"  If  I  did  blush,"  cried  Mary,  highly  indignant  at  the 
deacon's  suggestion,  and  all  the  more,  because  there  was  so 
much  truth  in  it,  and  at  the  same  time  glancing  at  Philip, 
to  see  what  effect  her  embarrassment  had  upon  him — "  if  I 
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did  blush,  it  was  not  for  myself;  it  was  to  see  a  person  who 
has  long  been  so  near,  if  not  dear  to  me,  and  whose  honor, 
therefore,  was  almost  as  sacred  as  my  own,  show  himself 
capable  of  so  much  meanness.  I  didn^t  suppose  it  had  been 
in  human  nature ;  but  if  he  expects  to  gain  my  favor  by 
slandering  a  beautiful  and  charming  woman,  and  one  that  he 
has  injured  enough  already,  I  can  assure  him,  that  he  is  very 
much  mistaken.  I  told  Mr.  Redwood,  at  the  time  I  first 
heard  of  his  conduct,  that  I  wished  our  intercourse  hereafter 
to  cease ;  and  I  now  repeat  my  determination  never  to  see 
or  speak  to  him  again." 

So  saying,  Mary  arose,  like  a  queen  in  tragedy,  and, 
taking  a  candle  from  the  table,  she  proceeded  deliberately 
to  light  it,  and  was  about  leaving  the  room,  when  the  dea- 
con stopped  her,  exclaiming,  "  We  will  not  trouble  you  so 
far,  Miss  Mary;  some  other  time,  perhaps,  when  matters 
have  become  a  little  clearer,  we  may  have  another  conver- 
sation on  the  subject,  when  I  trust  to  be  able  to  convince 
you  of  the  injustice  of  your  suspicions.  At  present,  I  wish 
you  all  a  very  good  evening." 

**  Fool !  dolt !  idiot !"  he  muttered,  as  he  and  Peter 
walked  away  from  the  house ;  "  whs  folly  so  hard  to  find  in 
New  York,  or  are  you  so  hard  to  satisftr,  that  you  must 
needs  pitch  on  the  very  worst  ?  Were  mere  no  drinking 
shops,  no  gambling  saloons,  no  bawdy  houses,  no  mock 
auctions,  where  you  could  play  the  fool,  and  none  be  the 
wiser,  but  you  must  go  and  engage  yourself  to  another, 
right  under  her  nose,  and  hadn't  sense  enough  to  keep  it 
secret !  Why,  if  you  had  spent  all  your  life  in  trying  to  find 
ways  to  make  yourself  ridiculous,  you  couldn't  have  done 
better.    But,  come,  tell  me  all  about  this  fool's  business." 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  you  talk  just  as  if" — 

^*  Tush !  you  didn't  suppose,  I  hope,  that  I  was  simple 
enough  to  believe  one  word  of  all  you  said  in  at  the  wi- 
dow's ;  tell  me  the  story,  and  mind,  if  you  attempt  to  deceive 
me  in  the  smallest  particular,  you  never  touch  one  dollar  of 
my  money.  You've  thrown  enough  away  already  in  all  con- 
science." 

^^  A  pretty  piece  of  business  too !"  said  the  deacon  when 
Peter  had  finished,  **  well,  you  may  as  well,  give  up  all  hope 
of  ever  marrying  Mary  Grant.  After  all  the  trouble  I  have  gone 
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through  with,  and  when  every  thing  was  so  near  completed ! 
Faugh !  it  fairly  makes  my  blood  run  cold  when  I  think  of  it" 

**  I  don't  care ;  she's  mighty  proud  and  snappish,  and  I 
think  for  my  part  Fve  got  a  good  riddance.  Tne  old  wo- 
man's property  can't  amount  to  much  anyhow." 

**  Hold  your  tongue !  don't  let  me !  bah !  you  don't 
know  a  word  of  all  you're  talking  about  A  good  riddance ! 
though  perhaps  you  think  half  a  million  a  good  riddance." 

"  Half  a  million  dollars !" 

"  Yes,  half  a  million  dollars;  you  understand  that  I  hope  ?" 

"  What  in  thunder  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  I  mean  just  what  I  say,  that  by  not  marrying  Mary 
Grant  you  have  lost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — ^neither 
more  nor  less." 

"  Lost  five  hundred  thousand  dollars !  but  why  can't  you 
tell  a  fellow  right  out,  and  not  be  bothering  him  in  this  way  ?" 

"  I  didn't  suppose  it  would  give  you  so  much  pleasure ; 
but  in  plain  English,  Mary  Grant  is  heiress  to  property  in 
New  York  to  the  amount  I  have  mentioned,  and  if  you  had 
married  her,  of  course  it  would  have  been  yours." 

"  Furiation !  and  why  didn't  you  tell  me  o'  that  sooner  I 
it's  all  your  own  fault  entirely,  every  bit  of  it ;  how  in  time 
was  I  to  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  If  you  hadn't  been  so 
all-fired  sly,  this  wouldn't  ha'  happened." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  myself  until  very  recently,  that  is  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  and  I  didn't  dare  to  say  any  thing 
to  you  about  it,  for  fear  of  disappointing  you  in  case  it 
shouldn't  be  as  I  supposed." 

"  But  are  you  quite  sure  it's  so  now  ?  how  did  you  find 
it  out  ?" 

"  It's  too  long  a  story  to  tell  to-night ;  but  I  have  been 
this  long  time  making  inquiries  after  Mary's  relations,  and 
have  at  last  been  successful.  They  live  in  New  York,  and 
are  very  wealthy." 

"  If  rd  only  known  it  a  month  sooner !  but  does  she 
know  any  thing  about  it  ?" 

"  About  that  I  am  not  perfectly  sure.  I  had  begun  to 
suppose,  from  one  or  two  things  that  I  have  noticed  lately, 
that  she  had  in  some  way  obtained  some  clue,  and  when 
this  journey  to  New  York  was  started,  I  felt  almost  sure  that 
had  something  to  do  with  it ;  but  I  am  now  of  opinion  that 
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she  kDOWB  no  more  than  ever — at  least  nothing  of  any  con- 
sequence."* 

"  And  are  you  going  to  tell  her  ?" 

The  deacon  looked,  a  few  seconds,  straight  at  Peter,  and 
Peter  looked  straight  at  him. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  the  deacon. 

Then  they  both  took  their  candles,  and  going  out  of 
opposite  doors,  without  speaking  another  word,  went  off 
to  bed. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Aunt  Bethany  and  her  two 
young  companions.  After  the  deacon's  departure,  nothing 
was  said  for  several  minutes.  The  spirit  that  had  sustained 
Mary  so  nobly  during  the  stormy  interview  we  have  just  before 
described,  seemed  to  have  failed  her  the  moment  it  was  no 
longer  needed ;  and,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  she  looked 
out  at  the  dark  shaidows  of  the  poplars  before  the  windows ; 
while  Philip,  scarcely  less  agitated,  walked  with  uneven  steps 
up  and  down  the  room.  At  length,  pausing  in  his  walk  and 
bending  down  over  her,  he  said,  "  Mair,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  old  garden  once  more,  to  see  if  it  looks  as  it  did  the  last 
time  you  and  I  were  there  together.    Will  you  go  with  me  ?" 

We  should  hardly  be  believed  if  we  told  what  a  com- 
plete revulsion  this  simple  address  produced  on  Mary's  feel- 
ings. She  forgot  at  once  all  the  angry  and  bitter  thoughts 
that  vexed  her;  and,  rising  with  an  alacrity  she  would  have 
been  glad  the  next  moment  to  recall,  she  expressed  her  read- 
iness to  accompany  him,  in  terms  suflBciently  warm  and  cor- 
dial, though  with  somewhat  less  ardor  than  if  the  recollection 
of  his  former  cold  and  distant  manner  had  not  imposed  a 
certain  degree  of  restraint.  As  she  was  returning  from  the 
front  room,  whither  she  had  gone  to  get  her  bonnet  and 
shawl,  for  the  evening  was  a  little  damp,  Aunt  Bethany 
stopped  her  a  moment  to  give  her  the  usual  old  ladies'  word 
of  caution. 

"Don't  stay  out  long,  will  you  dear?  for  the  ground  is 
very  damp ;  and  besides,  I  don't  think  it's  hardly  proper  for 
you  to  be  out  alone  after  nine  o'clock  with  a  gentleman, 
though  to  be  sure  he's  a  minister's  son,  and  don't  wear  whis- 
kers either,  so  that  makes  a  difference." 

"  How  much  difference  ?"  said  Mary  smiling,  ^  half  an 
hour  I" 
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'^  Well,  I  don't  know  as  half  past  Ul  be  any  too  late ;  it's 
almost  as  light  as  day,  and  I  shall  be  sitting  up.  He's  cer- 
tainly one  o'  the  very  finest  young  men  I  ever  laid  eyes  on, 
don't  you  think  so  ?" 

'*  I  have  hardly  laid  eyes  on  him  yet,  for  the  room  has 
been  so  dark  both  evenings  he  was  here,  and  he  has  sat  so 
far  from  me  "  (and  I  have  dared  to  look  at  him  so  little,  she 
might  have  added^,  ^  that  I  should  hardly  know  him  again 
if  I  should  meet  him.  But  as  far  as  I  can  see,  he  looks  as- 
tonishingly like  Mr.  Mason,  even  more  than  I  had  expected, 
and  his  voice  sounds  like  his  too." 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  that  the  very  first  thing ;  but  you  know 
Mr.  Mason  told  us  they  had  been  often  mistaken  for  each 
other.  1  think  it's  the  most  wonderful  resemblance  I  ever 
see." 

^^  So  do  I ;  but  I  mustn't  keep  him  waiting  any  longer. 
We'll  go  out  the  back  door,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hastings ;  does 
the  kitchen  look  natural  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  cried  Philip,  "  every  thine  looks  natural  as 
life,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so  large.  Those  tongs,  I  re- 
member when  I  could  hardly  manage  them  with  both  hands, 
and  there's  the  same  old  slice,  and  the  rush  bottomed  chairs 
as  straight  between  the  shoulders  as  ever ;  I  declare  I  could 
kiss  them  all.  And  I  should  like  to  see  the  mortar  we  used 
to  crack  nuts  on,  and  the  tin  kitchen  and  reflector ;  but  do 
you  still  make  that  old  fashioned  Johnny-cake  I  loved  so 
well,  that  they  used  to  bake  standing  up  before  the  fire !" 

*^  Leaning  against  a  flat-iron  ¥  on  yes,  we  have  it  very 
often ;  if  you'll  come  here  to-morrow  to  supper  you  shall 
have  as  much  as  you  want,  and  molasses,  too,  if  you  still 
like  it" 

"  There's  our  nest,"  cried  Philip,  as  after  passing  through 
the  porch,  they  came  out  into  the  narrow  grass-plot  that  sep- 
arated the  house  from  the  garden. 

"  Why,  haven't  you  forgotten  that  yet  ?"  cried  Mary. 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing ;  not  a  flower,  not  a  blade  of 
grass,  but  I  know  just  where  to  look  for  it ;  but  I  don't  re* 
member  ever  seeing  this  tree  before." 

"  This  one  on  our  right  ?" 

**  Yes,  where  did  it  come  from !" 
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**  It  18  your  pip  I  your  poor  little  pip  that  you  used  to 
love  so  dearly !  I  didn't  think  you'd  forget  thaf 

"'  What,  that  tall  scraggly  thing !  oh,  what  a  melan- 
choly thing  it  is  to  grow  old  1" 

"  Yes,  if  our  friends  forget  us." 

"  Or  if  we  outgrow  our  former  innocence  and  beauty, 
and  then  can't  forget  ourselves ;  but  I  wish  you  would  call 
me  Philip,  as  you  used  to  do ;  and  then  perhaps  I  shall  forget, 
or  think  it's  nothing  but  a  dream,  the  wearisome  eight  years 
since  you  and  I  played  together  as  children  on  this  very 
spot.  Oh,  how  well  I  remember  the  very  day  and  hour  when 
I  transplanted  that  little  apple-pip ;  and  how  afraid  you 
were  lest  I  should  injure  it !  yet,  do  you  know,  I  thought 
even  then  not  so  much  because  you  cared  for  it  yourself,  as 
because  you  saw  how  I  was  interested.    Was  I  right  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  remember  about  that,  but  I  remember  just 
where  I  found  it,  peeping  up  through  two  chips  close  under 
the  wood  pile,  and  how  you  called  it  Picciola,  and  promised 
to  tell  me  a  story  about  it,  and  never  did ;  and  how  carefully 
you  moved  the  chips,  and  sent  me  into  the  house  for  an  old 
iron  spoon  to  take  it  up  with ;  and  Aunt  Rebecca  wouldn't 
let  me  have  it,  and,  after  she  was  gone.  Aunt  Bethany  gave 
me  a  new  one  and  told  me  to  keep  it  for  my  own,  and  then 
you  set  it  out  and  watered  it  every  evening." 

"What,  the  spoon?" 

"  No,  the  pip ;  and  cut  notches  in  a  stick  to  see  how 
fast  it  grew." 

"  Oh  yes,  yes,  I  remember  it  all  now,"  cried  Philip,  pas- 
sionately kissing  Mary's  hand  which  he  had  stolen  a  moment 
before  ;  "  I  didn't  think  I'd  ever  been  so  happy.  More  I  tell 
me  morel" 

"  Do  you  remember,"  continued  Mary,  gently  disengaging 
her  hand,  and  blushing,  or  else  it  was  the  moonlight, — **  do 
you  remember  what  you  said  when  you  went  away  ?" 

"No,  what  was  it?" 

"The  last  day  you  were  here,  you  went  out  into  the 
bam,  and  into  the  garden,  and  in  fact  everywhere  to  bid 
them  all  good-by ;  and  at  last  we  came  to  this  tree.  I  waa 
very  sorry  you  were  going  away,  and  I  should  never  see  you 
again,  for  you  know  you  used  to  be  very  good  to  me  in 
those  days,  Philip ;  and  so  you  told  me  I  could  come  every 
20 
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day  and  look  at  this  tree,  and  I  should  know  from  that  just 
how  you  were.  As  long  as  the  tree  grew  straight  and  comely, 
you  would  be  well  and  happy ;  but  if  any  thing  happened 
to  it,  or  if  it  grew  crooked  or  misshapen,  then  you  were  sick 
or  unhappy." 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip  in  a  low  voice ;  " and  how  was  it?" 

**  It  grew  finely  the  first  year,"  said  Mary,  '•  and  most  of 
the  second ;  and  then  it  began  to  droop  and  bend  over— there's 
the  crook  now,  you  see ;  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  it  straight, 
but  it  grew  worse  and  worse  every  year ;  a  cow  got  into  the 
garden  and  ate  oflf  the  top ;  and  at  last  it  grew  so  ugly 
that  I  could  hardly  bear  the  sight  of  it,  for  I  couldn't  help 
blinking  of  you  as  being  in  the  same  sort ;  but  the  tree  slan- 
dered you  most  cruelly,  didn't  it  ?" 

'*  I  wish  I  could  think  so ;  but,  crooked  and  misshapen 
as  it  is,  I  have  no  right  to  reproach  it  It  is  full  of  vigor 
and  luxuriance,  gone  astray  perhaps  for  want  of  a  directing 
hand,  but  it  has  grown  its  very  best  If  I  were  to  be  here 
another  year  I  would  have  it  pruned  and  grafted.  That's 
easily  done  ;  but  who  shall  prune  and  graft  the  passions  of 
the  human  heart?" 

**  I  suppose  we  must  do  that  ourselves." 

'*  Yes;  you  might  as  well  bid  that  tree  put  a  knife  to  its 
own  branches,  or  tell  it  to  bear  pippins  instead  of  those  sour 
bitter  crabs.  But,  tell  me,  Mary,  how  have  you  got  along  ? 
Does  life  seem  as  bright  to  you  now  as  it  did  then?  Haven't 
you  sometimes  felt  tired  of  this  stupid  little  village  ?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  time  I  have  been 
very  happy.  Totemwell  may  seem  to  you  little  and  stupid,  and 
I  dare  say  it  is ;  but  it  probably  suits  me  all  the  better  for  that 
very  reason.  But  lately,  within  a  year  or  two,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Edgerly,  or  my  own  improved  capacity,  I  have  begun  to  take 
more  enlarged  views  of  life  in  general,  and  my  little  portion 
of  it  in  particular,  and  I've  been  unhappy  once  or  twice  as  any- 
body. I  really  begin  to  feel  sometimes  as  if  Totemwell 
were  not  big  enough  for  me,  and  as  if  there  were  something 
I  must  have  before  I  could  be  satisfied.  It's  very  grand ;  but 
after  all,  I  don't  seem  to  myself  to  have  gained  a  great  deal." 

"  Gained ! — no,  indeed ;  every  step  in  that  direction  is 
total  loss;  but  what  has  Dr.  Edgerly  to  do  with  it?  why 
should  he  intrude  into  your  Paradise  with  his  sad  fruit  of 
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knowledge?  and  what  has  such  a  man  as  he  to  do  with  talk- 
ing about  unhappiness  ?    Hasn't  he  a  wife  and  children  ?" 

"Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  more  reason:  he  always 
8a3r8  a  family  man  is  like  a  small  army  in  a  great  fort.  But, 
after  all,  it's  only  talk ;  he's  really  one  of  the  happiest,  most 
cheerful  men  I  know  of;  and  the  happier  he  is,  the  more  he 
loves  to  talk  about  misery.  That's  the  way  his  happiness 
shows  itself." 

"  Misery !  what  a  world  this  is !  where  we  have  only  a 
taste  of  happiness,  and  no  one  gets  a  full  meal ;  so  that  it 
turns  sour  in  our  mouth ;  where  we  are  afraid  to  be  rich  for 
fear  of  poverty,  afraid  to  be  happy  for  fear  of  suffering,  afraid 
even  to  live  for  fear  of  death.  A  little  happiness,  and  a  little 
life,  is  worse  than  none  ;  it  is  easier  to  be  happy  a  thousand 
years,  than  a  single  day.  If  we  have  only  a  single  orange, 
how  anxious  we  are  to  suck  it  dry  and  not  lose  a  single  drop, 
and  eat  even  the  bitter  peel ;  but  in  a  whole  orchard !  I 
have  spent  many  a  wretched  hour  when  I  have  felt  I  could 
be  perfectly  happy,  if  the  shortness  of  life  had  not  made  me 
niggardly  of  every  moment,  so  as  to  get  its  full  worth  of  pleas- 
ure, just  as  a  little  boy  will  turn  over  his  penny  a  hundred 
times  at  the  shop  window,  between  a  stick  of  candy  and  a 
roundout.  I  used  to  be  glad,  I  know,  when  my  penny  was 
gone." 

"But  there  is  another  life." 

"  I  know,  if  we  can  wait  for  it ;  but  I  want  mine  now. 
Besides,  I  can't  bear  change ;  I  don't  like  to  go  from  one 
city  to  another;  and  how  will  it  be  when  a  change  of 
worlds  ?  And  I  don't  wish  to  be  any  happier  than  I  could 
be  here ;  I  don't  wish  to  live  where  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage ;  nor  where  our  love  will  be  cold 
moonshine  diluted.  I  would  rather  concentrate  it,  as  in  a 
burning  glass,  so  that  there  may  be  some  heat  in  it." 

"  What !  to  scorch  and  burn  those  we  love  ?" 

"  To  be  sure ;  in  the  smart  and  tingle  is  half  the  plea- 
sure ;  how  else  could  one  know  that  he  was  loved  ?  but,  I 
understand  you've  been  to  New  York;  that  must  have  given 
your  mind  a  start." 

"  Yes ;  I've  been  wishing  you  would  come  to  that ;  we 
met  one  of  your  friends  there — Mr.  Mason." 

"  Did  he  say  he  was  my  friend  ?  he  has  done  more  to 
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injure  ine  than  any  other  man  living ;  but  how  did  you  like 
him?" 

**  He  was  very  pleasant  while  he  stayed,  though  he  went 
away  rather  abruptly,  and  without  saying  a  word  to  anybody. 
But  what  a  striking  resemblance  there  is  between  him  and 
you  ;  we  all  noticed  it,  Dr.  Edgerly  as  well  as  Aunt  Beth- 
any. I  should  certainly  have  thought  that  you  were  Mr. 
Mason,  if  I  had  met  you  anywhere  else,  or  if  you  had  come 
into  the  room  without  first  sending  in  your  name.  But,  I 
can  see  your  hair  is  darker,  and  you  are  rather  taller,  and 
you  don't  look  quite  so  old.  He  said  then  he  didn't  believe 
we  could  tell  you  apart ;  but  I  knew  I  could,  though  I  had 
some  doubts  about  Dr.  Edgerly.  But  have  you  seen  him 
since?" 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  in  New  York  last  weeL" 

"  Did  you  ?  and  did  he  say  any  thing  about  us  ?  did  he 
tell  you  what — what  we  talked  about  ?"  * 

"I  heard  him  say  that  he  had  seen  you,  and  that  was 
about  all ;  indeed  he  always  seemed  very  shy  and  reserved, 
and  disposed  to  say  as  little  as  he  could  on  the  subject ;  but 
what  makes  you  so  interested  in  him  ?" 

"  Why,  you  know,  we  are  naturally  interested  in  those 
we  have  seen." 

"  But  you  don't  seem  particularly  interested  in  the  other 
boarders  of  Mrs.  Harris." 

"  I  didn't  suppose  you  knew  them." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do ;  I  stopped  there  once  a  short  time  my- 
self." 

"  Well,  how  are  Nancy  and  Mr.  Dickey  ?" 

"  They  are  very  well." 

"Not  married  yet?" 

"  No." 

"  How  is  Mr. I  forget  his  name  ?" 

"Mr.Binks?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr,  Binks." 

"  He  is  very  well  too,  and  looking  round  like  a  fish  as 
hard  as  ever  ;  but,  it  seems  to  me  your  questions  don't  flow 
very  fast;  you  have  asked  me  more  in  one  minute  about 
Mr.  Mason  than  I  believe  you'd  ask  in  a  week  about  all  the 
rest  in  the  house.    Such  partiality  is  inexcusable." 
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"  Why,  you  know,  we  can't  be  equally  interested  in  all." 

*'  You  confess,  then,  you  are  interested  in  Mr.  Mason." 

"  Why,  yes,  if  you  call  it  a  confession  ;  I  suppose  I  am 
a  little  interested." 

"  Only  a  little  ?  then,  the  othera  must  be  very  badly  off, 
indeed ;  but  why  should  you  have  been  interested  in  him 
at  all  ?     I'm  sure  he's  a  very  ordinary  fellow." 

"  Ordinary  ?  and  fellow  ?  but,  I  know  you  are  only  say- 
ing so  to  tease  me,  just  as  you  used  to." 

"Did  I  ?  I  had  forgot  all  about  it ;  but  tell  me  really, 
didn't  you  find  Mr.  Mason  very  tiresome,  sort  of  humdrum  ? 
he's  so  very  quiet,  you  know,  and  hardly  ever  says  any- 
thing." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  not  saying  anything. 
I'm  sure  he  talked  fast  enough  when  he  was  with  me  ;  you 
should  have  seen  how  his  eyes  sparkled, — just  like  a  coal, 
when  you  blow  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say ;  it  must  be  a  dead  coal  that  you 
couldn't  blow  bright ;  but,  when  he  was  with  others,  did  he 
seem  so  lively  and  agreeable  then?" 

"  No,  I  don't  think  he  did ;  but  you  wouldn't  have  him 
talking  all  the  time  ?" 

"No,  indeed,  not  I;  I  wouldn't  have  him  talk  at  all, 
unless  to  better  purpose." 

"  I  declare,  what  heartless  creatures  you  men  are  !  I 
should  rather  not  have  a  friend  if  she  talked  of  me  as  you 
have  of  Mr.  Mason.  First,  you  blame  him  for  talking  so 
little,  and  then  you  wish  he  wouldn't  talk  at  all ;  I  shan't 
believe  you  love  him  one  bit." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  love  him 
quite  as  well  as  I  do  myself;  and,  as  the  world  goes,  that  is 
about  as  much  as  one  can  expect.  I  wouldn't  spare  my 
own  faults,  why  should  I  his  ?" 

"  Because  he's  not  here  to  defend  himself,  you  know ; 
you  wouldn't  speak  ill  of  yourself  behind  your  back." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that ;"  replied  Philip  with  a  laugh, 
expressing  a  great  deal  of  inward  satisfaction  ;  "  it's  not  quite 
so  impossible  as  you  imagine ;  and  I  would  slander  myself 
most  foully  for  the  sake  of  hearing  myself  defended  so  faith- 
fully as  you  have  done  Mr.  Mason.  If  he  were  here  to 
listen,  I'm  sure  he  would  consider  himself  highly  obliged 
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to  me ;  and  when  you  and  I  are  a  little  better  acquainted, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  bring  all  my  faults  up  to  judgment  if 
you  will  only  promise  to  plead  my  case  with  half  as  much 
enthusiasm.  With  such  an  advocate,  even  vice  and  stupid- 
ity would  lose  their  ugliness,  and  I  should  have  no  fears  but 
you  could  talk  me  mto  love  with  myself.  Oh!  I  wish 
you  would  try." 

"  But  you  are  going  away  so  soon  there  won't  be  time." 

**  Who  told  you  I  was  going  away  ?" 

^^  You  said  so  yourself  last  evening ;  you  had  business 
of  great  importance  that  wouldn't  allow  you  to  stay  a  single 
day." 

"  Did  I  ?  well,  I  have  business  now  of  far  greater  im- 
portance that  will  not  allow  me  to  go  away  these  two  weeks. 
If  I  were  heir  to  a  crown,  to-morrow  only,  I  would  not  stir  a 
step.  So  don't  let's  talk  of  going.  It's  an  ugly  word ;  I'd 
never  do  any  thing  but  stay,  if  I  could  help  it" 

"  Well,  if  you  are  going  to  be  here  so  long,  why  don't 
you  come  and  stay  here  instead  of  over  at  that  stupid  tav- 
ern ?  Aunt  Bethany  would  be  delighted  to  have  you ;  she 
has  done  nothing  but  talk  about  it  ever  since  you  came ; 
how  strange  it  was  that  you  hadn't  come  here  the  very  first 
thing,  just  as  if  it  had  been  your  home.  It  would  really 
make  her  very  happy  to  have  you  come,  and  stay  just  as 
long  as  you  please." 

"  And  how  would  it  affect  the  rest  of  the  family  ?" 

"  Well,  the  cat  would  be  equally  delighted ;  she  is  al- 
ways glad  to  see  company,  and,  besides,  I  really  believe 
she  remembers  you ;  and,  as  for  me,  I  always  make  it  a 
point  to  be  pleased  with  every  thing  the  rest  are." 

"  That  is  to  say,  you  consent  for  the  sake  of  peace  and 
harmony ;  but,  if  you  had  your  way  about  it,  you'd  full  as 
lief  I'd  stay  where  I  am.     In  that  case  I  won't  come." 

"Before  you  make  up  your  mind,  you  had  better  hear 
what  Aunt  Bethany  has  to  say  about  it." 

"  I  know  that  already ;  I  want  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say  about  it" 

"  And  that's  just  nothing  at  all ;  it's  her  house,  not  mine." 

"  But,  for  all  that,  you  know  whether  my  coming  would 
make  you  glad  or  sorry." 

"  Well,  then,  it  would  make  me  glad,  if  that  will  satisfy 
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jou;  though  I  am  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to  have  said 
even  so  much." 

*^  How  afraid  you  women  are  of  giving  a  little  pleasure, 
or  rather  a  great  pleasure  at  little  cost,  and  you  do  it  so 
grudgingly/ 

"I  hardly  think  I  deserve  that,  after  saying  so  much  to 
please  you  ;  but  I  see  you  are  the  same  as  ever." 

"  You  are  sorry,  then,  that  I  have  not  changed ;  I  am 
sorry  too  since  it  vexes  you." 

"  I  never  said  it  vexed  me." 

"No,  but  thought  so." 

"  No,  nor  thought  so  either ;  but,  here's  Aunt  Bethany 
fast  asleep.    Well,  have  you  had  a  good  nap  ?" 

"  Why,  no  child  !  I  haven't  been  asleep !  I  never  sleep, 
ou  know,  in  the  day-time  ;  I  was  thinking,  that's  all.  But 
ow  did  you  find  the  garden,  Mr.  Hastings  ¥  does  it  look  as 
it  used  to  ?" 

"  It  looks  much  the  same  as  when  I  went  away,  only  a 
great  deal  smaller  ;  but  I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy 
this  visit.  The  commonest  object  seems  almost  sacred  to  me, 
and  I  feel  all  the  while  as  if  treading  on  consecrated  ground. 
I  must  have  been  the  happiest  child  that  ever  lived,  for  there 
is  nothing  that  doesn't  remind  me  of  some  happy  hour.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Eve  could  hardly  have  looked  back  to 
Paradise  with  more  despairing  longing  than  I  to  those  early 
days  now  whirled  away  into  empty  space,  further  than  ever 
comet  from  the  sun — and  they  come  back  no  more." 

**  Ah  I  you  must  come  and  see  it  in  the  daytime,"  cried 
Aunt  Bethany,  who  had  heard  only  a  few  words  of  this 
speech,  it  being  intended  simply  for  Mary's  ear ;  **  you  can't 
tell  nothing  how  it  looks  by  night ;  there's  more  flowers 
now  a  good  deal,  since  sister  Rebecca  died  ;  they  seem  to 
have  sprung  up  all  at  once.  I  wonder  what  the  reason  was 
we  never  could  make  'em  grow  before." 

Oh,  delightful  simplicity  of  Aunt  Bethany  I  who  couldn't 
or  wouldn't  remember  that  the  only  reason  why  flowers 
didn't  grow  in  the  days  of  Aunt  Rebecca  was  because  she 
wouldn't  let  them ;  and  that  the  few  there  were  came  up  and 
grew  by  stealth,  being  kept  by  Mary  in  a  distant  and  retired 
part  of  the  garden,  and  there  secretly  visited  and  watered 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  old  prophets  and  covenanters 
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were  nourished  in  caves  and  desert  places  by  the  love  and 
devotion  of  their  followers.  This  was  the  only  instance  of 
deception  of  which  Mary  had  ever  been  guilty,  and  being 
justined  as  it  was  by  the  connivance  of  Aunt  Bethany,  and 
the  almost  sacred  nature  of  its  object,  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  regarded  as  a  serious  blemish  in  her  moral  character. 
Aunt  Rebecca,  indeed,  was  not  so  much  deceived  as  the 
two  confederates  supposed,  for,  going  one  day  to  drive  out  a 
cow  who  had  got  into  the  garden,  Sie  came  very  unexpect- 
edly upon  the  6trip  of  border  where  the  little  band  of  fugi- 
tives, which  had  so  long  owed  their  safety  to  Mary^s  care, 
had  taken  refuge. 

If  Aunt  Rebecca  had  been  ten  years  younger,  that 
moment  had  been  their  last;  but,  fortunately,  this  event 
occurred  at  that  time  when,  as  already  mentioned,  the  slug- 
gishness of  age  had  begun  to  abate  her  natural  pugnacity. 
In  the  first  ebullition  of  passion  at  finding  her  authority 
thus  contemned,  she  seized  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  an  un- 
resisting heart's-ease,  pulled  it  from  its  bed,  and  dashed  it 
down  upon  the  gravelly  path.  While  the  rest  stood  quaking 
in  their  shoes,  expecting  nothing  less  than  the  same  fiate, 
and  the  cow,  gravely  whisking  her  tail,  looked  on  in  sympa- 
thy, yet  pleased  at  finding  Aunt  Rebecca's  wrath  diverted 
to  another  object ;  she  suddenly  paused,  looked  up  and  down 
the  garden  to  be  sure  that  no  one  was  in  sight,  then  tenderly 
raising  the  fallen  heart's-ease,  she  replaced  it  in  its  former 
position,  and  did  her  best  to  efface  all  traces  of  the  violence 
she  had  just  committed. 

Then,  having  finished  driving  out  the  cow,  which  de- 
manded quite  as  skillful  genenJship  as  for  Wellington  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Spam,  and  as  many  blows  as  to  drive 
a  nail  into  an  oak  plank,  though  the  nail  goes  tail  first,which 
the  cow  did  not — she  walked  majestically  into  the  house, 
washed  her  hands,  and  sat  down  to  her  work,  in  a  strange 
state  of  angry  complacency ;  for  she  thought  that  she  had 
just  exhibited  a  wonderful  proof  of  tenderness  and  forbearance, 
and  was  half  vexed  with  herself  for  it»  though  she  need  have 
felt  no  compunctious  visitings  on  that  score,  since  it  was 
really  nothing  in  the  world  but  the  cold  heart  of  age  and 
the  feeble,  cowardly  temper  it  engenders. 

So  have  I  seen  a  doughty  pedagogue  who,  in  the  first 
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years  of  his  reign,  used  to  flog  ten  or  twelve  a  day,  and 
think  no  more  of  it  either  than  Hotspur  of  the  unlucky 
Scots,  on  whom  he  had  whetted  his  sword  and  appetite  for 
breakfast,  gradually  taper  off  till  he  was  satisfied  with  one 
a  quarter ;  and  then,  forsooth,  he  calls  it  clemency,  and 
enlarged  views  of  human  nature,  and  amended  discipline, 
and  moral  suasion.  Heaven  bless  the  mark !  turning  philan- 
thropist and  philosopher  in  his  old  age,  like  a  lion  who  has  lost 
his  teeth,  or  a  tabby  cat  who,  from  age  and  other  infirmity, 
finds  it  pleasanter  to  sit  dozing  in  the  chimney  comer  than 
to  pursue  her  wonted  game  through  garret  and  cellar. 

But,  to  return  to  our  story  :  Mary  never  suspected  the 
danger  her  favorites  had  escaped  so  narrowly,  and,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  Aunt  Rebecca's  vigilance  still  more  relaxed, 
she  even  ventured  to  set  out  a  slip  of  honeysuckle,  and  sow 
some  mignonnette  under  her  window ;  and,  though  Aunt 
Rebecca's  soul  was  secretly  vexed  within  her  at  Mary's  ob- 
duracy, she  winked  hard  upon  it  with  both  eyes,  and,  indeed, 
never  seemed  to  know  tnat  there  was  any  honeysuckle 
there.  When,  in  the  early  summer  the  south  wind  blew 
softly,  filling  the  house  with  the  fragrance  of  the  clustering 
flowers,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  and  the  grateful  murmur 
of  the  bees  allured  thither  by  those  luscious  sweets,  when 
the  fond  and  trusting  honeysuckle,  longing  for  a  return  of 
its  affection,  and  peeping  in  at  the  window,  did  its  best,  by 
sight,  and  sound,  and  smell,  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  its 
gentle  mistress.  Aunt  Rebecca  would  exclaim,  **  How  sweet 
the  clover  blossoms  smell !  or  the  new  made  hay !"  Mary 
and  Aunt  Bethany  would  assent,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  ;  and  thus,  by  this  ruthless  pro- 
scription the  poor  vine,  while  flaunting  so  gaily,  and  even 
wantoning  in  its  luxuriance,  seemed  to  lose  its  entity,  and 
to  become  a  mere  abstraction,  more  unsubstantial  even  than 
the  fleeting  wind,  or  the  shifting  random  work  of  light  and 
shade  it  wrought  upon  the  chamber  floor. 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  "  I  remember  there  was  little  sym- 
pathy between  flowers  and  Aunt  Rebecca ;  and  I  always 
thought  the  reason  was,  because  they  are  so  fond  of  colors. 
If  they  had  only  drest  in  black  bombazine,  she  would  have 
liked  them  well  enough ;  but  I  must  bid  you  good  night, 
it's  past  ten  o'clock." 

20* 
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"  How  long  are  you  going  to  stay  in  Totemwell  V^  asked 
Aunt  Bethany. 

*^  Not  less  than  one  week,  and,  probably,  not  more  than 
four." 

"  Are  you  ?  I  want  to  know !  Then,  why  can't  you  come 
and  stay  here  ?  We  should  be  ever  so  glad  to  have  you." 

"  Really  and  truly  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  ;  and  what's  more,  I  should  be  real  angry 
if  you  didn't ;  I  should  think  'twas  because  you  didn't  care 
for  us." 

"  Very  well ;  I'll  come  to-morrow,  and  we'll  see  who 
gets  tired  first.     Good  night." 
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CHAPTER    XXVIL 

BACKWARDS   AND    FORWARDS. 

Philip  came  the  next  morning,  according  to  his  promise, 
and  then  Aunt  Bethany,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  led  him  up 
stairs  to  the  best  chamber,  or  minister's  chamber,  as  it  was 
oftener  called,  because  hitherto  reserved  exclusively  for  that 
privileged  class,  who,  in  their  frequent  visits  to  Totemwell, 
to  supply  the  pulpit  during  the  interregnum  that  followed 
the  decease  of  good  old  parson  Bennett,  had  always,  to  the 
mutual  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  Aunt  Rebecca,  been 
quartered  upon  her  hospitality.  The  young  man  who  ad- 
vertised for  board  in  a  family,  where  his  religious  example 
would  be  considered  sufficient  compensation,  would  have 
had  no  difficulty,  if  he  had  only  been  a  minister,  in  striking 
a  bargain  with  Aunt  Rebecca,  so  devoted  a  worshipper  was 
she  of  the  whole  class,  and  so  highly  did  she  prize  the 
benefit  that  would  thus  accrue  to  her  household. 

Into  this  chamber  Aunt  Bethany,  who,  on  this  point, 
fully  shared  her  sister's  enthusiasm,  now  conducted  Philip  ; 
for,  if  not  a  minister,  he  was  a  minister's  son,  and  would, 
probably,  preach  himself  before  long,  and  had  a  right,  if  any 
body  had,  to  the  very  best  the  house  afforded.  The  very 
air  of  this  chamber  was  different  from  any  other.  It  seemed 
thicker  and 

— **  denser, 
Perfamed  by  an  unseen  ceDser,*' 

as  if  the  prayers  that  had  there  been  offered  had  left  a  part 
of  their  own  blessed  influences.  The  room  was  like  a 
church  in  its  air  of  sacredness  and  solemnity,  and  the  thick 
curtains,  muffling  the  light ;  it  was  like  a  church,  too,  in 
the  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  it  awakened,  and 
Philip  rather  hastily  drew  back  into  the  outer  air. 

"  No,"  said  he,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  not  good  enough  yet 
to  enter  heaven ;  my  old,  little  chamber,  over  the  porch, 
will  suit  me  far  better ;  there,  perhaps,  I  shall  dream  over 
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acain  some  of  the  dreams  of  my  boyhood ;  and,  if  I  do,  that 
will  be  heaven  enough  for  me." 

Aunt  Bethany  did  all  she  could  to  combat  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  so  entirely  at  variance  with  her  own  ideas 
of  the  respect  due  to  her  distinguished  visitor ;  but,  finding 
him  impracticable,  she  at  length  yielded,  and  the  third 
night  saw  him  once  more  installed  in  the  little  room,  hardly 
bigger  than  a  closet,  where,  years  before,  he  had  so  often 
kicked  ofif  his  shoes  and  stockings,  and  would  now,  but  for 
the  gleam  of  hope  that  be^an  to  dawn  on  his  soul,  gladly 
with  them  have  thrown  ofif  his  very  being. 

The  next  day  they  all  went  to  take  tea  and  spend  the 
evening  with  Doctor  Edgerly. 

"  Now,  doctor,"  cri^  Mary,  after  they  were  seated  at 
table,  ^*  did  you  ever  see  such  a  likeness  as  between  Mr.  Ma- 
son and  Mr.  Hastings  T' 

^  Well,  I  don't  see  the  likeness ;  Mr.  Hastings's  hair  and 
eyes  are  both  a  good  deal  lighter  than  Mr. Mason's;  he 
is  shorter,  and  doesn't  seem  so  old  by  at  least  two  years. 
I  should  have  noticed  the  resemblance,  certainly,  but  it's  by 
no  means  so  striking  as  I  had  expected  to  find  it,  after  what 
Mr.  Mason  told  us.  Did  you  say  you  had  ever  been  mis- 
taken for  each  other  f 

"  Oh,  yes ;  quite  often." 

^'  Well,  it  only  shows  how  careless  and  unobservant 
most  persons  are  in  such  matters ;  now,  I  never  should  have 
mistaken  you,  under  any  circumstances  whatever." 

After  supper  Mrs.  Edgerly  played  and  sang.  Mary  and 
the  doctor  accompanied  her ;  but  Philip  declined  he  could 
not  sing  a  note,  though  he  was  the  best  listener  in  the  world. 
But  his  eyes  were  not  idle. 

**  Oh,"  thought  he,  "  she  is  a  glorious  creature,  such  as 
I  have  seen  in  dreams,  but  hardly  hoped  to  realize ;  so  fair — 
so  soft — so  gentle — so  spirited — so  formed  for  love — so  incom- 
plete without  it  I  a  vine  to  cling;  a  dove  to  nestle !  so  simple — 
so  ignorant !  nothing  hard — ^nothing  strong-minded !  calm, 
deep,  serene  as  a  mountain  lake,  stirred,  perhaps,  now  and 
then,  by  the  gusty  winds  of  sorrow  and  temptation,  but 
quickly  at  rest  again;  and  not,  like  the  ocean  of  man's  heart, 
for  ever  restlessly  heaving  with  its  own  surging  passions ! 
If  she  is  once  mine — ^mine !  I  am  not  worthy  of  her — nothing 
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more  in  this  world  will  I  ask ;  I  shall  then  have  a  purpose 
in  life,  for  which  I  have  been  so  long  seeking,  a  motive  and 
an  end  for  exertion.  I  shall  then  first  begin  to  live«  But 
if  not — ^then — then  my  fate  is  sealed.  I  will  flee  from 
society ;  I  will  seek  out  some  profound  and  distant  solitude, 
where  I  shall  no  longer  be  vexed  and  tormented  by  seeing 
a  happiness  I  cannot  share,  and  where  disappointed  pride, 
and  love,  and  ambition  will  no  longer  expose  me  to  the  pity 
and  contempt  of  the  world." 

For  several  days  after  this,  Mary  and  Philip  were  almost 
constantly  together.  The  drives  around  Totemwell  were 
hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  beauty  and  variety.  Philip, 
though  his  senses  were  dull,  was  a  passionate  lover  of  na- 
ture— he  felt  far  more  than  he  saw ;  Mary  furnished  him 
with  eyes,  and  he  supplied  her  with  the  interpretation.  She 
looked  upon  the  landscape  as  a  beautiful  picture  ;  to  him  it 
had  the  brighter,  but  more  indistinct  coloring  of  a  dream. 
Neither  coiOd  have  enjoyed  it  half  so  much  without  the 
other. 

Then  there  were  long  and  pleasant  strolls  by  the  banks 
of  the  soft  flovring  Trebec,  whose  little  waves,  as  they  danced 
thoughtlessly  along,  seemed  always  in  the  very  ecstacy  of 
love ;  and  there  were  visits  to  be  made  among  the  neigh- 
bors, most  of  whom  had  often  welcomed  Philip  when  a  boy, 
and  now  extended  to  him  a  more  shame-faced,  but  not  less 
cheerful  hospitality.  Sometimes  they  went  a  blue-berrying, 
or  raspberrying,  with  reservoir  tin  pail,  and  tributary  dip- 
per, as  in  days  of  yore  ;  and  then  they  sat  down  and  talked 
and  laughed  among  the  bushes,  like  children  just  let  loose 
from  school,  or  those  grown  up  children;  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise.  Oh !  it  was  a  sight  worth  going  a  thousand 
miles  to  see  !  an  hour  of  happiness  worth  going  ten  thou- 
sand miles  to  enjoy  !  no  Arcadia  was  ever  half  so  fair ! 

There  were  plenty  of  things  to  talk  about,  for  they  were 
never  weary  of  recalling  the  events  of  their  childhood,  of 
asking  each  other  if  they  remembered  this  or  that ;  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  which  pleased  them  most,  the  remembering 
or  the  forgetting. 

"  What !  don't  you  remember  that  f '  Philip  would  say ; 
and  then  he  would  go  on,  adding  one  particular  and  anoth- 
er ;  Mary's  eye  and  memory  brightened  all  the  while,  till 
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at  last  the  fog  suddeDly  lifted,  and  she  would  exclaim,  ^  Oh 
yes !  I  remember  it  all  now  I  strange  I  did  not  think  of  it 
before!''  With  every  memory  thus  raked  like  chestnuts 
from  the  ashes,  their  hearts  seemed  to  grow  warmer,  as  if 
they  had  found  a  new  reason  for  loving  one  another ;  a  new 
tie  to  bind  their  lives  in  one.  Then  suddenly,  for  they  were 
too  happy  to  talk  by  rule,  they  would  leave  those  early  days 
only  to  return  to  them  again  with  fresh  interest,  while  they 
related  what  had  befallen  them  during  their  long  separa- 
tion— the  struggles,  the  joys;  the  hopes,  the  fears  of  that 
changeful  period.  With  Mary's  history  the  reader  is  al- 
ready familiar ;  Philip's  I  am  compelled  to  leave,  at  present 
at  least,  to  his  imagination. 

But  graver  subjects  sometimes  occupied  their  attention. 
Philip,  who  had  never  yet  found  one  in  whom  he  dared  con- 
fide, who  had  been  kept  by  pride,  by  a  morbid  sensibility, 
and  by  fear  of  ridicule,  from  communicating  his  thoughts 
and  emotions  to  any  human  being,  now  poured  them  all  out 
at  once  in  Mary's  startled  ear,  feeling  sure  that  she  at  least 
would  show  nothing  but  pity  for  his  errors,  and  forbearance, 
if  not  sympathy,  for  all  his  extravagant  and  wayward  fan- 
cies. 

"  Oh,  Maiy !"  he  exclaimed,  on  one  of  these  occasions, 
after  she  had  been  giving  him  an  account  of  Aunt  Rebec- 
ca's death,  "  you  can't  think  how  much  I  would  give  for 
your  simple  childlike  faith,  or  even  for  the  bigoted  super- 
stitious belief  of  Aunt  Rebecca.  You  don't  know,  you  never 
can  know  what  I  have  suffered  from  doubt,  from  not  know- 
ing what  to  believe." 

"  What  about  r'  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  about  the  particular  doctrines  of  our  church.  I 
don't  have  much  trouble  with  the  great  truths  of  religion  ; 
I  believe  in  a  general  way  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  he 
is  the  moral  as  well  as  natural  governor  of  the  universe,  and 
that  we  are  bound  to  love  him ;  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
divinity  of  Christy  the  doctrines  of  election,  of  everlasting 
punishment,  and  the  supernatural  nature  of  regeneration,  I 
confess  I  am  completely  set  adrift,  and  know  not  which  way 
to  turn."  .  ^ 

"  Why  !"  replied  Mary,  greatly  shocked  at  this  disclos- 
ure, "  I  didn't  suppose  it  possible  for  you,  of  all  others,  to 
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have  any  doubt  on  those  subjects,  after  such  an  education, 
and  being  so  long  a  member  of  the  church." 

"  That  is  the  very  secret  of  the  diflBculty ;  these  doc- 
trines were  forced  upon  me  before  I  was  old  enough  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  I  iomed  the  church  before  I  was  able  fully 
to  comprehend  what  it  meant ;  or  what  was  the  nature  of 
the  change  required.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
be  so  deceived.  But  after  I  grew  older,  and  began  to  think 
for  myself^  my  mind  refused  any  longer  to  assent  to  those 
doctrines ;  and  on  looking  into  my  own  heart,  I  was  unable 
to  find  there  any  change  that  demanded  a  supernatural  ex- 
planation. If  I  was  really  any  better  than  before,  or  any 
different  from  others,  it  was  easily  accounted  for  on  natural 
causes,  without  having  recourse  to  what  seemed  to  me  un- 
supported either  by  reason  or  observation.  For  when  I  came 
to  extend  my  inijuiries,  and  to  examine  the  conduct  of  other 
professing  christians  around  me,  I  could  not  find  one  who 
afforded  any  sufficient  proof  of  a  doctrine  beset  in  itself  with 
so  many  difficulties.  There  was  the  same  pride,  the  same 
selfishness,  the  same  ambition,  the  same  striving  after  money, 
the  same  fondness  after  pleasure,  the  same  acts  of  dishon- 
esty and  meanness ;  and  if  there  was  here  and  there  an  ap- 
parent exception,  it  was  sure  to  be  some  one,  such  as  a 
minister  or  old  woman,  who  was  incapacitated  either  by  age 
or  social  position  from  mingling  any  longer  in  the  great 
whirl  of  worldly  passion.  The  most  devoted  of  them  all 
were  far  outdone  by  Hindoo  fanatics,  and  I  could,  with- 
out the  least  injustice,  ascribe  every  thing  in  which  they  dif- 
fered from  the  world  to  education,  to  habit,  to  profession, 
and  to  a  regard  for  reputation.  I  have  known  men  who 
made  no  profession  distinguished  for  every  virtue,  and  I  have 
known  church  members  whom  no  one  would  ever  have  sus- 
pected to  be  such  from  any  thing  discoverable  in  their  lives. 
Why,  then,  I  say,  should  I  believe  a  doctrine  which  if  inter- 
preted in  its  full  vigor,  will  not  only  sentence  to  inconceivable 
and  endless  misery  nine-tenths  of  the  human  race,  and  even 
many  of  those  who  profess  it,  but  is  also  calculated  to  briog 
the  character  of  God  into  dishonor,  as  first  permitting  the  ex- 
istence of  evil,  and  then  punishing  his  creatures, — creatures 
not  of  their  own  will,  but  his — ?or  doing  what  they  can't 
help  doing,  and  for  yielding  to  passions  he  has  himself  im- 
planted in  their  bosoms  ?    Fm  sure  I  couldn't  sentence  my 
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worst  enemy  to  such  a  punishment ;  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  believe  that  God  is  less  mercifiil  than  L  Yet  this  is  the 
doctrine  in  which  I  have  been  educated,  and  which  for  years 
has  made  this  world  little  better  than  a  prison-house,  and 
the  thought  of  the  next  infinitely  dreadful,  so  that  I  wish 
one  moment  I  had  never  been  bom,  and  the  next  that  death 
were  annihilation,** 

As  Mary  listened  to  these  words,  so  new  to  her  and 
strange,  and  uttered  in  the  deepest  tones  of  passion,  she 
shuddered  and  drew  back  as  from  the  mouth  of  a  dreadful 
pit  that  had  suddenly  opened  at  her  feet  Her  spirit  was 
swayed  by  his,  as  a  reed  is  shaken  by  the  wind ;  the  strength 
of  sympathy  between  them  was  almost  too  much  for  her ; 
but  still  she  held  fast  her  integrity,  and  when  the  storm  had 
overblown,  she  still  raised  her  head  calm  and  undismayed. 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  wish  so,**  she  replied,  while  Philip 
bowed  his  head  in  his  hands ;  "  I  am  sure  I  should  wish 
so  too  if  I  were  ever  left  to  have  such  dreadful  doubta  even 
for  a  single  hour.** 

**  And  why  are  you  not?"  cried  Philip,  lifting  his  head 
upon  her,  "  why  is  not  everyone  ?  what  reasons  can  you 
give  for  your  fidth  f '* 

**  I  haven't  any,  I  don't  wish  for  any,  none  at  least  that 
would  satisfy  you.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know  that  the 
sun  shines  because  I  feel  its  warmth.  My  heart  tells  me  I 
am  right,  and  no  learning  or  talents  can  ever  make  me  be- 
lieve I'm  wrong." 

"  But  that  is  a  proof  that  is  of  no  use  to  anybody  but 
yourself." 

*^  Perhaps  so ;  but  every  one  can  have  the  same  witness 
in  his  heart  if  he  really  wishes  it,  and  will  only  take  the 
trouble.  I  remember  Mr.  Bennett  used  to  say  that  most 
men  were  too  lazy  to  be  Christians ;  they  wouldn't  take  the 
trouble ;  they  seemed  all  the  while  trying  to  see  how  little 
they  could  possibly  do,  like  an  unfaithful  servant.  But  he 
thought  it  took  as  much  time,  and  study,  and  labor,  to  be- 
come an  eminent  and  successful  Christian,  as  to  become  an 
eminent  and  successful  merchant,  or  scholar;  and  that 
means  were  just  as  necessary  in  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  I  never  could  do  any  thing  at  arguing,  for  Fve  never  felt 
the  need  of  it  myself;  so  I  will  just  read  to  you  one  or  two 
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passages  in  a  very  old  book  Mrs.  Edgerly  lent  me.  It  used 
to  belong  to  her  father,  and  he  has  marked  them  himself. 
They  are  about  this  very  question,  and  though  they  don't 
make  it  a  bit  clearer  to  me  they  may  perhaps  to  you. 

*'  *  Many  do  cry  out  at  the  sins  of  professing  Christians,  as 
though  there  were  no  hypocrisy  out  of  the  church,  or  as 
though  there  were  no  grace  because  they  cannot  see  it  But 
because  the  eye  can  distinguish  no  color  in  a  drop  of  water, 
hath  the  sea  no  color  ?  or  because  there  is  no  color  in  a 
room  full  of  air,  hath  the  sky  no  color?  so,  though  the 
christian  virtues  may  show  poor  and  weak  in  a  single  believ- 
er, yet  is  Christianity  gracious  still.  The  heaven  of  Christ's 
love,  there  is  -the  deepest  blue. 

"  *  But  as  to  this  question'  (he  is  speaking  now  of  ever- 
lasting punishment)  *  it  doth  not  concern  you  to  make  too 
nice  enquiry.  Those  are  poor  and  mean  thoughts  that 
that  man  hath  of  God,  who  cannot  serve  him  but  from 
fear  of  punishments;  and  who  is  ever  asking,  not  how 
can  I  get  rid  of  sin,  but  how  can  I  keep  my  sin  and 
escape  the  penalty?  The  true  penitent  doth  not  busy 
himself  to  cast  up  and  compute  the  duration  of  the  pun- 
ishment denounccKi  against  his  offenses,  whether  it  be  one 
day  or  a  thousand  years;  his  eves  are  fixed  upon  the 
cross,  and  there  he  suffers  his  punishment  beforehand ;  and 
he  is  more  affected  by  the  grace  of  Calvary  than  the  thun- 
ders of  Sinai.  Finally,  brethren,  it  is  with  the  heart  that 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  heart  that 
confession  is  made  unto  salvation  :  and  I  would  rather  con- 
vince your  hearts  than  your  understandings ;  for,  though 
feeling  without  knowledge  may  savor  of  superstition,  yet 
knowledge  without  feeling  is  practical  atheism.  If  any  man 
ask,  then,  how  he  may  obtain  faith,  I  answer,  let  him  first 
begin  to  love,  for  love  is  not  only  the  fulfilling  but  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  law,  and  the  sin  of  unbelief  doth  not 
precede  but  follow  declension  in  holiness.' " 

"  And  do  you  believe  all  this  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  do,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  and  I  believe 
it  so  heartily  that  if  all  the  church  members  in  the  world 
were  as  bad  as  they  could  be,  or,  what  seems  to  me  much 
worse,  if  they  were  all  as  good  as  Mr.  Bennett,  and  should 
come  to  me  and  say,  *  It  is  all  a  lie,  there  is  no  truth  in  it,'  I 
should  believe  it  just  the  same," 
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"And  what  would  you  say  to  them?" 
"  I  would  Bay  only  mis, '  What  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  r" 

"  And  have  you  always  felt  so  ?" 
"  No,  I  can  remember  when  it  was  very  diflferent.'* 
"Didn't  you  doubt  then  ?" 
"  No,  I  was  simply  indifferent." 

"  And  what  has  made  the  change — yourself,  or  another  ? 
that  is,  is  it  such  as  you  could  have  attained  by  your  own 
unaided  efforts,  or  is  it  supernatural  ?  aud  is  it  real,  or  only 
imaginary?  did  it  come  upon  you  in  a  moment,  or  was  it 
the  work  of  years  ?" 

"  It  is  real  so  far  as  this,  that  I  love  what  I  once  hated, 
and  hate  what  I  once  loved ;  it  is  supernatural  so  far  as  this, 
that  I  couldn't  have  done  it  myself;  as  to  the  time,  I  know 
no  more  than  I  know  when  winter  changes  into  summer — 
yet  in  July  I  know  that  it  is  summer,  as  in  January  I  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  winter." 

"And  is  it  summer  now  with  you  ?" 
"  No,  no  more  than  early  spring,  and  hardly  that ;  the 
Christian  summer,  you  know,  dear  Philip,  blossoms  only  in 
heaven." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  bloom  for  me ;  but  if  any 
thing  can  make  me  believe,  it  is  the  sight  of  the  calm, 
trusting,  fearless  love  with  which  you  embrace  those  doc- 
trines that  seem  to  me  so  gloomy  and  repulsive ;  for  my 
sake,  then,  as  well  as  your  own,  pray  that  no  shadow  of 
doubt  may  ever  cross  your  path." 

This  conversation  left  a  very  paiuful  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Mary,  the  nature  of  which,  however,  she  was  not 
able  fully  to  determine.  She  attributed  it  entirely  to  her 
zeal  for  religion,  and  the  concern  she  felt  for  Philip's  welfare ; 
and,  doubtless,  both  these  feelings  had  much  to  do  with  it ; 
but  she  was  greatly  deceived  in  supposing  that  they  were 
the  only,  or  even  the  principal,  cause  of  her  distress.  Edu- 
cated as  she  had  been,  it  would  have  seemed  to  her  utterly 
impossible  to  marry  a  man  who  was  destitute  of  vital  piety, 
and  whose  views  on  those  all-embracing  questions  were  not 
in  strict  accordance  with  her  own.  She  had  hitherto  taken 
it  for  granted  that  Philip  was  all  she  could  ask  in  this 
respect,  and  on  hearing  that  dreadful  confession  from  his 
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own  mouth,  a  gulf  seemed  to  open  between  them,  which  no- 
thing short  of  a  radical  change  in  his  heart  could  fill  up  or 
bridge  over.  It  was  the  cold  shadow  of  this  dreadful 
thought,  for  as  yet  the  thought  itself  was  not  in  sight  (that 
maidenly  modesty  forbid^,  that  now  chilled  the  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  left  a  sense  of  anguish  at  her  heart,  such  as  she 
had  never  known  before.  Something,  conscience  or  prud- 
ence, she  knew  not  which,  now  urged  her  to  suffer  the 
growing  intimacy  between  herself  and  Philip  to  go  no 
^rther,  and  she  accordingly  resolved  to  treat  him  hence- 
forth in  such  a  way  as  effectually  to  check  all  his  ad- 
vances. 

She  kept  this  resolution  faithfully  for  full  three  hours 
and  a  half,  conning,  meanwhile,  certain  short  and  pithy 
sentences  that  shomd  serve  as  extinguishers  to  his  ardor ; 
but  Philip  coming  in,  very  unfortunately,  before  she  had 
quite  learned  her  lesson,  put  her  out  so  badly,  that  she 
Quite  forgot  what  she  had  to  say,  so  that  if  he  had  chosen 
that  moment  to  make  a  proposal,  she  would,  certainly,  have 
blundered  into  an  acceptance,  and  said  Yes,  when  she  was 
all  the  while  fully  determined  to  say.  No. 

This  failure,  apparently,  discouraged  her  from  making 
any  farther  trial,  and  from  that  time  she  and  Philip  were 
more  together  than  ever. 

The  gossips  of  the  village  whispered  that  they  were 
engaged,  or,  if  they  were  not,  they  ought  to  be,  and,  for 
their  parts,  they  wondered  how  Aunt  Bethany  could  let 
them  act  as  they  did ;  if  Aunt  Rebecca  had  been  alive, 
things  would  have  been  managed  after  a  very  different 
fashion.  But  of  all  this  Philip  was  totally  unconscious; 
and  if  he  had  known  every  word  that  was  spoken,  it  would 
not  have  altered  his  conduct  in  the  smallest  particular, 
unless,  perhaps,  to  induce  him  to  assert  his  independence 
in  some  manner  still  more  glaring  and  offensive.  His  senses, 
however,  were  now  so  completely  drenched  in  love,  that 
the  envy  and  jealousy  of  the  numerous  class  who,  without 
ever  havinc^  spoken  to  Mary,  yet  considered  him  their  rival, 
were  entirely  lost  upon  him,  and  even  the  frowning  looks  that 
Deacon  Redwood  cast  towards  Aunt  Bethany's  pew,  the  first 
Sunday  Philip  and  Mary  were  at  church  together,^had  no 
more  effect  than  cannon  balls  on  cotton  bags. 


CHAPTER    XXVII  I. 


THE  HI8T0B7   OF   A   DAY. 


Since  the  last  conversation  recorded  between  Peter  and 
his  father,  they  had  had  no  further  intercourse  on  the  subject. 
This  was  not  becaxise  it  no  longer  occupied  their  thoughts, 
but  because  each  mistrusted  the  other,  and  felt  inclined  to 
manage  matters  his  own  way.  After  what  had  so  recently 
occurred,  the  deacon  felt  more  than  ever  the  danger  of 
admitting  Peter  to  his  counsels,  and  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  disgusted  with  his  father's  caution,  was  now  meditat- 
ing a  far  more  speedy  and  decisive  course  of  action. 

Early  one  morning,  before  Philip  or  Aunt  Bethany 
was  yet  stirring,  Mary  was  busy  in  the  kitchen,  superin- 
tending and  aiding  in  the  preparation  of  the  breakfigist, 
about  which  she  was  now  more  than  usually  solicitous, 
when  she  was  surprised  by  Deacon  Redwood's  coming  softly 
in  at  the  back  door,  with  a  tin  pail  in  his  hand,  to  borrow, 
as  he  said,  a  quart  of  milk. 

**  Sally  has  just  gone  out  to  milk  the  cow,"  said  Mary, 
"  and  if  you  will  leave  your  pail,  I  will  send  her  over  with 
it  when  she  comes  in." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  deacon,  "  I'd  just  as  lief  wait ;  and, 
besides,  I've  been  wanting  to  see  you  alone  this  sometime, 
for  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  that  Fd  rather  not  say 
to  anybody  else.  You  are,  perhaps,  aware,"  he  continued, 
with  an  air  of  so  much  friendliness  and  sincerity,  that  Mary 
began  insensibly  to  lose  her  aversion  towards  him,  "  that 
ever  since  you  first  came  into  my  family,  I  have  been  almost 
constantly  at  work  endeavoring  to  discover  your  relations. 
I  have  never  made  much  noise  about  it,  it  is  true ;  it  is  not 
my  way ;  and  some  have  accused  me  of  being  indifferent,  as 
if  I  had  not  taken  sufficient  pains,  though  they  themselves 
would  never  lift  a  finger ;  but,  however,  I  have  done  my 
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best^  and,  I  am  happy  to  say,  my  efforts  have  recently  been 
crowned  with  success.  I  ought  not  to  say  that  exactly, 
either,  for  after  all,  it's  more  owing  to  Peter  than  to  me.  I 
should  have  been  discouraged  long  ago,  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
him,  and — yet  why  do  I  tell  you  of  these  things,  when  I 
know  you  are  determined  to  hate  him,  and  when  the  very 
act  that  most  strongly  proves  his  affection  is  so  plausibly 
turned  against  him  ?  I  don't  expect  you  to  forgive  him ;  I 
hardly  expect  you  even  to  believe  me ;  but  I  feel,  neverthe- 
less, Uiat  justice  requires  you  should  know  the  whole  truth 
in  regard  to  that  unhappy  affair. 

"  At  the  time  of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Harris — for  he 
has  since,  with  deepest  shame  and  penitence,  confessed  to 
me  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  that  imprudence — he  had, 
as  I  understand,  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  you 
were  attached  to  this  Mr.  Mason.  It  was,  indeed,  commonly 
reported  through  the  house  that  you  were  engaged,  and  it 
was  this,  added  to  your  former  coldness  and  indifference, 
that  led  him,  in  a  moment  of  passion  and  excitement,  to 
take  a  step  that  he  regretted  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  and 
which  he  now  looks  upon  as  the  greatest  folly  of  his  whole 
life.  I  assure  you  I  didn't  come  here  with  any  intention  of 
alluding  to  so  painful  a  subject,  or  of,  in  any  way,  pleading 
my  son's  cause ;  but  tell  me,  my  dear  Mary,  do  you  consider 
yourself  entirely  without  blame  in  this  matter  ?  Were  you 
not  in  thought,  at  least,  if  not  in  act,  unfaithful  to  him 
before  he  was  unfaithful  to  you  ?  Has  he  not,  for  months, 
given  you  every  proof  of  love  and  devotion  ?  and  can  you 
now,  without  injustice,  suffer  a  single  hasty  act  to  outweigh 
it  all  ?  Is  it  too  late  to  hope  for  a  reconciliation  between 
you?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mary,  "  it  is  too  late.  I  may  have  been 
unjust  to  Peter ;  if  I  have,  may  God  forgive  me ;  I  cannot 
expect  it  of  him.  But  he  has  no  right  to  accuse  me  of 
coldness  or  indifference,  for  he  knows  I  never  pretended 
any  thing  else.    He  had  all  he  could  expect." 

"  Well,"  said  the  deacon,  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  let  it  all 
go;  he  has  the  happiness  of  knowing  that  he  has  loved 
you ;  if  you  cannot  love  him,  why,  there  is  no  help  for  it'* 

"  No,"  replied  Mary,  "  I  can  never  love  him,  at  least  in 
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the  way  you  would  wish ;  but  I  shall  be  always  glad  to  hear 
of  his  happiness." 

"  Are  you  in  earnest  ?"  cried  the  deacon ;  **  do  you 
really  continue  to  cherish  such  kindly  feelings  towards  him  ? 
Well,  I  assure  you,  nothing  could  give  me  greater  satisfac- 
tion, or  go  farther  towards  mitigating  the  poor  boy's  disap- 
pointment But,  suppose  you  and  I  plan  out  for  him  a 
pleasant  surprise.  I  have  already  told  you  how  I  had,  at 
last,  succeeded  in  discovering  your  relations.  I  haven't  time 
now  to  tell  you  how ;  but  this  much  you  can  know :  your 
father  was  very  wealthy,  and  the  property  he  left  behind 
him  has  accumulated,  till  it  is  worth,  probably,  some  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"  Is  my  father  really  dead,  then  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  died  some  five  years  ago." 

"  And  what  was  his  name  ?" 

"  Regnal." 

"  But  his  other  name,  I  mean, — ^his  surname  ?" 

"  Why,  the  same  as  yours,  of  course ;  how  could  it  be 
any  thing  else  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  wasn't  sure  what  mine  was." 

"  Yes,  I  know  all  about  it,"  said  the  deacon,  laughing ; 
"  very  curious  it  was,  too,  we  should  have  thought  so  many 
years  your  name  was  Wallace,  when  all  the  time  it  was 
Daventry.  Dr.  Edgerly  was  right  about  that  advertisement ; 
it  was  intended  for  you  and  your  mother,  and  was  published 
nearly  six  years  ago,  soon  after  your  father's  return  from 
South  America,  and  there  it  had  been  lying  in  my  house, 
only  so  much  waste  paper ;  it  was  that  first  set  me  agoing ; 
until  I  saw  that,  I  had  really  thought  very  little  about  your 
relations,  one  way  or  the  other." 

"  And  have  I  any  other  relations  ?" 

"  None  that  I  know  of,  except  an  uncle,  N.  Butler  Da- 
ventry, who  lives  somewhere  in  New  York.  I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  might  have  seen  him  while  you  were  there." 

"No,  I  did  not ;  at  least,  not  to  my  knowledge ;  but  tell 
me  all  about  him ;  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?" 

"  About  that  I  know,  at  present,  very  little.  I  have  seen 
him  only  once.  He  is  a  very  handsome  man,  proud  and 
worldly,  with  a  high  sense  of  his  social  position,  and  would 
probably  be  slow  to  acknowledge  your  claims  upon  him, 
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without  the  most  satisfactory  proofe.  But,  fortunately,  there 
will  be  nothing  wanting  to  make  the  whole  perfectly  clear, 
when  he  will  at  once  place  the  property  in  your  hands. 
It  has  cost  me,  to  be  sure,  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  will, 
probably,  cost  me  a  great  deal  more ;  but,  if  it  were  ten 
times  as  much,  I  would  most  cheerfully  do  it  all  for  your 
sake.  I  must  confess,  however,  I  have  been  tried  by  the 
misconstructions  put  upon  my  conduct  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better,  and,  especially,  by  the  conduct  of  one 
whom  I  will  not  name,  but  whose  influence  over  you  has 
already,  more  than  once,  been  exerted  to  my  prejudice.  I 
am  bound  to  hope  that  he,  at  least,  believes  what  he  so 
confidently  asserts,  though  Christian  charity  would,  perhaps, 
have  suggested  a  somewhat  different  course." 

"  But  what  I  was  coming  to  was  this ;  I  don't  pretend  to  be 
entirely  disinterested,  in  fact  I  believe  I  am  growing  down- 
right selfish  and  avaricious ;  but  perhaps  you'd  like  to  make 
Peter  a  present,  a  mere  trifle  or  so,  by  way  of  showing  your 
kind  feelings ;  it  would  give  him  so  much  pleasure,  and  I 
should  feel  then  abundantly  repaid  for  all  I  have  done ; 
though  I  may  as  well  tell  you  nonestly,  that  if  I  had  been 
disposed  to  make  it  a  matter  of  trade  or  speculation,  I 
shouldn't  have  let  you  off  half  so  easy.  Some,  I  know, 
wouldn't  have  been  satisfied  with  less  than  half  your  whole 
estate.  But  I  have  no  such  intention.  I  shall  proceed  at 
once  to  put  you  in  possession  of  this  property,  and  whatever 
you  then  choose  to  bestow  upon  Peter,  will  be  regarded 
purely  as  a  gift." 

"  How  much  did  you  say  it  was  ?" 

*^  It  must  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  thousand." 

"  Why !  I  can  hardly  believe  you !  it  seems  all  like  a 
dream  ;  three  hundred  thousand  dollars !  what  can  I  do  with 
so  much  money  ?  I  shall  be  delighted  to  give  Peter  a  part ; 
but  I  must  first  see  Dr.  Edgerly,  and  talk  with  him  about  it^ 
and  then  I  shall  know  better  what  to  do." 

"  Why  do  you  wish  to  consult  him  ?  I  should  suppose 
by  this  time,  you  were  old  enough  to  think  and  act  for  your- 
self. Mrs.  Edgerly  told  my  wife  the  other  day,  very  unchar- 
itably I  thought,  and  I  blamed  my  wife  for  listening  to  her, 
that  you  couldn't  buy  a  piece  of  ribbon  without  fost  con- 
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suiting  her  husband ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  she  is  in  tbe  liabit 
of  making  similar  remarks  elsewhere.  ThejVe  good  people 
too,  both  of  them,  but  apt  to  be  imprudent.  And  besides, 
I  can  tell  you  beforehand,  that  Peter  will  never  consent  to 
receive  a  dollar  if  it  is  known  to  any  one  besides  us  three. 
I  am  not  by  any  means  sure  that  he  will  at  all ;  but  he  cer- 
tainly would  not,  if  it  were  to  be  spread  over  the  whole 
village." 

"  Very  weiy  replied  Mary ;  "  if  that^s  the  way  they  talk, 
I  will  see  if  I  can't  for  once  act  for  myself,  and  I  should  love 
dearly  to*surprise  them  too.  Well,  let  me  see,  do  you  think 
fifty  thousand  would  be  enough  for  Peter  i** 

"  Why !  'my  dear  Mary  I  you're  not  in  earnest  ?" 

"  I  shall  want  to  give  awav  a  great  deal,  you  know,  to 
others ;  but  if  you  think  that  is  not  enough" — 

"  Oh  no,  no  indeed ;  I  wasn't  thinking  of  any  such  tiling. 
I  was  only  wondering  if  you  could  be  so  generous.  Why, 
the  poor  fellow  will  cry  his  eyes  out  when  he  comes  to  hear 
it  But  you  mustn't — I  can't  let  you  rob  yourself  to  such  an 
extent  All  he  wants  is  just  some  little  present  to  serve  as 
a  keepsake.  He'll  feel  so  ashamed  of  himself.  If  you  can 
do  this  now,  what  wouldn't  you  have  done  if  you  had  loved 
him  ?  Poor  fellow  1  I  hardly  know  whether  he  is  more  to  be 
envied  or  pitied." 

'*  Oh,  well,"  said  Mary,  "  I  trust  he  will  live  to  see  many 
happy  days,  and  I  am  sure,  I  am  very  glad  if  I  can  do  any 
thing  to  help  him." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  how  to  oppose  you;  but  really !— such 
generosity,  such  nobleness  of  feeling,  after  he  had  injured 
you  so  deeply  I  But  don't  say  any  thing  to  Aunt  Bethany. 
She's  getting  old,  and  then,  as  you  say,  it  will  be  so  pleasant 
to  surprise  them.  But  I  must  go  now ;  I'll  get  every  thing 
ready,  and  see  you  again  to-morrow.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
go  to  New  York,  I  suppose  you  have  no  objection.  Well, 
well — now  let's  see  how  well  you  can  keep  a  secret  We'll 
show  'em  that  we  can  buy  not  only  a  ribbon,  but  a  whole 
dress  without  their  suspecting  it" 

Busy  with  this  important  secret,  and  highly  elated  at 
thought  of  the  happiness  she  could  confer  with  so  much 
money,  Mary  for  a  time  forgot  the  uneasiness  that  had  been 
preying  upon  her,  ever  since  Philip  had  made  that  fatal  dis- 
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covery  in  regard  to  the  unsettled  state  of  his  reli^ous  belief; 
but  her  thoughts  were  soon  recalled  to  the  painfm  subject,  by 
a  mental  process  I  need  not  stay  to  describe,  on  his  asking  her 
immediately  after  breakfast,  if  she  didn^t  think  it  would  be 
a  good  day  to  take  the  drive  they  had  been  meditating  to 
CrowelPs  Pond,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  that  lay  about  five 
miles  to  the  north  of  the  village,  and  which  had  beeome  so 
famous  for  the  engagements  plighted  on  its  shores,  that  it 
had  been  for  some  time  in  contemplation  to  change  its  present 
homely  title,  into  the  more  romantic  and  appropriate  appel- 
lation of  Cupid's  Looking-glass. 

Indeed,  so  great  were  the  virtues  ascribed  to  this  fairy 
basin,  that  it  was  said,  and  by  many  of  the  village  maidens 
confidently  believed,  that  whoever  drank  together  of  its 
waters,  or  even  walked  once  around  its  edge,  would  straight- 
way conceive  so  violent  a  fondness  for  each  other,  though 
they  might  have  been  before  entirely  indiflferent,  as  nothing 
could  satisfy  but  immediate  possession. 

Mary  thought  of  this  idle  legend,  and  would  gladly  have 
been  excused  from  the  proposed  expedition;  but  neither 
Philip,  nor  her  own  heart  would  take  any  denial,  and  she  at 
lengtn  reluctantly  consented. 

The  little  lake,  for,  small  as  it  was,  it  seemed  worthy  of  that 
title,  lay  in  the  midst  of  the  hills,  like  a  dewdrop  in  the  lap  of 
a  rose,  as  round,  as  clear,  as  sparkling,  and  at  first  sight  almost 
as  evanescent.  A  transcendental  poet  might  have  called  it 
the  tear  of  Deity ;  you  looked  every  moment  to  see  it  ex- 
haled, kissed  off,  rather,  by  the  wanton  wind,  or  winked  away 
by  the  surrounding  hills.  But  when  you  stood  upon  its 
margin,  or  looked  down  into  its  crystal  depths  from  the  light 
skiff,  scarce  large  enough  for  the  Culpnt  Fay,  and  appa^ 
renUy  as  frail  as  an  inverted  bubble,  when  you  saw  that  it 
was  big  enough  for  trout  and  pickerel  to  swim  in ;  and 
when  you  caught  the  gleam  of  the  bottom  of  pebbles  and 
glittering  sand,  far  far  beneath,  you  changed  your  mind,  and 
^It  that  it  was  as  calm,  as  peaceful,  and  as  unchangeable  as 
the  everlasting  hills  that  had  for  so  many  thousand  years 
made  their  toilet  in  its  glassy  mirror. 

No  house  was  near,  no  cultivated  field  came  down  to  its 
borders ;  but  the  woods  were  there,  the  gray  rocks,  the  short 
green  tur^  and  the  o^er-arching  sky.  Brimful  was  that  lake 
21 
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continually,  fed  by  secret  springs ;  and  a  little  brook,  issuing 
from  its  southern  extremity,  stold  noiselessly  away  under  the 
overhanging  trees,  to  tell,  wherever  it  went,  by  its  clear 
waters  and  sparkling  mirth,  the  story  of  its  mountain  home. 
Almost  in  its  very  c<mter,  but  a  little  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
brook,  as  if  that  gentle  suction  had  drifted  it  so  far,  rose  a 
tiny  islet,  high  and  steep,  accessible  only  at  a  single  point, 
and  shaded  only  by  a  solitary  elm,  the  American  elm,  that 
adds  the  softness  of  the  weeping  willow  to  the  pride  and 
gloxy  of  the  oak. 

Seated  in  that  shade,  screened  by  those  rocks,  the  little 
shallop  itself  securely  nestled  in  the  mimic  harbor  at  their 
feet,  secure  from  all  prjing  eyes  or  gaping  ears,  Philip  and 
Mary  drank  such  draughts  of  love,  as  would  have  drained 
the  lakelet  dry  a  thousand  times.  If  ever  I  make  love,  may 
such  a  bower  be  mine  ! 

But  now,  though  the  love  was  still  there,  the  happiness 
was  gone.  Philip  has  risen  from  his  recumbent  position^ 
and  stands  leaning  with  folded  arms  against  the  venerable 
elm,  while  Mary,  sitting  at  his  feet,  plays  cruelly  with  the 
little  flower  she  has  just  plucked  from  among  the  mossy  roots. 

"Love  me!"  exclaimed  Philip,  "never;  you  know  not 
what  love  means.  What  has  theology  to  do  with  love?  I 
should  love  you  though  you  were  a  fiend,  and  you,  you  have 
refused  me  for  this  nothing — a  mere  difference  of  opinion. 
It  can't  be.  Say  you  hate  me,  and  have  always  hated  me, 
and  then  I  may  believe  you." 

"I  cannot  say  that,"  replied  Mary,  her  voice  trembling 
so  that  she  could  hardly  speak,  "for  it  would  not  be  true; 
but  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  me,  it  could  not  be  a  small  thing, 
dear  Philip,  any  thing  that  would  make  me  do  as  I  have 
done." 

"  Very  well,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it" 

After  this,  nothing  was  said  for  several  minutes.  Then 
Philip  roused  himself,  and  skimming  a  pebble  he  had  been 
holding  in  his  hand,  away  into  the  lake ;  "  Let  us  go,"  he 
said. 

They  descended  the  rocky  path,  and  took  their  places  in 
the  boat  in  silence. 

"  If  the  boat  would  only  sink  P  thought  Philip ;  and  he 
pulled  so  hard,  that  he  broke  the  right-hand  oar,  at  which 
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Mary  started,  and  turned  a  little  pale.     He  noticed  her  fear, 
and  a  strange  joy  took  possession  of  his  heart. 

**  She  is  frightened ;  yes,  but  she  has  taken  away  my 
right  to  comfort  her.    Let  her  be  frightened.*' 

He  helped  her  out  of  the  boat,  and  into  the  wagon,  ar- 
ranged the  harness  with  a  deliberation  that  seemed  to  him- 
self monstrous  and  gigantic,  took  his  seat  beside  her,  as  he 
supposed,  for  the  last  time,  and  urged  the  horse  to  speed. 

"  Oh,  don't  drive  so  fast  I"  Mary  would  have  said,  again 
and  again,  but  the  words  died  on  her  lips.  *^  Let  him  kill 
me,  if  he  will ;  I  love  him  still." 

"  She  shall  marry  me  or  death ;  nobody  else  shall  have 
her !  Ah !  if  I  could  only  see  her  lying  cold  and  stiff  and 
dead,  yes  dead,  forever,  past  all  waking,  I  should  be  happy, 
yes,  damnably  happy.  Who  ever  thought  before,  that  love 
was  so  much  like  hate  ?  I  love  her  with  perfect  hatred  ;  I 
hate  her  with  perfect  love.  I — but  stop ; "  sudden  as  light, 
shone  out  again  his  old,  tender  affection.  He  checked  the 
horse,  he  spoke  gently  to  him,  because  he  must  speak  gently 
to  something,  and  could  not  speak  to  her ;  but  she  felt  by 
some  mysterious  sympathy,  that  the  current  of  his  thoughts 
was  changed. 

Never,  indeed,  had  he  so  loved  hfer ;  and  perhaps,  if  he 
had  then  spoken,  a  single  word  would  have  laid  open  all  her 
heart.  But  the  precious,  irrecoverable  moment  passed  away ; 
and  in  the  numbness  of  emotion  that  now  fell  upon  him,  like 
a  gloomy  November  day,  there  was  no  place  either  for  love 
or  hate. 

Aunt  Bethany  ate  her  dinner  alone  that  day ;  for  Philip 
came  not  back  from  the  tavern,  and  Mary,  under  plea  of  a 
violent  headache,  had  retired  to  her  own  chamber. 

"  But  where  is  Mr.  Hastings  ?"  said  the  old  lady. 

"  He  has  gone  over  to  the  tavern  to  leave  his  horse,"  re- 
plied Mary,  "  and  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  I  suppose ;  but 
I  wouldn't  wait  for  him,  for  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  took 
his  dinner  over  there." 

"  Take  his  dinner  over  there !"  repeated  Aunt  Bethany, 
"  why,  what  should  he  do  that  for  ?  You  and  he  haven't 
been  quarrelling,  I  hope ; "  but,  before  she  had  done  speak- 
ing, Mary  was  gone. 

Several  hours  later,  stealing  softly  into  the  front  cham* 
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ber,  she  saw  Philipjust  mounting  a  horse,  and  riding  slowly 
down  the  street  He  had  evidently  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Totemwell  as  soon  as  possible,  and  instead  of  waiting 
for  the  stage,  had  chosen  that  mode  of  conveyance,  prefer- 
ring to  spend  the  night  at  Stratton  Four  Comers,  rather  than 
remain  any  longer  in  a  place  now  become  so  hateful  to  him. 

He  looked  up  as  he  passed  the  house,  and  Mary  was 
shocked  to  see  the  change  so  short  a  time  had  wrought  in 
his  countenance.  She  longed  to  speak  to  him  once  more,  to 
bid  him  good  bye,  to  ask  him  to  remain  a  few  days  longer. 
She  even  made  an  effort  to  open  the  window,  but  it  did  not 
move  readily ;  and,  yielding  to  this  little  obstacle,  after  she  had 
already  surmounted  so  much  greater,  in  subduing  her  re- 
bellious pride  and  all  the  other  womanly  feelings  that  ar- 
rayed themselves  against  such  a  step,  she  abandoned  her  pur- 
pose; and,  after  gazing  with  dry  eyes  till  he  was  entirely  out 
of  sight,  she  hastened  oack  into  her  own  room,  and  surveyed 
her  fate.  Never  before,  not  at  his  first  parting,  not  even 
on  that  day,  when  stung  by  passion,  she  had  made  that 
fatal  promise  to  Aunt  Rebecca,  had  she  felt  so  utterly  deso- 
late and  wretched. 

She  made  a  great  effort  to  go  down  to  supper,  in  order 
to  allay  any  suspicions  that  Aunt  Bethany  might  have  con- 
ceived, and  she  thought  for  a  time  that  she  had  succeeded ; 
but  it  was  really  nothing  but  the  old  lady's  instinctive  del- 
icacy, that  kept  her  from  giving  full  utterance  to  her  doubts 
and  fears.  She  could  not  help,  nowever,  casting  at  her,  now 
and  then,  a  glance  of  sympathetic  inquiry,  and  breaking  out 
into  sundry  ejaculations,  such  as  seemed  to  show  that  she 
already  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  of  the  truth,  till  Maiy,  find- 
ing even  this  more  than  she  could  bear,  and  fearful  eYery 
moment  of  being  called  upon  to  give  the  dreaded  explana- 
tion, was  glad  to  escape  once  more  to  the  solitude  of  her 
own  room. 

She  had  hardly  thrown  herself,  however,  upon  the  bed, 
when  she  heard  the  door  open  below,  and  a  female  voice 
inquire  for  Mary  Grant 

In  such  states  of  mind  as  Mary  was  now  suffering,  com- 
mon events,  instead  of  losing  what  little  interest  they  be-^ 
fore  possessed,  seem  often  invested  with  new  importance ;  or 
rather  we  are  at  such  times  in  constant  expectation  of  the 
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arrival  of  Bome  extraordinary  accident  that  shall  at  once 
change  the  circuit  of  our  emotions,  and  deliver  us  from  that 
dreadful  whirlpool  around  one  fixed  idea.  The  postman's 
knock,  always  so  suggestive,  then  becomes  as  the  ^nocking 
in  Macbeth,  we  are  eager,  yet  almost  afraid,  to  open  the 
door ;  a  simple  citizen,  of  no  mark  or  likelihood  whatever, 
is  transformed  by  our  lon^ng  imagination  into  the  ambas- 
sador plenipotentiary  of  king  or  senate,  come  to  invest  us 
with  a  patent  of  nobility,  or  the  command  of  armies,  or  to 
treat  with  us  on  questions  which  concern  the  fate  of 
empires. 

So  Mary,  hearing  the  simple  and  common  inquiry  above 
mentioned,  thought,  of  course,  it  must  be  some  great  thing. 
She  hurried  into  the  entry,  and  leaning  over  the  bannisters, 
listened  eagerly  for  what  was  to  follow. 

"  Is  Mary  at  home  r    , 

"Yes,  she  is." 

"  Well,  won't  you  tell  her  that  Susan  Moody  has  just 
scalded  herself  dreadfully,  and  wants  her  to  come  up  there 
right  away,  as  quick  as  ever  she  can.  I  can't  stop  now,  for 
I've  got  to  go  for  the  doctor,  but  here's  a  young  man  'ill 
carry  her  up  there  in  his  wagon." 

**  Tell  him  I  will  be  down  directly,"  cried  Mary.  "  Is 
that  all  ?  I  thought  to  be  sure  'twas  something.  Scalded 
herself!  What  is  it  to  me?  Poor  dear  Susy!  how  glad 
I  am  you'll  never  know  how  I  feel !" 

The  man  who  sat  waiting  for  her  in  the  wagon  before 
the  door,  was  tall  and  stout ;  so  much  Mary  could  see  as 
she  took  her  seat  beside  him,  but  it  was  too  dark  to  distin- 
guish his  features,  and  she  was  wondering  who  it  could  be, 
when  the  sound  of  his  voice,  speaking  to  nis  horse,  at  once 
discovered,  to  her  great  surprise,  that  her  companion  was  no 
other  than  Peter  Redwood. 

"  You  didn't  know  who  'twas,  I  guess,"  said  Peter,  laugh- 
ing, as  he  noticed  Mary's  sudden  start. 

"No,"  said  Mary,  "I  supposed  it  was  one  of  Mr. 
Moody's  hired  men ;  but  tell  me,  how  is  Susan  ?  is  she 
much  injured  ?" 

"  Not  so  bad  but  what  I  guess  she'll  got  over  it,"  said 
Peter ;  and  he  laughed  again,  this  time  in  a  manner  that 
seenied  to  Mary  peculiarly  harsh  and  discordant. 
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"How  did  she  do  it}" 

"I  haven't  heard  exactly ;  but  I  believe  she  spilt  some 
apple-sass  onto  her,  a  whole  bilin'  of  it  Bad  stuff,  you  know, 
that  is  to  bum  folks." 

They  presently  reached  the  end  of  the  village ;  but,  in- 
stead of  turning  to  the  left  into  the  road  that  led  to  Mrs. 
Moody's,  Mary  noticed  with  surprise  that  Peter  kept  straight 
on  towards  Stratton  Four  Corners. 

"  Why,  where  are  you  going  ?"  she  exclaimed;  "  this  isn't 
the  way  to  Mrs.  Moody's." 

"We  can't  get  along  that  way,"  said  Peter,  "the 
bridge  is  up ;  so  we  shall  have  to  go  round  by  Sam  Ken- 
ney's.". 

Mary  felt  secretly  uneasy,  she  hardly  knew  why ;  but 
the  truth  was,  Peter's  manner  struck  her  as  being  rather 
singular,  and  once  or  twice,  when  he  turned  towards  her, 
she  thought  that  she  detected  the  smell  of  gin  or  brandy. 
They  reached  Sam  Kenney's  in  safety ;  but,  here  a^ain, 
instead  of  turning  into  the  cross  road,  as  he  had  promised, 
Peter  still  kept  his  horse's  head  in  the  same  direction,  and 
began  to  drive  much  faster  than  he  had  done  before. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Mary,  now  seriously 
alarmed,  "  we  have  already  passed  the  cross  road,  why  don't 
you  turn  back  ?" 

•  To  this  Peter  made  no  other  answer  except  to  urge  on 
his  horse  still  more  rapidly,  till,  having  left  Mr.  Kenney's 
far  behind,  he  suddenly  put  his  arm  round  Mary's  waist,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  forcibly  drew  her  to  his  side,  "  Ah !  that 
was  a  rich  joke,  pretty  well  done,  I  fancy.  Never  mind 
about  Susy  Moody,  she'll  do  well  enough.  Now  I  think  of  it, 
'twas  only  cold  water  she  spilt  on  her,  so  she  can't  get 
much  hurt ;''  and  with  this  Peter  laughed  so  loud,  that  it 
sounded  in  the  dark  silence  of  the  woods  almost  unearthly. 

"  Let  me  go !"  cried  Mary,  instantly  comprehending  the 
deceit  that  had  been  put  upon  her,  and  struggling  violently 
to  disengage  herself ;  "  let  me  out  this  instant !  I  won't  ride 
with  you  a  step  farther !" 

"  No  !  no  1 "  cried  Peter,  holding  her,  without  difficulty, 
with  one  hand,  while  he  plied  both  whip  and  reins  with 
the  other,  "  you  don't  get  away  so  easily.  IVe  been  wait- 
ing to  take  a  ride  with  you  this  long  while,  but  that  plaguy 
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Phil.  Hastings  is  always  and  foreter  in  the  waj ;  Fd  like  to 
break  his  head  for  him  some  time.  But  Fve  got  you  now, 
and  if  you  get  away  from  me  again,  you  may  take  my  head 
for  a  football,  that's  all." 

"  ril  jump  out,"  said  Mary,  "  if  you  don't  stop  this  very 
minute." 

"  Fd  like  to  see  you  do  it,"  cried  Peter,  in  a  manner 
intended  to  be  intensely  facetious. 

**  FU  scream,"  said  Mary,  now  firmly  persuaded  that 
Peter  was  grossly  intoxicated,  ^*  and  somebody  will  be  sure 
to  hear  me." 

"  So  do,"  replied  Peter,  "  and  Fll  see  who  can  scream 
loudest;  come,  begin,  and  Fll  join  in,  or,  perhaps,  you'd 
like  singing  better ;  I  vow  I  never  felt  so  much  like  sing* 
ing  in  my  life. 

'  There  -was  an  old  nigrger  and  hia  Dame  was  Unela  Ned, 
And  he  died  long  long  time  ago— 
And  he  hadn't  any', — 

but  why  don't  you  join  in,  how  in  time  do  you  suppose 
Fm  going  to  sing  alone  ?" 

"  How  can  you  treat  me  so  ?"  cried  Mary,  now  bursting 
into  tears  of  anger  and  alarm ;  '^  where  are  you  carrying 
me?" 

"Faith,  and  that's  more  than  I  know  myself^"  replied 
Peter,  the  difficulties  of  his  undertaking  now  first  presenting 
themselves  before  him ;  "  but  you  see,  Maiy,  the  fact  is 
I  love  you  most  confoundedly,  and  I  thought,  perhaps,  if 
we  could  only  see  each  other  alone  a  little  while,  we  might 
somehow  find  ways  to  fix  matters  up  mighty  sudden,  with- 
out troubling  the  old  folks,  and  kind  o'  take  'em  by  surprise, 
you  know.  Fra  tired,  for  my  part,  of  ^oing  according  to 
their  say  any  longer ;  and  so  I  just  thought  Fd  chalk  out  a 
way  of  my  own.  Come,  what  do  you  say  to  taking  a  ride 
over  to  Four  Comers  ?  we  can  have  the  knot  tied  as  slick 
as  a  whistle,  stay  there  all  night,  antf  be  back  home  to 
breakfast  Folks  would  stare  some  then,  I  guess.  C^me, 
what  do  you  think  about  it  ?" 

"  I  think,"  replied  Mary,  "  that  you  are  the  very  meanest, 
hatefulest,  most  cowardly  man  I  ever  saw ;  and  I  tell  you 
again,  to  let  me  out  this  instant."  • 

"  Well,  well,"  returned  Peter,  "  I  tell  you  there  ain't  no 
sort  of  use  in  being  sulky  about  it,  for  marry  me  you've  got 
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to,  in  some  way  or  other,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  that's 
the  whole  story ;  so  you  may  as  well  make  up  your  mind 
to  it  first  as  last" 

**  Never ;"  cried  Mary,  "  I  would  sooner  die  a  thousand 
times  I"  and  at  this  moment,  catching  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching wheeis,  she  be^an  to  cry,  "  Help!  help !  murder ! 
nelp  1"  in  the  most  piercmg  tones ;  till  Peter,  stun?  almost 
to  frenzy  by  hearing  those  ugly  names  sounded  in  nis  ears, 
as  if  by  his  own  conscience,  and  exasperated  at  thought  of 
losing  his  prize,  and  of  the  danger  which  he  himself  thereby 
incurred,  forced  her  violently  down  into  her  seat,  at  the 
same  time  exclaiming,  with  a  fearful  malediction,  *'Hush 
up  this  instant !  if  you  don't,  Til  blow  your  brains  out" 

'  *' Who's  there?"  cried  the  well-known   voice  of  Dr. 
Edgerly ;  "  what's  the  matter  ?" 

**  Oh,  Dr.  Edgerly !  stop  him !  help !  it's  me,"  cried  Mary  ; 
and  the  next  moment  Peter's  horse  sprang  forward,  Uie 
wheels  just  clearing  the  doctor's  vehicle,  and  swept  madly 
on  into  the  darkening  shadow  of  the  woods. 

Mary's  heart  died  within  her;  but  she  offered  up  a 
short  but  fervent  prayer  to  Heaven  for  safety,  and  thus  felt 
her  courage  somewhat  revived. 

LiBtemng  long  and  earnestly,  she  thought  that  she  heard 
behind  them  the  distant  sound  of  wheels,  and  she  hoped 
that  it  was  the  doctor  in  pursuit ;  but,  after  all,  perhaps  it 
was  only  fancy,  the  beating  of  her  own  heart,  or  the  hoarse 
murmer  of  the  wind  among  the  trees. 

What  if  Dr.  Edgerly  h«l  not  heard  her  cry,  or  had  foiled 
to  recognize  her  voice,  and  had,  accordingly,  gone  slowly 
jogging  home  ?  Or,  even  supposing  him  to  be  upon  their 
track,  what  hope  was  there  that  he  could  overtake  them  ? 
ffis  horse  was  so  gaunt,  so  sleepy-looking,  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  village,  while  Peter's  seemed  bnmful  of  life  and 
spirit :  it  was  madness  to  think  of  it 

Peter  seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  for,  after  riding 
about  a  mile  at  the  same  headlong  pace,  he  gradually 
checked  the  speed  of  his  horse,  exclaiming  as  he  did  so, 
**  Well  done,  Moll,  you  shall  have  a  peck  of  oats  for  that, 
my  beauty ;  it  'ill  puzzle  the  doctor  considerable  to  get  his 
old  bag  o'  bones  to  come  up  to  the  scratch  in  that  fashion. 
It's  no  use,  Mary,  I  tell  you  ;  there  ain't  a  horse  in  all  these 
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digeings  that  can  hold  a  candle  to  my  little  sorrel.  You 
see  now  she's  streaking  it  now ;  well,  she'll  keep  that  up 
for  at  least  two  hours,  ^ve  her  only  a  moment  to  breathe, 
and  not  hurt  her  neither.  No,  no.  Dr.  Edgerly  can't  come  in." 
Surprised  as  he  was,  slowly  driving  home,  with  the  reins, 
as  usual,  dangling  against  the  horse's  belly,  by  that  sudden 
outcry,  the  doctor's  powers  were,  for  a  moment,  paralyzed, 
and  he  still  sat,  afler  Peter  had  passed,  gazing  stupidly  into 


But  it  was  only  for  a  moment ;  the  next  his  horse  and  gig 
swung  slowly  round,  and  the  long,  straight  line  of  road  he 
had  just  traveled  stretched  dimly  before  him,  walled  on  either 
hand  by  the  unbroken  forest,  and,  apparently,  terminated  at 
the  farther  end  by  the  near  horizon.  At  the  same  moment 
a  dark  object  appeared  in  the  opening,  relieved  against  the 
sky ;  hung  there  for  an  instan^  then  plunged  into  the  sur- ' 
rounding  gloom. 

Slowly,  very  slowly,  it  seemed  to  the  doctor,  old  Nimrod 
gathered  speed.  Gaunt  he  was,  indeed,  and  sleepy  looking, 
ugly  as  a  nightmare,  stiff  and  sore  as  he  whom  the  night- 
mare rides,  and  with  little  more  to  sustain  him  than  the  sad 
recollection  of  former  triumphs.  How  could  he  hope  to  con- 
tend with  his  younger  and  more  vigorous  rival?  Every 
moment  must  be  increasing  the  interval  between  them,  and 
every  moment  must  increase  the  improbability  of  the  pur- 
suers overtaking  the  pursued. 

But,  somehow,  the  trees  and  fences  are  flying  past  with 
wonderful  velocity,  the  spokes  of  the  wheels  form  continuous 
circles,  the  gig  bounds  from  side  to  side,  cold  shudders  run 
rippling  over  the  doctor's  frame,  his  flesh  creeps,  he  leans 
forward,  hardly  breathing,  •*  Haaa,  Nimrod  !  haaa  1" 

"  Dr.  Edgerly !  doctor  1"  the  cry  is  faint  and  feeble,  as  if 
spent  with  travel ;  but  it  reaches  the  doctor's  ears,  it  reaches 
the  ears  of  Nimrod,  and  still  faster  fly  the  trees,  faster  and 
faster  whirr  the  wheels. 

"  Hush  your  noise,  you  cursed  fool !"  muttered  Peter, 
between  his  teeth,  "  or  PU,  pitch  you  out  of  the  waggon. 
There  he  is  now,  I  vow !  but  he  won't  catch  me  in  a  hurry, 
I  can  tell  him.  We  know  a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  don't 
we,  Moll  f "  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  forth  a  flask  of  brandy 
from  his  coat  pocket,  took  a  hasty  draught ;  and  then  giving 
21* 
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his  spirited  horse  the  rein,  and  touching  her  lightly  with 
the  whip,  she  darted  forw^ds  at  a  speed  that  threatened  to 
leave  Nimrod  far  behind,  and  which  might  have  given 
Nimrod's  namesake,  mighty  hunter  as  he  was,  at  least  one 
new  idea. 

"  Go  it,  Moll !"  said  Peter ;  "  that's  the  way  to  tell  the 
story  I 

'  Oh,  rm  going  to  run  all  night,  Tin  going  to  run  all  day ; 
I  bets  my  money  on  the  bob-tail  nag ;  eomebodj* — 

but  thunder  and  guns  !  that  horse  must  be  the  very  devil ; 
I  don't  see  as  I  gain  an  inch,  and  yet  Moll's  doing  her 
prettiest.  'Twould  be  a  good  joke,  to  be  sure,  to  be  beaten 
by  that  old  carcass.  I  should  never  hear  the  last  of  it. 
Better  stop,  a  good  deal,  and  fight  it  out ;  I  ain't  a-going  to 
be  afraid  of  Dr.  Edgerly,  I  know." 

The  two  carriages  were  now  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  apart;  and  the  sharp,  quick  trot  of  Peter's  horse,  and 
the  fierce  rattle  of  his  wheels,  contrasted  plainly  with  the 
long  swinging  gait  of  the  doctor's  equipage  ;  but  which  had 
the  advantage  it  would  have  been  hard  to  say. 

Peter  drove  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  the  reins 
wound  about  his  hands :  he  watched  every  turn  in  the  road, 
every  stone,  and  every  hollow,  and  continually  urged  on  his 
horse  with  his  voice. 

Dr.  Edgerly  held  the  reins  convulsively  in  his  grasp, 
as  if  he  would  shoot  his  own  soul  forward  into  the  horse, 
but  he  made  no  attempt  to  guide  his  motions,  nor  to  increase 
his  speed,  except,  now  and  then,  a  long,  low  "  Haaa,  Nim- 
rod," or  "  Ilaaa,  boy,"  that  sounded  as  if  he  was  talking  to 
himself. 

Mary  had  sunk  down  on  the  bottom  of  the  wagon, 
happilv  insensible  to  the  dangers  of  that  fearful  ride,  and 
now  the  only  witnesses  were  the  trees  and  stars.  The 
latter  had  the  best  of  it,  for  they  could  see  from  one  end  of 
the  road  to  the  other,  while  the  trees,  stretch  their  necks  as 
they  might,  could  catch  only  a  passing  glimpse.  Bets  ran 
high  that  night  among  the  celestials,  and  much  money,  I 
am  informed,  changed  hands  on  this  occasion.  Jupiter,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  betted  heavily  on  Peter;  Venus, 
though  unable,  for  a  cause  I  dare  not  mention,  to  leave  her 
chamber,  was  not  ashamed  to  do  the  same ;  and,  indeed,  I 
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am  Sony  to  say,  there  was  hardly  on^  but  what  followed 
their  examples ;  from  which  I  judged  that  those  who  live  in 
high  places  are  not  necessarily  distinguished  for  generosity 
or  good  morals. 

For  some  time  Peter  had  been  too  busy  even  to  look 
behind  him ;  and  now,  all  at  once,  a  head — a  spectral  head, 
almost,  it  seemed, — so  vast,  so  monstrous,  so  unnatural, 
looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  he  felt  its  hot  breath  upon 
his  cheek. 

The  effect  of  this  sudden  apparition  was  remarkable, 
and  hard  to  be  described.  It  was  not  yet  an  absolute  defeat ; 
for  by  keeping  the  middle  of  the  r6ad,  Peter  could  prevent 
the  doctor  from  passing  him  for  a  long  time  to  come,  and, 
perhaps,  exhaust  his  endurance  altogether.  But  Nimrod's 
innocent  and  rather  wondering  expression,  which  seemed 
to  glance  so  inquisitively  from  him  to  Mary,  appeared  to 
reproach  him  with  the  crim%he  had  been  medicating,  as  if 
gihed  with  a  more  than  human  intelligence :  he  felt  at 
once  that  he  was  known ;  that  there  was  another  witness 
besides  Mary  to  testify  against  him,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  flight,  and  that  he 
might  as  well  stop  and  meet  his  pursuer  face  to  face.  He 
was  still  determined,  however,  not  to  yield  up  his  prize 
without  a  struggle ;  for  to  be  defeated  in  a  generous  action 
is  bad  enough,  but  to  be  defeated  in  a  crime  is  worst  of  all. 
It  is  so  hard  after  it  to  recover  a  proper  self-respect 

"  It  is  the  attempt,  and  not  snccew,  confounds  us.'* 

This  was  especially  true  in  the  present  instance ;  for  if 
Peter  succeeded  in  carrying  Mary  safely  off,  and  afterwards 
compelled  her  by  threats  or  violence  to  consent  to  his 
wishes,  he  anticipated  little  further  trouble;  but  if  she 
escaped  from  his  hands,  before  the  consummation  of  his  pur- 
pose, it  would  be  hardly  possible  to  magnify  the  evil  con- 
sequences that  would  be  sure  to  follow. 

Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  unnatural  courage  com- 
municated by  the  liquor  he  had  been  drinking,  he  wished 
most  heartily  that  he  had  never  embarked  in  such  a  boist- 
erous and  uncertain  venture ;  and  gladly  would  he  have 
given  his  favorite  sorrel,  and  all  the  rest  of  his  worldly 
possessions,  to  have  been  that  moment  snugly  coiled  in  bed. 
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But  it  was  a  very  different  coil  he  was  now  in.  He  was, 
there,  he  could  hardly  tell  how,  far  from  home,  flying 
wildly  tiirough  the  night,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  fearful  of 
every  leaf  and  shadow ;  and  only  one  hour  hefore — one  short 
hour  I  If  it  could  be  taken  back!  why  not?  restbration 
seemed  so  near,  so  easy.  No,  it  was  impossible  for  Omnipo- 
tence. 

^'  Fool !  madman !  idiot  V  these  and  stronger  terms 
strove  to  express  his  cowardly  remorse  in  vain ;  inarticulate 
sounds  of  rage  filled  up  the  measure. 

'*  An  hoar  ago  I  was  innocent  and  h'appy ;  afraid  to 
look  no  man  in  the  face.  But  now !  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  single  act !  How  came  I  to  do  it  f  I  could  have  done 
something  else  as  well.    But  now  it  is  too  late. 

Too  late ! 

**  Wake  Duncan  witli  thy  knocking  I 
I  would  thou  conldst." 

Influenced  by  the  various*  considerations  I  have  men- 
tioned, Peter  gradually  checked  his  horse,  and,  at  last, 
coming  to  a  full  stop,  he  called  to  Dr.  Edgerly  to  know 
what  he  wanted. 

"  Where  is  Mary  Grant,  you  rascal  f '  cried  the  doctor, 
jumping  from  his  gig,  and  approaching  the  front  of  the 
waggon ;  "  give  her  to  me  thia  instant,  or  I'll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body.     Miserable  coward !  villain  !" 

At  that  moment,  Peter's  better  angel  whispered  that  he 
might  still  pass  the  whole  thing  off  as  an  excellent  joke, 
by  saying  that  he  had  only  carried  Mary  off  for  a  ride, 
intending  to  return  in  an  hour ;  and  that  when  they  met 
Dr.  Edgerly,  he  had  thought  it  would  be  fine  sport  just  to 
frighten  him  a  little,  and  give  his  old  horse  a  sweat,  that 
was  all ;  but  the  opprobrious  terms  with  which  he  was  now 
greeted,  at  once  put  to  flight  all  thoughts  of  such  a  peaceful 
accommodation. 

"  But  what  have  you  done  to  her  ?"  added  the  doctor ; 
"  you  have  killed  the  poor  child,  I  believe,  upon  my  word. 
No ;  she  breathes,"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  lift 
Mary  from  the  wagon. 

**Let  her  alone,  can't  you?  or,  if  you  can't,  I'll  make 
you,"  cried  Peter,  leaping  from  his  seat,  and  approaching 
m  a  threatening  attitude. 
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^  Peter  Redwood  I"  ejaculated  the  doctor,  now  first  be- 
coming aware  with  whom  he  had  to  deal ;  '*  is  it  possible  ? 
What  does  all  this  mean  ?  But  Fve  no  time  to  talk  with 
you  now ;  give  me  the  young  lady,  and  I  will  give  you  no 
further  trouble." 

"  You're  very  clever,  ain't  you  ?"  sneered  Peter  I — "  as  clever 
and  obliging  as  anybody  I  ever  see ;  but  I  don't  want  any 
of  your  help,  nor  none  of  your  sass,  either ;  so  the  less  noise 
you  make  about  it  the  better.    Out  of  the  way,  I  say  ?" 
'     "  Never  1  I  don't  stir  from  this  spot  without  her." 

"  Will  you  clear  out  o'  this,  or  not  ? 

«  No." 

"  Then,  by  heavens,  I'll  make  you." 

"  Oh !  stop,  stop !"  cried  Mary,  now  partially  recovered 
from  her  insensiblity.  "  I " — but  her  warning  came  too  late ; 
Peter  had  already  flung  himself  upon  his  comparatively 
feeble  antagonist,  with  a  force,  a  weight,  and  an  impetuosity 
to  which  he  could  oppose  but  a  very  slight  resistance. 
The  struggle  had  hardly  commenced,  when  it  was  ended  by 
Peter's  hurling  the  doctor  from  him  with  fearful  violence. 
He  fell  into  the  ditch,  and,  striking  his  head  against  a  stone, 
lay  there  without  sense  or  motion. 

**  You  have  killed  him ! "  cried  Mary,  "  the  best,  the 
kindest,  the  dearest  friend  I  ever  had.  Do  with  me  what 
you  please.  But,  oh,  God,  after  this,  let  him  never  know 
one  happy  hour !" 

"  It  was  his  fault,"  muttered  Peter ;  **  I  did  it  in  self- 
defense." 

He  looked  aslant  at  the  body— only  a  body  now ;  and 
again  the  burning  thought  shot  like  molten  iron  through 
his  heart ;  "  Done  is  done,  and  lost  is  lost ;  the  soul  and  me 
hour  come  not  back."  Well,  all  the  better!  he  could  not 
go  back  now,  if  he  would.  And  there  was  now  no  longer 
any  obstacle  to  his  designs  on  Mary.  He  rather  hoped  that 
the  dreadful  sight  she  had  just  witnessed,  would  so  far  have 
shaken  her  resolution,  that  she  would  at  once  yield  full 
consent  to  his  demands.  K  not,  his  fell  determination, 
which,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  seemed  to  have  acquired  fresh 
ferocity  from  the  taste  of  blood,  was  all  ready  to  grapple 
with  crimes  of  yet  deeper  die. 

But,  as  he  turned  and  approached  the  waggon,  Mary, 
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gathering  strength  and  courage  from  despair,  sprang  to  thd 
ground,  and,  mistaking,  in  her  confusion,  the  road  towards 
home,  she  fled,  with  all  the  speed  of  fear,  in  the  opposite 
direction.  One  moment  she  was  at  liberty — such  liberty  as 
the  cat  gives  the  mouse — the  next  she  felt  Peter's  arm 
around  her  waist ;  her  trembling  feet  no  longer  touch  the 
ground,  and,  helpless  as  a  lamb  in  the  paw  of  a  wolf,  silent, 
unuttered  prayers  are  all  the  resistance  she  can  offer. 

And  what  good  can  prayers  do  now  ?  Her  only  friend 
and  helper  lies  dead  at  her  feet  The  voiceless  night  alone 
witnesses  her  miserable  condition.  Better  despair  at  once, 
for  God  no  longer  meddles  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

But  at  this  moment,  just  as  Peter  had  forced  Mary 
again  into  the  waggon,^  and  was  preparing  himself  to  follow, 
there  came  cantering  along  the  road  towards  Totemwell  a 
single  horseman. 

**  Ah  I  good  evening,  Bir,"  he  cried,  checking  his  horse 
so  suddenly,  that  he  was  almost  thrown  back  upon  his 
haunches,  '*  can  you  tell  me  what  part  of  the  world  this  is  ? 
I  have  lost  my  way,  and  have  been  wandering  about  so 
long,  that  I  hardly  know  my  right  hand  from  my  left." 

'*  Ten  thousand  devils !"  muttered  Peter,  "  it's  that  Phil. 
Hastings.'' 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


AN    EXPLANATION. 


"  And  so,"  said  Mary,  as  she  and  PJiilip  sat  together 
one  pleasant  afternoon,  in  the  shadj  arbor  they  had  helped 
to  adorn  years  before,  "  so  you  came  all  the  way  from  New 
York,  on  purpose  to  see  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  I  did ;  is  it  possible  you  never  sus- 
pected that  ?  and  I  should  have  come  just  the  same  if  it  had 
been  a  thousand  times  as  far." 

"  And  yet  you  were  going  back  again  the  next  morning, 
without  having  spoken  hardly  a  single  word  to  me,  and 
almost  before  you  had  even  seen  me." 

"  I  know  it ;  my  soul  was  under  a  shadow  that  evening, 
and  I  was  vexed  at  finding  so  many  people  there,  especially 
that  Peter  Redwood ;  but  what  did  you  think  of  it  ?  I  know 
I  acted  shamefully." 

"  It  did  seem  very  queer  that  you  ifiould  go  away  so 
soon,  and  I  couldn't  account  for  it  in  any  way ;  though  I 
thought  perhaps  I  had  done  something  to  offend  you,  or 
that  you  never  cared  so  much  for  us  as  we  did  for  you." 

^^  You  didn't  care  at  all,  I  dare  say ;  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  you  whether  I  went  or  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  I  was  very  sorry  to  have  you  ^o.  I  was  hardly 
ever  so  unhappy  in  my  life  as  I  was  that  night,  after  I  sup- 
posed you  were  really  gone." 

^*  Well,  I  can  assure  you  I  was  quite  as  miserable ;  I 
hardly  slept  a  wink  all  night." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  been  Unhappy ;  you 
knew  you  could  stay  if  you  chose." 

'*  Yes ;  but  I  didn't  know  whether  I  should  choose  or 
not  It  is  much  better  to  have  your  fate  in  another's  hands, 
rather  than  in  your  own," 
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^  You  couldn't  have  loved  me,  then, — ^not  so  much  as 
you  pretended." 

"  Say,  rather,  I  loved  you  a  great  deal  more.  What  else 
could  have  kept  me  so  upon  the  rack  r 

^^  Yes ;  but  to  go  deliberately  to  work  to  nuike  oneself 
miserable,  that  is  the  funniest  part  of  it" 

^*  Not  at  all ;  don't  you  know  that  the  scorpion,  when 
he  has  nothing  else  to  sting,  stings  his  own  back  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  like  a  scorpion,  I  hope." 

^^  I  am — ^a  great  deal  more  than  you  imagine ;  you  must 
take  care  how  you  excite  my  jealousy.  Tm  terribly  jealous 
already,  I  promise  you,  of  that  fellow  Mason." 

*'  Oh  Phil. !  I  wonder  you  ain't  ashamed  to  mention  his 
name.  To  think  you  should  have  deceived  us  all  in  the 
way  you  did,  and  we  should  never  have  suspected  it !" 

**  I  never  deceived  you ;  it  was  all  your  own  doing,  and 
Mrs.  Harris's.  I  told  her  my  name  was  Hastings ;  but  she 
misunderstood  me,  and  thought  I  said  Mason." 

"  But  when  she  introduced  you  as  Mr.  Mason,  you  might 
have  corrected  it" 

"  I  know  I  might,  and  perhaps  I  oi^ht ;  but^  the  truth 
is,  I  was  too  mu(£  confounded  to  do  it  at  the  time,  and 
afterwards  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  see  you 
in  a  mask,  and  so  find  out  more  than  I  could  have  done 
in  my  own  person." 

^'  It  was  too  bad,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  for^ve 
you.    I  feel  so  vexed  and  ashamed  whenever  I  think  of  it  I" 

"Why,  what  did  you  say  to  be  ashamed  of?  I  assure 
you  I  derived  very  little  comfort  or  satisfaction  from  any 
thing  you  said  of  me ;  it  wasn't  a  thousandth  part  of  what 
I  should  have  said  of  you !" 

"  Oh,  Phil.,  you  know  you  would  hardly  hav^  spoken 
of  me  to  a  stranger  at  all." 

"  Well,  I  should  have  felt  it  all  the  more ;  men  never 
can  express  half  they  feel." 

"  And  women,  I  suppose,  a  great  deal  more." 

"  Certainly,  they  must  express  it  or  lose  it ;  they  have 
no  reservoir  of  love  or  passion,  where  they  can  hoard  it  up 
for  years  without  an  object;  they  always  spend  as  they 
go." 
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^'  Yes,  I  allow  they  are  sad  spendthrifU  in  love ;  it  is 
only  men  that  know  how  to  be  economists." 

"  Why  didn't  you  finish  the  sentence,  and  say,  it's  only 
men  that  need  to  be  ?  for,  honestly,  I  think  we  are  mons- 
trously selfish  creatures.  I  am,  at  any  rate ;  I  can  only  love 
one  or  two,  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  can  love  them  terribly. 
But,  tell  me,  Mary,  which  do  you  like  best,  me  or  Mr. 
Mason  ?" 

^*  I  liked  him  best ;  for  I  didn't  know  then  what  a  de- 
ceiver he  was.  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it  possible  that  he 
could  have  practiced  such  deception." 

"  You  know,  I  told  you  he  couldn't  be  trusted,  but  you 
wouldn't  believe  me.  I  knew  you  would  find  out  the  truth 
some  day  or  other.  Ain't  you  glad  that  I'm  not  quite  such 
a  malicious  slanderer  as  you  supposed  ?  But  he  abused  me 
shamefully ;  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  he  hardly  said  one  good 
thing  about  me  from  beginning  to  end,  and  you  could  sit 
by  and  hear  it  all,  and  never  ofier  a  word  in  my  defense ! 
But  when  I  mentioned  one  or  two  particulars  in  which  I 
thought  he  was  not  quite  perfect,  what  a  tempest  it  excited ! 
You  could  hardly  find  words  to  express  your  indignation." 

"  Oh,  Phil. !  you  know  it's  no  such  thing.  I  only  said 
you  ought  not  to  talk  so  of  a  friend ;  and  afi  the  time  you 
were  abusing  yourself^  only  to  hear  me  praise  you." 

"  Yes  ;  and  what  a  quandary  I  was  in,  to  be  sure ; 
hardly  knowing  whether  to  laugh  or  to  cry.  I  declare  I 
was  never  in  love  with  a  woman's  frowns  before ;  and  I 
never  knew  that  scorn  could  look  so  beautiful.  It  would 
have  killed  me  outright,  if  you  hadn't  kept  pouring  in  balm 
and  oil  with  one  hand,  while  you  wounded  me  with  the 
other.  Such  pleasant  pain  I  never  felt  before.  It  was 
very  wrong  and  wicked,  I  know,  and  all  that ;  but  I  am 
glad  I  did  it,  nevertheless.  How  I  shall  laugh  at  Dr. 
Edgerly — that  is,  if  I  ever  let  him  into  the  secret  I  my  hair 
is  so  much  darker  than  Mr.  Mason's,  and  I  am  so  much 
taller  and  stouter,  he  never  should  have  thought  of  mis- 
taking us  for  each  other." 

"  Well,  you  know  you  have  altered  very  much — shaviDjg 
and  cutting  your  hair ;  and  you're  not  dressed  as  you  were 
in  New  YorL" 

"  Yes ;  but,  after  all,  it  was  his  vanity  that  deceived 
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him.  He  liad  a  very  nice  eye  for  faces.  He  had  never 
been  deceived  in  his  life.  Others  might  be  puzzled  to  dis- 
tinguish us,  but  he  should  have  no  sort  of  difficulty.  So,  of 
course,  after  saying  so  much  about  it,  it  would  never  do  to 
acknowledge  his  error.    And  you,  too  !" 

"  I  see  you  are  determined  to  vex  me ;  but  I  want  to 
know  how  you  came  to  be  at  Mrs.  Harris^  and  why  you 
went  away  so  abruptly  ?" 

"  Well,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Harris's  simply  to  see  you,  and 
for  no  other  reason." 

"  But,  how  did  you  know  that  I  was  there  ?  You  didn't 
recognize  me  in  the  omnibus,  surely  ?" 

"  I  recognized  Dr.  Edgerly  and  Aunt  Bethany ;  they  had 
changed  very  little,  you  know,  since  I  saw  them  before ;  and 
then,  finding  that  you  belonged  to  the  same  party,  and 
hearing  them  call  you  Mary,  I  had  no  difficulty  in  deter- 
mining that  you  were  the  same  little  Mary  I  used  to 
love  and  tease  so  dearly  some  thousand  years  ago,  and 
whom  I  had  resolved,  some  time  or  other,  to  go  in  search 
of." 

"  But  you  didn't  care  any  thing  about  me>  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not  I  didn't  love  vou  then,  and 
hadn't  been  loving  you — ^thinking  and  dreammg  of  nothing 
else  for  the  last  century.  Let  me  see,  I  can  tell  you  the 
exact  time  when  it  happened.  I  was  in  my  senior  year, 
a  mere  boy,  studying  very  hard.  I  had  never  seen  any 
woman  that  I  cared  one  straw  for,  except  my  mother  and 
sisters  ;  but,  one  Saturday,  I  went  down  to  Hartford,  to  visit 
a  friend  of  my  father's,  and  to  stop  over  Sunday.  He  had 
three  daughters,  and  one  of  them,  I  thought,  was  the  most 
beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  seen — you  needn't  feel  in  the 
least  jealous,  for  she  was  enga^d — and  she  read  to  me 
poetry,  in  the  softest,  sweetest  voice — Festus,  I  think  it  was, 
but  I  am  not  sure,  for  I  paid  more  attention  to  her  than  to 
what  she  was  reading ;  and  she  made  me  some  lemonade 
(I  thought  it  was  nectarV  and  when  I  went  away,  she  gave 
me  a  flower.  I  kept  it  tnree  weeks,  and  then  threw  it  out 
of  the  window,  but  afterwards  I  was  afraid  some  one  might 
step  on  it,  so  I  went  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  carried  it 
up  to  my  room,  and  embalmed  it  in  a  Greek  dictionary ; 
and  there,  I  dare  say,  it  is  at  this  moment.    But  you  can't 
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think  what  hard  work  it  was  to  study,  the  first  week  after 
my  return.  I  used  to  spend  most  of  the  time  looking  at 
the  stars,  reading  Longfellow^s  poems,  singing 

'  Gire  me  the  boon  of  love, 
*       I  aak  no  more 'for  fame ;' 

and  dreaming  of  a  snug  little  cottage  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
George,  just  big  enough  for  me  and  my  wife,  a  few  books, 
a  piano,  and  a  cradle.  There  was  hardly  a  moment,  in 
those  days,  when  I  was  not  enga^d  in  framing  some  such 
scheme  of  ideal  happiness,  and  her  face  was  the  center  of 
every  picture.  But,  graduaMy,  it  grew  misty  and  indistinct ; 
I  no  longer  remembered  her  features  with  suflScient  accuracy. 
I  considered  that  she  was  engaged,  and  my  interest  in  her 
died  away.  But  I  must  have  somewhat  to  supply  that 
vacancy — ^if  not  a  real,  then  an  ideal  mistress.  But  my  ideal 
was  shadowy ;  my  imagination  needed  help.  One  night  I 
dreamed  a  dream.  I  went  back  to  Totemwell,  expecting  to 
find  you  as  when  I  left — a  child.  When  you  came  to  meet  me, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  how  much  you  had  grown,  but  still 
more  surprised  to  find  you  the  exact,  but  more  perfect, 
counterpart  of  that  image  that  had  so  long  flitted  across 
my  fancy.  Then  I  began  to  love  you,  wondering  that  I 
had  not  begun  before,  And  I  have  loved  you,  by  fits  and 
starts,  ever  since." 

"  Only  by  fits  and  starts  ?  Are  men  always  so  fickle  ?*' 

"  Fickle  ?  you  don^t  call  the  sun  fickle  because  clouds 
now  and  then  get  before  him.  You  know  he  is  shining  all 
the  while." 

"  No,  but  we  call  the  weather  fickle,  when  such  changes 
occur  often." 

"  Well,  the  weather  of  the  heart  may  be  fickle ;  but  who 
would  have  sunshine  all  the  time?  But  I  didn^t  know  you 
then ;  my  love  was  an  intermittent  spring,  now  it  is  ever- 
flowing." 

"But,  after  you  saw  us  in  the  omnibus,  how  did  you  find 
out  where  we  were  going  ?" 

"  With  my  own  eyes.  I  left  the  omnibus  at  the  next 
block,  and,  hurrying  back  to  Eighth  Street,  followed  you  at 
a  distance  till  I  saw  you  go  into  Mrs.  Harrises.  I  took  the 
number,  and  went  that  very  evening  to  engage  a  room." 
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"  And  why  did  you  go  away  so  suddenly  ¥^ 

"  BecauBe  I  heard  tmit  you  were  engaged  to  Peter  Bed- 
wood.'* 

"Who  told  your 

"  Aunt  Bethany.  You  remember  the  last  conversation 
we  had  together,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  Dr.  Edgerly. 
I  happened  to  find  the  old  lady  alone  not  long  afterwards; 
and  as  I  could  not  talk  to  you,  I  thought  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  talk  about  you ;  and  you  know  she  is  always  ready 
to  converse  on  that  subject.  So  we  sat  down;  and  I  was 
listening  with  all  my  might  to  her  praises,  and  ready  to  hug 
her  for  ner  discrimination,  whea  all  at  once  it  came  out  that 
you  were  engaged.  I  jumped  up  so  suddenly  that  she  noti- 
ced my  agitation,  and  asked  me  what  was  the  matter — ^if  I 
had  the  toothache ;  so  I  told  her  I  had  a  sudden  pain,  right 
here,  for  I  never  like  to  tell  a  downright  lie  when  I  can  help 
it,  and  I  believed  I  must  go  and  take  a  walk.  I  couldna 
stay  in  the  house  another  day;  so,  after  packing  my  trunk,  I 
slipped  quietly  away,  without  saying  a  word  to  any  body,  and 
fervently  praying  that  I  might  never  meet  one  of  them  again. 
The  next  week  I  spent  in  weighing  the  comparative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  blowing  my  brains  out,  and  going 
to  California.  But,  at  length,  I  determined  on  the  latter,  as 
I  thought  that  adventure  was  rather  more  certain  than  the 
t)ther;  so  I  bought  my  outfit  and  secured  a  passage  on  board 
a  magnificent  clipper  just  about  to  sail  round  Cape  Horn. 
I  should  have  gone  by  way  of  the  Isthmus,  but  time  was  no 
object.  I  didn't  care  whether  I  got  to  California  in  a  month 
or  a  year,  or  in  fact  whether  I  ever  got  there  at  all.  All 
I  wanted  was  to  get  as  far  from  New  \  ork  as  possible,  and  I 
had  some  hopes  that  the  ship  might  be  wrecked  on  a  desert 
island,  and  all  the  crew  lost  except  myself." 

"  And  why  didn't  you  go  ?" 

"  Well,  my  trunk  was  all  on  board,  the  ship  was  to  sail 
the  next  day,  and  by  this  time  probably  I  should  have  been 
off  Cape  Horn — ugh  !  it  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  it — 
when  who  should  I  meet,  as  I  was  walking  down  Broadway, 
but  Nancy  Harris.  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  speak 
to  her,  and  tell  her  where  I  was  going ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I  half  suspected  that  she  had  some  knowledge  of  my  secret, 
and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  have  her  see  what  a  mighty 
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martyr  I  was  about  to  make ;  but  as  we  came  nearer  I  saw 
that  she  wished  to  speak  to  me ;  so  to  disappoint  her  I  crossed 
over  to  the  other  side,  and  walked  on  without  looking  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  and  running  a^inst  everjrbody  I 
met ;  for  I  felt  so  cross  and  savage  tbat  t  wouldn't  turn  out 
an  inch.  I  had  gone,  I  suppose,  about  a  mile,  and  was  plea- 
sing myself  with  thinking  now  cleverly  I  had  evaded  Nancy 
Harris,  when,  all  at  once,  to  my  infinite  horror  and  amaze- 
ment, she  darted  out  from  behind  a  comer  where  she  had' 
apparently  been  lying  in  wait,  and,  before  I  could  get  past, 
or  even  pretend  not  to  see  her,  she  had  me  fast  by  the  arm. 
If  she  had  been  a  man  I  should  have  been  tempted  to  knock 
him  down,  for  I  couldn't  bear  even  to  be  touched ;  and 
besides  I  was  vexed  at  being  hunted  by  her  in  that  way, 
especially  as  I  couldn't  imagine  how  she  did  it;  so  I  smiled 
very  grimly  upon  her,  and  was  passing  by  without  stopping ; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  shaken  off  so  easily,  and  said  she  had 
something  important  to  tell  me,  though  I  didn't  deserve  to 
hear  it  either,  after  running  away  from  her  so  shabbily.  I 
pretended  to  be  very  much  surprised,  and  asked  her  what 
she  meant.  *  Oh,'  said  she,  *  you  know  well  enough ;  you 
can't  deny  that  you  saw  me  half  an  hour  ago,  up  Broadway, 
and  crossed  over  to  avoid  me ;  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  run  away  from  a  lady;  but  I  won't  scold  you,  for 
I  see  you  are  sorry  enough  already,  and  besides  your  curi- 
osity will  be  a  sufficient  punishment  to  know  how  I  overtook 
you.' 

"Upon  this  I  laSghed,  as  folks  will  when  they  feel  uncom- 
monly foolish/ and  don't  know  what  else  to  do,  wishing  all 
the  time  that  she  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea.  *  I  am 
sure,'  said  I,  *  I  beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  but  the  fact  is  I 
was  in  a  devil  of  a' — 

"Oh,  Phil!" 

"I  know  'twas  wrong,  besides  being  very  vulgar  and 
improper,  but  that's  the  very  reason  I  said  it,  partly  you 
know  to  vex  her  and  make  her  think  ill  of  me,  and  partly 
to  stir  up  myself." 

"  *  And  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  now,  I  suppose,'  said  she. 
*  You  men  always  are ;  but  it  won't  take  long  what  I  have  to 
tell  you.  You  remember  Miss  Grant,  I  suppose ;  but  I  see 
you  do  from  the  way  yon  color;'  I  didn't  color  at  aU,  and 
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besides,  what  business  had  she  to  see  it?  '  Well,  the  engage- 
ment  between  her  and  Mr.  Redwood  is  broken  off,  and  it 
seems  all  along  it  was  a  forced  engagement  on  her  part,  for 
she  ne^er  loved  him.' " 

**I  wanted  to  «sk  her  how  she  knew,  I  can't  tell  you 
how  much ;  but  I  wouldn't ;  t  only  said,  cold  as  an  icicle, 
'  Humph !  is  that  all  V  'All  V  said  she,  'isn't  that  enough  ? 
Fm  sure  I  thought  you'd  be  delighted  to  hear  it'  *I 
don't  know  why  you  should,'  said  I ;  *  these  people  are  noth- 
ing to  me  and  I  don't  expect  expect  ever  to  see  one  of  them 
again.' " 

^  She  looked  at  me,  to  see  if  I  was  in  earnest,  and  I  saw 
a  tear  in  her  eye.  I  hoped  so,  at  any  rate,  for  she  had  tried 
to  make  me  happy,  and  I  was  determined  to  disappoint  her, 
cost  what  it  might  My  heart  almost  burst,  but  I  braved  it 
out  I  bid  her  good  morning,  without  even  thanking  her 
for  her  trouble,  and  walked  on  and  on  till  I  came  to  the 
Battery.  What  business  had  she  to  suppose  that  I  cared 
any  thing  about  you  ?  I  would  show  her  that  she  was  mis- 
taken ;  I  would  go  to  California,  for  that  very  reason  if  for 
nothing  else.  So  I  went  to  sea  the  next  morning,  just  to 
spite  Miss  Nancy  Harris  and  a  few  other  people,  myself 
among  the  number;  but  a  fit  of  sea-sickness  cured  me  be- 
times of  that  folly ;  and,  when  the  pilot-boat  came  back,  I 
concluded  at  the  very  last  moment  to  come  too ;  and,  a  few 
days  after,  having  found  out,  though  not  from  Miss  Nancy, 
that  she  had  told  me  the  truth,  I  hurried  here  as  fast  as 
steam  could  carry  me ;  and  now,  deareft,  say,  when  shall 
we  be  married  ?" 

'*  Never,  I  am  afraid,  after  what  you  have  just  told  me." 

"Never,  why  I  what! — ^whatl  never?" 

"  Why,  I  am  afraid  some  day  you'll  take  it  into  your  ^ 
head  to  run  off  to  California  or  Australia,  or  do  some  dread- 
ful thing  that  has  no  more  rhyme  or  reason  in  it  than  that" 

''  Truly,  my  conduct  hitherto  has  had  little  of  either ;  but 
what  rh^e  or  reason  can  be  expected  in  a  single  soul? 
There  will  be  enough  after  we  are  married ;  and  so,  the 
sooner  the  better  I  We'll  rhyme  all  day,  our  lives  shall  be 
all  poetry ;  but,  seriously,  I  am  afraid  myself  that  if  we  are 
not  married  soon  something  will  happen  to  prevent  it;  and  to 
lose  you  now  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear.    I  wouldn't 
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feel  BO  miserable  agfdn  as  I  did  a  week  ago  yesterday,  not 
for  ten  thousand  worlds.  Confess,  you  were  a  little  cruel 
and  hard-hearted  then,  weren^t  you,  to  give  me  such  an 
answer  as  you  did  ?" 

"No,  was  I?  I  didn't  know  it  at  any  rate.  I  didn't 
mean  to  be.  You  couldn't  have  been  more  miserable  than 
I ;  but  what  other  answer  could  I  have  given  ?" 

"Why,  the  same  answer  you  gave  two  days  later.  Only 
think  how  much  suffering  it  would  have  saved  us." 

"  I  know,  dear  Philip ;  but  I  did  what  I  thought  was 
right" 

"I  know  you  did,  I  know  you  always  do;  but  conscience, 
I  am  afraid,  is  a  little  bit  of  a  coquette.  I  thought — shall 
I  tell  you  what  I  thought?" 

"  To  be  sure,  Fm  not  afraid  of  any  of  your  thoughts." 

"  And  you  won't  be  angry  ?" 

"  Not  unless  it's  something  very  bad,  and  then  only  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  up." 

"  Well,  I  thought  mat  day,  while  we  were  riding  home — 
I  was  almost  crazy  then,  you  know,  and  hardly  knew  what 
I  was  about, — and  I  kept  saying  to  myself,  *  Oh  yes,  it's  very 
grand  and  pleasant  for  her  to  refuse  me,  and  then  say  she 
does  it  from  conscientious  motives ;  but  I  know  better ;  it's 
nothing  in  the  world  but  caprice,  and  pride,  and  affectation. 
She  could  get  rid  of  her  scruples  fast  enough  if  she  had  as 
much  simplicity  of  character  as  I  supposed;  but  she  is  just 
like  other  women ;  they'll,  any  of  them,  sacrifice  their  love 
to  their  vanity  and  their  fear  of  doing  something  that  won't 
seem  proper,  proper !  what,  a  woman's  word !  and'" — 

"  Oh,  Phil.  1  I  don't  believe  you  ever  thought  so ;  it  is'nt 
like  me  at  all." 

"  No,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  allow  that ;  but,  tell  me 
honestly,  didn't  you  feel  .all  the  time  as  if  you  were  perform- 
ing some  very  grand  and  virtuous  action — as  if  it  were  a  sacri- 
fice on  your  part,  for  which  you  deserved  a  great  deal  of 
credit;  and  didn't  this  feeling  go  a  great  way  towards  con- 
firming your  resolution  ?" 

Mary  blushed,  and  hid  her  face  on  Philip's  shoulder.  "I 
never  knew  it  before,"  she  said,  "  but  I  am  afraid  you  are 
right    How  could  you  ever  love  me  afb^  that  ?" 

"  Love  you !    Why,  Marydear,  I  loved  you  all  the  bet- 
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ter.  You  are  a  thousand  times  too  good  for  me ;  and  if  I 
didn^t  spy  out  some  little  weakness,  here  and  there,  I  should 
have  no  comfort  of  my  love.  And  now,  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  will  do :  you  shall  tnr  and  be  as  wicked  as  you  can,  and 
I  will  try  and  be  as  good  as  I  can,  and  in  that  way  we  shall 
finally  meet  But  our  wedding,  when  shall  that  be — ^next 
Wednesday  or  Thursday  ?" 

^^  Oh,  no,  indeed ;  I  think  next  summer  will  be  time 
enough." 

"Next  summer!  Ohy-Mary I  don't  let's  have  any  more 
affectation ;  you  know  you  never  could  wait  a  whole  year." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  try  and  see  which  can  wait  longest" 

^  Yes,  like  an  Indian  boy  and  girl,  holding  a  coal  between 
their  arms.  Besides,  I  know  already  how  it  woul8  be,  I 
never  could  wait  for  any  thing ;  one  to-day  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand morrows ;  so  let  it  be  next  week." 

"  Next  spring." 

"  No,  next  week." 

, «  Well,  let  it  be  next  winter." 

"  Oh  no,  no,  next  week." 

"Well  then,  I'll  say  next  month.  I  can't  possibly  get 
ready  sooner  than  that" 

"A  month  from  our  engagement?" 

"  Well,  a  month  from  our  engagement" 

"That  will  be  the  19th  of  September;  I  wonder  if  any 
body  was  ever  married  on  that  day  before !  It's  a  very  curi- 
ous sort  of  a  day,  isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  I  never  thought  of  it 
I  must  look  in  the  almanac,  and  find  out  what  great  event 
has  ever  taken  place  on  that  day.    I  wish  it  were  nearer." 

"  Why,  I  am  sure  it  is  near  enough,  though,  near  as  it  is, 
you  are  so  fickle,  that" — 

"Me  fickle!  when"— 

"  Yes,  that  Hartford  lady :  first  you  loved  her,  then"— 

"And  have  you  never  loved  anyone  but  me  ?" 

"  No,  never,  you  know  I  haven't" 

"Except  Mr.  Mason." 

"Now,  Phil." 
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Letter  from  Philip  to  Mary, 

New  York,  Sept,  6,  1851. 
Dear  Mart  :  Yonra  of  the  2nd  instant  is  jost  received.    I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  jou  still  continue  in  the  eojoynoent  of  yoar  usnal 
health,  also  that  Annt  Bethanj  preserves  her  cheerfulness.    Ton 
can  give  her  mj  kind  regards,  and  thank  her  for  the  solicitude  she 
expressed  in  reference  to  mj  health.    She  has  no  need  to  feel  anj 
anxiety  on  that  score,  as  I  have  never  been  better  since  I  can  re- 
member.   The  weather  is  extremely  sultry,  and,  as  I  am  told,  there 
is  not  a  soul  in  town.    I  don*t  know  how  that  may  be ;  but  I  am 
sure  there  are  bodies  enough,  as  anyone  may  see  and  feel  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  walk  down  Broadway  at  almost  any  hour 
from  morning  till  midnight    My  dear  Maryj  dearest  best,  onliestl 
my  soul,  my  conscience!  I  can  never  think  of  evil  when  I  think  of 
you.     Tou  are  a  second,  and  I  sometimes  think,  a  better  Oospel  to 
me;   do  you  see  that  our  month   is  just  one-half  gonef     And 
what  a  long,  wearisome  month  it  is,  to  be  sure ;  J  should  certainly 
think  it  was  November,  in  spite  of  the  almanac,  if  I  had  not  notched 
every  day  upon  a  stick  by  double  entry,  and  counted  them  all  over, 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  ones  and  twos  and  threes;'  fourteen  ia 
all  I  can  make.    I  have  been  strongly  tempted  once  or  twice  to 
cut  two  notches  instead  of  one,  but  I  was  afraid  you  would  discover 
the  cheat ;  and  I  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  reading  Gibbon's 
History,  or  of  taking  a  voyage  round  the  world,  just  to  pass  away 
the  time;  but  what  with  writing  to  you,  and  hearing  from  you, 
and  thinking  of  you,  I  really  have  no  heart  for  such  trifles.    Then 
I  have  to  go  down  town,  some  three  miles  or  so,  as  often  as  once 
a  day,  to  see  if  there  are  any  letters  in  the  office,  though  the  penny- 
post  brings  them  regularly  to  our  door;  and  I  spend  at  least  an 
nour  running  to  listen  when  the  bell  rings  so  as  to  be  sure  and  get 
them  the  moment  they  come.    And  then,  when  they  do  come,  away 
I  hurry  to  my  room,  three  stairs  at  a  time,  fasten  the  door,  look  in 
the  closet  to  see  there's  nobody  there,  and  let  down  the  curtains, 
or  else  open  them  as  wide  as  I  can  to  give  the  folks  a  chance  across 
the  street 

Sometimes  I  break  open  the  envelope  without  waiting  a  mo- 
ment; and  the  other  day  it  happened  to  be  very  obstinate,  so  that 
I  tore  the  letter  completely  in  two,  and  had  a  fine  time  joining 
the  lines  together;  but  it  lasted  so  much  longer,  and  I  liked  it  so 
well,  that  I  felt  strongly  tempted  to  do  the  same  with  all  your  let- 
ters ;  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  they  are  abominably  short  the  last 
contained  only  three  sheets,  and  there  was  an  empty  space  in  one 
of  them  as  big  as  the  palm  of  my  hand.  I  hope  you  won't  do  so 
again,  for  I  do  assure  you  1  didn't  get  over  it  the  whole  day:  you 
must  excuse  my  comparison,  but  it  reminded  me  of  an  old  lady  of 
my  acquaintance  who  was  about  to  send  a  friend  of  her's  a  mince- 
pie,  but  finally  concluded  that  she  couldn't  afford  a  whole  one,  and 
accordingly  reserved  one  piece  for  hersell  A  letter  of  affection 
should  always  be  brimful  and   running  over,  as  if  there  wer% 
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plenty  more  where  that  came  from.  An  empty  comer,  be  it  ever 
so  small,  argues  poverty. 

Bat,  after  all,  your  letters  are  too  sweet  aod  luscious  to  eat 
much  of  at  once,  and  I  usually  begin  by  nibbling  at  them.  First 
I  read  the  address,  letU-r  by  letter,  and  try  to  fancy  how  vou  looked 
when  writing  it,  especially  the  Philip,  which  I  can't  help  thinking 
drew  yonr  lips  down  in  a  little  pouting  kiss.  Then  I  torn  it  oyer, 
again  and  again,  and  peep  into  it,  pretending  that  it's  not  mine, 
and  wishing  I  could  open  it  I  lay  it  down  on  the  table,  and  walk 
round  it,  like  a  foz  round  a  trap;  and  at  last  I  ponnce  upon  it  in 
a  perfect  transport,  and  the  way  my  eyes  travel  over  the  lines  is 
enough  to  put  a  locomotive  out  of  breath  onlj  to  look  at  me. 

I  was  riding  down  Broadway  yesterday  m  an  omnibus,  think- 
ing, as  I  always  am,  df  yon,  when,  all  at  once,  I  began  to  love  you 
so  hard,— so  much  harder  than  I  had  ever  done  before, — ^that  I  was 
afraid  the  omnibus  would  break  down  under  the  weight,  and  very 
glad  that  there  was  no  one  in  it  except  myself.  It  seemed  exactly 
as  if  some  one  had  come  suddenly  behind  me  and  poured  a  whole 
ocean  of  love  into  my  heart,  so  that  it  was  almost  painful,  and  more 
than  I  could  stngger  under,  though  I  am  prouder  of  my  capacity 
for  love  than  for  any  thing  else.  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  else  I 
can  do  half  so  well,  if,  indeed,  there  is  any  thing  else  I  can  do  well  at 
all ;  but  here  I  feel  myself  equal  to  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever 
lived.  When  I  came  to  get  oat  I  g^e  the  driver  half-a-doUar,  for 
I  thought  my  ride  was  really  worth  so  much,  and  away  I  went 
down  Wall  street,  smiling  in  everybody's  face  till  they  must  have 
thought  I  was  bewitched.  But,  as  for  the  driver,  no  words,  as  the 
novel-writers  say,  could  express  his  astonishment  I  stopped  just 
before  turning  up  Nassau  street,  and  there  he  was,  still  turning  the 
half-dollar  over  m  his  hand,  Vinging  it  on  his  knee  to  see  if  it  was 
good,  and  looking  up  and  down  Broadway  to  discover,  if  possible, 
what  could  have  oecome  of  his  seven  other  passengers;  but  at  last 
he  went  on  his  way  rejoicinsr,  and  I  went  mine  in  good  enough  hu- 
mor, but  beginning  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  I  had  been  ffuilty  of  a 
very  foolish  action.  This  conviction  ripened  into  certainty  when 
— I  hardly  know  whether  to  confess  to  you  my  weakness — ^as  I  ap- 
proached the  Post-Office,  I  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  most  perni- 
cious longing  for  some  remarkably  fine  pears— I  wish  I  could  send 
you  some,  by  the  way — there  disposed  upon  a  stall ;  and  I  had  al- 
ready laid  hold  of  three  of  the  most  tempting  with  my  eyelids, 
when,  putting  my  hand  into  my  pocket  I  found,  to  my  infinite 
horror  and  consternation,  that  I  bad  not  a  single  sixpence  of  change 
about  me,  so  that  I  had  not  only  to  abandon  to  a  stranger  those 
pears  which  I  already  looked  upon  as  my  own,  but  to  walk 
home  one  of  the  hottest  days  we  have  ha^d  this  season.  All  this,  as 
you  will  see,  was  entirely  owing  to  you,  and  I  trust  you  will  ex- 
press a  becoming  contrition,  therefore,  in  your  next  letter.  I  h^d 
no  doubt  that  any  one  of  the  apple  women  would  cheerfully  have 
auDpIied  my  wanto,  to  testify  her  appreciation  of  my  devotion;  bat 
1  shrank  from  such  a  disclosure  of  my  feelings,  and  walked  home, 
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moralizing  all  the  way  on  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  our  poor 
humanity. 

•  «  *  *  »«  »  m 

I  see  you  are  determined  to  make  it  out  that  I  don't  like  Dr.  Ed- 
gerly,  and  as  your  reasons  are  much  stronger  than  any  I  can  offer, 
I  shall  have  to  yield  the  point  I  cannot  deny  having  said,  that  I 
should  respect  him  more  if  he  had  a  little  larger  share  of  dignitj' 
(though  I  might  not  like  him  so  well),  and  that  I  didn't  consider 
him  quite  perfection.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  nevertheless,  I  hope 
I  may  be  believed  when  I  say — setting  aside  his  uniform  kindness 
to  you,  for  which  I  could  love  him  if  he  were  an  ogre — that  I  think 
he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  in  the  world,  and  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  spent  a  pleasanter  evening,  tljan  one  or 
two  I  passed  with  him  when  you  were  in  New  York. 

His  little  fidgety  ways ;  nis  impatience  of  contradiction ;  the 
cheerful  ardor  and  enthusiasm  which  he  always  manifests  in  spite 
of  his  pretended  philosophic  indifference.;  his  utter  abhorrence  of 
cant  and  hypocrisy,  and  affectation  of  every  kind;' his' open  and 
avowed  fondness  for  good  eating,  and  contempt  for  those  who 
affect  to  undervalue  it;  the  frank  exposure  whicn  he  makes  of  his 
own  faults  and  weaknesses)  his.keen  enjoyment  of  a  jest,  and  indig- 
nation when  anyone  spoils  a  good  thing  la  telling  it; — I  like  them 
all  and  every  one. 

It  is  amusing,  too,  to  hear  him  talk  about  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  how  impossible  'tis  for  him  to  be  deceived,  when  all 
the  time  he  really  knows  little  more  than  a  child,  and  is  the  most 
credulous  person  I  ever  saw,  till  his  suspicions  are  once  fairly 
moved,  ana  then  he  is  most  incredulous ;  and  then  he  has  such  a 
desire  of  communicating  information,  and  precisely  on  those  points 
where  he  happens  to  be  most  ignorant  It  is  laughable  to  see 
what  shifts  and  turns  he'll  go  through,  rather  than  say  bluntly, 
"  I  don't  know,"  and  that,Hoo,  not  out  of  vanity,  but  merely  his  ex- 
cessive good-nature.  He  told  me  himself  that  he  never  heard  one 
person  ask  another  what  was  the.  way  to  such  a  street,  or  any  ques- 
tion of  the  kind,  without  longing  to  stop  and  tell  him ;  and  if  they 
happened  to  apply  to  him,  and  he  didn't  know,  he  felt  mortified 
beyond  measure. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  he  knows;  but,  then,  he  is  so  afraid 
of  being  thought  pedantic,  or  else  his  pride  keeps  him  silent,  that 
half  the  time  one  would  take  him  for  a  perfect  ignoramus.  He 
never  will  put  his  best  foot  foremost,  and  prefers  to  have  the  world 
think  of  him  worse  than  he  deserves,  rather  than  better ;  and  here  I 
can  sympathize  with  him  heartily.  You  remember  the  evening  we 
went  to  the  theater — I  hope  you  can  hear  that  word  now  without 
a  shudder, — he  confessed  to  me  then  that  there  was  an  indescrib- 
able charm  to  him  in  the  idea  of  having  it  supposed  that  be  was 
in  the  habit  of  frequenting  such  places,  and  that  in  his  youth 
especially  he  had  delighted  to  risk  his  reputation,  and  took  no 

Sains  to  correct  the  malicious  stories  that -were  circulated  against 
im,  till  at  length  half  the  old  women  in  Totemwell,  your  aunt 
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RebecoA  among  the  number,  believed  him  to  be  tbe  yerj  "deril 
incarnation."  Bat  he  had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  that»  and  be^n 
to  think  that»  after  all,  there  might  be  some  virtue  in  hjpocriBy. 
He  had  learned,  he  said,  to  look  grave  and  sober  and  wise,  and 
thought  he  should  in  time  make  a  very  pretty  hypoerite. 

So  we  agreed  to  say  nothing  as  to  our  proceedings;  and  if  it 
hadn't  been  for  Nancy  Harris  you  would  never  have  known  to 
this  day  that  we  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  enormity ;  that  is, 
supposing  that  Dr.  Edgerly  could  have  kept  it  a  secret^  which  I 
am  somewhat  inclined  to  doubt  On  our  way  home  we  both  felt 
so  merry  and  contagious,  as  the  doctor  hath  it^  that  we  ly^gan  to 
sing  **0]d  folks  at  home"  ^ith  all  our  mighty  making  such  dulcet 
harmony  that  the  stars  put  their  hands  to  their  ears  to  listen; 
when  all  at  once  a  stupid  watchman,  provoked  at  being  so  un- 
seasonably disturbed  from  his  slumbers,  informed  us  that  such 
entertainments  were  not  permitted  in  New  York,  and  invited  us 
to  accom])any  him  to  the  watch-house  where  we  could  sing  to  our 
hearts*  content 

"How,  friend  I"  said  the  doctor,  "are  you  not  mistaken?  If  ^ou 
will  condescend  in  your  wisdom  to  listen  to  me  a  moment,  I  think 
I  can  convince  you  that  the  sage  legislators  of  your  city  could  not 
possibly  have  been  so  barbarous  as  to  include  such  most  sweet 
voices  as  ours  in  their  prohibition.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded  they 
would  rather  encourage  our  efforts." 

"I  don't  know  nothing  about  all  that  'ere," said  tbe  fellow ;  "  all 
I  know  is,  we  don't  permit  it ;  so  you  just  keep  quiet" 

"You  certainly  are  mistaken  there,"  said  the  doctor,  "for  if  you 
don't  permit  it,  how  is  it  that  we  sing?"  and  with  that  he  burst  out 
afresh  in  a  most  triumphant  chorus;  at  which  tlie  other  stared 
awhile,  then,  suddenly  waxing  wroth,  he  called  a  number  of  his 
companions  to  his  assistance,  who  insisted  so  strongly  upon  our 
accepting  their  hospitality  for  the  night  that  at  last  to  escape  their 
importunity,  which  was  really  quite  annoyins,  we  were  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  flight  I  soon  left  my  friends  far  behind,  but 
seeine  nothing  of  the  doctor,  I  beean  to  fear  lest  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  and  was  already  doubting  whether 
it  would  not  be  very  magnanimous  in  me  to  return  ana  share  his 
captivity,  when  I  heard  him  puffing  along  the  pavement.  He  had 
barely  escaped,  by  the  foremost  of  his  pursuers  falling  into  the 
gutter,  and  was  at  firsts  I  thought,  a  little  inclined  to  cavil  at  my 
desertion,  but  he  soon  recovered  his  breath  and  his  good  humor, 
and  began  to  wonder  what  Aunt  Bethany  would  say  if  she  saw  us 
engaged  in  such  unseemly  amusements. 

But  there,  I  have  said  all  I  know  how  about  Dr.  Edgerly,  and 
I  hope  you  are  satisfied,  though  if  you  are  not,  I  will  still  try  and 
think  of  something  else.  I  beg  you,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
I  do  it  solely  ana  entirely  for  your  gratification,  and  that,  though 
I  think  him  the  most  perfect  model  of  a  man,  scholar,  philosopher, 
doctor,  good  fellow,  and  what  not,  that  ever  existed,  and  though  he 
eats  peaches  better  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  yet  of  my  own  free 
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will  and  inclination  I  shouldn't  mention  his  name  once  in  a  twelve- 
month. I  feel,  all  the  time  I  am  writing  abont  him,  that  I  am 
separated  from  you,  that  we  are  no  longer  alone ;  I  no  longer  have 
you  all  to  myself.  Now,  I  confess  I  am  so  selfish  that  I  caonot  bear 
a  rival ;  if  he  were  my  dearest  friend  I  hate  him  the  moment  he 
interferes  with  my  exclusive  possession  and  enjoyment  of  you. 
In  fact,  in  comparison  with  you  I  hate  all  the  world.  I  could 
almost  wish  there  were  no  world,  that  you  and  I  were  the  only 
creatures  in  existence,  for  then  I  should  be  to  you  what  you  already 
are  to  me,  not  simply  the  brightest  object  in  the  landscape,  but  the 
landscape  itself,  but  now,  when  I  wish  to  stay,  you  will  say  go ; 
I  shall  know  no  other  name  than  Mary;  with  you  it  will  be  Philip, 
Aunt  Bethany,  Dr.  Edcerly,  Susy  Moody.  What  a  pity  that  I 
have  not  a  more  enlarged  sympathy,  a  more  comprehensive  benev- 
olence, or  else  that  your  affections  had  not  the  same  singleness  as 
mine.  O  Mary,  how  I  long  to  see  you !  that's  what  made  that 
awful  blot  You  must  imagine  what  it  would  say  drawn  out  in 
words,  though  a  thousand  blots,  each  a  Pacific,  could  not  tell  you 
half.  How  cruel  it  was  of  you  to  send  me  away  I  Such  a  vile 
place  as  Totemwell  is  too,  where  they  have  a  whole  day  without 
a  mail,  and  every  thing  b^d  might  happen  without  the  possibility 
of  my  knowing  it  till  too  late. 

But  I've  no  right  to  complain,  and  I  won't  complain,  not  while 
I  am  as  happy  as  I  am  now.  I  never  knew  what  happiness  meant 
before,  any  more  than  a  born -blind  man  can  know  what  is  meant 
by  color.  I  never  expected  to  know,  either.  I  did'nt  believe  there 
was  any  such  thing ;  and  now,  when  I  hear  others  talking  about  it» 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  mere  guesswork ;  they  know  nothing. 
And  how  should  they?  as  they  never  can  have  you.  I  pity  them, 
but  I  can't  help  it  And  I  pity  you  too,  when  I  think  you  are  in 
the  same  predicament.  If  you  could  only  change  places  with  me 
for  a  moment^  and  know  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  loving  you  and 
being  loved  by  you.  Well,  well !  I  believe  I'm  the  only  man  the 
sun  shines  on,  and  certainly  I  do  cast  the  biggest  shadow.  But 
good  night  I  may  God  and  his  angels  watch  over  and  preserve  you  I 
though  I  am  sure  none  less  than  Gabriel  is  worthy  of  that  office. 
Good  night !  only  twelve  days  more,  and  then  I  shall  see  you,  and 
look  through  your  eyes  way  down  into  your  heart  How  can  I 
wait  so  long  ?  Twelve  whole  days !  twelve  times  twenty-four  hours ! 
twelve  times  twenty-four  times  sixty  minutes  I  and  old  Time,  he 
has  never  been  in  love,  or  so  long  ago  that  he  has  forgotten  all 
about  it  He  hates  us  youth.  Good  night ;  I  long  to  eo  to  sleep 
to  forget  you ;  I  long  to  sit  up  to  think  of  you :  I  really  don't  know 
whether  the  day  is  too  long  or  too  short  But  good  night !  good 
night!  good  night t 

^  Monday  Morning,  17  minutes  past  8. 

I  have  just  got  through  breakfast,  that  is  for  to-day.  If  I  live 
the  ordinary  liie  of  man,  I  have  the  same  thing  to  go  through  of- 
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tener  than  I  dare  to  think.  What  a  wearisome,  miBerable  tread- 
mill thiB  world  is!  I  have  exhausted  all  its  pleasures  but  one;  I 
long  to  be  married ;  to  call  you  mine,  and  then  laj  my  head  down 
in  my  mother's  lap.  My  love  for  you,  alone,  makes  me  in  love  with 
life;  yet»  I  am  not  more  than  half  in  love  with  her  either — the  jade 
paints  clumsilv — she  has  false  teeth  and  hair;  how  could  I  ever 
have  thought  her  beautiful  ?  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  dear  Mary, 
as  if,  because  I  am  undappy,  I  were  therefore  false  to  you ;  for  I 
have  reproached  myself  enough  for  it  already.  I  have  argued 
against  it,  I  have  striven  against  it,  but  all  in  vain.  In  fact,  I  don*t 
feel  as  if  I  had  any  right  to  be  happy,  for  I  haven't  earned  it  I 
must  have  been  made  for  something  higher  and  nobler,  even  than 
loving  you ;  the  great  problem  of  life  is  still  unsolved ;  the  question 
what  was  I  made  for  ?  still  stares  me  in  the  face. 

Nearly  all  my  life  I  have  been  a  child,  led  by  the  hand  through 
soft  green  lanes,  lifted  over  every  obstruction;  but  now,  there 
stretches  before  me  a  plain — vast,  dim,  traversed  by  a  thousand 
paths,  oppressed  by  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  uncertainty ;  how 
shall  I  choose  among  so  many  ?  how,  through  the  palpable  obscure, 
find  out  my  uncouth  way  7 

Forgive  me  for  writing  you  such  a  selfish  letter,  or  hate  me,  if 
you  can ;  I  should  like  that  all  the  more,  for  then,  I  shouldn't  have 
BO  much  to  do  myself;  but  oh,  come  and  be  to  me  a  fate,  be.  to  me 
a  creed,  teach  me  what  to  believe,  and  what  to  do. 

TotemwcU,  Sunday  evening. 

Dear  Poilip  : — I  wonder  how  you  feel  this  evening :  if  I  knew, 
I  would  try  to  feel  so  too,  though  I  can  sympathize  wiUi  you  more 
■  easily  when  you  are  happy.  If  what  you  .said  about  the  electric 
clocks  is  true,  I  am  sure  you  are  very  happy,  for  my  heart  beats 
nothing  but  joy.  Aunt  Bethany,  too,  seems  more  cheerful  this 
evening,  than  she  has  been  any  time  since  you  went  away.  She  is 
reading  tlie  book  you  sent  her,  and  I  really  wish  you  could  see  how 
delighted  she  is  with  it  She  is  all  the  time  saying,  how  good  it 
was  of  you  to  think  of  an  old  woman  like  her  I  and  how  strange  it 
was,  that  you  should  have  known  so  exactly  what  she  wanted!  and 
what  beautiful  binding  I  and  what  fine  large  printi  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  that,  and  the  message  you  sent  with  it,  I  should  hardly 
have  written  to  you  this  evening;  for,  you  know,  she  doesn't  think 
it  right  to  write  letters  Sunday,  and  seemed  rather  surprised  when 
she  saw  me  making  my  preparations ;  but  I  told  her  how  much  you 
would  be  disappointed,  ana  that  if  I  didn't  write  then,  the  letter 
wouldn't  go  tul  Wednesday ;  so  she  very  kindly  suffered  herself  to 
be  persuaded,  after  making  me  promise  to  tell  you  all  about  what 
a  good  sermon  we  had  this  morning. 
»  **♦**»» 

I  have  been  reading  the  Wide,  Wide  World,  and  liked  it  so  much, 
that  I  could  hardly  stop  for  any  thing  else.  I  read  a  great  deal  of 
it  to  Aunt  Bethany,  and  when  I  came  to  ^at  part  about  Miss  For- 
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tune*!  farm  house,  she  laughed  till  she  cried.  She  said  it  was  ex- 
actly like  her  father's,  and  she  wondered  why  folks  make  such  a 
fuss  about  it>  for  she  was  sure,  she  could  have  written  it  every  word 
herself,  just  as  easy  as  knit  a  stocking;  and  when  I  told  her  how 
much  you  admired  it,  and  that  you  thought  it  altogether  the 
finest  part  of  the  book,  she  would n*t  believe  me.  I  lent  it  to  Mrs. 
Edgeriy  after  we  had  done  with  it>  and  last  evening  I  went  over  to 
to  see  bow  she  liked  it.  Miss  Lavinia  Buckle— you  remember  her, 
I  suppose,  you  used  to  call  her  Mrs.  J£neas — happened  to  come  in 
while  I  was  there ;  and  when  she  found  what  we  were  talking 
about,  she  said  she  was  delighted  to  find  that  we  had  read  it,  for 
she  had  just  been  reading  it  herself,  and  she  thought  it  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  ability. 

John  Humphreys  came  n<»arer  to  perfection,  than  any  man  she 
had  ever  read  of.  And  so  she  went  on  to  t«ll  how  much  she  ad- 
mired him,  and  how  proud  she  should  be  to  marry  such  a  man  ;  but 
she  didn't  believe  there  ever  was  such  a  men,  at  least  in  America. 
Dr.  Edgeriy  sat  over  in  one  comer  reading  the  psper,  and  we  none 
of  us  supposed  he  heard  a  word  of  our  conversation ;  but  pretty 
soon,  Mrs.  Edgeriy  gave  me  a  sign;  so  I  stole  a  glance  that  way, 
and  there  he  was,  not  reading  at  all,  but  looking  over  the  top  of  his 
paper  at  Miss  Lavioia  in  the  most  comical  way  you  can  imagine. 
She  kept  on  talking,  and  he  kept  on  looking,  till  1  thought,  I  should 
give  up ;  but  presently,  he  threw  down  his  paper,  and  V^gan  to 
walk  up  and  down  the  room,  but  without  taking  his  eyes  off  her 
for  an  instant  At  last,  his  wife  couldn't  b^ar  it  any  longer ;  and 
she  asked  him  what  he  was  jerking  his  coat  collar  for  at  such  a  rate — 
you  know  he  always  does  that  when  he  is  excited — so  he  stopped  di- 
rectly in  front  of  Miss  Lavinia,  and  said,  **Did  you  say  you  liked 
John  Humphreys  f"  *' Yes,"  she  said,  "she  did  very  much;"  and 
then  he  took  another  turn  up  and  down  the  room.  When  be  got 
back,  he  said  again,  "Did  you  say  you  liked  John  IJumphreyaf" 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  said,  I  liked  John  Humphrey*."  At  last,  he 
stopped  the  third  time,  and  said,  **Did  you  say,  you  liked  John 
Humphreys?"  "Yes,"  said  she,  "I  said,  I  liked  John  Humphreys; 
I  suppose,  I  have  a  right  to  like  him,  haven't  1?"  "Most  indubita- 
bly," said  he,  '*  a  patent  right;  "and  before  Miss  Lavinia  could  think 
what  he  meant,  he  was  gone. 

But  I  know  you  don't  like  to  hear  of  Dr.  Edgeriy,  so  I  will  stop; 
though  I  can't  help  wishing  you  knew  him  better,  for  I  am  sure  you 
would  likeiiim,  he  is  so  pleasant  and  gentle,  that  even  when  he 
says  the  most  provoking  things,  it  is  impossible  to  be  angry  ;  and 
for  my  part,  I  love  him  as  if  he  were  my  father. 

I  am  sorry  that  time  passes  with  you  so  heavily.  With  me,  I 
have  so  much  to  do,  and  so  many  things  to  think  of,  the  days  go  . 
like  shadows.  If  you  were  as  busy  as  1,  you  would  have  no  trou- 
ble. I  am  really  ashamed,  when  I  think  how  much  of  my  time  I 
spend  in  idleness.  I  sit  there  by  the  window  s€fwing  ever  eo  busily, 
when  all  at  once,  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  I  drop  my  work  into  my 
lap,  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  aa  work  in  the  world,  and  then  for 
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half  an  hour,  perhaps  longer,  I  can  think  of  nothing  but  how  happj 
I  am,  and  how  strange  it  is  that  I  should  be  so  happy,  so  that  I 
oould  almost  cry  for  joy.  I  wonder  if  you  ever  have  such  feelings. 
But  I  know  you  don  t;  you  are  not  silly  enough  for  that;  but,  as  for 
me,  I  believe  I  shall  never  be  any  thing  but  a  child.  I  could  laugh 
all  the  time,  if  I  had  anybody  to  laugh  with  me;  and  you,  you  are 
always  so  grave,  you  fn^hten  me.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  grave  too 
some  of  these  days ;  I  will  trjjr  very  hard,  at  any  rate,  if  you  want 
me  to.  Since  Aunt  Rebecca  is  gone,  I  have  nobody  here  to  teach 
me ;  but  with  you  for  an  instructor,  I  can  learn  any  thing.  Dear, 
dear  Philip,  it  makes  me  so  happy  to  think  you  have  promised  to 
read  the  Bible  every  day.  I  hope  you  won't  forget  it  a  single  once. 
I  would  rather  a  great  deal  that  you  should  forget  to  write  to  me, 
and  you  know  how  badly  I  should  feel  if  you  did  that 
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THE    CATASTROPHE. 


It  is  now  time  to  return  to  Peter  Redwood,  whom, 
owing  to  a  broken  leg,  our  story  has  lately  left  behind.  For 
many  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  The  mortifi- 
cation he  suffered  on  hearing  of  Mary's  kind  intentions 
towards  him,  greatly  retarded  his  recovery.  Now,  of  course, 
there  was  no  hope  that  those  intentions  would  ever  be  ful- 
filled. To  have  come  so  near  winning  the  prize,  and  yet,  to 
have  missed  it,  was  aggravating.  Nor  did  his  father  spare 
his  reproaches. 

The  deacon,  indeed,  was  very  angry.  But,  it  was  the 
folly  of  the  thing,  rather  than  its  wickedness,  that  princi- 
pally aroused  his  indignation ;  it  was  his  intellect,  more  than 
his  heart,  that  was  offended.  His  fine  clear  perceptions  ex- 
posed him  to  very  much  the  same  sort  of  annoyance  that  a 
great  musician  must  experience  at  hearing  a  feeble  performer 
on  his  favorite  instrument.  And  the  matter  was  still  worse 
when  Peter  undertook  to  defend  his  conduct ;  his  illogical, 
inconclusive  mode  of  reasoning  was  so  utterly  repugnant  to 
his  father,  that,  after  exhausting  every  form  of  sarcasm  and 
invective,  he  peremptorily  ordered  him  never  again  to 
mention  the  subject  under  any  pretense  whatever,  that  he 
might,  if  possible,  forget  that  a  son  of  his  had  ever  been 
guilty  of  such  a  monstrous  absurdity. 

But  the  deacon's  fertile  invention  was  not  yet  exhausted. 
About  the  middle  of  September  he  told  his  wife  that  he  was 
going  to  Boston  on  business,  and  should  probably  be  absent 
one  or  two  weeks.  He  neither  gave,  nor  did  she  require,  any 
further  explanation  ;  economy,  in  the  strictest  meaning  of 
the  word,  was  the  extent  of  her  faculties ;  and  the  moment 
her  husband  passed  beyond  his  garden  gate,  he  was  out  of 
her  jurisdiction,  and  at  full  liberty  to  direct  his  movements 
according  to  his  own  judgment  and  inclination.  Accord- 
22* 
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ingly,  having  gone  as  far  as  Boston,  he  chose  to  extend  his 
travels  to  New  York ;  and  there  we  shall  find  him  one  pleas- 
ant evening,  in  the  same  house,  on  ther  shady  side  of  Twen- 
tieth street,  to  which  we  have  already  led  the  reader,  and 
engaged  In  an  earnest  conversation  with  the  same  Mr.  Da- 
ventry  who  had  so  excited  the  indignatioji  of  Dr.  Edgerly. 

The  dining-room  in  which  the  gentlemen  were  seated 
was  "handsomely  painted  in  fresco,  and  connected  with  the 
parlors  by  wide  doors  of  glass.  A  murmur  of  voices  came 
through  those  doors,  but  soft  and  mellowed,  as  if  the  glass 
had  the  same  effect  upon  sound  as  upon  light ;  and  occa- 
sionally a  carriage  seemed  to  stop  briefly  before  the  house, 
then  roll  swiftly  away.  From  this,  the  deacon  naturally 
concluded  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  party  there  that 
evening,  and  the  style  of  Mr.  Daventry's  dress  confirmed 
this  opinion.  Instead  of  the  loose  morning  gown  and  slip- 
pers in  which  he  had  met  Dr.  Edgerly,  he  had  on  a  dress 
coat,  and  boots  of  patent  leather.  His  vest  was  of  white 
satin,  and  a  pair  of  w^hite  kid  gloves  that  had  never  been 
worn,,  lay  upon  the  table.  But,  though  his  dress  was  thus 
altered,  his  manner  still  retained  its  mocking  negligence. 
Occasionally  ho  drew  from  his  pocket  a  richly  jeweled 
hunting-watch,  and  holding  it  hign  up  before  his  eyes  as  if 
he  were  going  to  play  "  Bob  cherry  "  with  the  heavy  chain 
and  seals  twisted  among  his  fingers,  he  compared  it  with 
the  clock  that  stood  under  a  glass  bubble  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, without  a  case,  as  if  it  had  been  flayed  alive,  and  all 
its  w^ondrous  mechanism  of  heart  and  lungs  and  veins  thus 
laid  open  to  view.  He  was  evidently  in  a  great  hurry  for 
something  to  happen. 

"  So,  Deacon,  you  say  the  girl  won't  have  him  ?  Well ! 
it's  a  pity,  after  all  the  trouble  you've  had  !  but,  pray !  how 
is  my  old  friend  Colonel  Tadpole  ?  I  assure  you  I've  been 
sorry,  once  or  twice  since,  that  I  did  not  stop  and  make  his 
acquaintance  ?" 

"  Colonel  Totling  is  very  well,  sir,  I  believe,"  replied 
the  deacon,  "  but,  as  I  was  saying" — 

"  As  you  did  say,  you  mean,''  said  Mr.  Daventry. 

"  As  I  did  say,  then,"  continued  the  deacon,  "  your  niece 
has  refused  to.  marry  my  son  ;  I  have  no  longer  any  hope. 
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and,  I  may  say,  any  wish  to  see  that  accomplished.    Our 
former  agreement,  then,  is,  of  course,  canceled." 

"  Let  me  see,  what  did  you  say  that  agreement  was  ?" 

"  The  agreement  was,  that  in  case  your  niece  did  marry 
my  SOD,  he  was  to  receive  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  down, 
and  the  remainder  at  your  death." 

'*  And  what  were  you  to  give  me  in  return  for  this  con- 
sideration ?" 

"  In  return  for  this  consideration,  I  agreed  to  keep  her 
birth  a  secret  from  all  the  world,  and  never  in  any  way  mo- 
lest you  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  remainder  of  the  prop- 
erty during  the  term  of  your  natural  life." 

"  Thank  you  ;  yes,  I  believe  that  was  something  like  it ; 
youVe  just  the  kind  of  man  I  like  to  have  dealings  with ; 
every  thing  is  so  plain  and  explicit.  I  wanted  to  buy,  and 
you  wanted  to  sell ;  but  don't  you  think  you  set  your  price 
deucedly  high  ?  But,  I  forget ;  you're  a  deacon,  and 
nobody  can  expect  to  buy  a  deacon  as  cheap  as  other  folks. 
And  then,  too,  it  was  so  obliging  in  your  son  to  be  willing 
to  wait  for  the  rest  till  I  was  dead  !  though  that's  a  word  I 
don't  particularly  fancy  either.  Well,  the  agreement,  you 
say,  is  canceled  ?  And  you've  lost  your  chance — the  devil 
and  you  have  both  missed  a  good  bargain  ?  Well,  well ! 
time  enough  yet ;  you  can't  be  much  ab  »ve  fifty." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Mr.  Daventry  !  that  I  have  no  taste 
for  such  jesting  ;  and  if  you  have  no  regard  for  my  feelings, 
a  regard  for  your  own  interests  should  teach  you  to  be  more 
cautious  in  your  intercourse  with  one  who  has  " — 

"  Who  has  me  so  completely  at  his  own  mercy,  you 
mean  to  say.  All  right ;  I  meant  no  oflfense.  I  under- 
stand you ;  I  thought  you  understood  me.  But  what  do 
you  propose?" 

"That's  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  of  you." 

**  Me !  oh.  I  never  propose  any  thing ;  except  to  keep  as 
much  money,  and  live  as  long  as  1  can  to  enjoy  it." 

"Well,  then,  I  thought  of  making  this  proposition. 
You  are  to  pay  me  the  hundred  thousand,  as  before  agreed 
upon  ;  and,  in  return,  I  will  place  in  your  hands  the  clothes 
and  trinkets,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  proofs  now  remaining  of 
the  identity  of  your  niece  and  this  Mary  Grant.  You  will 
then  be  freed  from  all  farther  apprehension  on  that  score, 
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and  will  still  have  enough  remaining  to  keep  up  your  pre- 
sent style  of  living,  considerably  more,  in  fact,  than  I  ask 
for  myself." 

"  Yes,  yes,  a  little  more  I  but  then  you  must  consider, 
my  dear  Deacon,  how  much  more  it  costs  to  live  in  New 
York  than  it  does  in  Totemwell.  How  muph,  now,  do  you 
suppose  I  spent  last  year  ?" 

"  Well,  I  should  judge  that  you  might  have  spent  ten 
thousand  dollars.'* 

^^  Yes ;  well,  I  spent  a  little  more  than  three  times  that 
amount,  my  entire  income  in  fact,  and  expect  to  do  the 
same  this  year ;  so,  you  see,  it  would  be  quite  a  serious  in- 
convenience to  me  to  lose  so  large  a  portion  as  you  mention." 

"  Not  so  serious  as  to  lose  the  whole." 

**  Why,  no,  not  exactly ;  but,  still,  I  should  have  to  give 
up  one  of  my  carriages,  or  make  some  reduction  of  the  sort. 
Now,  if  you  could  only  make  up  your  mind  to  take  fifty 
thousand,  that  would  be  an  immense  sum,  you  know,  in 
Totemwell,  and  it  would  be  such  an  obligation  to  me !  And, 
I  don't  know  but  I  would  throw  in  my  trotting  horses,  just 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake.  They're  hardly  stylish  enough 
for  the  city." 

"  Thank  you ;  but  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  thing  of 
the  sort  at  present,  even  supposing  thenr  to  be  an  equi^a^ 
lent ;  but  how  do  you  know  that  1  intend  to  live  always  in 
Totemwell  f  I  may  choose  the  city  as  well  as  yourself.  Be- 
sides, if  the  property  is  really  so  large  as  you  say,  I  shall  be 
receiving,  even  then,  not  more  than  one-fifth,  while  many 
would  not  be  content  with  less  than  an  equal  share." 

"  Well,  suppose  we  say  seventy-five  thousand  ?  I  don't 
like  to  differ  with  an  old  friend,  but,  really  you" — 

'^No,  nothing  less  than  a  hundred  thousand.  I 
shouldn't  feel  that  I  were  just  to  myself  to  take  a  dollar 
less." 

"But,  you  don't  want  it  to-night?  you  have  nonobjec- 
tion to  waitinjg;  a  month  or  so,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  have,  r  assure  you,  very  serious  objections ;  the  mat- 
ter can  be  settled  as  well  now  as  at  any  time,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  done,  the  better  for  both  of  us." 

"  Suppose  I  refuse  outright  ?" 
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^^  That  is  a  supposition  I  have  no  concern  about  wliat* 
ever ;  you  know  your  own  interests  too  well  for  that" 

'*  My  own  interests  I  true ;  but  the  interests  of  the  young 
lady,  don't  you  think  they  ought  to  be  consulted  ?" 

*'  She  is  your  niece;  if  you  choose  to  make  her  a  present, 
you  can  do  so.** 

"  A  present  out  of  her  own  property !  yes,  so  I  might ; 
Hwould  be  generous,  very !  how  much  there  is,  after  all,  in 
the  name  you  give  a  thing !  But  you,  don't  you  think  you 
could  afford  her  a  trifle  ?" 

"  I  have  been  trjrinff  for  years  to  advance  her  interests, 
and  it's  her  own  fault  tSat  I  have  not  succeeded." 

"  Yes,  you  have  worked  hard  for  her,  it  must  be  allow- 
ed; your  disinterested  benevolence  deserves  all  praise.  I 
don't  wonder  her  ingratitude  has  at  length  exhausted  your 
patience." 

"  But  you  have  made  no  answer  to  my  proposition." 

"  True,  I  forgot    I  was  so  much  absorbed  with  the  con- 
templation of  vour  kindness.     Let  me  see,  you  want  me  to 
five  you  one-nfth  of  my,  no,  of  her  property,  so  that  I  may 
eep  the  rest  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  And  if  I  do  this,  you  will  put  into  my  hands  the 
proofs  of  her  being  my  brother's  child  ?" 

"  Yes." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  is  a  great  deal,  but,  as  you  say,  it 
is  better  to  lose  a  part  than  the  whole.  I  must  give  up  one 
of  my  carriages,  but  I  shall  still  have  all  I  can  use ;  I  shall 
disoblige  myself,  but,  then,  I  shall  be  obliging  my  good 
friend,  the  deacon ;  and  the  whole  arrangement,  in  short,  is 
peculiarly  ingenious,  honest,  and  satisfactory ;  but,  there  is 
one  more  thing  I'd  like  to  know.  Is  it  Christian  ?  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  assured  on  this  point,  not  that  I  mind  it  my- 
self, you  know,  for  my  theory  and  practice  are  perfectly 
consistent ;  but  I  should  hate  to  think  that  I  had  been  in 
any  way  accessory  to  involving  my  friend  and  partner  in 
such  an  awkward  piece  of  business.  I  confess  it  doesn't 
seem  to  me  quite  clear  how  your  most  Christian  stomach 
can  digest  such  a  morsel.  I  may  be  wrong,  for  I  never  en- 
tered very  deeply  into  the  subject,  never  was  inside  a 
church  but  once  in  my  life ;  but  I  always  supposed  it  was  a 
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pai't  of  your  creed  to  deal  honestly  with  all  men,  and  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you.  But,  per- 
haps you  can  explain  it." 

"  I  do  her  no  wrong !  I  take  from  her  nothing  that  re- 
ally belonged  to  her;  she's  no  poorer  forme  than  wie  would 
have  been  otherwise.  It's  none  of  my  business  going  round 
to  hunt  up  property  for  other  people." 

**  Oh  1  ah  !  yes!  I  see  I  it's  perfectly  plain,  I  thought  the 
fifth  commandment — or  which  is  it  ? — would  knock  you  flat 
as  a  flounder,  as  we  used  to  say  when  I  was  a  boy ;  I  trust 
you'll  excuse  the  comparison,  but  you've  dodged  it  beauti- 
fully ;  the  devil  'ill  have  to  sharpen  his  claws  a  little  before 
he  catches  you.  But,  let  me  see,  how  was  it  ?  You  don't 
take  any  thing  from  her  that  belonged  to  her  ?  No,  you 
don't,  for  this  hundred  thousand,  that  you  wish  to  relieve 
me  of,  never  belonged  to  her,  I  have  had  it  myself.  Well, 
I'm  glad  to  find  the  difficulty  is  so  easily  got  over,  and  that 
you  can  receive  this  money  from  me,  and  yet  be  as  good  a 
Christian  as  ever.  And  if  you  should  still  feel  any  fears  on 
the  subject,  you  might  give  ten  or  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
you  know,  to  send  missionaries  over  to  convert  the  heathen, 
and  teach  them  not  to  steal,  or  lie,  or  any  other  heathenish 
practices ;  but,  you  can  put  that  off"  till  you've  no  longer 
any  use  for  it  yourself,  and  then  just  clap  it  into  your  will, 
and  so  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven,  if  there  is  such  a  place, 
as  I  suppose  you  believe ;  I've  no  doubt  it  would  be  a  capi- 
tal investment,  and  pay  you  a  rousing  good  interest" 

"  You  agree,  then,  to  my  proposition  ?" 

"No." 

"No?" 

"No." 

"  You  refuse,  then,  to  give  me  the  hundred  thousand !" 

"  Most  emphatically." 

"  After  all  you've  said  to  induce  me  to  believe  you  in- 
tended to  do  so !" 

"  I  never  intended  to  do  so." 

"  You  have  been  mocking  me,  then,  all  this  time !" 

"  You  have  been  mocking  yourself  all  this  time." 

"  Sir  1  Mr.  Daventry  !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  Do  }  ou  know 
that  a  single  word  from  me  will  strip  you  of  all  this  wealth, 
and  turn  you  a  beggar  into  the  street  ?" 
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"  And  can  you  be  so  cruel  ?" 

'^  I  shall  do  it  moat  certainly,  the  moment  I  leave  this 
house,  unless  you  ^ve  me  a  diflferent  answer." 

"  You  will  really  be  so  unkind  as  to  tell  my  niece  that  I 
am  her  uncle,  is  that  your  intention  ?" 

"It  is." 

"  And  you  will  strip  mo  of  all  my  wealth  just  in  the 
same  way  as  that  doctor,  what's-his-name,  said  he'd  strip 
a  leech,  and  leave  me  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  one  dollar,  unless  you  ratify  this  agree- 
ment" 

"  But,  now,  really,  deacon !  this  is  not;  kind,  not  generous, 
not  christian.  I  never  thought  you  could  have  gone  so  far 
as  this !  can  nothing  change  your  resolution  ?" 

'*  Nothing  but  what  I  have  said." 

"  It's  very  hard,  but  I  don't  see  any  help  for  it.  If  you 
won't  take  any  thing  less,  I  shall  have  to  give  it  to  you. 
Have  you  the  papers  here  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes  !  yes ! !  they  are  all  ready.  All  they  want  is  your 
signature." 

"And  the  trinkets?" 

"  Are  in  my  pocket ;  you  shall  have  them  the  moment 
the  papers  are  signed." 

"  But  can  I  trust  you  ?  There  may  be  others,  you  know, 
that  would  do  your  business  quite  as  well  as  these." 

"  Mr.  Daventry  !  I  don't  understand  you  !" 

"  Ah,  well  its  all  right ;  you  shouldn't  be  so  quick  on 
the  trigger.  But,  I  beg  pardon,  I  had  no  right  to  doubt 
you.  Let  me  see,  yes,  this  is  all  right ;  where  shall  I  put 
my  name  ?" 

"Here." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  see  ;  but,  stop  a  minute,  look  here !" 

While  Mr.  Daventry  had  been  speaking  and  bending 
over  the  table,  he  had  slowly  drawn  on  his  gloves ;  and 
now,  as  the  clock  struck  nine,  he  pushed  open  one  of  the 
glass  doors  leading  into  the  parior,  and  discovered  a  large 
crowd  of  well-dressed  people  all  standing  in  perfect  silence, 
with  their  faces  turned  in  one  direction,  and  apparently 
expecting  some  event  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  im- 
portance. 
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Turning  his  eyes  the  same  way,  the  deacon  caught  a 
glimpse,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  long  parlor,  of  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  drawn  up  in  a  row,  as  if  about  to  an- 
swer questions  out  of  the  catechism;  and  looking  quite  as 
solemn  as  they  naturally  would  on  such  an  occasion. 

"  Is  it  a  wedding  ?"  whispered  the  deacon  to  Mr.  Daven- 
try. 

"Yes." 

"  Who  are  they  ?  How  came  it  to  be  in  your  house  3 
You  haven't  any  children,  have  you  V^ 

"  Stand  up  here,"  said  Mr.  Daventry  briefly,  bringing  a 
chair  out  of  the  dining-room.  "  But  heavens !  what  ails 
the  man  f    Have  you  seen  a  ghost  f" 

"  Mary  Grant)"  said  the  deacon,  holding  on  to  the  top 
of  the  chair. 

"  Yes,  my  niece." 

"Philip  Hastings r 

"  Yes,  my  nephew." 

"  And  they  are  married  ?" 

"Listen!" 

"  I,  then,  in  presence  of  God  and  these  witnesses  solemn- 
ly pronounce  you  man  and  wife,  and  what  God  hath  joined 
together  let  not  man  put  asunder !   Amen  I" 

"  Let  me  go !"  said  the  deacon. 

"But  won't  you  stay  and  offer  your  congratulations? 
No  ?  And  not  even  to  get  your  hundred  thousand  dollars  ? 
Or  shall  I  give  it  to  Mary  ?  Well,  I  hope,  at  any  rate,  you 
are  not  offended ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  friendship 
of  such  a  worthy,  pious,  sincere,  and  consistent  Christian ! 
But  you  won't  speat  that  word  now,  will  you  ?  You  won't 
be  so  hard-hearted  as  to  turn  me  into  the  street  ?  What ! 
gone  so  soon?  Well,  well!  he's  a  smart  man;  his  only 
misfortune  was  to  find  a  smarter. 

"Keally!  they  make  a  handsome  couple!  I  wonder 
what  makes  me  feel  so  benevolent  and  good-natured  all  at 
once.  I'll  certainly  give  them  something  handsome  to 
start  on." 

A  few  weeks  after  this  notable  interview,  on  looking  over 
a  country  newspaper,  my  eye  fell  on  the  following  para- 
graph ;— 
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**W6  leara  that  Maroos  Redwood,  a  well-known  and  respectable 
citizen  of  Totem  well,  in  this  State,  committed  suicide  in  that  place 
last  Thursday,  hy  drowning  himself  in  a  well.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  committed  this  desperate  act  in  a  state  of  temporary  msanity, 
his  mind  having  been  much  depressed,  for  some  time,  by  anxiety 
arising  from  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  family  difficulties. 

I  found,  on  inquiry,  that  these  last  words  had  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  his  son  Peter,  that  young  gentleman 
having  contrived  during  his  father's  absence  to  raise  a  large 
sum  of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  firm,  and  afterwards  fled 
with  it  to  California. 

The  deacon's  pride  had  been  broken  by  previous  disap- 
pointments, but  now  his  heart  was  broken,  too. .  All  he  had 
done  had  been  for  Peter ;  for  his  sake  he  had  "  filed  his 
mind,"  by  that  plea  silenced  his  unruly  conscience.  He  had 
sold  his  soul  for  his  love.    And  this  was  the  end. 


CHAPTER    XXXI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  wedding  took  place  Thursday  evening,  and  tlie  next 
morning  the  bridal  party  set  out  on  their  tour  up  the  North 
River.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
their  own  sources  of  amusement,  for  it  was  evident  from  the 
very  outset  that  Philip  and  Mary  had  entirely  lost  what 
capacity  they  once  possessed  for  making  themselves  agree- 
able. They  sat  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  the  crowd, 
which  Philip  especially  seemed  to  look  upon  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  tne  most  determined  hostility.  For  the  first  hour 
he  wearied  himself  in  fruitless  efforts  to  sit  on  both  sides  of 
Mary  at  once ;  then  he  seemed  trying  to  sit  in  the  same 
place,  as  if  they  had  been  ghosts  or  shadows,  any  number  of 
which  can  occupy  the  same  chair  without  crowding, — 
though  Macbeth  does  seem  rather  afraid  of  incommoding 
Banquo's  ghost  by  seating  himself  in  his  lap, — till,  finding 
both  of  these  impossible,  he  drew  her  into  a  comer,  and 
placing  himself  directly  in  front  became  for  a  while  happily 
unconscious  of  the  existence  of  any  other  being. 

"  Oh,  how  beautiful !  how  perfectly  lovely  it  is !"  said 
Mary,  "  were  you  ever  up  the  Hudson  before  ?" 

"Yes,  once,  about  a  year  ago;  let  me  see,  it  was  just  a 
year  ago,  to  a  day — I  was  in  this  very  boat,  sitting  in  this 
same  place,  looking  at  the  same  landscape ;  how  strange  it 
seems !  I  remember  looking  at  those  far-away  hills,  and 
wishing  I  might  live  among  them ;  they  seemed  so  calm, 
so  peaceful,  so  heavenly.  Did  you  ever  notice  what  a  deli- 
cious melancholy  one  feels  at  such  a  time,  what  a  strange 
longing  there  is  to  plunge  into  those  blue  shadows,  to  wan- 
der among  the  valleys,  to  climb  to  the  very  summit,  and 
see  what  there  is  on  the  other  side  ?  K  anybody  had  told 
nae  then  how  happy  I  should  be  a  year  from  that  time,  I 
should  never  have  believed  it." 

"  Why,  weren't  you  happy  then  ?" 
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"  Happy,  no,  Fd  nothing  to  make  me  happy.  I  had 
been  out  of  college  two  years,  had  done  nothing,  nor  was 
like  to  do ;  had  no  money  to  study  a  profession,  and  no  pro- 
fession to  study ;  and  as  to  being  married,  I  had  no  more 
hope  of  that  than  of  being  emperor  of  China.  Therie*  was 
a  young  married  couple  on  board,  and  they  were  so  in- 
sultingly happy  that  I  wished  with  all  my  heart  the  boat 
would  sink." 

"  Oh  Phil !  I  don't  believe  you ;  but  perhaps,  somebody 
is  wishing  so  about  us." 

"  Well,  they  have  reason ;  but  I  don't  mean  to  be  any 
less  happy :  if  they  don't  like  it,  let  them  go  and  do  likewise." 

"But  I  can't  help  thinking,  how  strange  it  is,  that  we 
should  be  cousins,  and  yet  never  found  it  out  before.  But 
what  sort  of  a  man  is  uncle  Nathaniel  ?" 

"  Well,  he  has  always  treated  me  very  generously ;  he 
paid  my  expenses  through  college,  and  last  November  he  in- 
vited me  to  come  and  live  with  him ;  and  I  should  be  very 
ungrateful  to  say  any  thing  against  him." 

"  Do  you  suppose  he  knew  any  thing  about  me,  when  I 
saw  him  that  time  at  Totem  well  ?" 

"  I  don't  know ;  I  think  it's  very  likely,  but  the  less  we 
say  about  that  the  better.  The  whole  matter  about  your 
father's  death  was  very  mysterious,  but  I  never  liked  to 
question  him  about  it ;  if  there  is  any  wrong  it  will  soon  be 
righted,  and  it  will  be  better  for  us  not  to  know  it  He  seemed 
very  glad  when  he  heard  of  my  engagement,  inquired  par- 
ticularly about  the  way  in  which  we  became  acquainted,  and 
asked  me  many  questions  about  you.  Then  he  told  me  of 
Dr.  Edgerly's  visit,  and  advised  me  to  write  that  letter 
to  you ;  and  after  I  sfiowed  him  the  answer  he  professed  to 
be  satisfied,  said  he  had  no  longer  any  doubts,  and  the 
quicker  we  were  married  the  better.  So  on  the  whole,  I 
can't  think  of  anyone  that  is  disappointed  at  the  turn  things 
have  taken,  except  Deacon  Redwood." 

"  Yes,  there's  Aunt  Bethany,  she  feels  badly  enough  at 
thought  of  my  going  away ;  she  is  really  growing  thin,  and 
has  had  to  set  back  the  hooks  in  her  dresses  an  inch  and  a 
half;  it  makes  my  happiness  seem  positively  selfish." 

These  events  took  place  while  I  was  in  California. 
Soon  after  my  return,  as  I  was  standing  on  the  steps  of  the 
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St.  Nicholas,  I  saw  Hastings  coming  down  Broadway,  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Edgerly.  l^ey  had  just  returaedfrom  Niagara 
and  Lake  George,  where,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  they  had  had^  so  the  doctor  declared,  a  most 
glorious  time ;  though  some  folks,  and  here  he  gave  me  a  sly 
poke  with  his  elbow,  might  as  well  be  shut  up  in  a  patent 
salamander,  for  all  the  good  they  did  to  other  folks.  I  then 
began  to  give,  as  I  thought,  a  very  entertaining  account  of 
some  scenes  I  had  witnessed  on  my  way  home ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  my  narrative,  and  the  very  best  part  of  it,  I  was  ter- 
ribly mortified  to  find  that  Hastings  was  paying  no  atten- 
tion. Some  object  at  a  distance  had  attracted  him,  and  my 
poor  story  was  forgotten. 

At  length,  I  a&ed  him  what  it  was  he  found  so  interest- 
ing. "  Don't  you  see  that  bonnet  and  silk  dress  ?"  he  replied, 
pointing  to  a  party  of  ladies  some  ways  in  advance.  1  told 
nim  I  did,  but  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  it:  I  saw  thousands 
such  every  day.  "  You  do  ?"  said  he, "  yes,  I  dare  say  ;  but 
I  only  see  one,  and  that  one  is  mine,  and  its  whole  ward- 
robe. Wonderful !  there's  nothing  else  half  so  wonderful  in 
God's  creation.  Wasn't  she  his  masterpiece,  his  very  last  ? 
and  he  wouldn't  make  worse  after  better.  I  wonder  she 
doesn't  scorn  to  walk  the  earth;  did  you  see  how  she 
bounded  up  when  she  alighted  from  the  carriage,  just  like 
an  india-rubber  ball  ?" 

"Like  a  soap-bubble,  I  should  say,"  cried  Dr.  Edgerly, 
who,  instead  of  being  alarmed  by  this  strange  language, 
seemed  to  take  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  course.  I  supposed 
however,  he  thought  it  best  to  humor  him  a  little,  so  that  he 
needn't  break  out  into  actual  violence. 

*'  A  soap-bubble,"  repeated  Hastings. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  but  don't  be  disturbed,  I  meant 
no  disparagement  to  your  wife,  only  to  your  simile.  I  have 
noticed  the  motion  you  refer  to,  and  I  think  mine  is  better. 
A  soap-bubble  is  infinitely  more  graceful  and  lady-like  than 
an  india-rubber  ball." 

"But  see  how  she  carries  her  head,"  cried  Hastings, 
bursting  out  afresh,  "  and  now  we  are  near  enough,  you 
can  hear  her  dress  rustling ;  see  how  it  sweeps  along  the 
pavement !" 

"Yes,"  said  -Dr.  Edgerly,  "though  a  broom  would  do 
that  much  better ;  but,  seriously,  my  dear  fellow !"  here  he 
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sank  his  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  let  me  tell  you,  in  con- 
fidenO'e,  that  these  things  are  far  from  being  as  strange  as 
you  imagine.  All  women  have  carried  their  heads  since 
Eve ;  at  least,  we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
Judith  carried  the  head  of  Holofernes  besides ;  and  all,  except 
Eve,  have  rustled  when  they  walked, — and  she  too,  for  that 
matter,  after  fig-leaves  came  into  fashion.  It's  very  remarka- 
ble, but  not  singular." 

"  Pho,  pho  1"  cried  the  other,  "  what  do  you  know  about 
it?  you  are  nothing  but  an  old  fogy." 

"  No  matter  for  that ;"  ciied  the  doctor  in  a  heat,  "  my 
wife  has  as  good  a  right  to  rustle  and  carry  her  head  as 
yours,  and  I  bought  her  that  silk  dress  on  purpose.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  saw  any  thing  hang  more  gracefully." 

Hastings,  I  could  see,  was  preparing  a  reply ;  and  there 
is  no  knowing  how  much  more  absurdity  they  would  have 
uttered,  but  just  then,  to  my  great  relief,  the  ladies  who 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  this  dispute,  happening  to 
look  behind  them,  their  gallant  defenders  instantly  flew  to 
their  sides ;  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  make  my  escape, 
resolved  henceforth  carefully  to  avoid  the  society  of  young 
gentlemen  newly  manned,  but  especially  of  old  gentlemen 
whose  age  had  not  taught  them  wisdom. 

After  this  I  saw  nothing  of  Hastings  for  several  months. 
I  heard,  however,  that  his  uncle  had  died  and  left  him  heir 
to  all  his  vast  property,  and  that  Mrs.  Hastings  was  famed 
for  giving  the  most  delightful  entertainments  in  New  York. 
On  my  return  to  the  city  I  hastened  to  call  at  her  house 
which  I  found  furnished  with  almost  Sybaritic  luxury,  yet 
with  a  refined  and  cultivated  taste  that  concealed  rather 
than  obtruded  the  prodigality  of  its  master.  I  could  see 
the  proud  vanity  of  Philip  Hastings  in  the  arrangement  of 
every  room,  and  even  in  the  workmanship  of  the  chairs. 
Amid  the  greatest  profusion  of  ornament  there  was  nothing 
tawdry,  noUiing  in  excess.  Far  more  was  implied  than  was 
expressed,  and  the  impression  everywhere  left  upon  the 
mind,  was  gold  not  gilt.  It  was  evidently  the  house  of  one 
fond  of  display,  not,  perhaps,  of  the  simplest  tastes,  but  who 
yet  heartily  despised  all  mere  glitter  and  outside  show. 

Mary  was  much  improved  since  I  last  saw  her,  in  mind 
as  well  as  person.  No  one  could  have  suspected  that  she 
had  ever  lived  in  a  sphere  so  different  from  that  she  now 
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occupied ;  she  moved,  she  looked,  she  talked,  like  one  born 
in  the  purple  ;  and  if  there  was  a  greater  openness  and  sim- 
plicity about  her  than  usually  characterizes  city  ladies,  it 
was  received,  not  as  a  sign  of  ignorance  or  ill-breeding,  but 
as  an  additional  proof  of  her  acknowledged  superiority  to 
the  common  safeguards  and  supports  of  inferior  minds.  She 
had  not  read  a  great  deal,  for  she  had  not  time  even  if  she 
had  the  inclination ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  one  in  whom 
the  imitative  and  perceptive  faculties  were  so  strongly 
marked  to  live  long  with  a  man  like  Philip  Hastings,  with- 
out catching  most  of  those  subtle  refinements  of  education 
that  had  done  so  much  to  soften  and  harmonize  fiis  own 
character.  But  this  was  not  the  only  nor  the  chief  advan- 
tage she  had  drawn  from  that  communion ;  he  had  taught 
her  not  only  to  think,  but  also  to  feel ;  he  had  given  her 
something  of  his  own  intensity ;  he  had,  in  short,  set  her 
whole  soul  on  fire ;  and  if  the  light  and  heat  it  emitted 
were  somewhat  paler,  they  were  far  less  inconstant  and 
flickering  than  his  own.  But,  though  she  moved  a  queen 
among  her  guests,  with  him  she  was  still  a  child.  Her 
mind,  though  built  on  a  firmer  and  broader  basis,  still  bowed 
to  his  superiority  of  genius.  He,  fortunately,  possessed  those 
qualities  in  which  she  was  lacking,  and  those  which  a 
woman  most  admires,  or  loves  rather,  a  depth  of  passion 
almost  infernal,  an  imagination  vivid  as  tlie  lightning,  yet 
soft  and  expansive  as  heaven^s  own  light,  and  strength  that 
seemed  only  to  want  motive  and  guidance  to  work  wonders. 
For  these  she  overlooked  the  weaJcness  of  pur}>ose,  the  vacil- 
lation, the  cowardice  of  doubt,  the  indolence  that  clogged 
his  efforts.  She  thought,  and  thinks  still,  I  dare  say,  that 
he  is  or  might  be  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived. 

After  conversing  a  while  on  general  topics,  he  took  me 
into  his  library,  a  choice  collection  of  books  in  very  costly 
but  not  showy  bindings ;  and  here  I  took  the  liberty  of 
asking  him  how  he  enjoyed  his  present  mode  of  life.  Upon 
this,  he  confessed  without  reserve  that  his  married  life  had 
not  yielded  him  the  happiness  he  had  once  expected,  and 
that  there  were  moments  when  he  would  even  now  gladly 
lay  his  head  down  upon  his  mother's  lap. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  emotions  which  this  declara- 
tion produced  upon  me.    I  was  angry  to  think  that  anyone 
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should  be  so  unreasonable,  and  I  was  disturbed  by  such  an 
open  avowal  of  the  world's  emptiness.  At  the  same  time  I 
was  secretly  elated ;  for  I  envied  Hastings  his  wealth,  his 
good  looks,  and  most  of  all  his  wife,  and  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  they  made  him  no  happier.  But  though  1  rejoiced  at 
his  unhappi'ness  I  was  willing  to  see  it  removed  if  it  could 
be  done  by  my  agency,  and  I  advised  him  to  travel  as  the 
best  means  of  curing  his  melancholy.  After  some  hesitation 
he  agreed  to  this  suggestion,  and  before  I  left  the  house  we 
had  marked  out  a  plan  which  embraced  not  only  the  most 
of  Europe,  but  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
could  nof  well  be  executed  in  less  than  five  years.  They 
devoted  that  summer  to  points  of  greatest  interest  in  our 
own  country,  and  about  the  end  of  October  returned  to 
New  York  to  make  preparations  for  crossing  the  Atlantic, 
intending  to  spend  the  winter  in  London.  But  one  morning, 
a  few  days  before  the  sailing  of  the  steamer  in  which  he 
had  secured  a  state-room,  Philip  came  into  the  little  boudoir 
where  his  wife  was  then  practicing  on  the  piano.  A  burn- 
ing kiss  on  her  forehead  first  made  her  aware  of  his  presence 
after  he  had  been  standing  several  minutes  beholding  her  in 
silent  love  and  admiration. 

"  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  you  frightened  me !  how  long 
have  you  been  here  ?  But  you  don't  look  happy,  what  is 
the  matter  with  you,  dear  Philip  ?  I  don't  believe  you  wish 
to  go  to  Europe ;  and  I'm  sure,  if  you  don't,  I  should  a  great 
deal  rather  stay  at  home,  we  could  be  so  ha'ppy  together !" 

Philip  made  no  answer,  but  seating  himself  in  a  luxurious 
arm-chair,  into  whose  velvet  cushions  he  seemed  to  sink  as 
into  a  cloud,  he  drew  Mary  into  his  lap,  and  making  her 
lean  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  exclaimed,  "There,  1  am 
happy  now,  and  if  it  could  always  be  so" — 

"And  why  can  it  not  be  so  always?" 

"  Because,  my  dear,  this  is  a  world  of  change,  the  saddest, 
bitterest  word  man  ever  uttered.  Talk  about  monotony  and 
want  of  novelty  !  what  is  God  but  a  monotony  ?  It  is  His 
sublimest  attribute  that  he  knows  no  change,  and  change 
with  us  is  nothing  but  disease  and  death.  If  this  moment 
,could  swell  to  an  eternity,  if  it  could !  but  while  I  speak  it 
dies,  and  whatever  sweetness  it  might  have  had  becomes 
gall  and  wormwood  with  the  thought" 
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^  Dear  Philip,  how  can  you  talk  of  such  things  ?  Think 
how  long  life  is ;  why  should  we  not  enjoy  it  while  it  lasts  ? 
And  then,  in  heaven  there  is  no  more  change,  no  parting.'^ 

"Do  you  call  life  long?  Nothing  is  Ion?  that  has  an 
end ;  but  I  should  not  have  spoken  of  these  things  if  I  did 
not  thiok  I  had  found  a  remedy.  Do  you  know,  I  have 
been  trying  for  ten  years  to  be  happy  ?  I  thought  when  I 
found  you  that  I  had  at  last  attained  the  object  of  my  pur- 
suit ;  I  did  not  consider  that  my  happiness  contained  in  its 
very  perfection  the  germ  of  its  own  destruction.  But  so  it 
is.  I  shudder  to  think  how  happy  I  am,  when  I  think  also 
by  how  insecure  a  tenure  I  hold  that  happiness ;  so  that  I 
should  be  happier  if  I  were  less  happy,  and  enjoy  more  if  I 
had  less  to  enjoy.  But  at  last  I  see  my  mistake.  I  have 
looked  upon  this  life  as  a  whole,  complete  by  itself;  whereas 
it  is  only  a  part,  a  beginning,  the  first  chapter  only,  and  no 
more  to  be  understood  by  itself  than  the  first  chapter  of  a 
novel.  Now,  in  order  to  be  happy  in  this  life  I  must  be 
useful ;  this  indolent  do-nothing  existence,  I  am  ashamed  of 
it;  I  hardly  dare  to  look  the  poorest  mechanic  in  the  face. 
He  is  working,  to  be  sure,  for  what  some  would  call  the  most 
sordid  motives,  but  he  is  working.  He  is  connected  with  the 
great  brotherhood  of  man  by  a  Uiousand  ties.  If  he  makes 
only  a  shoe  he  adds  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  society,  while 
I  am  only  a  drone.  I  tell  you,  Mary,  I  have  such  a  passion 
to  be  doing,  that  I  sometimes  think  it  would  be  better  to 
earn  my  living  by  housebreaking  or  highway  robbery  than 
not  to  earn  it  at  all.  The  vilest  thief  under  the  callows 
might  justly  reproach  me  with  being  less  of  a  man  than  he; 
for  if  he  has  done  harm,  I  have  done  nothing.*' 

"Dear  Philip,  you  can't  think  how  glad  I  am  to  hear 
you  say  so !  but  why  need  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  ?  After 
we  return  from  our  travels  will" — 

"  What !  wait  four  years,  or  three  years,  or  one  year ! 
I  hardly  dare  wait  a  single  day.  My  resolution  is  not  like 
yours ;  I  must  humor  it,  and  go  when  it  speaks." 

"  But  what  profession  shall  you  choose  ?" 

"  I  have  chosen  already — I  intend  to  preach." 

"  To  preach !  are  you  in  earnest  ?" 

"Yes,  dear — ^full,  hearty  earnest;  my  mind  is  fully 
made  up,  and  now  I  only  wait  for  your  approval " 
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'*  But  a  minister  with  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  will 
be  so  queer, — I  thought  you  would  study  law." 

'*  I  have  no  heart  for  law,  except  ambition,  and  that  is 
my  worst  enemy ;  but  I  had  thought  of  this  difficulty.  A 
minister  with  half  a  million  would  indeed  be  an  anomaly, 
but  it  is  easily  got  rid  of." 

*'  And  this  house,  and  all  these  beautiful  pictures,  and 
this  little  room  where  we  have  been  so  happy,  and  my 
piano,  that  you  gave  me  ?" 

"  You  can  keep  the  piano,  my  dear,  and  some  of  the 
pictures;  but  this  house  and  room,  I  suppose,  must  go; 
and  we  must  give  up  our  carriage,  and  rich  furniture,  and 
large  parties,  and  troops  of  friends  they  brought  us ;  but 
we  need  not  give  up  ourselves  nor  our  love.  Still,  it  will 
be  a  great  sacrifice — ^greater  for  you  than  for  me — and  for 
^is  reason  I  would  do  nothing  without  you.  Are  you  willing 
— are  you  able  to  make  this  sacrifice  ?  Can  you  give  up 
the  flattery,  the  admiration,  the  homage  that  attend  you, 
the  elegant  leisure,  the  refined  and  educated  society  you  are 
so  well  fitted  to  enjoy,  and  become,  if  need  were,  the  wife 
of  a  poor  country  minister?" 

'*  Ob,  yes  I  I  can  do  all  this,  and  a  great  deal  more ;  I 
donH  care  half  so  much  for  these  things  as  you  suppose ;" 
but  as  she  spoke,  her  voice  trembled,  and  Philip  felt  a  tear 
fall  on  his  hand. 

*'  My  poor,  dear,  little  wife !  it  was  too  cruel  in  me  to 
think  of  such  a  thing !  I  won't  do  it ;  there  are  other  ways 
of  doing  good  besides  preaching ;  I  will  buy  a  substitute, 
or  a  dozen ;  there  are  plenty  who  would  be  glad  to  enlist  if 
they  only  bad  the  means ;  but — there  is  no  discharge  in  that 
war,  and  much  I  fear  my  weak,  cowardly  heart,  if  there  is 
any  chance  for  flight,  for  desertion.  I  must  be  in  the  front 
ranks.     Oh,  Mary  !  what  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Do  what  you  think  right,  dear  Philip ;  and  if  I  cry,  it 
is  from  joy,  to  think  " — 

*'  Thank  you,  thank  you,  dear  Mary ;  but,  I  am  already 
afraid  of  my  own  conceptions.  I  have  called  up  a  spirit  that 
makes  me  tremble  before  it ;  how  shall  I  ever  dare  to  do 
what  I  cannot  bear  even  to  think  of  ?" 

"  But  how  could  you  ever  bear  to  think  that  you  had 
resolved  and  then  had  not  strength  to  perform  ?" 
23 
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"  Oh,  Mary,  you  are  my  better  angel ;  you  have  saved 
me.  I  should  despise  myself  to  all  eternity  i^  after  this,  I 
dared  to  hesitate.  I  shall  reserve  enough  for  our  expenses 
while  I  am  pursuing  my  studies,  and  a  little  over,  and  you, 
of  course,  will  keep  your  marriage  portion." 

^^  Not  so,  dear  Philip ;  why  should  not  I  do  something 
as  well  as  you  t" 

**  But,  if  I  should — if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me. 
Oh,  no,  I  never  could  consent  to  that." 

"  Then  you  have  less  faith  in  raj  than  in  yourself." 
"It  is  not  that ;  my  faith  in  you  is  like  an  ever-flowing 
sea ;  but,  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  your  being  left  in  actual 
poverty." 

'*  Then  you  cannot  trust  in  God." 
"  I  can  trust  him,  but  not  tempt  him.     No,  my  judg- 
ment in  this  is  better  than  yours ;  keep  at  least  a  part,  and 
if  you  never  need  it,  as  I  pray  God  you  never  may,  you  will 
find  ways  enough  to  use  it." 

Great  was  the  surprise,  the  consternation  of  the  fashion- 
able world  on  learning  the  defection  of  two  of  its  most 
valued  members.  It  seemed  at  first  utterly  incredible  that 
two  persons  so  young,  so  popular,  so  much  envied  and  ad- 
mired, so  blessed  with  all  the  gifts  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, should  voluntarily  surrender  these  advantages ;  and 
when  the  rumor  seemed  confirmed  beyond  all  doubt, 
the  companions  thej  had  deserted  began  to  see  strange 
fears,  to  feel  around  them  as  if  the  ground  they  stood  on 
were  rotten,  or  as  if  the  cup  of  pleasure  they  had  been 
quaffing  so  eagerly  were  a  subtle  poison.  But,  presently 
they  laughed  those  fears  away,  declared  that  Philip  Hast- 
ings had  always  been  an  eccencric,  visionary,  misanthropic 
creature,  and  that  all  they  were  sorry  for  was  that  he  had 
not  taken  it  into  his  head  to  give  his  money  to  them.  But, 
though  all  agreed  that  it  was  the  strangest  thing  they  ever 
heard  of,  and  that  nothing  like  it  had  ever  happened  be- 
fore, one  would  have  supposed  from  the  variety  of  motives 
they  assigned  as  being  severally  sufficient  to  account 
for  it,  that  such  things  would  happen  every  day.  One  said 
it  was  ostentation,  another  vanity,  another  ambition,  another 
gloomy  superstition  and  bigotry.  But,  gradually,  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped,  as  being  too  hard  either  for  their  heads 
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or  hearts ;  a  new  star  had  risen,  and  the  brief  reign  of  Maiy 
Hasting  was  forgotten. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  the  following  letter ;  and 
though  it  may  peem  like,  violating  the  confidence  of  friend- 
ship to  give  it  to  the  public,  I  cannot  withstand  the  tempt- 
ation : 

ToTEMWELL,  Jan.  18,  1864. 
I  will  take  that  mug,  if  you  please,  and  you  can  have  put  on 
it  Fanny  Hattingt  Jan.  12,  1854.  with  your  name  of  course,  or 
initials,  just  as  you  choose.  And  I  would  like  to  have  another  pre- 
cisely like  i^  marked  Mary  Halting:  Jan.  12,  1864.  There!  what 
do  you  think  of  that,  my  dear  fellow  7  the  first  and  finest  pair  of 
twins,  they  tell  me,  ever  seen  in  Totemwell,  and  so  much  alike, 
there's  no  telling  them  apart  except  by  keeping  them  in  separate 
cradles.  The  mother  and  children  are  all  doin^  very  well,  snd 
Aunt  Bethany  is  almost  crazy  with  joy.  I  think  Fanny  will  have 
.my  hair  and  her  mother's  eyes,  or  else  my  eyes  and  her  mother? 
hair,  I  don't  know  which.  In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  about  Mary. 
In  great  haste,  yours  as  ever,  or  more  than  ever, 

Philip  Hastings. 

"  P.S.  Since  I  wrote  this,  the  ^eaU'st  calamity  has  befallen  us  that 
can  possibly  be  conceived  of;  the  children  have  got  so  inextricably 
mixed  up  throngh  the  carelessness  of  the  nurse  or  Aunt  Bethnny — 
each  accuses  the  other — that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  is  which.  I 
thought  at  first  [  could  tell  by  weighing,  and  finding  that  one 
weighed  four  pounds  nine  ounces  and  a  half,  and  the  other  only  a 
quarter,  I  concluded  that  the  first  was  Fanny;  hut,  on  repenting 
Uie  test  a  few  hours  after,  to  be  sure  I  was  right,  the  result  was 
just  the  reverse  ;  so  we  are  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  Do  write, 
if  3  on  can  think  of  any  way  to  extricate  us  from  this  d  ffi  ulty. 

P.  P.  S.  Dr.Edgerly  has  suggested  casting  lots.  What  do  you 
think  r 

In  reply  to  this  letter  I  wrote  that,  much  as  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  duplicity  of  his  conduct,  and  though  I  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  whole  affair  had  been  arranged 
beforehand  with  the  design  of  getting  two  mugs  out  of  me, 
instead  of  one,  and  though,  by  the  express  terms  of  our 
agreement,  I  was  under  no  such  obligation,  the  present  con- 
tingency having  never,  at  least  at  that  time,  occurred  to 
either  of  us ;  yet,  so  sincerely  did  I  commisserate  hira  under 
this  unexpected  affliction,  that  I  was  ready  to  do  all  in  my 
power  to  relieve  it,  though  1  well  knew  that  a  mug,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  would  prove  but  a  very  trifling  consolation. 
As  to  the  question  which  was  the  elder,  I  confessed  I  could 
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not  866  its  importance ;  in  fact,  I  thought  it  better  that  it 
should  remain  forever  unsettled,  since  then  neither  of  the 
young  ladies  could  ever  assert  any  superiority  in  years  over 
the  other.  And  finally,  as  to  the  names,  if  he  should  be  in 
any  doubt  how  to  bestow  them,  I  saw  no  better  plan  than 
to  call  one  Mary  Frances,  and  the  other  Frances  Mary, 
which  was  as  near  an  approach  to  .perfect  impartiality  as- 
seemed  attainable. 

He  thanked  me  very  warmly  in  his  next  letter  for  thia 
suggestion,  which  he  further  told  me  had  elicited  the  highest 
admiration  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Bethany,  as  a  proof  <^  most 
extraordinary  genius. 

A  few  days  ago,  since  the  above  was  put  to  press,  on 
going  to  the  post-office,  I  found  a  paper  which  had  been 
sent  to  me;  and,  on  opening  it,  what  should  it  be  but  the 
first  number  of  The  "Totemwell  Gazette,  T.  Jefferson  Tot- 
ling,  Editor  and  Proprietor"  ? 

It  was  some  time  before  I  had  sufficiently  recovered 
from  the  shock  of  this  discovery  to  look  any  &rther ;  but 
when  I  did  so,  .before  I  knew  what  was  coming,  I  found 
myself  fioundering  in  a  long  editorial  in  which  the  valiant 
colonel,  as  eloouent  as  valiant,  and  as  patriotic  as  eloquent, 
announced  to  the  world  that,  "  since  there  was  now  a  prob- 
able certainty,  or,  at  least,  a  certain  probability  of  Totem- 
welPs  at  length  becoming,  what  he  had  so  long  and  confi- 
dently predicted,  a  place  of  great  and  increasing  importance 
as  a  manufacturing  community,  and  since  there  was  quite 
as  good  a  prospect  of  their  having  before  long  a  direct  rail- 
road communication  with  Boston,  and  since,  finally,  the  want 
of  a  newspaper  had  long  been  felt  in  that  section,  and  would 
now  become  more  apparent  than  ever,  and  since  no  younger 
and  more  capable  person  had  been  found  to  fill  this  impor- 
tant and  responsible  station,  more  than  ever  responsible  in 
the  present  important  crisis  of  public  affairs,  he  had  at 
length,  though  very  reluctantly,  consented  to  yield  to  the 
urgent  and  pressing  solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  sacrifice 
his  ease  to  his  sense  of  duty ;  though  a  consciousness  of 
his  OKn  imperfections,"  <fec.,  &c.,  <kc. 

On  looking  a  little  farther  I  was  pleased  to  find  that  the 
magnanimous  colonel  was  not  so  much  absorbed  in  mere 
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local  matters  as  to  lose  sight  entirely  of  questions  of  a 
somewhat  wider  scope. 

In  a  second  editorial  he  had  furnished  a  complete  sketch 
of  "  The  Turkish  War,"  and  had  indeed  executed  his  task  with 
so  much  vigor  and  ability  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  did 
my  limits  permit  to  lay  the  whole  before  my  readers.  His 
military  education,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  especially  fitted 
him  for  such  discussions ;  and  it  was  really  delightful  to  see 
the  spirit  of  the  old  soldier  continually  breaking  out,  like 
some  ancient  charger  at  the  distant  sound  of  the  trumpet. 
The  whole  column  £airly  bristled  with  bayohets,  bombs, 
bastions,  batteries,  scarps  and  counterscarps,  mines  and 
countermines,  and  a  host  of  the  like  hornd  and  bloody 
phrases ;  so  that  even  the  old  women  of  Totemwell  could 
not  help  discovering  that  the  colonel  was  a  man  of  most 
tremenaous  science. 

But  nothing  so  moved  the  colonel's  indignation,  or  caused 
him  to  summon  to  his  assistance  such  a  formidable  array 
of  the  phrases  above  mentioned,  as  the  various  blunders 
committed  by  the  opposing  forces.  Anyone  could  see, 
with  only  half  an  eye,  that  if  he  had  been  commander  of 
the  allies,  he  would  have  made  short  work  with  the  Rus- 
sians ;  and  again,  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  Pashkiewitch, 
he  would  long  ago  have  washed  his  feet  in  the  Golden  Horn, 
and  scoured  the  Dardanelles  with  his  broom-stick  from  one 
end  to  the  other. 

The  next  thing  thflt  met  my  eye  was  a  long  article, 
headed  "  Nebraska ;"  and  here  I  found  the  honest  colonel  in 
somewhat  of  a  quandary,  and  not  inclined  to  speak  his  mind 
quite  as  freely  as  in  regard  to  matters  a  little  farther  off.  I 
own  that,  considering  his  ardent  and  chivalric  temper,  I 
had  expected  a  little  more  boldness  in  the  discussion  of  such 
an  exciting  topic ;  but  I  remembered  his  situation  and  for- 
gave him,  for  no  one  expects  courage  or  consistency  from  a 
postmaster. 

On  the  next  page  I  found  additional  proof  that  the 
coloners  energies,  so  far  from  being  spent  witn  age,  were,  if 
possible,  yet  more  rampant  than  in  his  lusty  youth.  In  the 
same  week  in  which  he  gave  to  the  world  the  first  number  of 
the  Totemwell  Gazette,  he  had  led  to  the  altar  the  fair  Miss 
Lavinia,  thus,  at  the  same  time,  boldly  venturing  upon  two 
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enterprises  of  8uch  pith  and  moment,  that  one  alone  would 
havR  seemed  enough  to  task  the  powers  of  any  ordinary 
mortal. 

I  was  about  to  throw  the  paper  aside,  when  my  eye 
happened  to  fail  upon  the  words,  "  Our  energetic  and  public- 
spirited  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  Hastings ;"  and  my  curiosity  was 
at  once  aroused  to  know  what  it  could  all  mean,  and  how  a 
poor  theological  student  could  possibly  deserve  such  exalted 
mention.  I  had,  indeed,  a  suspicion  of  the  truth,  and  my 
hand  trembled  to  that  degree,  with  a  very  natural  indigna- 
tion, that  I  could  hardly  hold  the  paper  still  enough  to  read. 
I  found  it  as  I  had  feared.  Haf^tiugs  had  deceived  me ;  his 
faint  heart  had  shrunk  at  the  last  moment  from  a  consum- 
mation of  his  noble,  though  some  might  say  Quixotic,  pur- 
pose ;  instead  of  being  the  poor  man  I  had  supposed,  and 
no  longer  an  object  of  envy,  he  was  still  as  rich  as  ever.  It 
was  his  wealth  that  was  to  dam  the  waters  of  the  Little  Tre- 
bec,  his  wealth  that  had  started  the  flow  of  the  colonel's 
eloquence,  and  his  wealth  that  was  to  convert  that  lovely 
and  secluded  village  to  the  base  uses  of  a  manufacturer. 

I  had  sustained  a  grievous  wrong;  that  was  certain. 
For,  had  he  not  compelled  me  to  regard  his  conduct  with 
despairing  envy,  as  altogether  beyond  my  reach?  And, 
after  all,  he  was  no  better  than  I ;  and,  in  fact,  not  so  good; 
for  though  it  was  very  possible  that  I  might  never  have 
made  such  a  resolution,  yet,  if  I  had  made  it,*  I  would  have 
kept  it,  let  come  what  would.  And  then,  too,  I  was  sorry 
for  the  sake  of  religion — very  sorry !  There  was  some  com- 
fort, then.  It  is  always  a  comfort,  when  our  friends  do 
wrong,  to  think  how  sorry  we  can  be  for  them.  And,  be- 
sides, Hastings  knew  nothing  about  business — he  would, 
undoubtedly,  lose  his  money  in  some  foolish  speculation  or 
other ;  such  hardness  of  heart  never  could  go  unpunished ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  liked  it  better  so,  for  he  would  thus 
lose  the  happiness  of  a  good  conscience,  he  would  grow 
peevish  and  fretful,  and  then — Mary  would  be  sorry,  per- 
naps,  that  she  hadn't  married — somebody  else. 

As  to  the  other  persons  in  our  story,  if  the  reader  feels 
any  curiosity  in  regard  to  them,  Mr.  Cadger  has  lately 
opened  a  tavern  in  Totemwell ;  and  a  friend  of  mine,*  who 
stopped  there  one  day  last  week,  assures  me  that  it  is  the 
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most  comfortable  house  he  ever  visited,  and  advises  me,  by 
all  means,  if  I  am  ever  that  way,  to  give  him  a  call. 

Mr.  Dickey  has  been  some  time  married  to  Nancy 
Harris,  and  I  believe  they  live  very  happily  together. 

Dr.  Edgerly  is  still  flourishing,  and,  I  hope,  will  long 
continue  to  flourish  in  a  green  old  age.  He  is  almost  too 
far  advanced  for  us  to  expect  any  great  increase  in  wisdom ; 
but  I  trust  that  his  practice  will  continue  b^-tter  than  his 
professions,  and  that  the  goodness  of  his  life  will  prove  a 
suflScient  antidote  to  the  looseness  of  his  conversation. 

And  now  I  feel,  very  sadly,  that  it  is  time  to  bid  my 
reader  good-by ;  though  if  I  hoped  that  he  would  be  half 
as  sorry  to  leave  me  as  I  am  to  leave  him,  this  assurance  of 
sympathy  between  us  would  go  far  to  alleviate  the  pain  of 
separation.  But  I  cannot  flatter  nfyself  that  this  will  be 
the  case ;  talking  is  so  much  pleasanter  than  listening,  and 
I  have  held  him  so  long  by  the  button — well,  well !  he's 
gone,  and  left  his  button  in  my  hand.  Fll  caiTy  it  home, 
and  sew  it  on  my  coat — it  fias  wanted  one  this  long  time. 
I  have  got  so  much  out  of  him,  at  any  rate. 
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